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CHAPTER  III. 

BABBEK  DIPLOUACnr  AND  SDBKABIKB  LAURELS. 

latter  dajs  of  the  Blood  CoancQ— Inibniial  and  insiiicerio  negotiationB  for  peace 
—Characteristicfl  of  the  negotiators  and  of  their  diplomatic  correspondence 
— Dr.  Junius — Secret  conferences  between  Dr.  Leoninns  and  Orange^ 
Steadfrstnees  of  the  Princes-Changes  in  the  internal  goyemment  of  the 
northern  proyincee — GtoneEositj  and  increasing  power  of  the  municipali- 
ties—Incipient jealouaj  in  r^;ard  to  Orange  rebuked — ^Hia  offer  of  resig- 
nation refbsed  by  the  Estates— 'His  eleyati<»i  to  almost  imlimited  power 
—Renewed  mediation  of  Kazimilian — ^Yiews  and  positLons  of  the  par- 
tieft— Adrioe  of  Orange — Opening  of  negotiations  at  Breda— Proportions 
and  ooonter-propoeitione  —  Adidtness  of  the  plenipotentiaries  on  both 
iiidm  TiwinoBre  diplomacy  and  unsatisfactorf  results— Union  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  under  the  Prince  of  Orange— Act  defining  his  powers- 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon — Character,  fortunes,  and  fiite  of  Anna  of  Saxonj— 
Marriage  of  Orange  yrith  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon — ^Indignation  thereby 
excited— Horrible  toortures  inflicted  upon  Papists  by  Sonoj  in  North  Hoi* 
land— Ondewater  and  Schoonoyen  taken  bj  Hiei^ges— The  isles  of  Zealand 
— ^A  submarine  expedition  projected— Details  of  the  adyenture— Its  entire 
succesB— ^Death  of  Chiappin  YiteUi— Deliberations  in  Holland  and  Zeahind 
concerning  the  renunciation  of  Philip^s  authority — Declaration  at  Delft— 
Doubts  as  to  which  of  the  Great  Powers  the  soyereignty  should  be  offered 
— Secret  international  relations— Mission  to  England— Unsatisfactory  nego- 
tiations with  Elizabeth — ^Pontion  of  the  Grand  Commander— Siege  of  Zi&> 
rickzee — Generosity  of  Count  John— Desperate  project  of  the  Prince — ^Death 
and  character  of  Bequesens. 

The  Council  of  Troubles,  or,  as  it  will  be  for  ever  denomi- 
nated in  history,  the  Council  of  Blood,  still  existed,  although 
the  Grand  Commander,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands, 
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2  THE  EISE  OF   THE  »UTCH  BEPUBUO.  [1674 

had  advised  his  sovereign  to  consent  to  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  so  odions  an  institution.^  Philip  accepting  the  advice 
of  his  governor  and  his  cabinet^  had  accordingly  authorized 
him  by  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  March,  1574,  to  take  that  step 
if  he  continued  to  believe  it  advisable.f 

Beguesens  had  made  use  of  this  permission  to  extort  money 
irom  the  obedient  portion  of  the  provinces.  An  assembly  of 
deputies  was  held  at  Brussels  on  the  7th  of  June,  1574,  and 
there  was  a  tedious  interchange  of  protocols,  reports,  and  re- 
monstrances.;]: The  estates,  not  satisfied  with  the  extinction 
of  a  tribunal  which  had  at  last  worn  itself  out  by  its  own 
violence,  and  had  become  inactive  through  lack  of  victims, 
insisted  on  greater  concessions. .  They  demanded  the  departure 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  establishment  of  a  council  of 
Netherlanders  in  Spain  for  Netherland  aflairs,  the  restoration 
to  offices  in  the  provinces,  of  natives  and  natives  only  ;§  for 
these  drawers  of  documents  thought  it  possible,  at  that  epoch, 
to  recover  by  pedantry  what  their  brethren  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  were  maintaining  with  the  sword.  It  was  not  the 
moment  for  historical  disquisition,  citations  from  Solomon,  nor 
chopping  of  logic  ;  yet  with  such  lucubrations  were  reams  of 
paper  filled,  and  days  and  weeks  occupied. ||  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  Grand  Commander 
obtained  but  little  money ;  the  estates  obtained  none  of  their 
demands ;  and  the  Blood-Council  remained,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended in  mid-air.  It  continued  to  transact  business  at  in- 
tervals during  the  administration  of  Bequesens,^  and  at  last, 
after  nine  years  of  existence,  was  destroyed  by  the  violent 
imprisonment  of  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels.  This  event, 
however,  belongs  to  a  subsequent  page  of  this  history. 

Noircarmes  had  argued,  from  the  tenor  of  Saint  Aldegonde's 
letters,  that  the  Prince  would  be  ready  to  accept  his  pardon 


*  Lettre  de  Requeseng  i  Philippe  IL,  Dea  30,  1673,  apud  Gachard,  Notice, 
etc.,  24. 
t  Gachard,  Notice,  etc,  24-26.      '  %  Bor,  yilL  617-623,  seq. 

§  Ibid.  I  Vide  Bor,  vil  617-623,  seq. 

^  Gachard,  Notice,  etc,  27,  28,  and  note,  p.  27. 
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upon  almost  any  tenns.^  Noircarmes  was  not  dead^f  but 
Saint  AMegonde  still  remained  in  prison,  very  anxious  for 
his  release,  and  as  well  disposed  as  ever  to  render  services  in 
any  secret  negotiation.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the 
capitulation  of  Middelburg,  it  had  been  distinctly  stipulated 
by  the  Prince  that  Cobnel  Mondragon  should  at  once  effect 
the  liberation  of  Saint  Aldegonde,  with  certain  other  pri- 
soners, or  himself  return  into  confinement.  He  had  done 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  patriots  still  languished 
in  prison,  some  of  them  being  subjected  to  exceedingly  harsh 
treatment,  but  Mondragon,  although  repeatedly  summoned 
as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  by  the  Prince,  to  return  to 
captiyity,  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Grand  Commander  to 
redeem  his  pledge.^ 

Saint  Aldegonde  was  now  released  fit)m  prison  upon  parole, 
and  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Prince  and  estates.§ 
As  before,  he  was  instructed  that  two  points  were  to  be  left  un- 
touched— the  authority  of  the  King  and  the  question  of  reli- 
gion.ll  Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  to  commence 
a  n^otiation  from  which  the  two  important  points  were  thus 
carefully  eliminated.  The  King's  authority  and  the  question 
of  religion  covered  the  whole  ground  upon  which  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Hollanders  had  been  battling  for  six  years,  and  were 
destined  to  battle  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  longer.  Yet, 
although  other  affidrs  might  be  discussed,  those  two  points 
were  to  be  reserved  for  the  more  conclusive  arbitration  of  gun- 
powder. The  result  of  negotiations  upon  such  a  basis  was 
easily  to  be  foreseen.  Breath,  time,  and  paper  were  pro- 
fusely wasted  and  nothing  gained.  The  Prince  assured  his 
friend,  as  he  had  done^  secret  agents  previously  sent  to  him, 


*  Oorrespondance  de  Guillaxime  le  Tacit,  iii.  369-373. 

f  He  died  March  4th,  U74,  at  ITtrecht,  of  poisoD,  aocordmg  to  sttspicion. — 
Bor,viL492. 

X  vide  Gadiard,  OorreepondaDce  de  OnQlartme  le  Tacit,  ill  DXLm.  dzijt. 
mxr. — Ck>mpare  Groen  yan  Prinst,  Archives, , eta,  y.  71,  72. 

§  Bor,  yii  534.  Gachard,  Ck>iTe8poiidance  de  GaOlaume  le  Tacit.,  iil  400, 
86^  I  Ibid.    Ibid. 
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that  he  was  himself  ready  to  leave  the  land,  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  confer  upon  it  the  blessing  of  peace  ;^  but  that  all 
hopes  of  reaching  a  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  premises 
established  -was  futile.  The  envoy  treated  also  with  the  estates, 
and  received  from  them  in  return  an  elaborate  report,  which 
was  addressed  immediately  to  the  King.f  The  style  of  this 
paper  was  bold  and  blunt,  its  substance  bitter  and  indigestible. 
It  informed  Philip  what  he  had  heard  often  enough  before, 
that  the  Spaniards  must  go  and  the  exiles  come  back,  the  in- 
quisition be  abolished  and  the  ancient  privileges  restored,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  renounce  its  supremacy,  and  the  Be- 
formed  religion  receive  permission  to  exist  unmolested,  before 
he  could  call  himself  master  of  that  little  hook  of  sand  in  the 
North  Sea.  With  this  paper,  which  was  entrusted  to  Saint 
Ald^onde,  by  him  to  be  delivered  to  the  Grand  Commander, 
who  was,  after  reading  it,  .to  forward  it  to  its  destination,  the 
negotiator  returned  to  his  prison.^  Thence  he  did  not  emerge 
again  till  the  course  of  events  released  him,  upon  the  15th  of 
October,  1574.§ 

This  report  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the  Grovemor,  and 
it  became  the  object  of  a  fresh  correspondence  between  his 
confidential  agent,  Champagny,  and  the  learned  and  astute 
Junius  de  Jonge,  representative  of  the  Prince  of  Qrai^  and 
Governor  of  Veere.||  The  communication  of  De  Jonge  con- 
sisted of  a  brief  note  and  a  long  discourse.  The  note  was 
sharp  and  stinging,  the  discourse  elaborate  and  somewhat 
pedantic.  Unnecessarily  historical  and  immercifully  extended, 
it  was  yet  bold,  bitter,  and  eloquent.  The  presence  of 
fi>reigners  was  proved  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
Philip's  reign,  the  curse  of  the  country.     Doctor  Sonnius,  with 


*  **Qaant  h  luy  il  ^toit  content,  ei  oeulz  la  le  treuYoient  bon  de  se  retirer  du 
pays,  afin  que  tant  mieulz  ilz  puiaent  paryeoir  it  ee  que  dessuB,"  etc — Qachaid, 
Guillaome  le  Tacit,  iii.  400. 

f  Bor,  vii.  636. 

X  See  the  "  Vertooning**  in  Bor,  viL  636,  »eq. 

§  Gachard,  Guillaume  le  Tacit,  ill  101.    Bor,  tu. 

I  See  the  Correspondence  in  Bor,  vii.  636,  636. 
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his  batch  of  bifibops,  had  sowed  the  seed  of  the  first  disorder. 
A  piince,  ruling  in  the  Netherlands,  had  no  right  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects.  If  he  did  so,  the 
Hollanders  would  tell  him,  as  ihe  old  woman  had  told  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  that  the  potentate  who  had  no  time  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  had  not  leisure  enough  to 
be  a  sovereign.  While  Holland  refused  to  bow  its  neck  to 
the  Inquisition,  the  King  of  Spain  dreaded  the  thimder  and 
lightning  of  the  Pope.  The  Hollanders  would,  with  pleasure, 
emancipate  Philip  from  his  own  thraldom,  but  it  was  absurd 
tiiat  he,  who  was  himself  a  slave  to  another  potentate,  should 
afiect  unlimited  control  over  a  free  peopla  It  was  Philip's 
councillorB,  not  the  Hollanders,  who  were  his  real  enemies  ; 
for  it  was  ibej  who  held  him  in  the  subjection  hj  which  his 
power  was  neutralized  and  his  crown  degraded.^ 

It  maj  be  supposed  that  many  long  pages,  conceived  in  this 
quiit  and  expressed  with  great  vigor,  would  hardly  smooth 
the  way  for  the  more  official  negotiations  which  were  soon  to 
take  place,  y^t  Doctor  Junius  &irly  and  fidthfUlly  represented 
the  sentiment  of  his  nation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Doctor  Elbertus  Leoninus, 
professor  of  Louvain,  together  with  Hugo  Bonte,  ex-pensionary 
of  Middelburg,  was  commissioned  by  the  Grand  Commander 
to  treat  secretly  with  the  Prince.f  He  was,  however,  not 
found  veiy  tractable  when  the  commissioners  opened  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  the  King, 
and  he  absolutely  refused  to  treat  at  all  except  with  the  co^ 
opemtion  of  the  estates.;!:  He,  moreover,  objected  to  the  use 
of  the  word  ^^  pardon  "  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  done 
anything  requiring  his  Majesty^s  forgiveness.  If  adversity 
should  visit  him,  he  cared  but  little  for  it ;  he  had  lived  long 
enough,  he  said,  and  should  die  with  some  glory,  regretting 

*  See  the  discouiBe  of  Junius  in  Bor,  yii.  536-644. 

f  The  loiters  and  documents  oonoemlng  this  secret  negotiation  are  published 
in  Gachard,  Gnillaame  le  Tacit,  iiL  403—430.    See  also  Bor,  yil  685. 

t  See  the  account  bj  Bonte,  in  Gachard.  Cocrespondanoe  de  Guillaame  le 
Tactt,  iiL  378,  379. 
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the  disorders  and  oppressions  which  had  taken  place^  but  con- 
scious that  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  remedy  them« 
When  reminded  by  the  commissioners  of  the  King's  power, 
he  replied  that  he  knew  his  Majesty  to  be  very  mighty,  but 
that  there  was  a  King  more  powerful  still — even  Otod  the 
Creator,  who,  as  he  humbly  hoped,  was  upon  his  side.* 

At  a  subsequent  interview  with  Hugo  Bonte,  the  Prince 
declared  it  almost  impossible  for  himself  or  the  estates  to  hold 
any  formal  communication  with  the  Spanish  government, 
as  such  conmiunications  were  not  safe.  No  trust  could  be  re- 
posed either  in  safe  conducts  or  hostages.  Faith  had  been  too 
often  broken  by  the  administration.  The  promise  made  by 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  to  the  nobles,  and  afterwards  violated, 
the  recent  treachery  of  Mondragon,  the  return  of  three  ex- 
changed prisoners  from  the  Hague,  who  died  next  day  of 
poison  administered  before  their  release,  the  frequent  attempts 
upon  his  own  life — ^all  such  constantly  recurring  crimes  made 
it  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  commissioners  to  treat  with  his  Majesty's 
government.  All  would  fear  assassination,  afterwards  to  be 
disavowed  by  the  King  and  pardoned  by  the  Pope.f  After 
much  conversation  in  this  vein,  the  Prince  gave  the  Spanish 
agents  warning  that  he  might  eventually  be  obliged  to  seek 
the  protection  of  some  foreign  power  for  the  provinces.  In 
this  connection  he  made  use  of  the  memorable  metaphor,  so 
often  repeated  afterwards,  that  "the  country  was  a  beautifiil 
damsel,  who  certainly  did  not  lack  suitors  able  and  willing  to 
accept  her  and  defend  her  against  the  world."J  As  to  the 
matter  of  religion,  he  said  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  be 
settled  by  the  estates-general ;  but  doubted  whether  anything 
short  of  entire  liberty  of  worship  would  ever  satisfy  the 
people.§ 

Subsequently  there  were  held  other  conferences,  between  the 


•  See  the  account  by  Bonte,  in  Gachard. — Correspondance  de  Guillaume  le 
Tacit,  iiu  378,  B*I9,  880.  f  I^»<J-.  383. 

t  Ibid.,  387.— Compare  Bor,  riii.  613. 
§  Correspondance  de  GmUatime  le  Tadt,  ill  387. — Compare  Bor,  yiiL  61& 
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Prince  and  Doctor  LeoninuB^  with  a  similar  result^  all  at- 
tempts proving  fruitless  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  position 
upon  the  subject  of  religion^  or  to  accept  a  pardon  on  any  terms 
save  the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops^  the  assembling  of 
the  estates-general,  and  entire  freedom  of  religion.  Even  if 
he  were  willing  to  concede  the  religious  question  himself,  he 
observed  that  it  was  idle  to  hope  either  from  the  estates  or 
people  a  handVbreadth  of  concession  upon  that  point. 
Leoninus  was  subsequently  admitted  to  a  secret  conference 
with  the  estates  of  Holland,  where  his  representations  were 
firmly  met  by  the  same  arguments  as  those  already  used  by 
the  Prince.* 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Saint  Aldegonde,  Cham- 
pagny,  Junius,  and  Elbertus  Leoninus  extended  through  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1574,  and  were  not  terminated 
until  January  of  the  following  year. 

Changes  fast  becoming  necessary  in  the  internal  government 
of  the  provinces,  were  also  undertaken  during  this  year. 
Hitherto  the  Prince  had  exercised  his  power  under  the  con- 
venient fiction  of  the  King's  authority,  systematically  con- 
ducting the  rebellion  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  and  as 
his  Majesty's  stadholder.  By  this  process  an  immense  power 
was  lodged  in  his  hands;  nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the 
supreme  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  the  land  ;  while 
since  the  revolt  had  become,  as  it  were,  perpetual  ample  but 

*  Gachard,  Ck>rreq)ondance  de  GuillAiime  le  Tadt,  iil  408-480.  Bor,  yiL 
565,  seq. — Compare  Hoofd,  ix.  400,  401 ;  Wagenaer,  d.  riL  25-2Y.  See  also 
m  reiy  ample  memoir  of  the  disting^mshed  scholar  and  diplomatist,  Albert  do 
Leeow  (or  ElbertoB  Leoninus),  bj  J.  P.  Van  Gappelle.  Bydragen  tot  de  Ges. 
d.  KederL,  1-204.  He  began  his  actiye  life  as  law  professor  at  Loavain,  in  which 
caty  he  married  Barbara  de  Haze,  with  whom  he  lived  more  than  fifty-two 
jears.  The  ladj,  however,  seems  not  to  have  pined  away  after  the  termination 
of  this  wedlock  of  more  than  half  a  centuiy ;  for  she  snrvived  her  husband 
A^-ty-MS  years.  The  biographer  shiewdlj  suspects,  therefore,  that  she  must 
have  been  a  "very  young  misa  when  eke  waa  married."  *^  Dit  meiqje  meet  nog 
seer  Jong  sijn  geweeet,  toen  Leoninus  zicfa  met  haar  in  het  huwelijk  begaf" — 
y.  d.  Ci^ypdle,  98,  note  8.  He  was  bom  at  Bommel,  in  1519  or  1520,  and 
died  in  1598,  fall  of  jears  and  honours,  ms  public  services,  on  various  im« 
portant  oocamons,  will  be  often  aUuded  to  in  sobeequent  pages. 
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anomalouB  functions  had  been  additionally  thrust  upon  him 
by  the  estates  and  by  the  general  voice  of  tiie  people. 

The  two  provinces,  even  while  deprived  of  Harlem  and 
Amsterdam,  now  raised  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  florins 
monthly,^  whereas  Alva  had  never  been  able  to  extract  from 
Holland  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  flo^ 
rins  yearly.  They  paid  all  rather  than  pay  a  tenth.  Inconse- 
quence  of  this  liberality,  the  cities  insensibly  acquired  a  greater 
influence  in  the  government.  The  coming  contest  between 
the  oentriftigal  aristocratic  principle,  represented  by  these  cor*- 
porations,  and  tha  central  popular  authority  of  the  stad- 
holder,  was  already  foreshadowed,  but  at  first  the  estates  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Prince.  They  even  urged  upon 
himonore  power  than  he  desired,  and  declined  functions  which 
he  wished  them  to  exercise.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1573, 
it  had  been  formally  proposed  by  the  general  council  to  confer 
a  regular  and  unlimited  dictatorship  upon  him,f  but  in  the 
course  of  a  year  from  that  time,  the  cities  had.  begun  to  feel 
their  increasing  importance.]:  Moreover,  while  growing  more 
ambitious,  they  became  less  liberal 

The  Prince,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  cities, 
brought  the  whole  subject  before  an  assembly  of  the  estates  of 
Holland  on  the  20th  October,  1574  He  stated  the  incon- 
veniences produced. by  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  complained  that  the  common  i>eople  had  often 
fallen  into  the  error  that  the  money  raised  for  public  purposes 
had  been  levied  for  his  benefit  only,  and  that  they  had,  there- 
fore, been  less  willing  to  contribute  to  the  taxes.  As  the  only 
remedy  for  these  evils,  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  all  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  so  that  the  estates  might 
then  take  the  government,  which  they  could  exercise  without 
conflict  or  control.  For  himself,  he  had  never  desired  power, 
except  as  a  means  of  being  useful  to  his  country,  and  he  did  not 


*  B«floL  HoU.,  ICar.  16  und  17,  1676,  bL  16,  19. 
t  Khiit,  HiBt  HolL  Staatneg.,  dL  L  86. 
X  Khdtf  i.  78,  et  uoq,    Wagenaflr,  Til  6,  6. 
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offisr  his  lesignatioQ  from  miwilliiigness  to  stand  by  the  cause^ 
but  fnm  a  hearty  desire  to  save  it  £rom  disputes  among  itir 
friends.  He  was  leady,  now  as  erer,  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  land.^ 

This  Btraightforwaid  language  prodooed  an  instantaneous 
effect.  The  estates  knew  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
maoi  whose  life  was  govemed  by  lofty  principles,  and  ihey  felt 
that  Aej  were  in  danger  of  losing  him  through  their  own 
sfilfiflhnesB  and  low  ambition.  They  were  embarrassed,  for 
they  did  not  like  to  relinquish  the  authority  which  they  had 
began  to  reCsh,  nor  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  man  who 
was  indiqpensable.  They  felt  that  to  give  up  William  of 
Orange  at  that  time  was  to  accept  the  Spanish  yoke  for  ever. 
At  an  assembly  held  at  Delft  on  the  12th  of  November,  1574, 
they  aooordingly  requested  him  '^  to  continue  in  his  blessed 
govenmtent^  with  the  council  established  near  liim,"f  and 
finr  this  end,  they  formally  offered  to  him,  ^^  under  the  name 
€i  Governor  or  B^ent,''  absolute  power,  authority,  and  sove- 
reign command.*  In  particular,  they  conferred  on  him  the 
entile  control  of  all  the  ships  of  war,  hitherto  reserved  to  the 
diffiar^it  cities,  together  wilh  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  prizes 
and  aU  monies  raised  for  the  support  of  fleets.  They  gave  him 
also  unlimited  power  over  the  domains ;  they  agreed  that  all 
magistmcieB,  militia  bands,  gtdlds,  and  communities,  should 
make  solemn  oath  to  contribute  taxes  and  to  receive  garrisons, 
exactly  as  the  Prince,  with  his  council,  should  ordain  ;  but  they 
made  it  a  condition  that  the  estates  should  be  convened  and 
consulted  upon  requests,  impositions,  and  upon  all  changes  in 
tiie  governing  body.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  exchequer,  with  other  high 
officers,  should  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
estates.^ 

*  ReMl.  HoIL,  Oct  20,  Not.  1,  bl  148-176.     Xluit»  d.  I  96,  9t.     Waganaer, 
?ii.  10,  11. 
f  Be90l  HoD.,  Kov^  1574,  bl.  178.      Wagenaer,  vlL  11,  12,  13.     Kluit,  97, 

t  lUsoL  HoD.      Ktxutf  Wagenier,  obi  tup.     Gro«Q  t.  PriDBt,  Archivefl*  etoi, 
7.  90-M. 
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The  Prince  expressed  himself  willing  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment upon  these  terms.  He,  however,  demanded  an  allow- 
ance of  forty-five  thousand  florins  monthly  for  the  army 
expenses  and  other  current  outlays.*  Here,  however,  the 
estates  refused  their  consent.  In  a  mercantile  spirit,  unworthy 
the  occasion  and  the  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  they 
endeavoured  to  chaffer  where  they  should  have  been  only  too 
frilling  to  comply,  and  they  attempted  to  reduce  the  reason- 
able demand  of  the  Prince  to  thirty  thousand  florins.t  The 
Prince,  who  had  poured  out  his  own  wealth  so  lavishly  in 
the  cause — who,  together  with  his  brothers,  particularly 
the  generous  John  of  Nassau,  had  contributed  all  which 
they  could  raise  by  mortgage,  sales  of  jewellery  and  fumituie, 
and  by  extensive  loans,  subjecting  themselves  to  constant  em- 
barrassment, and  almost  to  penury,  felt  himself  outraged  by 
the  paltriness  of  this  conduct.  He  expressed  his  indignation, 
and  denounced  the  niggardliness  of  the  estates  in  the  strongest 
language,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  leave  the  country 
for  ever,  with  the  maintenance  of  his  own  honor,  than  accept 
the  government  upon  such  disgraceful  terms.;]:  The  estates, 
disturbed  by  his  vehemence,  and  struck  with  its  justice, 
instantly,  and  without  Airther  deliberation,  consented  to  his 
demand.  They  granted  the  forty-five  thousand  florins 
monthly,  and  ike  Prince  assumed  the  government,  thus  re- 
modelled.§ 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  the  year  1574, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  been  actively  exerting  himself 
to  bring  about  a  pacification  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
certainly  sincere,  for  an  excellent  reason.     "The  Emperor 


♦  EeooL  HolL,  Nor.  13  und  26,  1674,  bL  196,  207,  208.    Kluit,  i.  101,  102. 

t  BeeoL  HolL,  Not.  26,  1674,  bL  207,  208. 

t  BeaoL  HolL,  Nov.  26,  1674,  bL  208. 

%  Thej  made  the  oflbr  of  thirtj  thousand  in  the  morning,  and  granted  the 
whole  demand  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  Nov. — ^ResoL  Holl.,  Nov.  26,  1674, 
bL  196-208.  Kloit,  HolL  Staatsreg.,  1 102.  Wagenaer,  vil  13,  14.  Gfoen  v. 
Prinst,  Archiyes,  etc,  v.  90-^ 
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maintains/'  said  Scunt  Goard,  French  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
"that  if  peace  is  not  made  with  the  B^gars,  the  Empire 
will  depart  from  the  house  of  Austria,  and  that  such  is  the 
determination  of  the  electors/'*  On  the  other  hand,  if  Philip 
were  not  weary  of  the  war,  at  any  rate  his  means  for  carrying 
it  on  were  diminishing  daily.  Bequesens  could  raise  no  money 
in  the  Nethedands  ;t  his  secretary  wrote  to  Spain,  that  the 
exchequer  was  at  its  last^asp,  and  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  was 
at  its  wits'  end,  and  almost  incapable  of  raising  ways  and 
means.  The  peace  party  was  obtaining  the  upper  hand ;  the 
£erce  policy  of  Alva  regarded  with  increasing  dis&vor.  "  The 
people  here,"  wrote  Saint  Goard  from  Madrid,  "are  com- 
pletely desperate,  whatever  pains  they  take  to  put  a  good  fistce 
on  the  matter.  They  desire  most  earnestly  to  treat,  without 
losing  their  character."  It  seemed,  nevertheless,  impossible 
for  Philip  to  bend  his  neck.  The  hope  of  wearing  the 
Imperial  crown  had  alone  made  his  bigotry  feasible.  To  less 
potent  influences  it  was  adamant ;  and  even  now,  with  an 
impoverished  exchequer,  and,  after  seven  years  of  unsuccessful 
warfare,  his  purpose  was  not  less  rigid  than  at  first.  "  The 
Hollanders  demand  liberty  of  conscience,"  said  Saint  Goard, 
"to  which  the  King  will  never  consent,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken.''^ 

As  for  Orange,  he  was  sincerely  in  fkvor  of  peace — ^but 
not  a  dishonorable  peace,  in  which  should  be  renounced  all 
the  objects  of  the  war.  He  was  far  from  sanguine  on  the 
subject,  for  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  character  of 
Ili3ip  too  accurately  to  believe  much  more  in  the  success  of 
the  present  than  in  that  of  the  past  efforts  of  Maximilian. 
He  wsas  pleased  that  his  brother-in-law.  Count  Schwartzburg, 
had  been  selected  as  the  Emperor's  agent  in  the  affair,  but 
repressed  his  doubts  whether  much  good  would  come  of  the 
proposed  negotiations.     Bemembering  the  many  traps  which 


<  Archiyee  et  CorreepondaQce,  t.  Sl. 

f  Ibid.,  ▼.  28-^2.  X  Ibid.,  y.  Sa. 
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in  times  past  had  been  set  by  Philip  and  his  father,  he  feared 
that  the  present  transaction  might  likewise  prote  a  snare. 
"We  have  not  forgotten  the  words  ^ewig*  and  ^einig*  in 
the  treaty  with  Landgrave  Philip/'  he  wrote ;  "  at  the  same 
time  we  beg  to  assure  his  Imperial  Majesty  that  we  desire 
nothing  more  than  a  good  peace,  tending  to  the  glory  <^  God, 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects."* 

This  was  his  language  to  his  brother,  in  a  letter  which  was 
meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Emperor.  In  another,  written  on 
the  same  day,  he  explained  himself  with  more  clearness,  and 
stated  his  distrust  with  more  energy.  There  were  no  papists 
left,  except  a  few  ecclesiastics,  he  said,  so  much  had  the 
number  of  the  Beformers  been  augmented,  through  the  sin- 
gular grace  of  Qoi.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  a  measure,  dooming  all  who  "v^ere  not  Catholics 
to  exile,  could  be  entertained.  None  would  change  their 
religion,  and  none  would  consent,  voluntarily,  to  abandon  for 
ever  their  homes,  friends,  and  property.  "  Such  a  peace,"  he 
said,  "  would  be  poor  and  pitiable  indeed."f 

These,  then,  were  the  sentiments  of  the  party  now.  about 
to  negotiata  The  mediator  was  anxious  for  a  settlement, 
because  the  iiiterests  of  the  Imperial  house  required  it.  The 
King  of  Spain  was  desirous  of  peace,  but  was  unwilling  to 
concede  a  hair.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  equally  anxious  to 
terminate  the  war,  but  was  determined  not  to  abandon  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken.  A  fiivorable  result, 
therefore,  seemed  hardly  possible.  A  whole  people  claimed 
the  liberty  to  stay  at  home  and  practice  the  Protestant 
religion,  while  their  King  asserted  the  right  to  banish  them 
for  ever,  or  to  bum  them  if  they  remained.  The  parties 
seemed  too  &r  apart  to  be  brought  together  by  the  most 
elastic  compromise.    The  Prince  addressed  an  earnest  appeal 


•  ArdiiTee  et  Ck>iTe8pondaiice,  v.  61-65.  f  Ibid.,  v.  t3,  74. 
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to  the  assembfy  of  Holland,  then  in  session  at  Dort,  remind- 
ing them  that,  although  peace  was  desirable,  it  might  be  more 
dangerous  than  war,  and  entreating  them,  therefore,  to  con- 
dode  no  treaty  which  shonld  be  inconsistent  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  countiy  and  their  duty  to  Qod.^ 

It  was  now  resolved  that  all  the  votes  of  the  assembly  should 
consist  of  five :  one  for  the  nobles  and  lai^  cities  of  Holland, 
one  for  the  estates  of  Zealand,  one  for  the  small  cities  of  Hoi- 
limd,  one  for  the  cities  Bonmiel  and  Buren,  and  the  fifth  for 
Wflliam  of  Orange.f  The  Prince  thus  efiectually  held  in  his 
hands  three  votes :  his  own,  that  of  the  small  cities,  which 
through  his  means  only  had  been  admitted  to  the  assembly, 
and  thirdly,  that  of  Buren,  the  capital  of  his  son's  earldom. 
He  tfius  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  the  coming  de- 
libeiations.  The  ten  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  estates  for  the  peace  negotiations,  were  all  his  friends. 
Among  them  were  Samt  Aldegonde,  Paul  Buis,  Charles  Boisot, 
and  Doctor  Junius.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
omment  were  Leoninus,  the  Seigneur  de  Bassinghem,  Come- 
lins  Suis,  said.  Arnold  Sasbout.} 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  Breda  upon  the  3rd  of  March, 
1575.§  The  royal  commissioners  took  the  initiative,  requesting 
to  be  informed  what  complaints  the  estates  had  to  make,  and 
cfSermg  to  remove,  if  possible,  all  grievances  which  they  might 
besnflbring.  The  states' conmiissioners  replied  that  they  desired 
nothing,  in  the  first  place,  but  an  answer  to  the  petition  which 
they  had  already  presented  to  the  "King.  This  was  the  paper 
l^aced  in  the  hands  of  Saint  Ald^nde  during  the  informal 
negotialions  of  the  preceding  year.  An  answer  was  accord- 
ingly given,  but  couched  in  such  vague  and  general  language 
•8  to  be  quite  without  meaning.  The  estates  then  demanded 
a  categorical  reply  to  the  two  principal  demands  in  the  peti* 


^  Bor,  TiiL  595,  596.    ReeoL  HoU..  Feb.  6, 1675. 

t  BefloL  HoUm  Feb.  5,  6, 1, 1575,  bL  47,  61,  52.    Wageoaer,  yii  29. 

I  BesoL  HolL,  Feb.  12, 1575,  bl  49-69.  §  Bor,  Tiii.  597. 
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tion,  namely,  the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops  and  the  as- 
sembling of  the  states-general.  They  were  asked  what  they 
understood  by  foreigners  and  by  the  assembly  of  states-general 
They  replied  that  by  foreigners  they  meant  those  who  were 
not  natives,  and  particularly  the  Spaniards.  By  the  estates- 
general  they  meant  the  same  body  before  which,  in  1555, 
Charles  had  resigned  his  sovereignty  to  Philip.  The  royal 
commissioners  made  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  answer,  con- 
cluding with  a  request  that  aU  cities,  fortresses,  and  castles, 
then  in  the  power  of  the  estates,  together  with  all  their  artil- 
lery and  vessels  of  war,  should  be  delivered  to  the  King.  The 
Boman  Catholic  worship,  it  was  also  distinctly  stated,  was  to 
be  re-established  at  once  exclusively  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands ;  those  of  the  Beformed  religion  receiving  permission  for 
ihat  time  ordyy  to  convert  their  property  into  cash  within  a 
certain  time,  and  to  depart  the  country.* 

Orange  and  the  estates  made  answer  on  the  21st  March.  It 
could  not  be  called  hard,  they  said,  to  require  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  for  this  had  been  granted  in  1559,  for 
less  imperious  reasons.  The  estates  had,  indeed,  themselves 
made  use  of  foreigners,  but  those  foreigners  had  never  been 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  government.  With  regard  to 
the  assembly  of  tha  statfes-general,  that  body  had  always 
enjoyed  the  right  of  advising  with  the  Sovereign  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  on  general  measures  of  government. 
Now  it  was  only  thought  necessary  to  summon  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  give  their  consent  to  the  King's  "  requests," 
Touching  the  delivery  of  cities  and  citadels,  artillery  and 
ships,  the  proposition  was  pronounced  to  resemble  that  made 
by  the  wolves  to  the  sheep,  in  the  fable — that  the  dogs  should 
be  delivered  up,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  lasting  peace.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  request  the  Hollanders  to  abandon  their 
religion  or  their  country.     The  reproach  of  heresy  was  unjust, 


*  R«fiol.  Holl,  Maart  T,  16t6,  bL  121,  122,  123,  126.    Maart  IT,  1676,  bL  168, 
et  Boq.    Bor,  viil  597,  sqq.    Wagenaer,  yii.  31. 
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for  ibej  still  held  to  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Churchy  wishing 
only  to  purify  it  of  its  abases.  Moreover,  it  was  certainlj  more 
cmel  to  expel  a  whole  population  than  to  dismiss  three  or  four 
thousand  Spaniards  who  for  seven  long  years  had  been  eating 
their  fill  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  exiles  to  dispose  of  their  property,  for  all  would^ 
by  the  proposed  measure,  be  sellers,  while  there  would  be  no 
purchasers.^ 

The  royal  plenipotentiaries,  making  answer  to  this  commu- 
nication upon  the  1st  of  April,  signified  a  willingness  that  the 
Spanish  soldiers  should  depart,  i£  the  states  would  consent  to 
disband  their  own  foreign*  troops.  They  were  likewise  in 
favor  of  assembling  the  states-general,  but  could  not  permit 
any  change  in  the  religion  of  the  country.  His  Majesty,  had 
sworn  to  maintain  the  true  worship  at  the  moment  of  assum- 
ing the  sovereignty.  The  dissenters  might,  however,  bd 
allowed  a  period  of  six  months  in  which  to  leave  the  land,  and 
eight  or  ten  years  for  the  sale  of  their  property.  After  the 
heretics  had  all  departed,  his  Majesty  did  not  doubt  that  trade 
and  manu&ctures  would  floiQish  again,  along  with  the  old 
religion.  As  for  the  Spanish  inquisition,  there  was  not,  and 
there  never  had  been,  any  intention  of  establishing  it  in  the 
lTetherlandB.t 

No  doubt  there  was  something  specious  in  this  paper.  It 
appeared  to  contain  considerable  concessions.  The  Prince  and 
estates  bad  claimed  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
now  promised  that  they  should  depart.  They  had  demanded 
the  assembling  of  the  states-general  It  was  now  promised 
that  they  should  assemble.  They  had  denounced  the  inquisi- 
tion. It  was  now  averred  that  the  Spanish  inquisition  was  not 
to  be  established 
Nevertheless,  the  commissioners  of  the  Prince  were  not 


*  ResoL    HoD.,  Maart   21,  1675,  bl  166.     Bor,   viu.  699.     Wageoaer,    vil 
34-39. 
t  BeMd.  HoU.,  Apl  1676,  bl.  202.    Bor,  TiiL  602. 
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deoeived  by  such  artificed.  There  vma  no  parity  between  the 
cases  of  the  Spanish  sddieij  and  of  the  troops  in  service  of 
the  estates.  To  assemble  the  estates-general  was  idle,  if  they 
were  to  be  forbidden  the  settlement  of  the  great  question  at 
issue.  With  regard  to  the  Spanish  inqmsition,  it  mattered 
little  whether  the  slaughter-house  were  called  Spanish  or 
Flemish,  or  simply  the  Blood-Oouncil.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  for  the  states'  commissioners  to  consider  their  rejdy 
very  carefolly ;  for  the  royal  plenipotentiaries  had  placed  them- 
selves upon  specious  grounds.  It  was  not  enough  to  feel  that 
the  King's  government  was « paltering  with  them ;  it  was  like- 
wise necessary  for  the  states'  i^nts  to  impress  this  feet  upon 
the  people. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  deliberations.  Meantime,  Count 
Schwartzburg,  reluctanidy  accepting  the  conviction  that  the 
religious  question  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  peace, 
left  the  provinces  for  Glermany.^  The  last  propositions  of  tho 
government  plenipotentiaries  had  been  discussed  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  various  citie8,t  so  that  the  reply  of  the  Prince,  and 
estates  was  delayed  until  the  1st  of  June.  They  admitted,  in 
tiiis  communication,  that  the  offer  to  restore  ancient  privileges 
had  an  agreeable  sound ;  but  regretted  that  if  the  whole  popu- 
lation were  to  be  banished,  there  would  be  but  few  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  restoration.  If  the  King  would  put  an 
end  to  religious  persecution,  he  would  find  as  much  loyalty  in 
the  provinces  as  his  forefathers  had  found.  It  was  out  of  the 
question,  they  said,  for  the  states  to  disarm  and  to  deliver  up 
ihejx  strong  places,  before  the  Spanish  soldieiy  had  retired, 
and  before  peace  had  been  established.  It  was  their  wish  to 
leave  the  question  of  religion,  together  with  all  other  disputed 
matters,  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly.  Were  it  possible,  in 
the  meantime,  to  devise  any  effectual  method  for  restraining 
hostilities,  it  would  gladly  be  embraced.^ 


♦  BoT,  viil  604,  606.  f  Wagenaer,  vii.  43. 

t  ResoL  HoU.,  ApL  19,  1676,  bL  240  ;  Haj  20,  23,  16t6 ;  Jan.  6. 1676,  bL  240, 
306,  314)  316,  366.    Bor,  yiil  606-608. 
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On  the  8th  of  July,  the  royal  commissioners  inquired  what 
guarantee  the  states  would  be  willing  to  give,  that  the  decision 
of  the  general  assembly,  whatever  it  might  be,  should  be 
obeyed.  The  demand  was  answered  by  another,  in  which  the 
King's  agents  were  questioned  as  to  their  own  guarantees. 
Hereupon  it  was  stated  that  his  Majesty  would  give  his  word 
and  sign  manual,  together  with  the  word  and  signature  of  the 
Emperor  into  the  bai^ain.  In  exchange  for  these  promises, 
the  Prince  and  estates  were  expected  to  give  their  own  oaths 
and  seals,  together  with  a  number  of  hostages.  Over  and 
above  this,  they  were  requested  to  deliver  up  the  cities  of  Brill 
and  Enkhuyzen,  Flushing  and  Arnemuyde.^  The  disparity  of 
such  guarantees  was  ridiculous.  The  royal  word,  even  when 
strengthened  by  the  imperial  promise,  and  confirmed  by  the 
autograpiis  of  Philip  and  Maximilian,  was  not  so  solid  a 
security,  in  the  opinion  of  Netherlanders,  as  to  outwe%h 
four  cities  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  with  all  their  population 
and  wealth.  To  give  collateral  pledges  and  hostages  upon  one 
side,  while  the  King  offered  none,  was  to  assign  a  superiority 
to  the  royal  word,  over  that  of  the  Prince  and  the  estates  which 
there  was  no  disposition  to  recognize.  Moreover,  it  was  very 
cogently  urged  that  to  give  up  the  cities  was  to  give  as  security 
for  the  contract,  some  of  the  principal  contracting  parties.f 

This  closed  the  negotiations.  The  provincial  plenipoten- 
tiaries took  their  leave  by  a  paper  dated  13th  July,  1575. 
which  recapitulated  the  main  incidents  of  the  conference. 
They  expressed  their  deep  regret  that  his  Majesty  should 
insist  so  firmly  on  the  banishment  of  the  Beformers,  for  it  was 
unjust  to  reserve  the  provinces  to  the  sole  use  of  a  small  number 
of  Catfiolics.  They  lamented  that  the  proposition  which  had 
been  made,  to  refer  the  religious  question  to  the  estates,  had 
neither  been  loyally  accepted,  nor  candidly  refused.  Thqr 
inferred,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  the  royal  government 


•  Be0oL  HolL,  J0I7  8,  1676,  bL  47. 

t  BeK>L  HoU.,  Jolj  8, 16, 1676,  bL  478,  606.    WageoMiv  viL  4tk 
VOL.  m.  2 
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had  been  to  amuse  the  states,  while  tune  was  thus  gained  for 
reducing  the  country  into  a  slavery  more  abject  than  any 
which  had  yet  existed.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  com- 
missioners as  solemnly  arerred  that  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  belonged  to  the  estate8.t 

It  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  insurgent  provinces  that 
the  government  had  been  insincere  from  the  b^inning,  and 
had  neither  expected  nor  desired  to  conclude  a  peace.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Philip  was  sincere  ;  so  far  as  it  could 
be  called  sincerity  to  be  willing  to  conclude  a  peace,  if  the 
provinces  would  abandon  the  main  objects  of  the  war.J  With 
his  impoverished  exchequer,  and  ruin  threatening  his  whole 
empire,  if  this  mortal  combat  should  be  continued  many  years 
longer,  he  could  have  no  motive  for  further  bloodshed,  pro- 
vided all  heretics  should  consent  to  abandon  the  country.  As 
tftual,  however,  he  left  his  agents  in  the  dark  as  to  his  real 
intentions.  Even  Requesens  was  as  much  in  doubt  as  to  the 
King's  secret  purposes  as  Margaret  of  Parma  had  ever  been 
in  former  times.§    Moreover,  the  Grand  Commander  and  the 


♦  Re3oL  HoU  Julj  16,  bL  606.    Wagenaer,  viL  49,  60.    Bor,  viii.  610. 

t  ResoJ.  HoU.  July  16,  1676,  bl.  612.    Bor,  yiU.  612. 

X  See  KIuit»  BxBt  der  HoU.  Staatsreg.,  i  90,  91,  note  34.— Compare  the 
remaricB  of  Oroen  ▼.  Prinst,  Archiyes;  etc.,  y.  269-262 ;  Bor,  yiii.  606,  616 ; 
Keteren,  y.  100;  Hoo£l,  x.  410. — Count  John  of  Nassau  was  distrustful  and 
disdainful  from  the  beginning.  Against  his  brother's  loyalty  and  the  straight- 
forward intentions  oT  the  estates,  he  felt  that  the  whole  force  of  the  MacchiayeUi 
system  of  poUcy  would  be  brought  to  bear  with  great  effect  He  felt  that  the 
object  of  the  King's  party  was  to  temporize,  to  oonfUse,  and  to  decelye.  He 
did  not  beheye  them  capable  of  conceding  the  real  object  in  dispute,  but  he 
feared  lest  they  might  obscure  the  judgment  of  the  plain  and  well"  meaning 
people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  Alluding  to  the  constant  attempts  made 
to  poison  himself  and  his  brother,  he  likens  the  pretended  negotiations  to 
Venetian  drugs;  by  which  eyesight,  hearing,  fbeling,  and  intellect  were  de- 
stroyed. Under  this  pernicious  influence,  the  luckless  people  would  not  per- 
oeiye  the  fire  burning  around  them,  but  would  shrink  at  a  rustling  leaf  Not 
comprehending  then  the  tendency  of  their  own  acts,  they  would  **  lay  bare  their 
own  backs  to  the  rod,  and  bring  faggots  ibr  their  own  ftueral  pUe.**— Arohiyee, 
etc.,  y.  ISl^lSt. 

§  Vigl.  ad  Hopp.,  ep.  263. 
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goyemmeiit  had,  after  all,  made  a  great  mistake  in  their  diplo- 
macy. The  estates  of  Brabant,  although  strongly  desirous 
that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  withdrawn,  were  equally 
stanch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  region,  and  many 
of  the  southern  provinces  entertained  the  same  sentin^nta 
Had  the  Governor,  therefere,  taken  the  states'  commissioners 
at  iheir  word,  and  left  the  decision  of  the  religious  question  to 
the  generd  a^embly,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  the  vote 
in  hu  favor.^  In  this  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  party  would  have  been  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position.f 

The  internal  government  of  the  insurgent  provinces  had 
remained  upon  the  £)oting  which  we  have  seen  established  in 
the  autumn  of  1574,  but  in  the  course  of  this  summer  (1575), 
however,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  union  of  HoUand  and 
Zealand,  under  the  authority  of  Orange.  The  selfish  principle 
of  municipal  aristocracy,  which  had  tended  to  keep  asunder 
these  various  groups  of  cities,  was  now  repressed  by  the 
energy  of  the  Prince  and  the  strong  determination  of  the 
pec^le. 

In  April,  1575,  certain  articles  of  union  between  Hcdland 
and  Zealand  were  proposed,  and  six  commissioners  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. This  ordinance  was  accepted  in  general  assembly  of 
both.^  It  was  in  twenty  articles.  It  declared  that,  during 
the  war,  the  Prince,  as  sovereign,  should  have  absolute  power 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  defence  of  the  country.  He 
was  to  appoint  military  ofiScers,  high  and  low,  establish  and 
remove  garrisons,  punish  offenders  against  the  laws  of  war. 
He  was  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  all  money  voted  by  the 


*  See  Wagenaer,  viL  52. 

t  Besides  the  Beaolutions  of  the  estates  of  Holland,  alreadj  cited,  see  Ibr 
the  history  of  these  negotiations;  Meteren,  v.  96-100;  Bor,  riii.  695-61S. 
Oroen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  v.  69,  et  seq.;  Hoofd,  x.  400,  411.— -Ck>mpai«  Bbo- 
tivogfao,  ib.  ix.  157-161 ;  Mendoza,  xiii.  269,  2*70. 

t  BesoL  HolL,  May  17, 18, 1575,  bL  291,  294.    Wagenaer  yil  15-18. 
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estates.  He  was  to  maintain  the  law^  in  the  King's  name,  as 
Count  of  doUand^  and  to  appoint  all  judicial  officers  upon 
nominations  hy  the  estates.  He  was,  at  the  usual  times,  to 
appoint  and  renew  the  magistracies  of  the  cities,  according  to 
their  constitutions.  He  was  to  protect  the  exercise  of  the 
Evangelical  Beformed  religion,  and  to  suppress  the  exercise  of 
the  Boman  rdigion,^  without  permitting,  however,  that  search 
should  be  made  into  the  creed  of  any  person.  A  deliberative 
and  executive  council,  by  which  the  jealousy  of  the  corpora- 
tions had  intended  to  hamper  his  government,  did  not  come 
into  more  than  nominal  existence.f 

The  articles  of  union  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  Prince, 
desiring  an  imfettered  expression  of  the  national  will,  wished 
the  ordinance  to  be  laid  before  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies.  The  estates,  however,  were  opposed  to  this 
democratic  proceeding.  They  represented  that  it  had  been 
customary  to  consult,  aftto  the  city  magistracies,  only  the 
captains  of  companies  and  the  deans  of  guilds  on  matters  of 
government.  The  Prince,  yielding  the  point,  the  captains  of 
companies  and  deans  of  guilds  accordingly  alone  united  with 
the  aristocratic  boards  in  ratifying  the  instrument  by  which 
his  authority  over  the  two  united  provinces  was  established. 
On  the  4th  of  June  this  first  union  was  solemnized.^ 

Upon  the  11th  of  July,  the  Prince  formally  accepted  the 
govemment.§  He,  however,  made  an  essential  change  in  a 
very  important  clause  of  the  ordinance.  In  place  of  the 
words,  the  ^' Boman  religion,"'  he  insisted  that  the  words, 
^^  religion  at  variance  with  the  €k)spel,''  should  be  substituted 


*  Ook  de  oefening  der  Evangelische  Gerefonneerde  Religie  handhaaven, 
doende  de  oefenlnge  der  Bomische  Religie  opboudcn." — ResoL  HolL,  ubi  sup. 

t  Wagenaer,  viL  19,  22,  23,  25.— Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  r. 
268-272.— See  Reaol.  HolL,  June  10,  21,  23, 1675,  bl.  381,  414,  420. 

X  Wagenaer,  vii.  19.  ResoL  HolL,  May  21,  1675,  bL  311,  318.  June  4, 
1675,  bL  359. — Compare  Groen  v,  Prinst,  Archives,  ota,  v.  271,  372. 

§  ResoL  HolL,  July  12.  16,  18,  19,  20,  1575,  bL  487  501,  514,  141  120  Bor, 
Tiii.  641-643.    Hoofil,  x  420,  42L 
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in  the  artide  by  which  Jie  was  enjoined  to  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of  such  religion.*  This  alteration  rebuked  the  bigotry 
which  had  already  grown  out  of  the  successful  resistance  to 
bigotry,  and  left  the  door  open  for  a  general  religious  tole- 
ration. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Prince  had  despatched  Saint  Aide- 
gonde  on  a  private  mission  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  During 
some  of  his  visits  to  that  potentate  he  had  seen  at  Heidelberg 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Bourbon.  That  lady  was  daughter 
of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the  most  ardent  of  the  Catholic 
Princes  of  France,  and  the  one  who  at  the  conferences  of 
Bayonne  had  been  most  indignant'  at  the  Queen  Dowager^s 
hesitation  to  imite  heartily  with  the  schemes  of  Alva  and 
Philip  f(»*  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  His  daughter, 
a  woman  of  beauty,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  forced  before  the 
canonical  age  to  take  the  religious  vows,  had  been  placed  in  the 
convent  of  Joiiarrs,  of  which  she  had  become  Abbess.  Always 
secretly  inclined  to  the  Beformed  religion,  she  had  fled  secretly 
fiom  her  cloister,  in  the  year  of  horrors  1572,  and  had  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  after  which  step 
her  fiftther  refused  to  receive  her  letters,  to  contribute  a  far- 
thing to  her  support,  or  even  to  acknowledge  her  claims  upon 
him  by  a  single  line  or  message  of  affection.t 

Under  these  circumstances  the  outcast  princess,  who  had 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  might  be  considered  her  own 
mistress,  and  she  was  neither  morally  nor  legally  bound,  when 
her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  great  champion  of 
the  Beformation,  to  ask  the  consent  of  a  parent  who  loathed 
her  religion  and  denied  her  existence.  The  legality  of  the 
divorce  from  Anne  of  Saxony  had  been  settled  by  a  full  expres- 
sion of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  which  she  most  respected  ;% 


«  B«soL  Hon,  July  22,  30,  1675,  bL  628,  542.  Wagenaer,  vil  22.— <k>mpare 
Groen  f.  Prinst,  Archivefl^  v.  272 ;  Kluit,  HoD.  Staatsreg^  I  116,  117,  note  55.  \ 

t  Arcfaiyes  et  Oorresm  v.  113. 

X  Acte  de  cinq  Ministres  da  St  Svangile  par  lequel  ils  dedarent  le  mariage  du 
Pl^ioe  d*Orange  6tre  legitime.'' — ^Archires,  etc.,  t.  216-226. 
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the  fitcts  upon  which  the  divorce  had  been  founded  having; 
been  proved  beyond  peradventure. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  well^be  more  unfortunate  in  its 
results  than  the  famous  Saxon  marriage,  the  arrangements 
for  which  had  occasioned  so  much  pondering  to  Philip, 
and  so  much  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  part  of  high 
personages  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  of  but  little  consequence  to  what  church 
the  unhappy  Princess  belonged,  and  they  must  be  sUghtlj 
versed  in  history  or  in  human  nature  who  can  imagine  these 
nuptials  to  have  exercised  any  effect  upon  ihe  religious  or 
political  sentiments  of  Orange.  The  Princess  was  of  a  stormy, 
ill-regulated  nature  ;  almost  a  lunatic  from  the  beginning. 
The  dislike  which  succeeded  to  her  fantastic  fondness  for  the 
Prince,  as  well  as  her  general  eccentricity,  had  soon  beccone 
the  talk  of  all  the  court  at  Brussels.  She  would  pass  week 
after  week  without  emerging  from  her  chamber,  keeping  the 
shutters  closed  and  candles  burning,  day  and  night.^  She 
quarrelled  violently  with  Countess  Egrnqnt  for  precedence, 
io  that  the  ludicrous  contentions  of  the  two  ladies  in  ante- 
chambers and  doorways  were  the  theme  and  the  amusement 
of  society.;!'  Her  insolence,  not  only  in  private  but  in  public, 
towards  her  husband  became  intolerable.  '^  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  bear  it  with  sadness  and  patience,''  said  the 
Prince,  with  great  magnanimity,  "  hoping  that  with  i^  would 
come  improvement.''  Nevertheless,  upon  one  occasion,  at  a 
supper  party,  she  had  used  such  language  in  the  presence  of 
Count  Horn  and  many  other  nobles,  ^'that  all  wondered 
that  he  could  endure  the  abusive  terins  which  she  applied  to 
him."J 

When  the  clouds  gathered  about  him,  when  he  had  become 
an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  her  reproaches  and  her  violence  in- 
creased'   The  sacrifice  of  their  wealth,  the  mortgages  and  sales 


*  Qroen  y.  Prlnst,  Archiyes,  I  386.  f  Papien  d*Etat,  vii  46x 

X  Letter  to  the  Eleotor  Aagi]8tu8.-^roen  r.  Prinit,  Aichiyea^  iL  31,  32. 
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which  he  effiocted  of  his  estates,  plate,  jewels,  and  furniture,  to 
raise  money  for  the  struggling  country,  excited  her  bitter  re- 
sentment. She  separated  herself  fix)m  him  by  degrees,  and  at 
last  abandoned  him  altogether.  Her  temper  became  violent  to 
ferodty.  She  beat  her  servants  with  her  hands  and  with 
dubs  ;  she  threatened  the  lives  of  herself,  of  her  attendants^ 
of  Count  John  of  Nassau,  with  knives  and  daggers,  and  in- 
dulged in  habitual  pro&nity  and  blasphemy,  uttering  frightful 
cunes  upon  all  around.  Her  original  tendency  to  intemper- 
ance had  so  much  increased,  that  she  was  often  unable  to 
stand  on  her  feet.  A  bottle  of  wine,  holding  more  than  a 
fuart,  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  evening,  together 
with  a  pound  of  BogOTy  was  her  usual  allowance.  She 
addressed  letters  to  Alva,  complaining  that  her  husband  had 
impoverished  himself  ^^  in  his  good-fer-nothing  Beggar  war,** 
and  b^ging  the  Duke  to  ftimish  her  with  a  little  ready  money 
and  with  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  possession  of  her  dower.* 


«  «*Derfaalben  inch  die  Ftinoessin  sich  dermaflflen  ertzuniedt,  das  sie  ihr  der 
frMrea  man  und  die  firaw  nudt  cinem  acbeidthdltz  gleicbial]fl  aach  mit  fdUMtmt 
gesdilagen  and  sehr  nbel  geacholten  hab/'  etc — Summahache  Verreichnis/  nnd 
ProtocoUe  der  Abgeaandten,  85-129.  Act  der  Fr.  Fnnceflsin  z\i  Uramen  vorge- 
flidia  Tortundhug  belasgnt,  A*".  1672. — MS.,  Dresden  Archives.    * 

*"  Habe  dantach  dea  Abends,  als  sie  gahr  und  also  beweindt  gewesen  das  ale 
nlcbt  stehen  konnen,  ein  sebreibmesserlein  in  den  recbten  ermel  zu  sicb  gestegkt* 
rctiabeaa  Graf  Johann  wan  er  tu  ibr  kumen  webre,  soUcbs  in  den  balss  m 
stoasen  ^~*gleicbfolls  babe  sie  em  briefttecber  bekhumen  mid  sollcben,  alls  sie 
auch  etwas  znTiel  getmnken,  zu  ihrem  Haupt  ins  bedt  gelegt,  etc.,  etc.  — —  Es 
las  ihr  auch  die  Fr.  Prinzessin  ofitmals  eyer  gahr  hardt  im  salltz  neden,  daraul, 
txing^  sie  dan  edtwan  zuril  and  werde  ungedoltig,  fluche  alle  bosze  fluecbe,  und 
werfe  die  speiazo  und  scbussel  und  allem  von  tisch  von  sk^**  etc.,  etc. — U&^ 
Dresden  Archives,  diet  act. 

'*  Und  die  Fr.  Prinzessin,  wie  sie  es  genant,  den  toOen  fnon,  nemlicb  dn  guedta 
flaacbe  weins  morgens  und  abermals  ein  guedte  flasche  zu  abendtszeidt  mehr  dan 
ein  masz  haltend  bekumen,  weksbes  ir  sambt  einem  Pfundt  Zugkera  bei  sk^  zu 
n«n&i  nicht  zu  vil  sey,**  eta,  etc. — Ibid. 

^'Der  man  aich  verweigert  hat  einen  brief  so  sie  an  den  Duca  de  Alba 

geschrieben  gen  C^In  zu  tragen  und  daselbet  femer  zu  uberscbigken. Der 

Innhalt  solchea  Brie&  sei  ungeverlich  gewesen,  das  sie  sich  bedagdt,  wie  man 
ae  alhie  so  gahr  nbel  tractir— das  guedt,  so  ihr  auf  des  Konings  anordnuog 
gehandtnucht  habe  sollen  werden,  entwendt  und  es  ikrtm  harm  sm  seinem  tm- 
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An  illicit  connexion  with  a  certain  John  Rubens,  an  exiled 
magistrate  of  Antwerp,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  painter, 
completed  the  list  of  her  delinquencies,  and  justified  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  with  Charlotte  de  Bourbon.*  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Land- 
grave William  to  remove  her  ftom  the  custody  of  the  Nassaus. 
This  took  place  with  infinite  difficulty,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1575.  Already,  in  1572,  Augustus  had  proposed  to  the 
Landgrave  that  she  should  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  that  a  minister  should  preach  to  her  daily  through  the 
grated  aperture  by  which  her  food  waa  to  be  admitted.  The 
Landgrave  remonstrated  at  so  inhuman  a  proposition,  which 
was,  however,  carried  into  effect.  The  wretched  Princess,  now 
completely  a  lunatic,  was  imprisoned  in  the  electoral  palace, 
in  a  chamber  where  the  windows  were  walled  up  and  a  small 
grating  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the  door.  Through  this 
wicket  came  her  food,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  holy  man 
appointed  to  preach  daily  for  her  edification.f 

Two  years  long,  she  endured  this  terrible  punishment,  and 
died  mad,  J  on  the  18th  of  December,  1577.     On  the  following 


nuizen  Goesen  Kriegk  tu  gehrauchen  zugestellt  haben.  Bidte  das  der  Duca  de 
Alba  wUle  vor  sie  schreiben  an  das  Cammergericht  umb  Mandate  das  sie  von  G£ 
Johanns  gefengknisz  ledig  unnd  zu  Spier  vor  recht  gestellt  werden  moge.  Auch 
das  er,  der  von  Alba,  ir  die  nechste  Men  etwas  von  gddt  uud  dabei  einen  gesandten 
mit  mundlicher  werbung  zuschigken  wolle.  Sej  der  Brief  zwei  Bogen  lank," 
etc — ^liS.,  Dresden  Archives,  diet  act 

♦  Acta:  Der.  Fran  Pnncessin  zu  Uranien,  etc. — Abscbriften  von  F.  Annen, 
Ehestifftung,  etc. — Schicknng  an  Job.  G-.  tzu  Nass.  Abholong  der  Princessin 
and  todtlichen  Abgang. — MS.,  Dresd.  Arch.,  1675-1679,  passim.  Bakhujzen  v. 
d.  Brinck.    Het  Huwelijk  van  W.  v.  Oranje,  188,  sqq. 

f  ^'Seindt  auch  der  endlichen  meinung,  wan  sie  also  in  geheim  vorwahret 
und  ein  Predicant  verordnet,  der  sie  teglich  durch  ein  fensterlein  do  \t  die  speys 
und  tranck  gericbt  werde  Irer  begangenen  sunde  mit  Vleiss  erinnere." — ^Letter 
of  Elector  Augustus  to  Landgrave  William,  July  9,  1672.— MS.,  Dread.  Arch. 
"Ganz  gestoaten  Geistes."— Ibid. 

§  **  Deegleichen,  habe  ich  auch  angeordnet**  writes  Secretary  Hans  Jenitx 
immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  Princess,  "dasz  die  fMier  durch  die 
Uwutrer^  welohe  sie  xvmor  zuffemauer%  wiederum  ausgebrochen  werden  imd  sol  der 
Bettmeister  mit  Beinigung  derselben  Siube  und  Kammer  sich  E.  F.  G.  befehl 
naoh  verhalten.  E.  F.  G.  kann  ich  auch  unterthonigst  nicht  verhalten,  dasz 
keine  neue  ThCir  vor  solche  stube  gemaeoht  worden sondem  man  hat 
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day,  she  was  buried  in  the  electoral  tomb  at  Meissen ;  a 
pompous  processioii  of  '^  school  children,  clergy,  magistrates, 
nobility,  and  citizens''  conducting  her  to  that  rest  of  which 
she  could  no  longer  be  deprived  by  the  cruelty  of  man  nor  her 
own  violent  temperament.*^ 

80  far,  therefore,  as  the  character  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon 
and  the  Intimacy  of  her  future  offspring  were  concerned, 
she  received  ample  guarantees.  For  the  rest,  the  Prince,  in 
a  simple  letter,  informed  her  that  he  was  already  past  his 
prime,  having  reached  his  forty-second  year,  and  that  his 
fortune  was  encumbered  not  only  with  settlements  for  his 
children  by  previous  marriages,  but  by  debts  contracted  in 
the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country.f  A  convention  of  doctors 
and  bishops  of  France,  summoned  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier, 
afterwards  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  conventual  vows  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  conformable  neither  to  the 
laws  of  France  nor  to  the  canons  of  the  Trent  Council4  She 
was  conducted  to  Brill  by  Saint  Aldegonde,  where  she  was 


dorch  die  alte  Thare  in  dem  obera  Felde  war  ein  viar  eddchi  Loch  ausgeach* 
mtUn  und  wm  starkem  eisemen  Bleeh  ein  enges  OiUer  dafur  gemacht  daaz  man 

aoBwendig  auf  dem  Saal  auch  veraehlieaaen  kann. Es  steht  auch  zu  E.  F.  G. 

Ge&Jlen,  ob  man  die  grosse  eiseme  hande  mit  den  Vorlege  schlosaemf  damit  die 
Tkuere  von  anuen  verwart  geweaen,  also  daran  bleiben  lasaen,  oder  wieder  ana 
dem  atein  aushauen  and  abfeilen  lasaen  wolle,  aber  die  gutter  tot  den  Fenatem 
koonen  meines  Bedunckens  wohl  bleiben.  Hana  Jenitz  an  ChurfCkratin  Anna 
Acta :  Inventarium  tiber  F.  Annen,  p.  3.  Uranien  Vorlasaenschaft,  eta,  A*. 
1677.— MS^  Dresden  Archives.  * 

o  Diet  Act— MS.,  Dresden  Ardiivea. 

It  can  certainly  be  considered  no  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  archives  to 
make  these  slender  allusions  to  a  tale,  the  main  (eatures  of  which  have  already 
been  published,  not  only  by  MM.  Groen  v.  Prinsterer  and  Bakhuyzen,  in  Hol- 
land, bat  by  the  Saxon  Professor  Bottifi^er,  in  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to 
nsderstand  the  character  and  career  of  Orange,  and  his  relations  with  Germany, 
without  a  complete  view  of  the  Saxon  marriage.  The  extracts  firom  the  ^  geo- 
mantic  letters"  of  Elector  Augustus,  however,  given  in  Bottiger  (Hist  Tasche^b. 
1836,  p.  169-173),  with  their  ftirious  attacks  upon  the  Prince  and  upon  Chariotte 
of  Bourbon,  seem  to  us  too  obscene  to  be  admitted,  even  in  a  note  to  these  pages, 
and  in  a  foreign  language. 

f  "Memoire  pour  le  Comte  de  Hohenlo  allant  de  la  part  du  Prince  d'Orange 
vers  Ic  Comte  J.  de  Nassau,  TElecteur  Palatin,  et  son  Spouse,  Mile,  de  Bourbon." 
— Aich.  eta,  v.  189-192.     %  Apotogie  du  Prince  d'Orange.— Ed.  Sylvius,  37,  38. 
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received  by  her  bridegroom,  to  whom  she  was  miited  on  the 
12th  of  June.  The  wedding  festival  was  held  at  Dort  with 
much  revehy  and  holiday  making,  "but  without  dancing."* 

In  this  connexion,  no  doubt  the  Prince  consulted  his  incli- 
nation only.  Eminently  domestic  in  his  habits,  he  required 
the  relief  of  companionship  at  home  to  the  exhausting  affitirs 
which  made  up  his  life  abroad.  For  years  he  had  never 
enjoyed  social  converse,  except  at  long  intervals,  with  man  or 
woman.;  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  contract 
this  marriage.  It  was  equally  natural  that  he  should  make 
many  enemies  by  so  impolitic  a  match.  The  Elector  Palatine, 
who  was  in  place  of  guardian  to  the  bride,  decidedly  disap- 
proved, although  he  was  suspectei  of  favoring  the  alliance.f 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  for  a  time  was  furious  ;  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  absolutely  delirious  \rith  rage.|  The  Diet  of  the 
Empire  was  to  be  held  within  a  few  weeks  at  Frankfort, 
where  it  was  very  certain  that  the  outraged  and  influential 
Elector  wotdd  make  his  appearance,  oveiflowing  with  anger, 
and  determined  to  revenge  upon  the  cause  of  the'  Netherland 
Reformation  the  injury  which  he  had  personally  received. 
Even  the  wise,  considerate,  affectionate  brother,  John  of 
Nassau,  considered  the  marriage  an  act  of  madness.  He  did 
what  he  could,  by  argument  and  entreaty,  to  dissuade  the 
Prince  from  its  completion  ;§  although  he  afterwards  volun- 
tarily confessed  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  deeply 
calumniated,  and  was  an  inestimable  treasure  to  his  brother.|| 
The  French  government  made  use  of  the  circumstance  to  jus- 
tify itself  in  a  still  further  alienation  from  the  cause  of  the 
Prince  than  it  had  hitherto  manifested,  but  this  was  rather 
pretence  than  reality. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  however,  that  the  Saxon 
and  Hessian  indignation  could  be  easily  allayed.    The  Land- 


*  Archives  et  Corfesp.,  ▼.  226.    Bor,  yilL  644.    Meteren,  v.  100. 

t  AichiTes  et  Correspondanoe,  ▼.  300.  ^  Ibid. 

§  md.,  Y.  203,  204.  I  Ibid^  y.  312,  313. 
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grave  was  extremely  yiolent.  "  Truly,  I  cannot  imagine,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ^^  quo  conailio  that  wiseacre  of 
an  Ald^onde,  and  whosoever  eke  has  been  aiding  and 
abetting,  have  undertaken  this  affiur.  Nam  8%  pietcUem 
respidas,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  considering  she  is  a 
Frenchwoman,  a  nun,  and  moreover  a  fugitive  nun,  about 
whose  chastity  there  has  been  considerable  question,  the 
Prince  has  got  out  of  the  6ying-pan  into  the  fire.  Si/ormam 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  her  beauty  which  charmed 
him,  since,  without  doubt,  he  must  be  rather  frightened  than 
del^hted,  when  he  looks  upon  her.  Si  spem  prolisy  the 
Prince  has  certainly  only  too  man^  heirs  already,  and  ought 
to  wish  that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  children.  8i  amidttamy 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  while  her  &ther  expresses  himself  in 
such  threatening  lai^uage  with  regard  to  her,  that  there  will 
be  much  cordiality  of  friendship  on  his  part.  Let  them  look  to 
it,  then,  lest  it  £sure  with  them  no  better  than  with  the 
Admiral,  at  his  Paris  wedding;  for  those  gentlemen  can 
hardly  foigive  such  injuries,  sine  mereurio  et  arsenioo  stib- 
limcao/"^ 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  frantic  with  choler,  and  almost 
ludicious  in  the  vehemence  of  its  expression.  Count  John 
was  unceasing  in  his  exhortations  to  his  brother  to  respect  the 
senffltiveness  of  these  important  personages,  and  to  remember 
how  much  good  and  now  much  evil  it  was  in  their  power  to 
compass,  with  regard  to  himself  and  to  the  great  cause  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  He  reminded  him,  too,  that  the  divorce 
had  not  been,  and  would  not  be  considered  impregnable  as  to 
form,  cmd  that  much  discomfort  and  detriment  was  likely  to 
grow  out  of  the  whole  proceeding,  for  himself  and  his  &mily.t 
The  Prince,  however,  was  immovable  in  his  resolution,  and  fix)m 
Ihe  vfhole  tone  of  his  correspondence  and  deportment  it  was 
obvious  that  his  marriage  was  one  rather  of  inclination  than  of 


*  Archives  et  Oorrespondance,  v.  227,  228. 

f  See  the  letter  of  Count  John  to  Prince  of  Orange,  Arduves,  y.  208-213. 
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policy.  "  I  can  assure  you,  my  brother,"  he  wrote  to  Count 
John,  "  that  my  character  has  always  tended  to  this — to  care 
neither  for  words  nor  menaces  in  any  matter  where  I  can  act 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  without  doing  injury  to  my 
neighbour.  Truly,  if  I  had  paid  regard  to  the  threats  of 
princes,  I  should  never  have  embaj:ked  in  so  many  dangerous 
affidrs,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Bang,  my  master,  in  times  pasty 
and  even  to  the  advice  of  many  of  my  relatives  and  friends."* 

The  evil  consequences  which  had  been  foreseen  were  not 
slow  to  manifest  themselves.  There  was  much  discussion  of 
the  Prince's  marriage  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  and  there 
was  even  a  proposition,  formally  to  declare  the  Calvinists  ex- 
cluded in  Germany  from  the  benefits  of  the  Peace  of  Passau. 
The  Archduke  Eudolph  was  soon  afterwards  elected  King 
of  the  Bomans  and  of  Bohemia,  although  hitherto,  according 
to  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  Beformation  in  Grermany 
and  the  Netherlands,  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  to 
hold  out  hopes  to  Henry  the  Third,  and  to  excite  the  fears  of 
Maximilian.t 

While  these  important  afiairs,  public  and  private,  had  been 
occurring  in  the  south  of  Holland  and  in  Germany,  a  very 
nefarious  transaction  had  disgraced  the  cause  of  the  patriot 
party  in  the  northern  quarter.  Diedrich  Sonoy,  governor  of 
that  portion  of  Holland,  a  man  of  great  bravery  but  of 
extreme  ferocity  of  character,  had  discovered  an  extensive  con- 
spiracy among  certain  of  the  inhabitants,  in  aid  of  an  approach- 
ing Spanish  invasion.  Bands  of  land-loupers  had  been  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  intimation  which  he  had  received  or 
affected  to  have  received,  to  set  fire  to  villages  and  towns  in 
every  direction,  to  set  up  beacons,  and  to  conduct  a  series  of 
signals  by  which  the  expeditions  about  to  be  organized  were 
to  be  furthered  in  their  objects. J    The  Qt)vemor,  determined 


*  See  the  letter,  Archives,  etc.,  244-262. 

t  Vide  Oroen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  v.  299,  300. 

X  Bor,  viiu  623,  sqq.    Hoofd,  x.  411.  412.    Wagenaer,  viL  64,  et  seq. 
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to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  could  not  be  more  prompt  nor 
more  terrible  than  himself,  improvised,  of  his  own  authority,  a 
tribunal  in  imitation  of  the  in&mous  Blood-Council.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  character  of  the  country,  Sonoy  was  riot  a  Hoi* 
lander,  nor  was  the  jurisdiction  of  this  newly  established  court 
allowed  to  extend  beyond  very  narrow  limits.  Eight  vaga- 
bonds were,  however,  arrested  and  doomed  to  tortures  the  most 
horrible,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  confessions  implicating 
persons  of  higher  position  in  the  land  than  themselves.  Seven, 
after  a  few  turns  of  the  pulley  and  the  screw,  confessed  all 
which  they  were  expected  to  confess,  and  accused  all  whom 
they  were  requested  to  accuse.  The  eighth  was  firmer,  and 
refused  to  testify  to  the  guilt  of  certain  respectable  house- 
holders, whose  names  he  had,  perhaps,  never  heard,  and  against 
whom  there  was  no  shadow  of  evidence.  He  was,  however, 
reduced  by  three  hours  and  a  half  of  sharp  torture  to  confess, 
entirely  according  to  their  orders,  so  that  accusations  and  evi* 
dence  were  thus  obtained  against  certain  influential  gentlemen 
of  the  province,  whose  only  crime  was  a  secret  adherence  to 
the  Catholic  Faith.* 

The  eight  wretches  who  had  been  induced  by  promises 
of  xmconditional    pardon    upon   one  hand,  and   by  savage 
torture  on  the  other,  to  bear  this  felse  witness,  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned  alive,  and  on  their  way  to  the  stake, 
they^  all  retracted    the    statements    which    had    only  been 
extorted  from  them  by  the  rack.     Nevertheless,  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  thus  designated,  were  arrested.    Charged 
with  plotting  a  general  conflagration  of  the  villages  and  farm- 
houses, in  conjunction  with  an  invasion  by  Hierges  and  other 
Papist  generals,  they  indignantly  protested  their  innocence ; 
but  two  of  them,  a  certain  Eopp  Comeliszoon,  and  his  son, 
Nanning  Koppezoon,  were  selected    to    undergo  the  most 
cruel  torture  which  had  yet  been  practised  in  the  Netherlands.t 
Sonoy,  to  his  eternal  shame,  was  disposed  to  prove  that  human 


*  Bor,  TiiL  628,  fleq.     HoofO,  x.  412. 
t  Bor,  viiL  t2%  aeq.    Hoofd,  z.  413,  aeq. 
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ingenuity  to  inflict  human  misery  had  not  been  exhausted  in 
the  chambers  of  the  Blood  Council,  for  it  was  to  be  shown  that 
Reformers  were  capable  of  giving  a  lesson  even  to  inqmsitors 
in  this  diabolical  science.  Eopp,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  was 
tortured  during  a  whole  day.  On  the  following  morning  he 
was  again  brought  to  the  rack,  but  the  old  man  was  too  weak 
to  endure  all  the  agony  which  his  tormentors  had  pro- 
vided for  him.  Hardly  had  he  been  placed  upon  the  bed  of 
torture  than  he  calmly  expired,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
tribunal*  "  The  Devil  has  broken  his  neck  and  carried  him 
off  to  hell,''  cried  they  ferociously.  ^'  Nevertheless,  that  shall 
not  prevent  him  from  being  hung  and  quartered."  This 
decree  of  impotent  vengeance  was  accordingly  executed.f 
The  son  of  Kopp,  however,  Nanning  Koppezoon,  was  a  man 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  years.  He  bore  with  perfect  fortitude 
a  series  of  incredible  tortures,  after  which,  with  his  body  singed 
fiom  head  to  heel,  and  his  feet  almost  entirely  flayed,  he 
was  left  for  six  .weeks  to  crawl  about  his  dungeon  on  his  knees. 
He  was  then  brought  back  to  the  torture-room,  and  again 
stretched  upon  the  rack,  while  a  large  earthen  vessel,  made 
for  the  purpose,  was  placed,  inverted,  upon  his  naked  body. 
A  mimber  of  rats  were  introduced  under  this  cover,  and  hot 
coals  were  heaped  upon  the  vessel,  till  the  rats,  rendered 
ftirious  by  the  heat,  gnawed  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
victim,  in  their  agony  to  escape.^    The  holes  thus  torn  in  his 


o  Bor,  viil  627,  628.    Hoofil,  x.  413.  f  Hoofil,  x.  413. 

X  Bor  (viiL  628)  coQscienticmsIy  furnishes  diagrams  of  the  machineiy  hj  aid: 
of  which  this  devilish  cruelty  was  inflicted.  TIio  rats  were  sent  by  the  Governor 
himselC — ^Vide  Letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  Sonoj,  apud  Bor,  viii.  640,  641. 
The  whole  letter  is  a  wonderftd  monument  of  barbarity.  The  incredible  tortures 
to  which  the  poor  creatnres  had  been  subjected  are  detailed  in  a  busmess-like 
manner,  as  though  the  transactions  were  quite  regular  and  laudable.  The  Oom- 
missioners  conclude  with  pious  wishes  for  the  Governor's  welfare:  "Noble,  wise, 
virtuous,  and  very  discreet  sir,"  they  rfay,  "we  have  wished  to  apprise  you  of  the 
foregoing,  and  we  Aow  pray  that  God  Almighty  may  spare  you  in  a  happy, 
healthy  and  long-continued  government"— It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
'*  wise,  virtuous,  and  very  discreet^'  Governor,  who  thus  caused  his  fellow-citi- 
zen's bowels  to  be  gnawed  by  rats,  was  not  allowed  to  rom^  much  longer  in 
his  "happy  and  healthy  government" 
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Ueeding  flesh  were  fllled  with  red-hot  coaLs.  He  was  affcer- 
waids  subjected  to  other  tortures  too  foul  to  relate  ;  nor  was 
it  till  he  had  endured  all  this  agony,  with  a  fortitude  which 
seemed  supernatural,  that  he  was  at  last '  discovered  to  be 
human.  Scorched,  bitten,  dislocated  in  every  joint,  sleepless, 
starving,  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  at  last  crushed  into  a 
false  confession,  by  a  promise  of  absolute  forgiveness.  He 
admitted  everything  which  was  brought  to  his  charge,  con- 
fessing a  catalogue  of  contemplated  burnings  and  beacon 
finngs  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed,  and  avowing  himself 
in  league  with  other  desperate  Papists,  still  more  dangerous 
than  himself 

Notwithstanding  the  prcHnises  of  pardon,  Nanning  was  then 
condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  ordained  that  his  heart 
should  be  torn  from  his  living  bosom,  and  thrown  in  his  face, 
afler  which  his  head  was  to  be  taken  off  and  exposed  on  the 
church  steeple  of  his  native  village.  His  body  was  then  to 
be  cut  in  four,  and  a  quarter  fitstened  upon  different  towers  of 
the  city  of  Alkmaar,  for  it  was  that  city,  recently  so  famous 
for  its  heroic  resistance  to  the  Spanish  army,  which  was  now 
sullied  by  all  this  cold-blooded  atrocity.  When  led  to  execu- 
tion, the  victim  recanted  indignantly  the  confessions  forced 
firom  him  by  weakness  of  body,  and  exonerated  the  persons 
whom  he  had  fidsely  accused.  A  certain  clergyman,  named 
Jurian  Epeszoon,  endeavouring  by  loud  praying  to  drown  his 
voioe,  that  the  people  might  not  rise  with  indignation,  and  the 
dying  prisoner  with  his  last  breath  solenmly  sunmioned  this 
unworthy  pastor  c^  Christ  to  meet  him  within  three  days 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
authentic  fact,  that  the  clergyman  thus  summoned,  went  home 
pensively  firom  the  place  of  execution,  sickened  inunediately 
and  died  upon  the  appointed  diay.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  solemn  recantation,  the  persons  ac- 
cused were  arrested,  and  in  their  turn  subjected  to  torture. 


*  Bor,   Tiii   628,  et  seq.    Hoofd,  x.  414.    Wagwiaer,  vii  08.    Brandt^  Hist 
Rdl  i  MS.     Velins  Horn,  bL  440. 
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but  the  affiiir  now  reached  the  ears  of  Orange.  His  peremp- 
tory orders,  with  the  universal  excitement  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  last  checked  the  course  of  the  outrage,  and 
the  accused  persons  were  remanded  to  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained till  liberated  by  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  After 
their  release  they  commenced  legal  proceedings  against  Sonoy, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  their  own  innocence,  and  of 
bringing  the  inhuman  functionary  to  justice.  The  process 
languished,  however,  and  was  finally  abandoned,  for  the 
powerful  Governor  had  rendered  such  eminent  service  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  it  was  thought  unwise  to  push  him  to 
extremity.  It  is  no  impeachment  upon  the  character  of  the 
Prince  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  not  prevented.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  omnipresent.  Neither  is  it  just  to 
consider  the  tortures  and  death  thus  inflicted  upon  innocent 
men  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  were 
the  crimes  of  an  individual  who  had  been  useful,  but  who, 
like  the  Count  De  la  Marck,  had  now  contaminated  his  hand 
with  the  blood  of  the  guiltless.  The  new  tribunal  never  took 
root,  and  was  abolished  as  soon  as  its  initiatory  horrors  were 
known.* 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Oudewater,  entirely  unprepared  for 
such  an  event,  was  besi^d  by  Hierges,  but  the  garrison 
and  the  population,  although  weak,  were  brave.  The  town 
resisted  eighteen  days,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  was  car- 
ried by  assault,t  after  which  the  usual  horrors  were  fully 
practised,  after  which  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  townspeople  fared  little  better.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or  obliged  to  purchase  their  lives 
by  heavy  ransoms,  while  matrons  and  maids  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion to  the  soldiers  at  two  or  three  dollars  each.  J  Almost  every 
house  in  the  city  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  these  horrible 
but  very  customary  scenes  having  been  enacted,  the  army  of 


♦  Bor,  viii  628-641.     Hoom.  x.  416-419. 

t  Bor,  TiiL  646.    Meteron,  y.  100.        |  Bor,  viiL  646.     Hoofd,  x.  424^  626. 
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Hierges  took  its  way  to  Schoonhoven.  That  city,  not  defend- 
ing itself,  secured  tolerable  terms  of  capitulation,  and  sur- 
rendered on  the  24th  of  August.^ 

The  Grand  Commander  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of 
naval  assistance  from  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination to  the  last  expedition  which  had  been  organized.  It 
was,  however,  necessary  that  a  foothold  should  be  recovered 
upon  the  seaboard,  before  a  descent  from  without  could  be 
met  with  proper  co-operation  from  the  land  forces  within,  and 
he  was  most  anxious,  therefore,  to  effect  the  reconquest  of  some 
portion  of  Zealand.  The  island  of  Tholen  was  still  Spanish, 
and  had  been  so  since  the  memorable  expedition  of  Mon- 
dragon  to  South  Beveland.  From  this  interior  portion  of 
the  archipelago  the  Governor  now  determined  to  attempt  an 
expedition  against  the  outer  and  more  important  territory. 
The  three  principal  islands  were  Tholen,  Duiveland,  and 
Schouwen.  Tholen  was  the  iSrst  which  detached  itself  from 
the  continent.  Next,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  bay  two 
leagues  in  width,  was  Duiveland,  or  the  Isle  of  Doves.  Be- 
yond, and  parted  by  a  narrower  frith,  was  Schouwen,  fronting 
directly  upon  the  ocean,  fortified  by  its  strong  capital  city, 
Zierickzee,  and  containing  other  villages  of  inferior  con- 
sequence.t 

Bequesens  had  been  long  revolving  in  his  mind  the  means  of 
possessing  himself  of  this  important  island.  He  had  caused 
to  be  oonstructed  a  numerous  armada  of  boats  and  light 
vessels  of  various  dimensions,  and  he  now  came  to  Tholen 
to  organize  the  expedition.  His  prospects  werp  at  first 
not  fiattering,  for  the  gul&  and  estuaries  swarmed  with 
Zealand  vessels,  manned  by  crews  celebrated  for  their  skill 
sod  audacity.  Traitors,  however,  from  2iealand  itself  now 
came  forward  to  teach  the  Spanish  Commander  how  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  their  own  country.    These  refugees  explained 


•  Bor,  TvL  447.    Meteren,  y.  100. 

t  Bor,  yiil  64S-650.      Hoo$a,  x.  426,  427.     M«teren,  y.  101,  102.     Mendaza» 
xiy.  281.    Bentivoglio,  ix.  164,  et  seq. 
VOL.  m.  Z 
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to  Bequesens  that  a  narrow  flat  extended  under  the  sea 
from  Philipsland,  a  small  and  nninhalnted  islet  situate  close 
to  Tholen,  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Duiveland.  Upon  this 
Buhmerged  tongue  of  land  the  water,  during  ebb-tide,  was 
sufficiently  shaUow  to  be  waded,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
possible  for  a  determined  band,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to 
make  the  perilous  passage.  Once  arrived  at  Dmveland,  they 
could  more  easily  cross  the  intervening  creek  to  Schouwen, 
which  was  not  so  deep  and  only  half  as  wide,  so  that  a  force 
thus  sent  through  these  dangerous  shallows,  might  take  poB- 
session  of  Dmveland  and  lay  siege  to  Zierickzee,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  Zealand  fleet,  which  would  be  unable  to  sail  near 
enough  to  intercept  their  passage.^ 

The  Commander  determined  that  the  enterprise  should  be 
attempted.  It  was  not  a  novelty,  because  Mondragon,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  already  most  brilliantly  conducted  a  veiy 
similar  expedition.  The  present  was,  however,  a  much  more 
daring  scheme.  The  other  exploit,  although  sufficiently 
hazardous,  and  entirely  successful,  had  been  a  victory  gained 
over  the  sea  alone.  It  had  been  a  surprise,  and  had  been 
eflected  without  any  opposition  from  human  enemies.  Here, 
however,  they  were  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  ocean  and  dark- 
ness, but  with  a  watchful  and  determined  foe.  The  Zealanders 
were  aware  that  the  enterprise  was  in  contemplation,  and  their 
vessels  lay  about  the  contiguous  waters  in  considerable  force.f 
Nevertheless,  the  determination  of  the  Grand  Commander 
Vras  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  troops.  Having  satisfied 
himself  by  personal  experiment  that  the  enterprise  was  possible, 
and  that  therefore  his  brave  soldiers  could  accomplish  it,  he 
decided  that  the  glory  of  the  achievement  should  be  fairly 
shared,  as  before,  among  the  different  nations  which  served 
the  King. 

After  completing   his    preparations,  Bequesens   came   to 


®  Bor,  tibi  sup.    Hoofd,  x.  426.    Me&doza^  xiy.  282.    BeotiTOglio,  ix.  165. 
t  Bentiyogik)^  iz.  165.      Hoofd,  x.  42a      Bor,  yiil  648-650.     Mendoni 
xtT.  283. 
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Tholen,  at  which  lendezvouB  were  assembled  three  thousand 
infiftntTy,  partly  Spaniards,  partly  Gtermans,  partly  Walloons. 
Besides  these,  a  picked  corps  of  two  hundred  sappers  and 
miners  was  to  accompany  the  expedition,  in  order  that  no 
time  might  he  lost  in  fortifying  themselves  as  soon  as  ihey 
had  eeis&ed  possession  <^  Schouwen.  Four  hundred  mounted 
troopers  were,  moreover,  stationed  in  the  town  of  Tholen, 
while  the  little  fleet,  which  had  been  prepared  at  Antwerp,  lay 
near  that  city  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  land  force  as  soon 
as  they  should  complete  their  enterprise.  The  Grand  Com- 
mander now  divided  the  whole  ferce  into  two  parts.  One  half 
was  to  remain  in  the  boats,  under  the  command  of  Mondragon ; 
the  other  hali^  accompanied  by  the  two  hundred  pioneers^ 
were  to  wade  through  the  sea  from  Philipdand  to  Duiveland 
and  Sohouwen.  Each  soldier  of  this  detachment  was  pro- 
vided wiih  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  pounds  of  powder,  and  rations 
for  three  days  in  a  canvas  bag  suspended  at  his  neck.  The 
leader  of  this  expedition  was  Bon  Osorio  d'Ulloa,  an  officer 
distinguished  for  lus  experience  and  bravery.^ 

On  the  night  selected  for  the  enterprise,  that  of  the  27th 
September,  the  moon  was  a  day  old  in  its  fourth  quarter, 
and  rose  a  little '  before  twelve.  It  was  low  water  at  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning.  The  Grand  Commander, 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  midnight,  crossed  to  Philipsland,  and 
stood  on  the  shore  to  watch  the  setting  forth  of  the  little  army. 
He  addressed  a  short  harangue  to  them,  in  which  he  skil- 
fiilly  struck  the  chords  of  Spanish  chivalry  and  the  national 
love  of  glory,t  and  was  answered  with  loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheers.  Don  Osorio  d'TJUoa  then  stripped  and  plunged 
into  the  sea  immediately  after  the  guides.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spaniards,  after  whom  came  the  (Germans  and 
ttien  the  Walloons.  The  two  hundred  sappers  and  miners 
came  next,  and  Don  Ghtbriel  Peralta,  with  his  Spanish  com- 


*  Bentiroglio,  ix.  166.    HoofH,  x.  427,  428.    Mendosa,  xir.  288. 
f  Hoofd,  X.  428.    Bor,  yilL  648-650.    llendOEa^  xiy.  283;  284. 
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pany,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  wild  night.  Incessant 
lightning  alternately  revealed  and  obscured  the  progress  of 
the  midnight  march  through  the  black  waters^  as  the  anxious 
Conmiander  watched  the  expedition  from  the  shore,  but  the 
soldiers  were  quickly  swallowed  up  in  the  gloom.*  As  they 
advanced  cautiously,  two  by  two,  the  daring  adventurers  found 
themselves  soon  nearly  up  to  their  necks  in  the  waves,  while  so 
narrow  was  the  submerged  bank  along  which  they  were 
marching,  that  a  misstep  to  the  right  or  left  was  fatal.  Luckless 
individuals  repeatedly  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Meantime,  as  the 
sickly  light  of  the  waning  moon  came  forth  at  intervals 
through  the  stormy  clouds,  the  soldiers  could  plainly  perceive 
the  files  of  Zealand  vessels  through  which  they  were  to  march, 
and  which  were  anchored  as  close  to  the  flat  as  the  water  would 
allow.  Some  had  recklessly  stranded  themselves,  in  their 
eagerness  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  the  artil- 
lery played  unceasingly  from  the  larger  vessels.  Discharges 
of  musketry  came  continually  from  all,  but  the  fitful  lightning 
rendered  the  aim  difficult  and  the  fire  comparatively  harmle8s,f 
while  the  Spaniards  were,  moreover,  protected,  as  to  a  large 
part  of  their  bodies,  by  the  water  in  which  they  were  immersed. 
At  times,  they  halted  for  breath,  or  to  engage  in  fierce 
skirmishes  with  their  nearest  assailants.  Standing  breast- 
high  in  the  waves,  and  surrounded  at  intervals  by  total 
darkness,  they  were  yet  able  to  pour  an  occasional  well- 
directed    volley  into    the    hostile    ranks.     The    Zealanders, 


♦  Bor,  viiL  648-650.  Hoofd,  x.  428.  Bentivoglio,  ix.  167.— According  to 
Mendoza,  the  akjwas  full  of  preternatural  appearances  on  that  memorable  night; 
UteraUy, 

"  The  exhalations  whizzmg  through  the  air 
Grave  8o  much  light  that  one  might  read  by  them." 

Julius  CcBScar, 

^'Yienddse  en  aqual  pwUo  cometas  y  senaks  en  el  cielo  de  grande  daridad  y 
tanta  que  se  leian  cartas  como  si  fiiera  de  dia,  quo  ponia  admiracion  el  verlas; 
Juzgando  los  mas  ser  cosa  fuera  del  curso  natural,"  etc. :  xiv.  284. — Comparo 
8trada,  yiii.  398. 
f  Bentivoglio,  ix.  167.    Hoofd,  x.  429.    Wagenaer,  vii.  71. 
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however,  did  not  assail  them  with  fire-arms  alone.  They 
transfixed  some  with  their  fatal  harpoons  ;  they  dragged  others 
firom  the  path  with  boathooks ;  they  beat  out  the  brains  of 
others  with  heavy  flails.^  Many  were  the  mortal  duels  thus 
fought  in  the  darkness,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  many  were  the  deeds  of  audacity  which  no  eye  was  to 
mark  save  those  by  whom  they  were  achieved.  Still,  in  spite 
of  all  impediments  and  losses,  the  Spaniards  steadily  advanced. 
If  other  arms  proved  less  available,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
fierce  taunts  and  invectives  of  their  often  invisible  foes,  who 
reviled  them  as  water-dogs,  fetching  and  carrying  for  a  master 
who  despised  them  ;  as  mercenaries  who  coined  their  blood  for 
gold,  and  were  employed  by  tyrants  for  the  basest  uses.  If 
stung  by  these  mocking  voices,  they  turned  in  the  darkness  to 
chastise  their  unseen  tormentors,  they  were  certain  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  their  comrades,  and  to  be  pushed  firom  their 
narrow  pathway  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Thus  many  perished. 
The  night  wore  on,  and  the  adventurers  still  fought 
it  out  manfully,  but  very  slowly,  the  main  body  of  Spaniards, 
Qermans,  and  Walloons,  soon  after  daylight,  reaching  the 
opposite  shore,  having  sustained  considerable  losses,  but 
in  perfect  order.  The  pioneers  were  not  so  fortunate.  The 
tide  rose  over  them  before  they  could  effect  their  passage,  and 
swept  nearly  every  one  away.f  The  rear-guard,  under  Peralta, 
not  surprised,  like  the  pioneers,  in  the  middle  of  their  passage, 
by  the  rising  tide,  but  prevented,  before  it  was  too  late,  firom 
advancing  fiir  beyond  the  shore  fix)m  which  they  had  departed, 
were  fortunately  enabled  to  retrace  their  steps.:^ 


*  '*  Ne  bastara  a  nemici  di  traTagliargli  solamente  oo  i  moachetti,  e  con  gli 
archibugi,  ma  piu  d'appresso  oon  uncini  di  ferro,  con  legni  maneggiabili  a  moUi 
doppi,  6  con  altsi  istromenti,"  etc — ^BentivogUo,  ix.  167.  "  Llegayan  a  herir 
a  lo3  naeetros  oon  onoe  instrnmentos  do  lamanera  que  los  con  que  bateren  el 
triico  para  sacar  el  grano  de  la  *)aja.** — Mendoza,  xiv.  285. 

t  Hoofd,  z.  429. — "  Donde  Tays  malaventarados,  que  os  haren  ser  perros  de 
agna,"  eta,  eta— Mendoza,  ubi  sup.  Bentivoglio,  ix.  168.  Hoofil,  x.  429. 
MendoKa,  xiy.  285. 

X  Meodosa,  xiv.  285.    Bentivoglio,  Hoofd,  Bor,  ubi  sup. 
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Don  Osorio^  at  the  head  of  the  successful  adventarers,  now 
effected  his  landing  upon  Duiveland.  Reposing  themselves 
but  for  an  instant  after  this  unparalleled  march  through' 
the  water,  of  more  than  six  hours,  they  took  a  slight  refresh- 
ment, prayed  to  the  Yii^^  Mary  and  to  Saint  James,  and 
then  prepared  to  meet  their  new  enemies  on  land.  Ten 
companies  of  French,  Scotch,  and  English  auxiliaries  lay  in 
Duiveland,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Van  Boisoi  Strange 
to  relate,  by  an  inexplicable  accident,  or  by  treason,  that  general 
was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  at  the  moment  when  the  royal 
troops  landed.  The  panic  created  by  this  event  became 
intense,  as  the  enemy  rose  suddenly,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  to  attack  them.  They  mltgnified  the 
numbers  of  their  assailants,  and  fled  terror-stricken  in  eveiy 
direction.  Some  swam  to  the  Zealand  vessels  which  lay  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  ;  others  took  ref^ge  in  the  forts  which  had 
been  constructed  on  the  island,  but  these  were  soon  carried 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Duiveland  was  effected.^ 

The  enterprise  was  not  yet  completed,  but  the  remaind^ 
was  less  difficult  and  not  nearly  so  hazardous,  for  the 
creek  which  separated  Duiveland  from  Schouwen  was  much 
narrower  than  the  estuary  which  they  had  just  traversed.  It 
was  less  than  a  league  in  width,  but  so  encumbered  by 
rushes  and  briers  that,  although  difficult  to  wade,  it  was  not 
navigable  for  vessels  of  any  kind.f  This  part  of  the  expe- 
dition was  accomplished  with  equal  resolution,  so  that,  after  a 
few  hours'  delay,  the  soldiers  stood  upon  the  much-coveted 
island  of  Schouwen.  Five  companies  of  states'  troops,  placed 
to  oppose  their  landing,  fled  in  the  most  cowardly  manner  at 
the  first  discharge  of  the  Spanish  muskets,t  and  took  refuge 


*  Hoofd,  X.  429.  Bor,  viil  649.  Mendoza,  ziv.  286. — ^The  offioer,  whose 
career  was  thus  nnfortonately  dosed,  was  a  brother  of  the  famous  Admiral 
Boisot,  had  himself  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  was 
Qoyemor  of  Walcheren  at  the  time  of  his  death.— Archives  et  Corresp.,  ▼.  283. 

t  Mendoza,  ziv.  286.  Bentivoglio  (iz.  166)  says,  "  poco  men  d'una  lengUA." 
—Compare  Bor,  viiL  649.    Hodd,  z.  429. 

t  MendoBS  ziy.  287.    Hoofil,  x  429.    BentivogUo,  iz.  168. 
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in  the    dtf  of  ZiericbEee,  which  was  soon  afterwards  be- 
leagaered. 

The  tioops  had  been  disembarked  upon  Duiveland  from  the 
annada,  which  had  made  its  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  after 
having  receiyed,  by  signal,  information  that  the  expedition 
throngli  the  water  had  been  suocessftO.  Brouwershaven,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Schonwen,  was  immediately  reduced,  but 
Bommenede  resisted  till  the  25th  of  October,  when  it  was  at 
last  carried  by  assault^  and  delivered  over  to  fire  and  sword. 
Of  the  whole  population  and  garrison  not  twenty  were  left 
alive.  Si^e  was  then  laid  to  Zieiickzee,  and  Colonel  Mon- 
dragon  was  left  in  charge  of  the  operations.  Bequesens 
himself  can^  to  Schouwen  to  give  directi<ms  concerning  this 
important  enterprise.* 

Chiapin  Yitelli  also  came  thither  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter^  and  was  so  much  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  litter, 
wbSe  making  the  tour  of  the  island,  that  he  died  on  ship^ 
board  during  his  return  to  Antwerp.f  This  officer  had  gained 
his  laurels  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  his  conduct  in  the 
important  action  near  Mens,  in  which  the  Huguenot  force 
under  Genlie  was  defeated,  having  been  particularly  credit-* 
able.  He  was  <^  a  diBtinguished  Umbrian  family,  and  had 
passed  his  life  in  camps,  few  of  the  generals  who  had  accom- 
panied Alva  to  the  KetherlandQ  being  better  known  or  more 
odious  to  the  inhaUtants.  He  was  equally  distinguished 
for  his  courage,  his  cruelty,  and  his  corpulence.  The  last 
characteristic  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  almost  monstrous 
in  his  personal  appearance.  His  protuberant  stomach  was 
always  supported  in  a  bandage  suspended'  from  his  neck, 
yet  in  spite  of  this  enormous  impediment,  he  was  personally 
active  on  the  battle-field,  and  performed  more  service,  not  only 
as  a  commander  but  as  a  subaltern^  than  many  a  younger  and 
lighter  man.^ 


«  KendoEa,  zir.  287-293,  seq.    Bentivoglio,  iz.   169,  170.    Bor,  viii,  6SS. 
ae^    HoofiS,  z.  431.  f  ^eteren,  t.  103.    Stnida,  viiL  408. 

X  StrBd%  viii  404.— Yitelli  ■earns  to  have  beaa  Qapopolar  with  the  Span- 
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The  siege  of  Zierickzee  was  protracted  till  the  following 
June,  the  city  holding  out  with  firmness.  Want  of  funds 
caused  the  operations  to  be  conducted  with  languor,  but  the 
same  cause  prevented  the  Prince  from  accomplishing  its  relief. 
Thus  the  expedition  from  Philipsland,  the  most  brilliant 
military  exploit  of  the  whole  war,  was  attended  with  important 
results.  The  communication  between  Walcheren  and  the  rest 
of  Zealand  was  interrupted  ,  the  province  cut  in  two ;  a  foot- 
hold on  the  ocean,  for  a  brief  interval  at  least,  acquired  by 
Spain.  The  Prince  was  inexpressibly  chagrined  by  these 
circumstances,  and  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  all 
honorable  means  were  to  be  employed  to  obtain  foreign  assist- 
ance. The  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  had  fought  the  battles 
of  freedom  alone  hitherto,  and  had  fought  them  well,  but 
poverty  was  fast  rendering  them  incapable  of  sustaining 
much  longer  the  unequal  conflict.  Offers  of  men,  whose  wages 
the  states  were  to  furnish,  were  refused,  as  worse  than  fruitless. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  who  perhaps  deemed  it  possible  to  acquire 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  by  so  barren  a  benefit,  was 
willing  to  send  two  or  three  thousand  men,  but  not  at  his 
own  expense.  The  proposition  was  respectfully  declined.* 
The  Prince  and  his  little  country  were  all  alone.  "Even  if 
we  should  not  only  see  ourselves  deserted  by  aU  the  world, 
but  also  all  the  world  against  us,''  he  said,  "we  should  not 
cease  to  defend  ourselves  even  to  the  last  man.    Knowing  the 


lards  alaoy  and  Mendoza  does  not  even  allude  to  his  death.  The  Netherlanden 
bated  him  cordiallj.  His  name,  which  aflforded  the  materials  fbr  a  pun,  was, 
of  ooorse,  a  whetstone  for  their  wits.  They  improved  his  death  by  perpetrat- 
ing ft  muhitude  of  epigrams,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  samfde :— • 

BPrrAPHinH  omip.  vitelli,  lUBomoins  gbtonis,  bic 

"O  Deas  omnipotens  crassi  miserere  Vitelli, 

Quern  mors  proventena  rum  sinit  ease  hovem. 

Corpus  iu  Italia  est,  tenet  intestina  Brabantus, 

Ast  animam  nemo,  cur  ?  quia  non  habuit 

—Vide  Meteren,  v.  103*». 

His  death  occurred  towards  the  end  of  February  (1576),  a  few  days  before  that 
of  the  Grand  Commander, 
o  Wagenaer,  vii.  88.    fiesol.  Holl,  Mart  15,  1576. 
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justice  of  our  canse^  we  repose  entirely  in  the  mercy  of  Gkxi/'* 
He  determined^  however,  once  more  to  have  recourse  to  the 
powerful  of  the  earth,  being  disposed  to  test  the  truth  of 
his  celebrated  observation,  that  ^'  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
suitors  for  the  bride  that  he  had  to  bestow."  It  was  necessary, 
in  short,  to  look  the  great  question  of  formally  renouncing 
Philip  directly  in  the  face. 

Hitherto  the  fiction  of  allegiance  had  been  preserved,  and, 
even  by  the  enemies  of  the  Prince,  it  was  admitted  that  it 
had  been  retained  with  no  disloyal  intent.f  The  time,  how- 
ever^ had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  throw  off  allegiance, 
provided  another  could  be  found  strong  enough  and  frauk 
enough  to  accept  the  authority  which  Philip  had  forfeited. 
The  question  was,  naturally,  between  France  and  England, 
unless  the  provinces  could  effect  their  re-admission  into  the 
body  of  the  Germanic  Empire.^  Already  in  June  the  Prince 
had  laid  the  proposition  formally  before  the  states,  ^^  whether 
they  should  not  negotiate  with  the  Empire  on  the  subject  of 
their  admission,  with  maintenance  of  their  own  constitutions,'' 
but  it  was  understood  that  this  plan  was  not  to  be  carried 
oat,  if  the  protection  of  the  Empire  could  be  obtained  under 
easier  conditions.:^ 

Kothing  came  of  the  proposition  at  that  time.  The  nobles 
and  the  deputies  of  South  Holland  now  voted,  in  the  beginning 
.of  the  ensuing  month,  ^^  that  it  was  their  duty  to  abandon 
the  King,  as  a  tjrrant  who  sought  to  oppress  and  destroy  his 
subjects  ;  and  that  it  behoved  them  to  seek  another  pro- 
tector.'' This  was  while  the  Breda  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  but  when  their  inevitable  result  was  very  visible. 
There  was  still  a  reluctance  at  taking  the  last  and  decisive 
step  in  the  rebellion,  so  that  the  semblance  of  loyalty  was  still 


*  Arckiires  do  la  Maison  d'Orange,  y.  281.    Letter  to  Count  John. 

f  See  the  remarks  of  Oroen  y.  Prinsterer  on  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the 
Council  of  State  to  Beqaesens. — Archiyes,  etc.,  y.  273.  See  also  the  letter  in 
Bor,  yiil  612. 

I  ResoL  Holl.,  June  6,  15*76,  bl  363.    Wagenaer,  yil  78. 
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retained  ;  that  ancient  scabbard,  in  which  the  sword  might 
yet  one  day  be  sheathed.  The  proposition  was  not  adopted  at 
the  diet.  A  committee  of  nine  was  merely  appointed  to 
deliberate  with  the  Prince  upon  the  ^^  means  of  obtaining 
foreign  assistance,  without  accepting  foreign  authority,  or 
severing  their  connexion  with  his  Majesty.''  The  estates 
were,  however,  summoned  a  few  months  later,  by  the  Prince,  to 
deliberate  on  this  important  matter  at  Rotterdam.  On  the 
1st  of  October  he  then  formally  proposed,  either  to  make 
terms  with  their  enemy,  and  that  the  sooner  the  better,  or 
else,  once  for  all,  to  separate  entirely  from  the  Kmg  of  Spain, 
and  to  change  their  sovereign,  in  order,  with  the  assistance  and 
under  protection  of  another  Christian  potentate,  to  maintain 
the  provinces  against  their  enemies.  Orange,  moreover, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  upon  so  important  a  subject  it  was 
decidedly  incumbent  upon  them  all  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
city  governments.  The  members  for  the  various  munici- 
palities acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion,  and 
resolved  to  consult  their  constituents,  while  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  also  desired  to  consult  with  their  whole  body.  After 
an  adjournment  of  a  few  days,  the  diet  again  assembled  at 
Delft,  and  it  was  then  unanimously  resolved  by  the  nobles  and- 
the  cities,  "  that  they  would  forsake  the  King  and  seek  foreign 
assistance  ;  referring  the  choice  to  the  Prince,  who,  in  regard 
to  the  government,  was  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  estates."* 

Thus,  the  great  step  was  taken,  by  which  two  little  provinces 
declared  themselves  independent  of  their  ancient  master.  That 
declaration,  although  taken  in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  dark- 
ness, was  not  destined  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  germ  of  a  new 
and  powerful  commonwealth  was  planted.  So  little,  however, 
did  these  republican  fethers  foresee  their  coming  republic, 
that  the  resolution  to  renounce  one  king  was  combined  with  a 
proposition  to  ask  for  the  authority  of  another.    It  was  not 


♦  ResoL  HoU^  Jul.  Y,  1576,  bL  474.    Jul  9,  1676,  bL  482.     Oct  3,  1576,  bL 
6«8,  669.    Oct  13,  1676,  bL  692.    Bor,  viil  661.    Wagenaer,  vii.  81. 
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imagined  tliat  those  two  slender  columns,  which  were  all  that 
had  jet  been  raised  of  the  future  stately  peristyle,  would  be 
ttiong  enough  to  stand  alone.  The  question  now  arose,  to 
what  foreign  power  application  should  be  made.  But  Jittle 
hope  was  to  be  entertained  from  Oermany,  a  state  which 
existed  only  in  name,  and  France  was  still  in  a  condition  of 
religious  and  intestine  discord.  The  attitude  of  revolt  main- 
tained by  the  Duo  d'Alen9on  seemed  to  make  it  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  country  where 
the  civil  wars  had  assumed  so  complicated  a  character,  that  a 
loy^l  and  useful  alliance  could  hardly  be  made  with  any 
party*  The  Queen  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded 
the  wrath  of  Philip,  by  whieh  her  perpetual  dangers  from  the 
nde  of  Scotland  would  be  aggravated,  while  she  feared  equally 
the  extension  of  French  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  by 
which  increase  her  neighbour  would  acquire  an  overshadowing 
power.  She  was  also  ashamed  openly  to  abandon  the  provinces 
to  their  fate,  for  her  realm  was  supposed  to  be  a  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  Afraid  to  affiront  Philip,  afraid  to 
refuse  the  suit  of  the  Netherlands,  afraid  to  concede  an 
aggrandizement  to  France,  what  course  was  open  to  the 
Kngliflh  Queen  ?  That  which,  politically  and  personally,  she 
loved  the  best — a  course  of  barren  coquetry.  This  the  Prince 
of  Orange  foresaw ;  and  although  not  disposed  to  leave  a 
stone  unturned  in  his  efforts  to  find  assistance  for  his  country, 
he  on  the  whole  rather  inclined  for  France,  He,  however, 
better  than  any  man,  knew  how  little  cause  there  was  for 
sanguine  expectation  from  either  source.^ 

It  was  determined,  in  the  name  of  his  JEighness  and  the 
estates,  first  to  send  a  mission  to  England,  but  there  had  already 
been  negotiations  this  year  of  an  unpleasant  character  with 
Uiat  power.  At  the  request  of  the  Spanish  envoy,  the  fore- 
most Netherland  rebels,  in  number  about  fifty,  including  by 


•  Do  Thoxi,  torn.  vii.  liv.  61.    See  Wagonaer,  viL  81. 
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name  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts  of  Berg  and  Culem- 
burg,  with  Saint  Aldegonde,  Boisot,  Junius,  and  others,  had 
been  formally  forbidden  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  enter  her 
realm.*  The  Prince  had,  in  consequence,  sent  Aldegonde  and 
Junius  on  a  secret  mission  to  France,f  and  the  Queen,  jealous 
and  anxious,  had  thereupon  sent  Daniel  Bogers  secretly  to  the 
Prince.J  At  the  same  time  she  had  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Grand  Commander,  counselling  conciliatory  measures,  and 
promising  to  send  a  special  mission  to  Spain  with  the  offer  of 
her  mediation,  but  it  was  suspected  by  those  most  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Brussels,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  deception  in  these  proceeding8.§  A 
truce  for  six  months  having  now  been  established  between 
the  Due  d'Alengon  and  his  brother,  it  was  supposed,  that 
an  alliance  between  France  and  England,  and  perhaps  be- 
tween Alen9on  and  Elizabeth,  was  on  the  carpet,  and  that  a 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  to  be  the  wedding  present 
of  the  bride  to  her  husband.  These  fantasies  derived  additional 
color  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  Queen  was  expressing  the 
most  amicable  intentions  towards  Spain,  and  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  France,  the  English  residents  at  Antwerp  and 
other  cities  of  the  Netherlands  had  received  private  instnic- 
tions  to  sell  out  their  property  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to 
retire  from  the  country. ||  On  the  whole,  there  was  little 
prospect  either  of  a  final  answer,  or  of  substantial  assistance 
from  the  Queen. 

The  envoys  to  England  were  Advocate  Buis  and  Doctor 
Francis  Maalzon,  nominated  by  the  estates,  and  Saint  Alde- 
gonde, chief  of  the  mission,  appointed  by  the  Prince.  They 
arrived  in  England  at  Christmas-tide.  Having  represented 
to  the  Queen  the  result  of  the  Breda  negotiations,  they  stated 


f  Reeol.  HolL,  Jul  13,  1616,  bl.  492.     Meteren,  v.  100,  101. 
f  Bor,  viii.  641.  }  Wagenaer,  vii.  83. 

§  Letter  from  Korillon  to  Cardinal  Graavelle,  of  date  Dec.  11, 1576. — Archives 
et  Corresp.,  v.  326,  326. 
I  Letter  of  Morillon,  ubi  sup. 
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that  the  Prince  and  the  estates^  in  despair  of  a  secnie  peace, 
had  addressed  themselves  to  her  as  an  upright  protector  of  the 
Faith,  and  as  a  princess  descended  from  the  blood  of  Holland. 
This  allusion  to  the  intermarriage  of  Edward  III.  of  England 
with  Philippa,  daughter  of  Count  William  III.  of  HainauH 
and  Holland,  would  not,  it  was  hoped,  be  in  vain.  They 
furthermore  offered  to  her  Majesty,  in  case  she  were  willing 
powerfully  to  assist  the  states,  the  soyereignty  over  Holland 
and  Zealand,  under  certain  conditions.^ 

The  Queen  listened  graciously  to  the  envoys,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  treat  with  them  on  the  subject.  Meantime, 
Bequesens  sent  Champagny  to  England,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  embassy  of  the  estates,  and  to  beg  the  Queen 
to  give  no  heed  to  the  prayers  of  the  rebels,  to  enter  into  no 
n^otiations  with  them,  and  to  expel  them  at  once  fix)m  her 
kiDgdom.f 

The  Queen  gravely  assured  Champagny  "  that  the  envoys 
were  no  rebels,  but  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty.^'|  There 
was  certainly  some  efirontery  in  such  a  statement,  con« 
sidering  the  solemn  offer  which  had  just  been  made  by  the 
env<gr8.  If  to  renounce  allegiance  to  Philip  and  to  propose 
the  sovereignty  to  Elizabeth  did  not  constitute  rebellion,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  define  or  to  discover  rebellion  anywhere. 
The  statanent  was  as  honest,  however,  as  the  diplomatic 
grimace  with  which  Champagny  had  reminded  Elizabeth  of 
the  ancient  and  unbroken  friendship  which  had  always  existed 
between  herself  and  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The  attempt  of 
Philip  to  procure  her  dethronement  and  assassination  but  a 
few  years  before  was,  no  doubt,  thought  too  trifling  a  circum- 
stance to  have  for  a  moment  interrupted  those  harmonious 
relations.  Nothing  came  of  the  negotiations  on  either  side. 
The  Qne^i  coquetted,  as  was  her  custom.    She  could  not 


•  Bor,  viiL  660,  661.     Reeol  HoU.,  Nov.  14,  1676,  W.  730. 
t  Bor,  viil  661.    VigL  Epist  Select  No.  177,  p.  407. 
J  Bor,  viii.  661. 
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accept  the  offer  of  the  estates ;  she  conld  not  say  them  nay. 
She  would  not  offend  Philip ;  she  would  not  abandon  the  pro- 
vinces ;  she  would  therefore  negotiate — ^thus  there  was  an  in- 
finite deal  of  diplomatic  nothing  spun  and  unravelled,  but  the 
result  was  both  to  abandon  the  provinces  and  to  offend  Philip. 

In  the  first  answer  given  by  her  commbsioners  to  the 
states'  envoys,  it  was  declared,  ^^  that  her  Majesty  considered 
it  too  expensive  to  assume  the  protection  of  both  provinces. 
She  was  willing  to  protect  them  in  name,  but  she  should  con^ 
fer  the  advantage  exclusively  on  Walcheren  in  reality.  The 
defence  of  Holland  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prince  and  the  estates.^ 

Tins  was  certainly  not  munificent,  and  the  envoys  insisted 
upon  more  ample  and  liberal  terms.  The  Queen  declined, 
however,  committing  herself  beyond  this  niggardly  and  inad- 
missible offer.  The  states  were  not  willing  to  exchange  the 
sovereignty  over  their  country  for  so  paltry  a  concession.  The 
Queen  declared  herself  indisposed  to  go  ftiriher,  at' least  brfore 
consulting  parliamentf  The  commissioners  waited  for  the 
assembling  of  parliament.  She  then  refused  to  lay  the  matter 
before  that  body,  and  forbade  the  Hollanders  taking  any  steps 
for  that  purpose.:!:  It  was  evident  that  she  was  disposed  to 
trifle  with  the  provinces,  and  had  no  idea  of  encountering  the 
open  hostility  of  Philip.  The  envoys  accordingly  begged  for 
their  passports.  These  were  granted  in  April,  15T6,  with  the 
assurance  on  the  part  o£  her  Majesty  that  ^^  she  would  think 
more  of  the  offer  made  to  her  after  she  had  done  all  in  her 
power  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the  provinces 
and  PhiUp."§ 

After  the  result  of  the  n^otiations  of  Breda,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  method  she  was  likely  to  devise  for  accom- 
plishing such  a  purpose.  The  King  was  not  more  disposed 
than  during  the  preceding  summer  to  grant  liberty  of  religion, 

♦  Bor,  viil  661-663.    Wagenaer,  vii.  685, 
f  Wagenaer,  vii.  85,  86.    Bor,  ubi  sup. 
X  Wagenaer,  ubi  sup. 
§  Bor,  yiil  663.    Wagenaer,  vii  86. 
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nor  were  the  Hollanders  more  ready  than  they  had  been  before 
to  renounce  either  their  faith  or  their  fatherland.  The  envoys, 
<m  parting,  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  negotiate  a  loan,  but 
the  frugal  Queen  considered  the  proposition  quite  inadmissi- 
ble. She  granted  them  liberty  to  purchase  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  to  levy  a  few  soldiers  with  their  own  money, 
and  this  was  accordingly  done  to  a  limited  extent.  As  it  was 
not  difficult  to  hire  soldiers  or  to  buy  gunpowder  anywhere,  in 
ihat  warlike  age,  provided  the  money  were  ready,  the  states 
had  hardly  reason  to  consider  themselves  under  deep  obligati<ni 
for  this  concession.  Yet  this  was  the  indole  result  of  the 
embassy.  Plenty  of  fine  words  had  been  bestowed,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  meaning,  according  to  the  turns 
taken  by  coming  events.  Besides  these  cheap  and  empty 
civilities,  they  received  permission  to  defend  Holland  at  their 
own  expense,  with  the  privilege  of  surrendering  its  sovereignty, 
if  they  liked,  to  Queen  Elizabeth — and  this  was  all. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  envoys  returned  to  their  country, 
and  laid  before  the  estates  the  meagre  result  of  their  negotia- 
tions.^ Very  soon  afterwards,  upon  an  informal  suggestion 
firom  Henry  III.  and  the  Queen  Mother,  that  a  more  favorable 
result  might  be  expected,  if  the  same  applications  were  made 
to  the  Due  d'Alen9on  which  had  been  received  in  so  unsatis- 
fiictory  a  manner  by  Elizabeth,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  France.f  It  proved  impossible,  however,  at  that  juncture, 
to  proceed  with  .  the  negotiations,  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  the  attitude  of  the  Duke.  The  pro- 
vinces were  still,  even  as  they  had  been  firom  the  beginning, 
entirely  alone. 

Bequesens  was  more  than  ever  straitened  for  funds,  wring- 
ing, with  increasing  difficulty,  a  slender  subsidy,  from  time 
to  time,  out  of  the  reluctant  estates  of  Brabant,  Flanders, 
and    the  other  obedient  provinces.    While  he  was  still  at 


•  Bar,  yul  661-663.    Hoofd,  z.  434,  435.    Meteren,  y.   101.    BefloL  HolL, 
Apr.  19,  1676,  bL  42. 
t  Erer.  Beid.  Ann.,  lib.  i  IS. 
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Duiveland,  the  estates-general  sent  him  a  long  remonstrance 
against  the  misconduct  of  the  soldiery,  in  answer  to  his  de* 
mand  for  supplies.  "  Oh,  these  estates  !  these  estates  !"  cried 
the  Grand  Commander,  on  receiving  such  vehement  reproaches 
instead  of  his  money ;  "  may  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  these 
estates  V*^  Meantime,  the  important  siege  of  Zierickzee  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  evident  that  the  city  must  fall  There  was 
no  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince.  Count  John,  who 
was  seriously  embarrassed  by  reason  of  the  great  obligations 
in  money  which  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  &mily,  had  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  estates,  had  recently  made  application  to  the 
Prince  for  his  influence  towards  procuring  him  relief  He  had 
forwarded  an  account  of  the  great  advances  made  by  himself 
and  his  brethren  in  money,  plate,  furniture,  and  endorsements 
of  various  kinds,  for  which  a  partial  reimbursement  was  almost 
indispensable  to  save  him  from  serious  difficulties.t  The 
Prince,  however,  unable  to  procure  him  any  assistance,  had 
been  obliged  once  more  to  entreat  him  to  display  the  generosity 
and  the  self-denial  which  the  country  had  never  found  wanting 
at  his  hands  or  at  those  of  his  kindred.  The  appeal  had  not 
been  in  vain  ;  but  the  Count  was  obviously  not  in  a  condition 
to  effect  anything  more  at  that  moment  to  relieve  the  financial 
distress  of  the  states.  The  exchequer  was  crippled.^  Holland 
and  Zealand  were  cut  in  twain  by  the  occupation  of  Schouwen 
and  the  approaching  fall  of  its  capital.  Germany,  England^ 
France,  all  refused  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  save  the  heroic 
but  exbaustless  little  provinces.    It  was  at  this  moment  that 


*  ''Dios  nos  libera  de  estos  EstadoB." — Meteren,  y.  103^. 

f  Archives  et  Correepondance,  v.  301-304. 

X  The  contribations  of  Holland  and  Zealand  for  war  expenses  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  monthly.  The  pay  of  a  captam  was' 
eighty  florins  monthly;  that  of  a  lieutenant,  forty;  that  of  a  corporal,  fifteen; 
that  of  a  drummer,  fifer,  or  minister^  twelve ;  that  of  a  common  soldier,  seven 
and  a  halC  A  captain  had  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins  each  month  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  most  meritorious  of  his  company.  Each  soldier  was  likewise 
furnished  with  food,  bedding,  fire,  light,  and  washing. — Renom  de  France  MS., 
vol  11  a  46. 
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a  desperate  bat  sublime  resolution  took  possession  of  the 
Piince's  mind.  There  seemed  but  one  way  left  to  exclude  the 
Spaniards  for  eTer  from  Holland  and  Zealand^  and  to  rescue 
the  inhabitants  from  impending  ruin.  The  Prince  had  long 
brooded  over  the  scheme^  and  the  hour  seemed  to  have  struck 
lor  its  folfihnent.  His  project  was  to  collect  all  the  vessels^ 
of  erery  description^  which  could  be  obtained  throughout  the 
Netherlands.  The  whole  population  of  the  two  provinces, 
men,  women,  and  children,  together  with  all  the  moveable 
properly  of  the  coimtry,  were  then  to  be  embarked  on  board 
this  numerous  fleet,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the  seas. 
The  windmills  were  then  to  be  burned,  the  dykes  pierced,  the 
sluices  opened  in  every  direction,  and  the  country  restored  for 
ever  to  the  ocean,  from  which  it  had  sprung.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  resolution,  if  Providence  had 
permitted  its  fulfilment,  would  have  been,  on  the  whole,  better  or 
woise  for  humanity  and  civilization.  The  ships  which  would 
have  borne  the  beroic  Prince  and  his  fortunes  might  have  taken 
the  direction  of  the  newly-discovered  Western  hemisphere.  A 
religious  colony,  planted  by  a  commercial  and  liberty-loving 
race,  in  a  virgin  soil,  and  directed  by  patrician  but  self- 
denying  hands,  might  have  preceded,  by  half  a  centmy,  the 
ecdony  which  a  kindred  race,  impelled  by  similar  motives,  and 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  was 
destined  to  plant  upon  the  stem  shores  of  New  England. 
Had  they  directed  their  course  to  the  warm  and  fragrant 
islands  of  the  East,  an  independent  Christian  commonwealth 


*  Bor  rdatofl  that  this  plan  bad  been  definitely  formed  by  the  Prince.  His 
anthority  ib  *'  a  credible  gentleman  of  quality"  (een  geloo&waerdig  edelmann  yan 
q^teit)  who,  at  the  time,  was  a  member  of  the  estates  and  government  of 
Holland. — viiL  664.  Groen  y.  Prinsterer,  however,  rejects  the  tale  as  fabulous; 
oj  bdieves,  at  any  rate,  that  the  personage  alluded  to  by  Bor  took  the  Princess 
words  too  literally.  It  is  probable  that  the  thon^t  was  often  in  the  Princess 
mind,  and  found  occasional  expression,  although  it  had  never  been  actually  re- 
dnoed  to  a  scheme.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  char- 
acter, supposing  that  there  had  been  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  Hoofd,  x.  443, 
adopts  the  story  without  hesitation.  Wagenaer,  vil  88,  89,  alludes  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  current  report — Compare  Van  Wyn  op  Wagen.  vii.  33-36. 

yoL.  in.  4 
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might  have  arisen  among  those  prolific  regions,  superior  in  im- 
portance to  any  sabsequent  colony  of  Holland,  cramped  from 
its  birth  by  absolute  subjection  to  a  far  distant  metropolis. 

The  imezpected  death  of  Bequesens  suddenly  dispelled 
these  schemes.  The  siege  of  Zierickzee  had  occupied  much  of 
the  GoTcmor's  attention,  but  he  had  recently  written  to  his 
sovereign,  that  its  reduction  was  now  certain.  He  had  added 
an  urgent  request  for  money,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  which 
he  assured  Philip  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  immediate  conclusion.  While  waiting  for  these  sup- 
plies, he  had,  contrary  to  all  law  or  reason,  msule  an  unsuccessM 
attempt  to  conquer  the  post  of  Embden,  in  Germany.  A 
mutiny  had,  at  about  the  same  time,  broken  out  among  his 
troops  in  Harlem,  and  he  had  furnished  the  citiisens  with 
arms  to  defend  themselves,  giving  free  permission  to  use  them 
against  the  insurgent  troops.  By  this  means  the  mutiny 
had  been  quelled,  but  a  dangerous  precedent  established. 
Anxiety  concerning  this  rebellion  is  supposed  to  have  hastened 
the  Grand  Commander's  death.  A  violent  fever  seized  him 
on  the  1st,  and  terminated  his  existence  on  the  5th  of  March, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  life.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  elaborately  his  career,  the 
chief  incidents  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  described. 
Bequesens  was  a  man  of  high  position  by  birth  and  office, 
but  a  thoroughly  commonplace  personage.  His  talents  either 
for  war  or  for  civil  employments  were  not  above  mediocrity. 
His  friends  disputed  whether  he  were  greater  in  the  field 
or  in  the  council,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  great  in 
neither.  His  bigotry  was  equal  to  that  of  Alva,  but  it 
was  imposible  to  rival  the  Duke  in  cruelty.  Moreover,  the 
condition  of  the  country,  after  seven  years  of  torture 
under  his  predecessor,  made  it  difficult  for  him,  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  to  imitate  the  severity  which  had  made  the 
name  of  Alva  infiunous.     The  Blood-Council  had  been  re- 


♦  Bor,  viil  663,  666.     Hoofd,  x.  436-437.     Vigl.  Bptet  Select,  Ep.  Card 
Granv.,  No.  178,  p.  408. 
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tained  throughout  his  administration^  but  its  occupation  was 
gone,  for  want  of  food  for  its  ferocity.  The  obedient  provinces 
had  been  purged  of  Protestants  ;  while  crippled,  too,  by  con- 
fiscation, they  offered  no  field  for  further  extortion.  From  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  whence  Catholicism  had  been  nearly  excluded, 
the  King  of  Spain  was  nearly  excluded  also.  The  Blood-Council 
-which,  if  set  up  in  that  country,  would  have  executed  every  living 
creature  of  its  population,  could  only  gaze  from  a  distance  at 
those  who  would  have  been  its  victims.  Eequesens  had  been 
previously  distinguished  in  two  fields  of  action  :  the  Granada 
massacres  and  the  carnage  of  Lepanto.  Upon  both  occasions 
he  had  been  the  military  tutor  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  by 
whom  he  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  To  the  imperial  bastard  had  been  assigned  the 
pre-eminence,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  Grand  Commander 
had  been  entitled  to  a  more  than  equal  share  of  the  glory. 
We  have  seen  how  much  additional  reputation  was  acquired 
by  Bequesens  in  the  provinces.  The  expedition  against  Duive- 
land  and  Schouwen,  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  during  the  war,  and  its  success  reflects  an  undying  lustre 
on  the  hardihood  and  discipline  of  the  Spanish,  German,  and 
Walloon  soldiery.  As  an  act  of  individual  audacity  in  a  bad 
cause,  it  has  rarely  been  equalled.  It  can  hardly  be  said, 
however,  that  the  Grand  Commander  was  entitled  to  any 
la^  measure  of  praise  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The 
plan  was  laid  by  Zealand  traitors.  It  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  the  devotion  of  the  Spanish,  Walloon,  and  German 
troops,  while  Bequesens  was  only  a  spectator  of  the  transaction. 
His  sudden  death  arrested,  for  a  moment,  the  ebb-tide  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  fast  leaving  the  country 
bare  and  desolate,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of  unforeseen 
transactions^  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  describe. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  HOPPER  POLICY  AND  THE  MONSTER  MUTINY. 

Aflsamption  of  affairs  hy  the  state  cotmcil  at  Brossels — ^Hesitation  at  Madrid-* 
Joachim  Hopper — ^Mal-administratlop — ^^gilance  of  Orange — ^The  pro- 
vinces drawn  more  closely  together— Inequality  of  the  conflict — ^Physi- 
cal condition  of  Holland — New  act  of  Union  between  Holland  and  Zea- 
land— Authority  of  the  Prince  defined  and  enlarged — ^Provincial  polity 
characterized — Generous  sentiments  of  the  Prince— His  tolerant  spirit- 
Letters  from  the  King — ^Attitudes  of  the  great  powers  towards  the  Ne- 
therlands— Correspondence  and  policy  of  Elizabeth — Secret  negotiations 
with  France  and  Alen^on — Confhsed  and  menacing  aspect  of  Germany — 
Responsible  and  laborious  position  of  Orange— Attempt  to  relieve  Zierick- 
zee— Death  of  Admiral  Boisot — Capitulation  of  the  city  upon  honourable 
terms — ^Mutiny  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Sdiouwen— Oeneral  causes  of 
discontent — ^Alarming  increase  of  the  mtztiny — Tbb  rebel  regiments  enter 
Brabant — Fruitless  attempts  to  pacify  them — ^They  take  possession  of 
Alost — ^Edicts,  denouncing  them,  from  the  state  council — ^Intense  excite- 
ment in  Brussels  and  Antwerp-i-Letters  from  Philip  brought  by  Marquis 
Havre — ^The  King*s  continued  procrastination — ^Ruinous  royal  confirma- 
tion of  the  authority  assumed  by  the  state  council — ^United  and  general 
resistance  to  fiirdgn  military  oppression— The  German  troops  and  the  Ant- 
werp garrison,  under  Avila^  Join  the  revolt — ^Letter  of  Yerdugo — ^A  crisis 
approaching-^erome  de  Roda  in  the  citadel— The  mutiny  universal. 

The  death  of  Requesens,  notwithstanding  his  four  days' 
iUness,  occurred  bo  suddenly  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
appoint  his  successor.  Had  he  exercised  this  privilege,  which 
his  patent  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would 
have  nominated  Count  Mansfeld  to  exercise  the  functions  bf 
Gk)vemor-Gteneral,  untfl  the  King  should  otherwise  ordain.* 


♦  Bor,  viii.  663.    Meteren,  v.  104», 
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In  the  abeence  of  any  definite  arrangement,  the  Council  of 
State,  according  to  a  right  which  that  body  claimed  from 
custom,  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Of  the  old 
board,  there  were  none  left  but  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Count 
Berlaymont,  and  Viglius.  To  these  were  soon  added,  how- 
ever, by  royal  diploma,  the  Spaniard,  Jerome  de  Boda,  and  the 
NetherlanderB,  Assonleville^  Baron  Bassenghiem  and  Arnold 
Sasbout  Thus,  all  the  members,  save  one,  of  what  had  now 
become  the  executive  body,  were  natives  of  the  country. 
Boda  was  accordingly  looked  askance  upon  by  his  colleagues. 
He  was  r^arded  by  Viglius  as  a  man  who  desired  to  repeat 
the  part  which  had  been  played  by  Juan  Vargas  in  the 
Blood-Council,  while  the  other  members,  although  stanch 
Catliolics,  were  all  of  them  well-disposed  to  vindicate  the 
claim  of  Ketherland  nobles  to  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  the  transfer  of  authority  seemed  to 
have  been  smoothly  accomplished.  The  Coimcil  of  State  con- 
ducted the  administration  of  the  country.  Peter  Ernest  Mans- 
feld  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  military  command, 
including  the  government  of  Brussels ;  and  the  Spanish  com- 
manders, although  dissatisfied  that  any  but  a  Spaniard  should 
be  thus  honored,  were  for  a  time  quiescent.**  When  the 
news  reached  Madrid,  Philip  was  extremely  disconcerted. 
The  death  of  Bequesens  excited  his  indignation.  He  was 
angry  with  him,  not  for  dying,  but  for  dying  at  so  very 
inconvenient  a  moment.  He  had  not  yet  fiilly  decided  either 
upon  his  successor,  or  upon  the  policy  to  be  enforced  by 
his  successor.  There  were  several  candidates  for  the  vacant 
post ;  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions  in  the  cabinet  as  to  the 
course  of  conduct  to  be  adopted.t    In  the  impossibility  of 

•  Bor,  Metereo,  ubl  sup.  Viglii  Epist.  Select  ad  Divefsos,  No.  179,  p.  409. 
Tigl  EpisL,  abi  sup.  Hoofd,  xL  438.  Bor,  iz.  663.  Wagenaer  (viL 
9l\  however,  states  that  Mansfeld  was  entrusted  simply  with  the  government 
of  firaasela,  and  that  it  is  an  error  to  describe  him  as  invested  with  the  sa- 
prame  military  isommand. 
t  Letter  of  Philip  (March  24,  1576)  to  states  general,  in  Bor,  ix.  663. 
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instantly  making  up  his  mind  upon  this  unexpected  emer- 
gency, Philip  fell,  as  it  were,  into  a  long  reverie,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  inopportune.  With  a  country  in  a 
state  of  revolution  and  exasperation,  the  trance,  which  now 
seemed  to  come  over  the  government,  was  like  to  be  followed 
by  deadly  effects.  The  stationary  policy,  which  the  death  of 
Bequesens  had  occasioned,  was  allowed  to  prolong  itself  inde- 
finitely,* and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Joachim 
Hopper  was  really  consulted  about  the  affairs  of  that  depart- 
ment over  which  he  imagined  himself,  and  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  others,  to  preside  at  Madrid.  The  creature  of 
Viglius,  having  all  the  subserviency,  with  none  of  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  patron,  he  had  been  long  employed  as  chief  of  the 
Netherland  bureau,  while  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
affairs  which  were  transacted  in  his  office.  He  was  a  privy 
councillor,  whose  counsels  were  never  heeded,  a  confidential 
servant  in  whom  the  King  reposed  confidence,  only  on  the 
ground  that  no  man  could  reveal  secrets  which  he  did  not 
know.  This  deportment  of  the  King's  showed  that  he  had 
accurately  measured  the  man,  for  Hopper  was  hardly  competent 
for  the  place  of  a  chief  clerk.  He  was  unable  to  write  cleariy 
in  any  language,  because  incapable  of  a  fully  developed 
thought  upon  any  subject.  It  may  be  supposed  that  nothing 
but  an  abortive  policy,  therefore,  would  be  produced  upon  the 
occasion  thus  suddenly  offered.  "'Tis  a  devout  man,  that 
poor  Master  Hopper,"  said  Granvelle,  "  but  rather  fitted  for 
platonic  researches  than  for  affairs  of  state."f 

It  was  a  proof  of  this  incompetency,  that  now,  when  really 
called  upon  for  advice  in  an  emergency,  he  should  reconmiend 
a  continuance  of  the  interim.  Certainly  nothing  worse  could  be 
devised.  Granvelle  reconmiended  a  reappointment  of  the 
Duchess  Mie^rgaret.  J  Others  suggested  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick, 
or  an  Archduke  of  the  Austrian  house  ;  although  the  opinion 


♦  Strada,  Tiii.  407,  408.    HooW,  xi.  438.    Bor,  viiL  663,  sqq.    V.  d.  Vyndrt, 
ii.  176,  et  sqq.,  eta  f  Archives  et  Correspondance,  v.  374. 

t  MS.  cited  hy  Groen  y.  Prinst  y.  33L 
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lield  by  most  of  the  influential  councillors  was  in  favor  of  Don 
John  of  Austria.*  In  the  interests  of  Philip  and  his 
despotism,  nothing,  at  any  rate,  could  be  more  fatal  than  delay. 
In  the  condition  of  affairs  which  then  existed,  the  worst  or 
feeblest  governor  would  have  been  better  than  none  at  all.  To 
leave  a  vacancy  was  to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  Orange, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  so  skilful  an  adversary  should  not  at 
once  perceive  the  fault,  and  profit  by  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
vras  strange  that  Philip  did  not  see  the  danger  of  inactivity  at 
such  a  crisis.  Assuredly,  indolence  was  never  his  vice, 
but  on  this  occasion  indecision  did  the  work  of  indolence. 
Unwittingly,  the  despot  was  assisting  the  efforts  of  the  Ube- 
rator.  VigUus  saw  the  position  of  matters  with  his  customary 
keenness,  and  wondered  at  the  blindness  of  Hopper  and 
Philip.  At  the  last  gasp  of  a  life,  which  neither  learning  nor 
the  accumulation  of  worldly  prizes  and  worldly  pelf  could 
redeem  from  intrinsic  baseness,  the  sagacious  but  not  venerable 
old  man  saw  that  a  chasm  was  daily  widening,  in  which  the 
religion  and  the  despotism  which  he  loved  might  soon  be 
hopelessly  swallowed.  "  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  Beggars 
do  not  sleep,"  he  cried,  almost  in  anguish ;  "  nor  will  they  be 
quiet  till  they  have  made  use  of  this  interregnum  to  do  us 
some  immense  grievance."f 

Certainly  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  sleep  upon  this  nor  any 
other  great  occasion  of  his*life.  In  his  own  vigorous  language, 
used  to  stimulate  his  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he 
seized  the  swift  occasion  by  the  forelock.  He  opened  a  fresh 
correspondence  with  many  leading  gentlemen  in  Brussels  and 
other  places  in  the  Netherlands ;  persons  of  influence,  who 
now,  for  the  flrst  time,  showed  a  disposition  to  side  with  their 
country  against  its  tyrants.J    Hitherto  the  land  had  been 

♦  IIS.  cited  by  Groen  v.  Prinst  v.  331.— Compare  Bor,  viii.  663,  and  the  letters 
of  Philip  to  State  Council,  in  Bor,  ubi  sup;  letters  which  Cabrera  characterizes 
as  "amorosas,  suaves  enlas  razones  fratemales."  and  in  which  **dezia  los  amaba 
oomo  a  hijos  I T  These  letters  distinctly  indicated  Don  John  as  the  probable 
successor  of  Bequesen8.--Cabrera,  Vita  de  Felipe  IL,  zi.  845. 

f  Tigi  Epist  ad  Joach.  Hopperum,  ep.  265,  p.  863. 

i  De  Thoo,  liv.  62,  t  vil  868,  369.    Wagenaer,  vii.  104,  105,  sqq. 
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diyided  into  two  very  unequal  portions.  Holland  and  Zealand 
were  devoted  to  the  Prince ;  their  whole  population,  with 
hardly  an  individual  exception,  converted  to  the  Befbimed 
religion.  The  other  fifteen  provinces  were,  on  the  whole,  loyal 
to  the  King  ;  while  the  old  religion  had,  of  late  years,  taken 
root  so  rapidly  again,  that  perhaps  a  moiety  of  their  popula- 
tion might  be  considered  as  Catholic.*^  At  the  same  time, 
the  reign  of  terror  under  Alva,  the  paler,  but  not  less  distinct 
tyranny  of  Kequesens,  and  the  intolerable  excesses  of  the 
foreign  soldiery,  by  which  the  government  of  foreigners  was 
supported,  had  at  last  maddened  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seventeen  provinces.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  fatal 
difference  of  religious  opinion,  they  were  all  drawn  into  closer 
relations  with  each  other ;  to  regain  their  ancient  privil^es, 
and  to  expel  the  detested  foreigners  from  the  soil,  being  ob* 
jects  common  to  aU.  The  provinces  were  united  in  one  great 
hatred  and  one  great  hope. 

The  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  under  their  heroic  leader, 
had  well  nigh  accomplished  both  tasks,  so  far  as  those  little 
provinces  were  concerned.  Never  had  a  contest,  however, 
seemed  more  hopeless  at  its  commencement.  Cast  a  glance  at 
the  map.  Look  at  Holland — ^not  the  Bepublic,  with  its  sister 
provinces  beyond  the  Zuyder  Zee — but  Holland  only,  with 
the  Zealand  archipelago.  Look  at  that  narrow  tongue  of 
half-submerged  earth.  Who  could  suppose  that  upon  that 
slender  sand-bank,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  four  miles  to  forty,  one  man, 
backed  by  the  population  of  a  handful  of  cities,  coidd  do  battle 
nine  years  long  with  the  master  of  two  worlds,  the  ^  Dominator 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  " — the  despot  of  the  fairest  realms 
of  Europe — and  conquer  him  at  last.  Nor  was  William  even 
entirely  master  of  that  narrow  shoal  where  clung  the  survivors 
of  a  great  national  shipwreck.  North  and  South  Holland 
were  cut  in  two  by  the  loss  of  Harlem,  while  the  enemy  was 
in  possession  of  the  natural  capital   of  the  little  country, 


•  GrooD  V.  Prinst,  Archives,  v.  381-386. — Compare  de  Thou,  liv.  62. 
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AmsteidaiD.  The  rrince  affirmed  tliat  the  cause  had  suffered 
more  from  the  disloyally  of  Amsterdam  than  fix>m  alT  the 
e£brt8  of  the  enemy. 

Hoieover^  the  conntry  was  in  a  most  desolate  condition. 
It  was  sJmost  Kteratty  a  sinking  ship.  The  destruction  of 
&e  htdwiuks  against  the  ocean  had  been  so  extensive^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  voluntary  inundations  which  have  been 
described  in  previous  pages^  and  by  reason  of  the  general 
neglect  which  more  vital  occupations  had  necessitated 
that  an  enormous  outlay^  both  of  labor  and  money^  was  now 
indispensable  to  save,  the  physical  existence  of  the  cotmtry. 
The  labor  and  the  money,  notwithstanding  the  crippled  and 
impoverished  condition  of  the  nation,  were,  however,  freely 
contributed  ;  a  wonderful  example  of  energy  and  patient  hero- 
ism was  again  exhibited.  The  dykes  which  had  been  swept 
away  in  every  direction  were  renewed  at  a  vast  expense.* 
Moreover,  the  country,  in  the  course  of  recent  events,  had 
become  almost  swept  bare  of  its  cattle,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  a  law  forbidding,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  slaughter 
of  any  animals,  "  oxen,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  or  poultry.^f  It 
was,  unfortunately,  not  possible  to  provide  by  law  against  that 
extermination  of  the  human  population  which  had  been 
decreed  by  Philip  and  the  Pope. 

Such  was  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  political  constitution  of  both 
aoBumed^  at  this  epoch,  a  somewhat  altered  aspect.  The  imion 
between  the  two  estates,  effected  in  June,  1575,  required 
improvement.  The  administration  of  justice,  the  conflicts  of 
laws,  and  more  particularly  the  levying  of  monies  and  troops 
in  equitable  proportions,  had  not  been  adjusted  with  perfect 
smoothness.  The  estates  of  the  two  provinces,  assembled  in 
congress  at  Delft,  concluded,  therefore,  a  new  act  of  union, 
which  was  duly  signed  upon  the  25th  of  April,  1576.  J    Those 


♦  The  work  was,  however,  not  fiurly  taken  in  hand  until  the  spring  of  1577.— 
Wagenaer,  vii.  168,  sqq.    Bor,  x,  819. 
t  ReaoL  HolL  Feb.  28,  1675,J)l  97.    Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer,  yiL  26. 
}  Bor,  ix.  668.  Kluit,  Hist.  HolL  Reg.,  i.  116,  et  sqq.  Wagenaer,  viL  94. 
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estates,  consisting  of  the  knights  and  nobles  of  Holland,  with 
the  deputies  from  the  cities  and  countships  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  had  been  duly  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.* 
They  as  fairiy  included  all  the  political  capacities,  and  furnished 
as  copious  a  representation  of  the  national  will,  as  could  be 
expected,  for  it  is  apparent  upon  every  page  of  his  history, 
that  the  Prince,  upon  all  occasions,  chose  to  refer  his  policy  to 
the  approval  and  confirmation  of  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
people  as  any  man  in  those  days  considered  capable  or  desirous 
of  exercising  political  functions. 

The  new  union  consisted  of  eighteen  articles.  It  was 
established  that  deputies  from  all  the  estates  should  meet, 
when  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  or  otherwise,  on 
penalty  of  fine,  and  at  the  risk  of  measures  binding  upon  them 
being  passed  by  the  rest  of  the  Congress.t  Freshly  arising 
causes  of  litigation  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Prince.:}:  Free 
intercourse  and  traffio  through  the  united  provinces  was  gua- 
ranteed.§  The  confederates  were  mutually  to  assist  each 
other  in  preventing  all  injustice,  wrong,  or  violence,  even 
towards  an  enemy.||  The  authority  of  law  and  the  pure 
administration  of  justice  were  mutually  promised  by  the  con- 
tracting states.^  The  common  expenses  were  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  diflferent  provinces,  "  as  if  they  were  all 
included  in  the  republic  of  a  single  city."**^  Nine  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  Prince  on  nomination  by  the  estates, 
were  to  sit  permanently,  as  his  advi^e^B,  and  as  assessors  and 
collectors  of  the  taxe8,tt  The  tenure  of  the  imion  was  from 
six  months  to  six  months,  with  six  weeks'  notice. JJ 

The  framers  of  this  compact  having  thus  defined  the  general 
outlines  of  the  confederacy,  declared  that  the  government, 
thus  constituted,  should  be  placed  under  a  single  head.    They 


*  Bor,  ix.  668.    Wagexuier,  vii.  93.    Zloit,  L  116,  sqq. 

f  Art  3.    The  document  is  given  in  f\ill  by  Bor,  ix.  668,  sqq. 

X  Article  4.  §  Article  6. 

I  "Hoewel  ook  vfiand."— Article  T.  t  Article  T.  **  Article  10. 

tt  Article  11.  ti  Article  17,  18. 
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accordingly  conferred  sopreme  authority  on  the  Prince,*  de- 
fining his  powers  in  eighteen  articles.  He  was  declared 
chief  commander  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  to  appoint  all 
officers,  from  generals  to  subalterns^  and  to  pay  them  at  his 
discretion.t  The  whole  protection  of  the  land  was  devolved 
upon  him.  He  was  to  send  garrisons  or  troops  into  eveiy 
city  and  village  at  his  pleasure,  without  advice  or  consent  of 
the  estates,  magistrates  of  the  cities,  or  any  other  persons 
whatsoever.!  He  was,  in  behalf  of  the  King  as  Count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  to  cause  justice  to  be  administered  by 
the  supreme  court.§  In  the  same  capacity  he  was  to  provide 
for  vacancies  in  all  political  and  judicial  offices  of  importance,|| 
choosing,  toUh  the  advice  of  the  estaieSj  one  officer  for  each 
vacant  post  out  of  three  candidates  nominated  to  him  by  that 
body.^  He  was  to  appoint  and  renew,  at  the  usual  times,  the 
magistracies  in  the  cities,  according  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tions. He  was  to  make  changes  in  those  boards,  if  necessary, 
at  unusual  times,  with  consent  of  the  majority  of  those  repre- 
senting the  great  council  and  corpus  of  the  said  cities.**^  He 
was  to  uphold  the  authority  and  pre-eminence  of  all  civil 
fonctionaries,  and  to  prevent  governors  and  military  officers 
from  taking  any  cognizance  of  political  or  judicial  affairs. 
With  regard  to  religion,  he  was  to  maintain  the  practice  of 
the  Befbimed  Evangelical  religion,  and  to  cause  to  surcease  the 
exercise  of  all  other  religions  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  He  was, 
however,  not  to  permit  that  inquisition  should  be  made  into 
any  mattes  belief  or  conscience^  or  that  any  man  by  cause 
thereof  should  stiver  trouble^  injury  y  or  hindrance.f^ 
The  league  thus  concluded  was  a  confederation  between  a 


*  Arikdefl  of  Union,  Bor,  ix.  620.         f  Articles  1  and  2.         X  Articles  3-7. 

§  Article  8.  |  Compare  Klmi,  Holl  Staatsreg.,  L  121,  122. 

^  Artlde  10.— fiee  KlmVs  Commentary  on  this  artida— HolL  Staatsreg.,  I. 
121,  122.  •*  Article  13. 

ft  Article  16. — '^Bonder  dat  syne  E.  sal  toelaten  dat  men  op  jemands  geloof 
op  coDacientie  sal  inquireren  of  dat  jeroand  ter  cause  van  die  eenige  moejeniSi 
injurie,  of  letsel  angedaen  sal  worden,  etc.,  etc. 
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group  of  virtually  independent  little  republics.  Each  munici- 
pality, was,  as  it  were,  a  little  sovereign,  sending  envoys  to  a 
congress  to  vote  and  to  sign  as  plenipotentiaries.  The  vote  of 
each  city  was,  therefore,  indivisible,  and  it  mattered  little, 
practically,  whether  there  were  one  deputy  or  several.  The 
nobles  represented  not  only  their  own  order,  but  were  sup- 
posed to  act  also  in  behalf  of  the  rural  population.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  a  tolerably  fidr  representation  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  people  were  well  and  worthily  represented  in 
the  government  of  each  city,  and  therefore*  equally  so  in  the 
assembly  of  the  estates.*  It  was  not  till  later  that  the  cor- 
porations, by  the  extinction  of  the  popular  element,  and  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  right  of  self-election,  were  thoroughly 
stiffened  into  fictitious  personages  which  never  died,  and  which 
were  never  thoroughly  alive. 

At  this  epoch  the  provincial  liberties,  so  far  as  they  could 
maintain  themselves  against  Spanish  despotism,  were  practical 
and  substantial.  The  government  was  a  representative  one,f 
in  which  all  those  who  had  the  inclination  possessed,  in  one 
mode  or  another,  a  voice.  Although  the  various  members  of 
the  confederacy  were  locaDy  and  practically  republics  or  self- 
governed  little  commonwealths,  the  general  government  which 
they  established  was,  in  form,  monarchical.  The  powers  con- 
ferred upon  Orange  constituted  him  a  sovereign  ad  interim^ 
for  while  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  monarch  remained  sus- 
pended, the  Prince  was  invested,  not  only  with  the  whole 
executive  and  appointing  power,  but  oven  with  a  very  large 
share  in  the  legislative  functions  of  the  state. J 

The  whole  system  was  rather  practical  than  theoretical, 
without  any  accurate  distribution  of  political  powers.  In  living, 
energetic  communities,  where  the  blood  of  the  body  politic 
circulates  swiftly,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  to  sympathize  and  commingle  more  closely  than 


*  Compare  Kluit,  HolL,  Staatsreg.,  i.  130. 

t  Kluit,  129,  130.  J  Kluit,  L  126. 
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i  priori  philosophy  would  allow.  It  is  usually  more  desirable 
than  practicable  to  keep  the  executive^  legislative^  and  judicial 
departments  entirely  independent  of  each  other.^ 

Certainly,  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  at  that  moment 
indulge  in  speculations  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of 
gpyemment.  The  Congress  of  Delft  had  just  clothed  him 
with  almost  regal  authority.  In  his  hands  were  the  powers 
of  war  and  peace^  joint  control  of  the  magistracies  and  courts 
of  justice,  absolute  supremacy  over-  the  army  and  the  fleets. 
It  is  true  that  these  attributes  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
€ui  interim,  but  it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  make  the 
sovereignty  personal  and  permanent.f  He  was  so  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  his  work,  however,  that  he  did  not  even  see  the 
diadem  which  he  *  put  aside.  It  was  small  matter  to  him 
whether  they  called  him  stadholder  or  guardian,  prince  or  king. 
He  was  the  father  of  his  country  and  its  defender.  The 
people,  fiom  highest  to  lowest,  called  him  "  Father  William,'* 
and  the  title  was  enough  for  him.  The  question  with  him  was, 
not  what  men  should  call  him,  but  how  he  should  best  accom- 
plish his  task. 

So  little  was  he  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  self-elevation, 

that  he  was  anxiously  seeking  for  a  fitting  person— strong, 

wise,  and  willing  enough — ^to  exercise  the  sovereignty  which 

was  thrust  upon  himself,  but  which  he  desired  to  exchange 

against  an  increased  power  to  be  actively  useful  to  his  country^ 

To  expel  the  foreign  oppressor  ;  to  strangle  the  Inquisition  ; 

to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  nation ; — here  was 

labor  enough  for  his  own  hands.     The  vulgar  thought  of 

earring  a  throne  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  seems 

not  to  have  entered  his  mind.    Upon  one  point,  however,  the 

Prince  hsd  been  peremptory.    He  would  have  no  persecution 

of  the   opposite  creed.     He  was  requested  to  suppress  the 

Catholic  religion,  in  terms.    As  we  have  seen,  he  caused  the 

expression  to  be  exchanged  for  the  words,  "  religion  at  vari- 


*  Compare  Gaizot,  da  Sjst^me  Kepresentati^  1. 1 

f  Compare  Qroen  y.  Prinst,  Archiyes  et  Correspondanoe,  y.  340-342. 
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ance  with  the  Gospel''  He  resolutely  stood  out  against 
all  meddling  with  men's  consciences^  or  inquiring  into  their 
thoughts.  While  smiting  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the 
dust^  he  would  have  no  Calvinist  inquisition  set  up  in  its 
place.  Earnestly  a  convert  to  the  JReformed  religion,  but 
hating  and  denouncing  only  what  was  corrupt  in  the  ancient 
Church,  he  would  not  force  men,  with  fire  and  sword,  to  travel 
to  heaven  upon  his  own  road.  Thought  should  be  toll-free. 
Neither  monk  nor  minister  should  bum,  drown,  or  hang  his 
fellow-creatures,  when  argument  or  expostulation  failed  to 
redeem  them  from  error.  It  was  no  small  virtue,  in  that  age, 
to  rise  to  such  a  height.  We  know  what  Calvinists,  Zwing- 
lians,  Lutherans,  have  done  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  and  almost  a  century  later  in  New  England. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  increased  veneration  that  we  regard  this 
large  and  truly  catholic  mind.  His  tolerance  proceeded  from 
no  indifference.  No  man  can  read  his  private  writings,  or 
form  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  interior  life,  without 
recognizing  him  as  a  deeply  religious  man.  He  had  iaith 
unfaltering  in  God.  He  had  also  faith  in  man  and  love  for 
his  brethren.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in  that  age  of  religious 
bigotry  he  should  have  been  assaulted  on  both  sides.  While 
the  Pope  excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic,  and  the  Eling  set 
a  price  upon  his  head  as  a  rebel,  the  fanatics  of  the  new 
religion  denounced  him  as  a  godless  man.  Peter  Dathenus, 
the  unfrocked  monk  of  Poperingen,  shrieked  out  in  his  pulpit 
that  the  "  Prince  of  Orange  cared  nothing  either  for  God  or 
for  religion."** 

The  death  of  Requesens  had  offered  the  first  opening 
through  which  the  watchful  Prince  could  hope  to  vaSici  a 
wound  in  the  vital  part  of  Spanish  aifthority  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  languor  of  Philip  and  the  procrastinating  counsel 
of  the  dull  Hopper  unexpectedly  widened  the  opening.  On 
the  24th  of  March  letters  were  written  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
states-general,  to  the  provincial  estates,  and  to  the  courts  of 


•  Brandt,  Hist  der  ReC,  t  i.  b.  zi.  607 
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justice,  instractiiig  them  that,  until  farther  orders,  thej  were 
all  to  obey  the  Oonncil  of  State.  The  King  was  confident 
that  all  would  do  their  utmost  to  assist  that  body  in  securing 
the  holy  Catholic  Faith  and  the  implicit  obedience  of  the 
country  to  its  sovereign.  He  would,  in  the  meantime,  occupy 
himself  with  the  selection  of  a  new  QoYemor-General,  who 
should  be  of  his  family  and  blood.  This  uncertain  and  perilous 
condition  of  things  was  watched  with  painM  interest  in  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The  fate  of  all  nations  was  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  great  religious  contest  now  waging  in  the 
Ifetherlaikls.      England    and    France  watched  each  other's 
movements  in  the  direction  of  the  provinces  with  intense 
jealousy.     The  Protestant  Queen  was  the  natural  ally  of  the 
Btruggling  Beformers,  but  her  despotic  sentiments  were  averse 
to  the  fostering  of  rebellion  against  the  Lord's  anointed.     The 
thrifty  Queen  looked  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  laige 
subsidies  which  would  undoubtedly  be  demanded  of  her.     The 
jealous  Queen  could  as  ill  brook  the  presence  of  the  French  in 
the  Netherlands  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  were  to 
expel     She  therefore  embarrassed,  as  usual,  the  operations  of 
the  Prince  by  a  course  of  stale  political  coquetry.     She  wrote 
to  him,   on  the  18th  of  March,  soon  after  the  news  of  the 
Grand  Commander's  death,^  sajring  that  she  could  not  yet 
accept  tb.e  o£Eer  which  had  been  made  to  her,  to  take  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  under  her  safe  keeping,  to 
assume,  ms  Countess,  the  sovereignty  over  them,  and  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  against  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the  King  of 
Spain.     She  was  unwilling  to  do  so  until  she  had  made  every 
effort  to  reconcile  them  with  that  sovereign.     Before  the  death 
of  Bequesens  she  had  been  intending  to  send  him  an  envoy, 
proposing  a  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation.     This  pur- 
pose she  still  retained.    She  should  send  commissioners  to  the 
Council  of  State  and  to  the  new  Governor,  when  he  should 
arrive.     She  should  also  send  a  special  envoy  to  the  King  of 

♦  Bar,  ix.  667. 
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Spain.  She  doubted  not  that  the  King  would  take  her  advice^ 
when  he  heard  her  speak  in  such  straightforward  language. 
In  the  meantime,  she  hoped  that  they  would  negotiate  with 
no  other  powers.** 

This  was  not  very  satisfactory.  The  Queen  rejected  the 
oflfers  to  herself,  but  begged  that  they  might,  by  no  means,  be 
made  to  her  rivals.  The  expressed  intention  of  softening  the 
heart  of  Philip  by  the  use  of  straightforward  language  seemed 
but  a  sorry  sarcasm.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  wait  long 
for  so  improbable  a  result.  Thus  much  for  England  at  that 
juncture.  Not  inimical,  certainly;  but  over-cautious,  un- 
generous, teasing,  and  perplexing,  was  the  policy  of  the  maiden 
Queen.  With  regard  to  France,  events  there  seemed  to  favor 
the  hopes  of  Orange.  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  "  Peace  of 
Monsieur"  the  treaty  by  which  so  ample  but  so  short-lived  a 
triumph  was  achieved  by  the  Huguenots,  was  signed  at  Paris.*!; 
Everything  was  conceded,  but  nothing  was  secured.  Rights 
of  worship,  rights  of  office,  political  and  ciyil,  religious  en- 
fianchisement,  were  recovered,  but  not  guaranteed.];  It  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  the  King  could  be  in  earnest  then,  even 
if  a  Medicean  Valois  could  ever  be  otherwise  than  treacherous^ 
It  was  almost,  certain,  therefore,  that  a  reaction  would  take 
place ;  but  it  is  easier  for  us,  three  centuries  after  the  event, 
to  mark  the  precise  moment  of  reaction,  than  it  was  for  the 
most  far-seeing  contemporary  to  foretell  how  soon  it  would 
occur.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  the  Prince's  cue  to  make  use 
of  this  sunshine  while  it  lasted.  Already,  so  soon  as  the 
union  of  25th  of  April  had  been  concluded  between  Holland 
and  Zealand,  he  had  forced  the  estates  to  open  negotiations 
with  France.§  The  provinces,  although  desirous  to  confer 
sovereignty  upon  him,  were  indisposed  to  renounce  their  old 
allegiance  to  their  King  in  order  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of 

*  Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  March  16,  1676,  in  Bor,  ix  667.— Compare  Qfoen 
V.  Prinet,  y.  332,  333. 
t  Be  Thou,  t.  yii  L  Ldi  418. 

X  De  Thou,  vii.  413-418.— Oompare  Groen  v.  Prinst,  y.  349-861. 
§  ResoL  y.  HolL,  64  66.    Groen  y.  PnnBt,  y.  341. 
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a  foreigner.  Neyertheless,  a  resolution,  at  the  leiterated  de- 
mands of  Orange,  was  passed  by  the  estates,  to  proceed  to 
the  change  of  master,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  treat  with  the 
King  of  France,  his  brother,  or  any  other  foreign  potentate, 
who  would  receive  these  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
under  his  government  and  protection,*  Negotiations  were 
accordingly  opened  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  dilettante 
leader  of  the  Huguenots  at  that  remarkable  juncture.  It  was 
a  pity  that  no  better  champion  could  be  looked  for  9,moDg  the 
anointed  of  the  earth  than  the  fidse,  fickle,  foolish  AleuQon, 
whose  career,  everywhere  contemptible,  was  nowhere  so  flagi- 
tious as  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  the  Prince  was  reinstated  and  secured  in  his 
principality  of  Orange,  and  his  other  possessions  in  France.f 
The  best  feeling,  for  the  time  being,  was  manifested  between 
the  French  court  and  the  Reformation.  J 

Thus  much  for  England  and  France.    As  for  Germany,  the 
{HX)spect8  of  the  Netherlands  were  not  flattering.    The  Ee- 
forming  spirit  had  grown  languid,  from  various  causes.    The 
self-seeking  motives  of  many  Protestant  princes  had  disgusted 
the  nobles.     Was  that  the  object  of  the  bloody  wars  of  reli- 
gion, that  a  few  potentates  sholild  be  enabled  to  enrich  them- 
selves  by  confiscating  the    broad    lands   and    accumulated 
treasures  of  the  Church  ?    Had  the  creed  of  Luther  been 
embraced  oidy  for  such  unworthy  ends  ?    These  suspicions 
chilled  theardor  of  thousands,  particularly  among  the  greater 
ones  of  time  land.    Moreover,  the  discoid,  among  the  Reformers 
themselves  waxed  daily,  and  became  more  and  more   mis- 
chievous.     Neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders  could  learn 
,  that,  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  a  wise  toleration  for  all  Christian 
doctrines  was  wanted.    Of  new  doctrines  there  was  no  lack 
Luthersms,  Calvinists,  Flaccianists,  Majorists,  Adiaphorists, 

•  KeoA  T.  HolL,  64,  66.    Groen  y.  Prinst,  v.  341.     * 

f  fior,ix.  684. 

X  The  Edict,  or  Peace  of  Pans,  in  8ixt7-three  artidea,  is  published  at  length, 
bj  Bor,  ix.  683-^90.— Compare  Gio^  ▼.  Frinst,  y.  349-361.  De  Thou,  t  y. 
L  yiL  413-41& 

-vou  m.  5 
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Brantianists,  Ubiquitists,  swarmed  and  contended  pell-melL*^ 
In  this  there  would  have  been  small  harm,  if  the  Reformers 
had  known  what  reformation  meant.  But  they  could  not 
invent  or  imagine  toleration.  All  claimed  the  privilege  of 
persecuting.  There  were  sagacious  and  honest  men  among  the 
great  ones  of  the  country,  but  they  were  but  few.  Wise 
William  of  Hesse  strove  hard  to  effect  a  concordia  among  the 
jarring  sects  ;  Count  John  of  Nassau,  though  a  passionate  Cal- 
vinist,  did  no  less  ;  while  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  other 
hand,  raging  and  roaring  like  the  bull  of  Bashan,  was  for 
sacrificing  the  interest  of  millions  on  the  altar  of  his  personal 
spite.  Cursed  was  his  tribe  if  he  forgave  the  Prince.  He 
had  done  what  he  could  at  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  to  exclude  all 
Calvinists  from  a  participation  in  the  religious  peace  of  Ger- 
many,f  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
any  benefits  to  the  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands.  These  de- 
terminations had  remained  constant  and  intense. 

On  the  whole,  the  political  appearance  of  Germany  was  as 
menacing  as  that  of  France  seemed  for  a  time  favorable  to  the 
schemes  of  Orange.  The  quarrels  of  the  princes,  and  the 
daily  widening  schism  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
seemed  to  bode  little  good  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom. 
The  potentates  were  perplexed  and  at  variance,  the  nobles 
lukewarm  and  discontented.  Among  the  people,  although 
subdivided  into  hostile  factions,  there  was  more  life.  Here, 
at  least,  were  heartiness  of  love  and  hate,  enthusiastic  convic- 
tion, earnestness  and  agitation.  "  The  true  religion,"  wroto 
Count  John,  "is  spreading  daily  among  the  common  men. 
Among  the  powerful,  who  think  themselves  highly  learned, 
and  who  sit  in  roses,  it  grows,  alas,  little.  Here  and  there  a 
Nicodemus  or  two  may  be  found,  but  things  will  hardly  go 
better  here  than  in  France  or  the  Netherlands."  J 

Thus,  then,  stood  affairs  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 

*  See  in  particular  a  letter  of  CJount  John  of  Nassau  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
dated  Dillemberg,  May  9,  1576. — Archives  do  la  Maison  d'Orange,  v.  349-368 
t  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc,  v.  229,  230. 
t  Archives,  eta,  de  la  Maison  d'Orangc,  v.  34C,  347. 
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{Hoepect  "was  black  in  Germany,  more  enconraging  in  France, 
dnbions,  or  worse,  in  England.  More  work,  more  anxietj, 
more  desperate  straggles  than  ever,  devolved  npon  the  Prince. 
Secretary  Brunynck  wrote  that  his  illustrious  chief  was 
tolerably  well  in  health,  but  so  loaded  with  affairs,  sorrows,  and 
travsdls,  that,  fiom  morning  till  night,  he  had  scarcely  leisure 
to  breathe.^  Besides  his  multitudinous  correspondence  with 
tlie  public  bodies,  whose  labors  he  habitually  directed  ;  with  the 
various  estates  of  the  provinces,  which  he  was  gradually 
moulding  into  an  organised  and  general  resistance  to  the 
Spanish  power  ;  with  public  envoys  and  with  secret  agents  to 
fcreign  cabinets,  all  of  whoi^  received  their  instructions  from 
him  alone  ;  with  individuals  of  eminence  and  influence,  whom 
he  wa&  eloquently  urging  to  abandon  their  hostile  position  to 
their  £sttherland,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  great  woik  which  he 
was  doing ;  besides  these  numerous  avocations,  he  was  ac- 
tively and  anxiously  engaged  during  the  spring  of  1576,  with 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  city  of  Zierickzee.f 

That  important  place,  the  capital  of  Schouwen,  and  the  key 
to  half  Zealand,  had  remained  closely  invested  since  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Duiveland.  The  Prince  had  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  during  the  month  of 
May,  ia  order  to  attend  personally  to  the  contemplated  relief, 
and  to  correspond  daily  with  the  beleaguered  garrison.J  At 
last,  on  the  25th  of  May,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to 
throw  in  sticcor  by  sea.  The  brave  Admiral  Boisot,  hero  of 
the  menaorable  relief  of  Leyden,  had  charge  of  the  cxpeditioiL 
Hondragon  had  surrounded  the  shallow  harbor  with  hulks 
and  chains,  and  with  a  loose  submerged  dyke  of  piles  and 
rabbish.  Against  this  obstacle  Boisot  drove  his  ship,  the 
'Bed  Lion,'  with  his  customary  audacity,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  it  through.  His  vessel,  the  largest  of  the 
fleet,  became  entangled :  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  attacked 


♦  Ardiives,  etc.,  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  y.  365. 

f  Bor,  ix.  667,  sqq.    Meteren,  y.  102, 103. 

X  Arcbiyea^  eta,  de  la  Maison  d'Orango,  y.  368,  369. 
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fiom  a  distance  by  the  besiegers.  The  tide  ebbed  and  lefl  his 
ship  aground,  while  the  other  vessels  had  been  beaten  back  by 
the  enemy.  Night  approached,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
accomplishing  the  enterprise.  His  ship  was  hopelessly 
stranded.  With  the  morning's  sun  his  captivity  was  certain. 
Bather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  sprang  into 
the  sea,  followed  by  three  hundred  of  his  companions,  some  of 
whom  were  fortunate  enough  to  eflfect  their  escape.  The  gallant 
Admiral  swam  a  long  time,  sustained  by  a  broken  spar.  Night 
and  darkness  came  on  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  and 
he  perished.^  Thus  died  Louis  Boisot,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising of  the  early  champions  of  Netherland  freedom — one 
of  the  bravest  precursors  of  that  race  of  heroes,  the  com- 
manders of  the  Holland  navy.  The  Prince  deplored  his  loss 
deeply  as  that  of  a  ^^  valiant  gentleman,  and  one  well  affec- 
tioned  to  the  common  cause.^f  His  brother,  Charles  Boisot, 
as  will  be  remembered,  had  perished  by  treachery  at  the  first 
landing  of  the  Spanish  troops,  after  their  perilous  passage 
from  Duiveland.  Thus  both  the  brethren  had  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  country,  on  this  its  outer  barrier,  and  in 
the  hour  of  its  utmost  need.  The  fall  of  the  beleaguered 
town  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  The  Spaniards  were,  at 
last^  to  receive  the  prize  of  that  romantic  valor  which  had 
led  them  across  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  attack  the  city. 
Nearly  nine  months  had,  however,  elapsed  since  that  achieve- 
ment ;  and  the  Grand  Commander,  by  whose  orders  it  had 
been  undertaken,  had  been  four  months  in  his  grave.  He 
was  permitted  to  see  neither  the  long-delayed  success  which 
crowned  the  enterprise,  nor  the  procession  of  disasters  and 
crimes  which  -wore  to  mark  it  as  a  most  fatal  success. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  15T6,  Zierickzee,  instructed  by  the 


*  Bor,  ix.  678.  Hoofd,  x.  440.  Archives  de  la  Maison  d^Orange,  v.  364r- 
868.  Meteren,  y.  102. — ^The  last  historian  erroneouslj  gives  the  12th  or  June 
instead  of  the  26th  of  Maj  as  the  date  of  the  unfortunate  adventure.  Cabrera, 
xi.  846,  who  states  the  loss  of  the  Orangists  at  eight  hundred  and  upwards. 

t  Archives,  etc  v.  367. 
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Prince  of  Orange  to  accept  honorable  terms,  if  offered,  agreed 
to  surrender.  Mondragon,  whose  soldiers  were  in  a  state  of 
suffering,  and  ready  to  break  out  in  mutiny,  was  but  too  happy 
to  grant  an  honorable  capitulation.  The  garrison  were  allowed 
to  go  out  with  their  arms  and  personal  baggage.  The  citizens 
were  permitted  to  retain  or  resume  their  privileges  and  charters, 
on  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand  guldens.  Of  sacking 
and  burning  there  was,  on  this  occasion,  fortunately,  no  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  first  half  of  the  commutation  money  was  to  be 
paid  in  cash.  There  was  but  little  money  in  the  impoverished 
little  town,  but  mint-masters  were  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates to  take  their  seats  at  once  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
citizens  brought  their  spoons  and  silver  dishes,  one  after 
another,  which  were  melted  and  coined  into  dollars  and  half- 
dollars,  until  the  payment  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Thus 
fell  Zierickzee,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  Prince.  "  Had  we 
received  the  least  succor  in  the  world  from  any  side,"  he  wrote, 
"  the  poor  city  should  never  have  fallen.  I  could  get  nothing 
from  France  or  England,  with  all  my  efforts.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  lose  courage,  but  hope  that,  although  abandoned  by 
all  the  -world,  the  Lord  God  will  extend  His  right  hand 
over  us."* 

The  enemies  were  not  destined  to  go  farther.  From  their 
own  hand  now  came  the  blow  which  was  to  expel  then^ 
fixmi  the  soil  which  they  had  so  long  polluted.  No  sooner  was 
Zierickzee  captured  than  a  mutiny  broke  forth  among  several 
companies  of  Spaniards  and  Walloons,  belonging  to  the  army 
in  Schouwen.f  A  large  number  of  the  most  influential 
officers  had  gone  to  Brussels,  to  make  arrangements,  if 
possible,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  In  their  absence 
there   was    more    scope  for  the  arguments    of  the  leading 


•  Bor,  ix.  681.  Hoofd,  x.  440,  441.  Meteron,  v.  102,  103.  Archives  de 
h  Maiaon  d^Orangei  v.  8*72,  373.  Letter  of  16th  Julj,  1576,  in  Arohiyes  de  la 
IfaiacHi  d'Orange,  v.  379-381. 

f  Bor,  ix.  681,  692,  sqq.  Meteren,  vi  106.  Hoofd,  z.  443.  Groen  ▼.  Prinst 
T.  381,  sqq. 
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mutineers ; — arguments  assuredly,  not  entirely  destitute  of 
justice  or  logical  precision.  If  ever  laborers  were  worthy  of 
their  hire,  certainly  it  was  the  Spanish  soldiery.  Had  they  not 
done  the  work  of  demons  for  nine  years  long  ?  Could  Philip 
or  Alva  have  found  in  the  wide  world  men  to  execute  their 
decrees  with  more  unhesitating  docility,  with  more  sympa- 
thizing eagerness  ?  What  obstacle  had  ever  given  them  pause 
in  their  career  of  duty  ?  What  element  had  they  not  braved  ? 
Had  not  they  fought  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  beneath 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  within  blazing  cities,  and  upon  fields  of 
ice  ?  Where  was  the  work  which  had  been  too  dark  and  bloody 
Vj  \  for  their  performance  ?  Had  they  not  slaughtered  unarmed 
human  beings  by  townfuls,  at  the  word  of  conmiand'  ?  Had 
they  not  eaten  the  flesh,  and  drank  the  hearts'  blood  of  their 
enemies  ?  Had  they  not  stained  the  house  of  God  with  whole- 
sale massacre  ?  What  altar  and  what  hearthstone  had  they 
not  profaned  ?  What  fatigue,  what  danger,  what  crime,  had 
ever  checked  them  for  a  moment  ?  And  for  all  this  obedience, 
labor,  and  bloodshed,  were  they  not  even  to  be  paid  such 
wages  as  the  commonest  clown,  who  only  tore  the  ecurth  at 
home,  received  ?  Did  Philip  believe  that  a  few  thousand 
Spaniards  were  to  execute  his  sentence  of  de^th  against  three 
millions  of  Netherlanders,  and  be  cheated  of  their  pay  at  last  ? 
It  was  in  vain  that  arguments  and  expostulations  were 
addressed  to  soldiers  who  were  suffering  from  want,  and  mad- 
dened by  injustice.  They  determined  to  take  their  cause  into 
their  own  hand,  as  they  had  often  done  before.  By  the  I5th 
of  July,  the  mutiny  was  general  on  the  isle  of  Schouwen.** 
Promises  were  freely  offered,  both  of  pay  and  pardon  ;  appeals 
were  made  to  their  old  sense  of  honor  and  loyalty  ;  but  they  had 
had  enough  of  promises,  of  honor,  and  of  work.  What  they 
wanted  now  were  shoes  and  jerkins,  bread  atid  meat,  and 
money.    Money  they  would  have,  and  that  at  once.    The 


* 


Hoofd,  X.  443,  sqq.      Bor,  ix.  692.      Meteren,  vi  106.      Mendoza»  xv.  298, 
sqq.     Cabrera^  xl  848,  sqq. 
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King  of  Spain  was  their  debtor.  The  Netherlands  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  They  would  therefore  levy  on  the 
Netherlands  for  payment  of  their  debt.  Certainly  this  was  a 
logical  deduction.  They  knew  by  experience  that  this  process 
had  heretofore  excited  more  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the 
Netherland  people  than  in  that  of  their  master.  Moreover^  at 
this  juncture,  they  cared  little  for  their  sovereign's  displeasure, 
and  not  at  all  for  that  of  the  Netherlanders.  By  the  middle  of 
July,  then,  the  mutineers,  now  entirely  beyond  control,  held 
their  officers  imprisoned  within  their  quarters  at  Zierickzee. 
They  even  surrounded  the  house  of  Mondragon,  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory,  calling  upon  him  with  threats  and 
taunts  to  furnish  them  with  money.*  The  veteran,  roused  to 
fury  by  their  insubordination  and  their  taunts,  sprang  from  his 
house  into  the  midst  of  the  throng.  Baring  his  breast  before 
them,  he  fiercely  invited  and  dared  their  utmost  violence.  Of 
his  life-blood,  he  told  them  bitterly,  he  was  no  niggard,  and  it 
was  at  their  disposal.  His  wealth,  had  he  possessed  any, 
would  have  been  equally  theirs.t  Shamed  into  temporary 
respect,  but  not  turned  from  their  purpose  by  the  choler  of 
their  chief,  they  left  him  to  himself.  Soon  afterwards,  having 
swept  Schouwen  island  bare  of  every  thing  which  could  be 
consumed,  the  mutineers  swarmed  out  of  Zealand  into  Bra- 
bant, devouring  as  they  went.J 

It  was  their  purpose  to  hover  for  a  time  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  the  capital,  and  either  to  force  the  Council 
of  State  to  pay  them  their  long  arrears,  or  else  to  seize 
and  sack  the  richest  city  upon  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  The  compact,  disciplined  mass,  rolled  hither  and 
thither,  with  uncertainty  of  purpose,  but  with  the  same 
military  precision  of  movement  which  had  always  characterized 
these  remarkable  mutinies.  It  gathered  strength  daily.  The 
citizens  of  Brussels  contemplated  with  dismay  the  eccentric 


*  Hoofi],  X.  443,  444.  f  Ibid,  x.  444.-^ompare  Oabreiu,  zL  848. 
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and  threatening  apparition.  Thej  knew  that  rapine,  murder, 
and  all  the  worst  evils  which  man  can  inflict  on  his  brethren 
were  pent  within  it,  and  would  soon  descend.  Yet,  even 
with  all  their  pajst  experience,  did  they  not  foresee  the  depth  of 
woe  which  was  really  impending.  The  mutineers  had  dis- 
carded such  of  their  officers  as  they  could  not  compel  to 
obedience^  and  had,  as  usual,  chosen  their  Eletto.  Many 
straggling  companies  joined  them  as  they  swept  to  and  iiro. 
They  came  to  Herentbals,  where  they  were  met  by  Count 
Mansfeld,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Council  of  State  to  treat 
with  them,  to  appeal  to  them,  to  pardon  them,  to  offer  them 
everything  but  money.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  success 
of  the  commwider-in-chief  was  no  better  than  that  of  Mon- 
dragon  and  his  subalterns.  They  laughed  him  to  scorn  when 
he  reminded  them  how  their  conduct  was  tarnishing  the  glory 
which  they  had  acquired  by  nine  years  of  heroism.  They 
answered  with  their  former  cynicism,  that  glory  could  be  put 
neither  into  pocket  nor  stomach.  They  had  no  use  for  it  ; 
they  had  more  than  enough  of  it.  Give  them  money,  or  give 
them  a  city  ;*  these  were  their  last  terms. 

Sorrowfully  and  bodingly  Mansfeld  withdrew  to  consult  again 
with  the  State  Council.  The  mutineers  then  made  a  demonstra- 
tion upon  Mechlin,  but  that  city  having  fortunately  strengthened 
its  garrison,  was  allowed  to  escape.  They  then  hovered  for  a 
time  outside  the  walls  of  Brussels.  At  Grimsberg,  where  they 
paused  for  a  short  period,  they  held  a  parley  with  Captain 
Montesdocca,  whom  they  received  with  fair  words  and  specious 
pretences.  He  returned  to  Brussels  with  the  favourable 
tidings,  and  the  mutineers  swarmed  off  to  Assche.  Thither 
Montesdocca  was  again  despatched,  with  the  expectation  that 
he  would  be  able  to  bring  them  to  terms,  but  they  drove  him  off 
with  jeers  and  threats,  finding  that  he  brought  neither  money 
nor  the  mortgage  of  a  populous  city.  The  next  day,  after  a 
feint  or  two  in  a  different  direction,  they  made  a  sudden  swoop 


Bor,  ix.  692.    Meteren,  vi  106.    Hooia,  x.  444.    Mendoza,  zv.  300. 
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upon  Alost,  in  Flanders.  Here  they  had  at  last  made  their 
choice,  and  the  town  was  carried  by  storm.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants who  opposed  them  were  butchered,  and  the  mutiny,  at 
last  established  in  a  capital,  was  able  to  treat  with  the  State 
Council  upon  equal  terms.  They  were  now  between  two  and 
three  thousand  strong,  disciplined,  veteran  troops,  posted  in  a 
strong  and  wealthy  city.  One  hundred  parishes  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Alost,  all  of  which  were  immediately  laid 
under  contribution,* 

The  excitement  was  now  intense  in  Brussels.  Anxiety  and 
alarm  had  given  place  to  rage,  and  the  whole  population  rose  in 
arms  to  defend  the  capital,  which  was  felt  to  be  in  imminent 
danger.  This  spontaneous  courage  of  the  burghers  prevented 
the  catastrophe,  which  was  reserved  for  a  sister  city.  Mean- 
time, the  indignation  and  horror  excited  by  the  mutiny 
were  so  universal  that  the  Council  of  State  could  not  with- 
stand the  pressure.  Even  the  women  and  children  demanded 
daily  in  the  streets  that  the  rebel  soldiers  should  be  declared 
outlaws.  On  the  26th  of  July,  accordingly,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  made  to  pronounce  his  Spaniards  traitors  and  mur- 
derers. All  men  were  enjoined  to  slay  one  or  all  of  them, 
wherever  they  should  be  found  ;  to  refuse  them  bread,  water, 
and  fire,  and  to  assemble  at  sound  of  beU,  in  every  city,  when- 
ever the  magistrates  should  order  an  assault  upon  them.f  A 
still  more  stringent  edict  was  issued  on  the  2nd  of  August,^  and 
so  eagerly  had  these  degrees  been  expected,  that  they  were 
published  throughout  Flanders  and  Brabant  almost  as  soon 
as  issued.  Hitherto  the  leading  officers  of  the  Spanish  army 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  insurgents,  and  frowned  upon  their 
procee<lings.  The  Spanish  member  of  the  State  Council, 
Jerome  de  Boda,  had  joined  without  opposition  in  the  edict. 
As,  however,  the  mutiny  gathered  strength  on  the  outside, 
the  indignation  waxed  daily  within  the  capital.     The  citizens 


♦  Bor,  ix.  693.    Meteren,  vL  106.    Bentivoglio,  ix.  173.    Hoofd,  x.  445. 
f  See  the  Edict,  in  Bor,  ix  693.  X  Hoofd,  x.  445. 
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of  Brussels,  one  and  all,  stood  to  their  arms.  Not  a  man 
could  enter  or  leave  without  their  permission.  The  Spaniards 
who  were  in  the  town,  whether  soldiers  or  merchants,  were 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  abhorrence.  The  leading  Spanish 
oflScers,  Romero,  Montesdocca,  Verdugo,  and  others,  who  had 
attempted  to  quell  the  mutiny,  had  been  driven  off  with 
threats  and  curses,  their  soldiers  defying  them  and  bran- 
dishing their  swords  in  their  very  faces.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  looked  upon  with  ill-will  by  the  Netherlandera. 
The  most  prominent  Spanish  personages  in  Brussels  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  half-imprisonment.*^  Romero,  Roda,  Verdugo, 
were  believed  to  favor  at  heart  the  cause  of  their  rebellious 
troops,  and  the  burghers  of  Brabant  had  come  to  consider  all  the 
Eling's  army  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Believing  the  State 
Council  powerless  to  protect  them  from  the  impending  storm, 
they  regarded  that  body  with  little  respect,  keeping  it,  as  it 
were,  in  durance,  while  the  Spaniards  were  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Brussels  for  fear  of  being  murdered.  A  retainer  of 
Roda,  who  had  ventured  to  defend  the  character  and  conduct 
of  his  master  before  a  number  of  excited  citizens,  was  slain  on 
the  spot.f 

In  Antwerp,  Champagny,  brother  of  Granvelle,  and 
governor  of  the  city,  was  disposed  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Champagny  hated  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  hatred  seemed  to  establish  enough  of  sym- 
pathy between  himself  and  the  liberal  party  to  authorize  con- 
fidence in  him.  The  Prince  dealt  with  him,  but  regarded  him 
warily.  J  Fifteen  companies  of  German  troops,  under  Colonel 
Altaemst,  were  suspected  of  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
mutiny.  They  were  withdrawn  from  Antwerp,  and  in  their 
room  came  Count  Oberstein,  with  his  regiment,  who  swore  to 
admit  no  suspicious  person  inside  the  gates,  and  in  all  things 
to  obey  the  orders  of  Champagny.§    In  the  citadel,  however, 

*  Bor,  ix.  692,  693.     Cabrera,  acL  849.    Hoofd,  x.  445. 

f  Bor,  ix.  693.    Meteren,  vl  106. 

I  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  t.  487,  468.  Cabrera,  xi.  863. — "Pero 
ol  Champaigne  estaba  convenido  con  los  Estados  y  con  le  Principe  do  Orange  su 
grande  amiga  §  Bor,  ix.  694.    Hoofd,  x.  447. 
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matters  were  very  threatening.  Sancho  d'Avila,  the  governor, 
although  he  had  not  openly  joined  the  revolt,  treated  the  edict 
of  outlawry  against  the  rehellious  soldiery  with  derision.  He 
refused  to  publish  a  decree  which  he  proclaimed  infamous,  and 
which  had  been  extorted,  in  his  opinion,  firom  an  impotent  and 
trembling  council.*^  Even  Champagny  had  not  desired  or 
dared  to  publish  the  edict  within  the  city.  The  reasons 
alleged  were  his  fears  of  irritating  and  alarming  the  foreign 
merchants,  whose  position  was  so  critical  and  friendship 
so  important  at  that  moment.f  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  loudly  and  joyfully  published  in  most  other  towns  of 
Flanders  and  ^rabant.  In  Brussels  there  were  two  parties, 
one  holding  the  decree  too  audacious  for  his  Majesty  to 
pardon  ;  the  other  clamoring  for  its  instantaneous  fulfilment. 
By  far  the  larger  and  more  influential  portion  of  the  population 
favored  the  measure,  and  wished  the  sentence  of  outlawry  and 
extermination  to  be  extended  at  once  against  all  Spaniards 
and  other  foreigners  in  the  service  of  the  King.  It  seemed 
imprudent  to  wait  until  all  the  regiments  had  formally 
accepted  the  mutiny,  and  concentrated  themselves  into  a  single 
body.;!: 

At  this  juncture,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  Marquis  of 
Havre,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  arrived  out  of  Spain.§ 
He  was  charged  by  the  King  with  conciliatory  but  unmeaning 
phrases  to  the  estates.  The  occasion  was  not  a  happy  one. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  direct  and  vigorous  action  had 
been  more  necessary.  It  was  probably  the  King's  desire  then, 
as  much  as  it  ever  had  been  his  desire  at  all,  to  make  up  the 
quarrel  with  his  provinces.  He  had  been  wearied  with  the 
policy  which  Alva  had  enforced,  and  for  which  he  endeavoured 
at  that  period  to  make  the  Duke  appear  responsible.  The 
barren  clemency  which  the  Grand  Commander  had  been 
instructed  to  affect,  had  deceived  but  few  persons,  and  had 
produced  but  small  results.    The  King  was,  perhaps,  really 


*  Mendoza,  zv.  301.    Cabrera,  zi.  849.  f  Bor,  ix  694. 
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inclined  at  this  juncture  to  exercise  clemency — that  is  to 
say,  he  was  willing  lo  pardon  his  people  for  having  con- 
tended for  their  rights,  provided  they  were  now  willing 
to  resign  them  for  ever.  So  the  Catholic  religion  and 
his  own  authority  were  exclusively  and  inviolably  secured,  he 
was  willing  to  receive  his  disobedient  provinces  into  favor.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  however,  he  had  still  no  more  fortunate 
conception  than  to  take  the  advice  of  Hopper.  A  soothing 
procrastination  was  the  anodjme  selected  for  the  bitter  pangs 
of  the  body  politic — a  vague  expression  of  royal  benignity 
the  styptic  to  be  applied  to  its  mortal  wounds.  An  interval  of 
hesitation  was  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  provinces 
and  their  distant  metropolis.  "  The  Marquis  of  Havre  has 
been  sent,"  said  the  King,  "  that  he  may  expressly  witness 
r  to  you  of  our  good  intentions,  and  of  our  desire,  with  the 
1  1  grace  of  God,  to  bring  about  a  pacification."*  Alas,  it  waa 
well  known  whence  those  pavements  of  good  intentions  had 
been  taken,  and  whither  they  would  lead.  They  were  not  the 
material  for  a  substantial  road  to  reconciliation.  "His 
Majesty,"  said  the  Marquis,  on  delivering  his  report  to  the 
State  Council,  "has  long  been  pondering  oyer  all  things 
necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  land.  His  Majesty,  like  a  very 
gracious  and  bountiful  Prince,  has  ever  been  disposed,  in  times 
past,  to  treat  these,  his  subjects,  by  the  best  and  sweetest 
means."t  There  being,  however,  room  for  an  opinion  that  so 
bountiful  a  prince  might  have  discovered  sweeter  means,  by  all 
this  pondering,  than  to  bum  and  gibbet  his  subjects  by 
thousands,  it  was  thought  .proper  to  insinuate  that  his  orders 
had  been  hitherto  misunderstood.  Alva  and  Bequesens  had 
been  unfaithful  agents,  who  did  not  know  their  business,  but 
it  was  to  be  set  right  in  future.  "As  the  good- will  and 
meaning  of  his  Majesty  has  by  no  means  been  followed," 
continued  thS  envoy,  "his  Majesty  has  determined  to  send 
Councillor  Hopper,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  myself,  hither- 
wards,  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  his  Majesty."J    Two  such 

» "See  the  letter,  in  Bor,  ix.  704. 

f  Report  of  Marquis  of  Havr^.  in  Bor.  ix.  704.  J  Ibid. 
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personages  as  poor,  plodding,  confiised,  time-semng  Hopper, 
and  flighty,  talkative**  Havre,  whom  even  Bequesens  despised, 
and  whom  Don  John,  while  shortly  afterwards  recommending 
him  for  a  state  councillor  y  characterized  to  Philip  as  "a  very 
great  scoundrel, "f  '^ould  hardly  be  able,  even  if  royally  em- 
powered, to  undo  the  work  of  two  preceding  administrations. 
Moreover,  Councillor  Hopper,  on  further  thoughts,  was  not 
despatched  at  all  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  provinces  were,  however,  assured  by  the  King's  letters 
to  the  Brabant  estates,  to  the  State  Council,  and  other  public 
bodies,  as  well  as  by  the  report  of  the  Marquis,  that  efficiEicious 
remedies  were  preparing  in  Madrid.  The  people  were  only  to 
wait  {>atiently  till  they  should  arrive4  The  public  had  heard 
before  of  these  nostrums,  made  up  by  the  royal  prescriptions 
in  Spain  ;  and  were  not  likely  to  accept  them  as  a  panacea  for 
their  present  complicated  disorders.  Never,  in  truth,  had 
conventional  commonplace  been  applied  more  unseasonably. 
Here  was  a  general  military  mutiny  flaming  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  land.  Here  had  the  intense  hatred  of  race,  which  for 
years  had  been  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  the  country,  at  last 
broken  out  into  most  malignant  manifestation.  Here  was 
nearly  the  whole  native  population  of  every  province,  from 
grand  seigneur  to  plebeian,  from  Catholic  prelate  to  Ana- 
baptist artisan,  exasperated  alike  by  the  excesses  of  six 
thousand  foreign  brigands,  and  united  by  a  common  hatred, 
into  a  band  of  brethren.  Here  was  a  State  Council  too  feeble 
to  exercise  the  authority  which  it  had  arrogated,  trembling 
between  the  wrath  of  its  sovereign,  the  menacing  cries  of  the 
Brussels  burghers,  and  the  wild  threats  of  the  rebellious  army, 
and  held  virtually  captive  in  the  capital  which  it  was  supposed 
to  govern. 
Certainly,  the  confirmation  of  the  Council  in  its  authority, 


♦  •*  Loquillo  y  inaubstancial/'— Letter  of  Reqnesens  to  Philip,  cited  by  Gachard, 
Correep.  GuiUaume  le  Tacit,  lii.  130,  n.  1. 

f  •'  M117  grandjssimo  vellacho."— Letter  of  Don  John  to  Philip,  cited  hy  Gachard, 
nbi  snp. 

X  Report  of  Marq.  Havre,  etc.  Bor,  ix.  705. 
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for  an  indefinite,  even  if  for  a  brief  period, 'was  a  most  unlucky 
step  at  this  juncture.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  provinces, 
but  one  was  far  the  most  powerful  upon  the  great  point  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery.  A  vast  majority  were  in  favor  of  a  declara- 
tion of  outlawry  against  the  whole  army,  and  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  improve  the  opportunity  by  getting  rid  of  them 
altogether.  If  the  people  could  rise  en  masses  now  that  the 
royal  government  was  in  abeyance,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the 
nation's  hands,  the  incubus  might  be  cast  oflF  for  ever.  If  any 
of  the  Spanish  officers  had  been  sincere  in  their  eflforts  to  arrest 
the  mutiny,  the  sincerity  was  not  believed.  If  any  of  the 
foreign  regiments  of  the  King  appeared  to  hesitate  at  joining 
the  Alost  crew,  the  hesitation  was  felt  to  be  temporary.  Mean- 
time, the  important  German  regiments  of  Fugger,  Frons- 
berger,  and  PolwiUer,  with  their  colonels  and  other  officers, 
had  openly  joined  the  rebellion,*  while  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  sentiments  of  Sancho  d'Avila  and  the  troops  under  his 
command.t  Thus  there  were  two  great  rallying-places  for  the 
sedition,  and  the  most  important  fortress  of  the  country,  the 
key  which  unlocked  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  The  commercial  capital  of  Europe, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  accumulated  treasures,  and  with  the 
merchandize  of  every  clime,  lay  at  the  feet  of  this  desperate 
band  of  brigands.  The  horrible  result  was  but  too  soon  to 
be  made  manifest. 

Meantime,  in  Brussels,  the  few  Spaniards  trembled  for  their 
lives.  The  few  officers  shut  up  there  were  in  imminent  danger. 
"  As  the  Devil  does  not  cease  to  do  his  work,"  wrote  Colonel 
Verdugo, J  "  he  has  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Brabanters 
to  rebel,  taking  for  a  pretext  the  mutiny  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Brussels  men  have  handled  their  weapons  so  well  against 
those  who  were  placed  there  to  protect  them,  that  they 
have  begun  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  threatening  likewise  the 


*  Bon  ix.  in,  •?12.     Hoofd.  x.  448. 

f  Metereu,  vi.  107.    Mendoza,  xv.  303,  sqq.    Cabrera,  xi.  849,  sqq. 
I  This  letter  of  Yerdugo  to  his  Lieatenant  De  la  Margella  ia  published  bj  Bor 
ix.  702,  and  by  Qroen,  v.  Prinsterer,  Archtyea,  v.  887-389 
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Gonncil  of  State.  Such  is  their  insolence,  that  they  care  no 
nM)re  for  these  great  lords  than  for  so  many  varlets/'  The 
writer,  who  had  taken  refuge,  together  with  Jerome  de  Boda 
and  other  Spaniards,  or  ^^  Hispaniolized"  persons,  in  Antwerp 
citadel,  proceeded  to  sketch  the  preparations  which  were 
going  on  in  Brussels,  and  the  counter  measures  which  were 
making  progress  in  Antwerp.  "  The  states,''  he  wrote,  "  are 
.  enrolling  troops,  saying  'tis  to  put  down  the  mutiny  ;  but  I 
assure  you  'tis  to  attack  the  army  indiscriminately.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  villanous  undertaking,  troops  of  all  nations  are 
assembling  JierCy  in  order  to  march  straight  upon  Brussels, 
there  to  enforce  everything  which  my  lords  of  the  State  Council 
shall  ordain."  Events  were  obviously  hastening  to  a  crisis — an 
explodon,  before  long,  was  inevitable.  "  I  wish  I  had ,  my 
horses  here,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  and  must  beg  you  to 
send  them.  I  see  a  black  cloud  hanging  over  our  heads.  I 
fear  that  the  Brabantines  will  play  the  beasts  so  much,  that 
they  will  have  aU  the  soldiery  at  their  throats."*^ 

Jerome  de  Boda  had  been  fortimate  enough  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  Brussels,t  and  now  claimed  to  be  sole  Governor 
of  the   Netherlands,   as  the  only  remaining  representative 
of  the  State   Council.    His  colleagues  were  in  durance  at 
the  capital    Their  authority  was  derided.    Although  not  yet 
actually  imprisoned,  they  were  in  reality  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  compelled  to  take  their  orders  either  from  the  Bra- 
bant estates  or  from  the  burghers  of  Brussels.    It  was  not  an 
illogical  proceeding,  therefore,  that  Boda,  imder  the  shadow 
of  the  Antwerp  citadel,  should  set  up  his  own  person  as  all 
that  remained  of  the  outraged  majesty  of  Spain.    Till  the 
new  Governor,  Don  Juan,  should  arrive,  whose  appointment 
the  King  had  already  communicated  to  the  government,  and 
who  might  be  expected  in  the  Netherlands  before  the  close 
of  the  autumn,  the  solitary  councillor  claimed  to  embody  the 
whole  Councilj    He  caused  a  new  seal  to  be  struck — a  pro- 


♦  Letter  of  Verdugo.  f  ^^»  *^-  *^^^'    Hoofd,  x.  449. 

i  Bor,  Hooicl,  ubi  sup. 
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ceeding  very  unreasonably  chained  as  forgery  by  the  provin- 
cials— and  forthwith  began  to  thunder  forth  proclamations  and 
counter-proclamations  in  the  King's  name  and  under  the  royal 
seaL'^  It  is  di£Scult  to  see  any  technical  crime  or  mistake  in 
such  a  course.  As  a  Spaniard,  and  a  representative  of  his 
Majesty,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  other  view 
of  his  duty.  At  any  rate,  being  called  upon  to  dhoose  between 
rebellious  Netherlanders  and  mutinous  Spaniards,  he  was  not 
long  in  making  up  his  mind. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  the  mutiny  was  general. 
All  the  Spanish  army,  from  general  to  pioneer,  were  united. 
The  most  important  German  troops  had  taken  side  with  them. 
Sancho  d'Avila  held  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  vowing  ven- 
geance, and  holding  open  communication  with  the  soldiers  at 
Alo8t.t  The  Council  of  State  remonstrated  with  him  for 
his  disloyalty.  He  replied  by  referring  to  his  long  years  of 
service,  and  by  reproving  them  for  affecting  an  authority 
which  their  imprisonment  rendered  ridiculous.  J  The  Spaniards 
were  securely  established.  The  various  citadels  which  had 
been  built  by  Charles  and  Philip  to  curb  the  country  now 
effectually  did  their  work.  With  the  castles  of  Antwerp, 
Valenciennes,  Ghent,  Utrecht,  Culemburg,  Viane,  Alost,  in 
the  hands  of  six  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  the  country 
seemed  chained  in  every  limb.  The  foreigner's  foot  was  on  its  • 
neck.  Brussels  was  almost  the  only  considerable  town  out  of 
Hollan4  and  Zealand  which  was  even  temporarily  safe.  The 
important  city  of  Maestricht  was  held  by  a  Spanish  garrison, 
while  other  capital  towns  and  stations  were  in  the  power  of 
the  Walloon  and  German  mutirieers.§  The  depredations  com- 
mitted in  the  villages,  the  open  country,  and  the  cities  were 
incessant — the  Spaniards  treating  every  Netherlander  as  their 
foe.  Gentleman  and  peasant,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  priest 
and  layman,  all  were  plundered,  maltreated,  outraged.    The 


•  Bor,  ix.  112.    Hoofd,  x.  449. 

t  Mendoza,  zv.  301,  sqq.    Cabrera,  xi.  864,  sqq.  }  Mendoza»  ubi  rap. 

g  Bor,  ix.  715.    Mendoza,  zv.  303. 
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indignation  became  daily  more  general  and  more  intense.^ 
There  were  frequent  skirmishes  between  the  soldiery  and  pro- 
miscuous bands  of  peasants^  citizens^  and  students  ;  conflicts 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  invariably  victorious.  What 
could  such  half-armed  and  wholly  imtrained  partisans  effect 
against  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  troops  in  the  whole 
world  ?  Such*results  only  increased  the  general  exasperation, 
while  they  impressed  upon  the  whole  people  the  necessity  of 
some  great  and  general  effort  to  throw  off  the  incubus. 


♦  Meteren,  vi  107.    Hoofd,  x.  460-463. 
VOL.  ni.  6 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ANTWERP  FURY  RIPENS  THE  GHENT  CONCORD. 

'  Beligioua  and  political  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  the  seventeen  provinces-^ 
Unanimous  hatred  for  the  foreign  soldiery — Use  made  by  the  Prince  of  th« 
mutiny —  His  correspondence — Necessity  of  Union  enforced  —  A  congress 
fix>m  nearly  all  the  provinces  meets  at  Ghent — Skirmishes  between  the 
foreign  troops  and  partisan  bands — Slaughter  at  Tisnacq — Su^icions  en- 
tertained of  the  State-Council — ^Arrest  of  the  State-Council — Siege  of  Ghent 
citadel — Assistance  sent  by  Orange — Maestricht  lost  and  regained  — 
Wealthy  and  perilous  condition  of  Antwerp— Preparations  of  the  muti- 
neers under  the  secret  superintendence  of  Avila — Stupidity  of  Obersteln — 
Duphcity  of  Don  Sancho— Reinforcements  of  Walloons  under  Havrd,  Eg* 
mont,  and  others,  sent  to  Antwerp— Governor  Champagny's  preparations 
for  the  expected  assault  of  the  mutineers — Insubordination^  incapacity,  and 
negligence  of  all  but  him — Concentration  of  all  the  mutineers  from  different 
points,  in  the  citadel — The  attack — ^the  panic— the  flight — the  massacre— 
the  fire — ^the  sack — and  other  details  of  the  *  Spanish  Fury"— Statistics 
of  murder  and  robbery — ^Letter  of  Orange  to  the  states-general — Surrender 
of  Ghent  citadel — Conclusion  of  the  "Ghent  Pacification"— The  treaty 
characterized — ^Forms  of  ratification— Fall  of  Zierickzee  and  reooveiy  of 
Zealand. 

Meantime,  the  Prince  of  Orange  sat  at  Middelburg,*  watch- 
ing the  storm.  The  position  of  Holland  and  Zealand  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  fifteen  provinces  was  distinctly  characterized. 
Upon  certain  points  there  was  an  absolute  sympathy,  while 
upon  others  there  was  a  grave  and  almost  fatal  difference.  It 
was  the  task  of  the  Prince  to  deepen  the  sympathy,  to  extin- 
guish the  difference. 

In  Holland  and  Zealand,  there  was  a  warm  and  nearly  uni- 


•  Bor,  ix.  694,  sqq. 
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yersal  adhesion  to  tbe  Beformed  religion,  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  political  liberties.  The  Prince,  although 
an  earnest  Calviiust  himself,  did  all  in  his  power  to  check  the 
growing  spirit  of  intolerance  toward  the  old  religion,  omitted 
no  opportunity  gf  strengthening  the  attachment  which  the 
people  justly  felt  for  their  liberal  institutions. 

On  the  oth^  hand,  in  most  of  the  other  provinces,  the 
Catholic  religion  had  been  regaining  its  ascendency.    Even  in 
1574,  the  estates  assembled  at  Brussels  declared  to  Bequesens 
"that  they  would  rather  die  the  death  than  see  any  change 
in  their  religioiL'"^     That  feeling  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished.    Although  there  was  a  strong  party  attached  to 
the  new  fSsdth,  there  was  perhaps  a  larger,  certainly  a  more  in- 
fluential body,  which  regarded  the  ancient  Church  with  abso- 
lute fidelity.    Owing  partly  to  the  persecution  which  had,  in 
the  course  of  years,  banished  so  many  thousands  of  &milies 
from  the  sofl,  partly  to  the  coercion,  which  was  more  stringent 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the   Crown's  representative, 
partly  to  the  stronger  infusion  of  the  Celtic  element,  which 
from  the  earliest  Skges  had  always  been  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
more  sensuous  and  splendid  manifestations  of  the  devotional 
principle — owing  to  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  old  reli- 
gion, despite  of  all  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed 
in  its  name,  still  numbered  a  host  of  zealous  adherents  in  the 
fifteen  provinces.    Attempts  against  its  sanctity  were  regarded 
with  jealous  eyes.    It  was  beUeved,  and  with  reason,  that 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Eeformers  to  de- 
stroy it  root  and  branch    It  was  suspected  that  the  same 
enginery  of  persecution  would  be  employed  in  its  extirpation, 
should  the  opposite  party  gain  the  supremacy,  which  the  Papists 
had  so  long  employed  against  the  converts  to  the  new  religion. 
As  to  political  'convictions,  the  fifteen  provinces  differed 
much  leas  from  their  two  sisters.    There  was  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  their  old  constitutions ;    a  general  inclination  to 


*  "  Datse  lierer  willea  stenren  de  dood,  dan  te  sien  eenige  yeranderinge  in  de 
Bdigie»"  ^c— BemmistRUioe,  eta,  in  Bor,  yiil  518^ 
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make  use  of  the  present  crisis  to  effect  their  restoration.  At 
the  same  time,  it  "had  not  come  to  be  the  general  conviction, 
as  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  that  the  maintenance  of  those 
liberties  was  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  Philip's 
authority.  There  was,  moreover,  a  strong  aristocratic  faction 
which  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  a  liberal  view  of 
government  in  general,  and  regarded  with  apprehension  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  heretical  notions  both  in  church  and 
state.  Still  there  were,  on  the  whole,  the  elements  of  a  cour 
trolling  constitutional  party  throughout  the  fifteen  province& 
The  great  bond  of  sympathy,  however,  between  all  the  sev- 
enteen was  their  common  hatred  to  the  foreign  soldiery.  Upon 
this  deeply  imbedded,  immovable  fulcrum  of  an  ancient  na- 
tional hatred,  the  sudd^i  mutiny  of  the  whole  Spanish  army 
served  as  a  lever  of  incalculable  power.  The  Prince  seized  it 
as  fipom  the  hand  of  Qod.  Thus  armed,  he  proposed  to  him- 
self the  task  of  upturning  the  mass  of  oppression  under  which 
the  old  liberties  of  the  coimtry  had  so  long  been  crushed.  To 
effect  this  object,  adroitness  was  as  requisite  as  courage.  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreign  soldiery,  union  of  the  seventeen  provin- 
ces, a  representative  constitution,  according  to  the  old  charters, 
by  the  states-general,  under  an  hereditary  chief,  a  large  reli- 
gious toleration,  suppression  of  all  inquisition  into  men's  con- 
sciences— ^these  were  the  great  objects  to  which  the  Prince  now 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  energy. 

To  bring  about  a  general  organization  and  a  general  union, 
much  delicacy  of  handling  was  necessary.  The  sentiment  of 
extreme  Catholicism  and  Monarchism  was  not  to  be  suddenly 
scared  into  opposition.  The  Prince,  therefore,  in  all  his  ad- 
dresses and  documents  was  careful  to  disclaim  any  intention 
of  disturbing  the'  established  religion,  or  of  making  any  rash 
political  changes.  ^^  Let  no  man  think,''  said  he,  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Brabant,  ^^  that,  against  the  will  of  the  estates, 
we  desire  ixTbnng  about  any  change  in  religion.  Let  no  one 
suspect  us  capable  of  prejudicing  the  rights  of  any  man.  We 
have  long  since  taken  up  arms  to  maintain  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional freedom,  founded  upon  law.    God  forbid  that  we 
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idioald  now  attempt  to  introduce  novelties^  by  which  the  face 
of  liberty  should  be  defiled/'* 

In  a  brief  and  very  spirited  letter  to  Count  Lalain^  a 
Catholic  and  a  loyalist^  but  a  friend  .of  his  country  and  fervent 
hater  of  foreign  oppression,  he  thus  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
chivalry  and  justice :  ^^  Although  the  honorable  house  from 
which  you  spring/'  he  said,  '^  and  the  virtue  and  courage  of 
your  ancestors  have  always  impressed  me  with  the  conviction 
that  you  would  follow  in  their  footsteps,  yet  am  I  glad  to  have 
received  proo&  that  my  anticipations  were  correct.  I  cannot 
help,  ther^ore,  entreating  you  to  maintain  the  same  high 
heart,  and  to  accomplish  that  which  you  have  so  worthily 
begun.  Be  not  deluded  by  &lse  masks,  mumming  fitces,  and 
borrowed  titles,  which  people  assume  for  their  own  profit,  per- 
suading others  that  the  King's  service  consists  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  subjects."t 

While  thus  careful  to  offend  no  man's  religious  convictions, 
to  startle  no  man's  loyalty,  he  made  skillM  use  of  the  general 
indignation  felt  at  the  atrocities  of  the  mutinous  anny.  This 
chord  he  struck  boldly,  powerfully,  passionately,  for  he  felt 
sure  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  vibrations.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  estates  of  Gelderland^  he  used  vigorous  language, 
inflaming  and  directing  to  a  practical  purpose  the  just  wrath 
which  was  felt  in  that,  as  in  every  other  province.  "  I  write 
to  warn  you,"  he  said,  "to  seize  this  present  opportunity. 
Shake  from  your  necks  the  yoke  of  the  godless  Spanish 
tyranny,  join  yourselves  at  once  to  the  lovers  of  the  fittherland, 
to  the  defenders  of  freedom.  According  to  the  example  of 
your  own  ancestors  and  ours,  redeem  for  the  country  its  an- 
cient laws,  traditions,  and  privileges.  Permit  no  longer,  to 
your  shame  and  ours,  a  band  of  Spanish  landloupers  and 
other  foreigners,  t(^ther  with  three  or  four  self-seeking 
enemies  of  their  own  land,  to  keep  their  feet  upon  our  necks. 
Let  them  no  longer,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  tyranny,  drive 


^  Letter  to  States  of  Brabant,  in  Bor,  iz.  695. 

f  The  letter  to  Lalain  is  published  by  Bor,  ix.  696. 

X  Address  to  the  Estates  of  Gelderland,  apud  Bor,  iz.  '702. 
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US  about  like  a  herd  of  cattle— like  a  gang  of  well-tamed 
slaves." 

Thus^  day  after  day,  in  almost  countless  addresses  to 
public  bodies  and  private  individuals,  he  made  use  of  the 
crisis  to  pile  firesh,  fuel  upon  the  flames.  At  the  same  time, 
while  thus  fanning  the  general  indignation,  he  had  the  adroit- 
ness to  point  out  that  the  people  had  already  committed  them- 
selves. He  represented  to  them  that  thp  edict,  by  which  they 
had  denounced  his  Majesty's  veterans  as  outlaws,  and  had 
devoted  them  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  which  such 
brigands  deserved,  was  likely  to  prove  an  unpardonable  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  majesty.  In  short,  they  had  entered  the  tor- 
rent. If  they  would  avoid  being  dashed  over  the  precipice, 
they  must  struggle  manfully  with  the  mad  waves  of  civil 
war  into  which  they  had  plunged.  "  I  beg  you,  with  all  afiec- 
tion,"  he  said  to  the  states  of  Brabant,**  "to  consider  the 
danger  in  which  you  have  placed  yourselves.  You  have  to 
deal  with  the  proudest  and  most  overbearing  race  in  the  , 
world.  For  these  qualities  they  are  hated  by  all  other  nations. 
They  are  even  hateful  to  themselves.  'Tis  a  race  which  seeks 
to  domineer  wheresoever  it  comes.  It  particularly  declares  its 
intention  to  crush  and  to  tyrannize  you,  my  masters,  and  all 
the  land.  They  have  conquered  you  already,  as  they  boast,  for 
the  crime  of  lese-majesty  has  placed  you  at  their  mercy.  I  tell 
you  that  your  last  act,  by  which  you  have  declared  this  army 
to  be  rebels,  is  decisive.  You  have  armed  and  excited  the 
whole  people  against  them,  even  to  the  peasants  and  the 
peasants'  children,  and  the  insults  and  injuries  thus  received, 
however  richly  deserved  and  dearly  avenged,  are  all  set  down 
to  your  accoimt.  Therefore,  'tis  necessary  for  you  to  decide 
now,  whether  to  be  utterly  ruined,  yourselves  and  your 
children,  or  to  continue  firmly  the  work  which  you  have  begun 
boldly,  and  rather  to  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  than  to 
make  a  treaty  with  them,  which  can  only  end  in  your  ruiru 
Be  assured  that  the  measure  dealt  to  you  will  be  ignominy  as 


*  In  Bor,  ix  694-696. 
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well  as  destraction.  Let  not  your  leaders  expect  the  honor- 
able scaffolds  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Ho/n.  The  whipping- 
post and  then  the  gibbet  will  be  their  certain  fete/'** 

Having  by  this  and  similar  language^  upon  various  occasions, 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the  gravity  of  the 
position,  he  led  them  to  seek  the  remedy  in  audacity  and  in 
union.  He  familiarized  them  with  his  theory,  that  the  legal, 
historical  government  of  the  provinces  belonged  to  the  states- 
general,  to  a  congress  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons,  ap- 
pointed from  each  of  the  seventeen  provinces.t  He  maintained, 
with  reason,  that  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  a 
repr^entative  constitutional  government,  under  the  hereditaiy 
authority  of  the  King.  J  To  recover  this  constitution,  to  lift 
up  these  down-trodden  rights,  he  set  before  them  most  vividly 
the  necessity  of  union.  "  'Tis  impossible,"  he  said,  "  that  a 
chariot  should  move  evenly  having  its  wheels  imequally  pro- 
portioned ;  and  so  must  a  confederation  be  broken  to  pieces,  if 
there  be  not  an  equal  obligation  on  all  to  tend  to  a  common 
purpose.''§  Union,  close,  fraternal,  such  as  became  provinces 
of  a  common  origin  and  with  similar  laws,  could  alone  save 
them  firom  their  fate.  Union  against  a  common  tyrant  to  save 
a  common  fetherland.  Union,  by  which  differences  of  opinion 
should  be  tolerated,  in  order  that  a  million  of  hearts  should 
beat  for  a  common  purpose,  a  million  hands  work  out,  invin- 
cibly, a  common  salvation.  "  'Tis  hardly  necessary,"  he  said,j| 
"to  use  many  words  in  recommendation  of  union.  Disunion 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  woes.  There  is  no  remedy,'  no 
hope,  save  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  Let  all  particular  dis- 
agreements be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  states-general,  in 
order  that  with  one  heart  and  one  will  we  may  seek  the  dis- 
enthralment  of  the  fatherland  from  the  tyranny  of  strangers." 


*  "  Aen  do  galge  of  kake,"  eta    Address  to  the  Estates  of  Brabant,  eta, 
Bar,  ubi  sap. 
f  Missive  of  Prince  of  Orange  to  States-general,  in  Bor,  x-  •?4T-'749. 
X  Missiye,  etc,  Bor,  ubi  sop. 

§  Gachard,  Correspondance  de  Ouillaume  le  Tacit,  iiL  140-154. 
I  Addr^ess  to  Estates  of  Brabant,  apnd  Bor,  iz.  694-696. 
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The  first  step  to  a  thorough  union  among  all  the  provincee 
-was  the  arrangement  of  a  closer  connection  between  the  nov 
isolated  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on  the  one  side,  and 
their  fifteen  sisters  on  the  other.  The  Prince  professed  the 
readiness  of  those  states  which  he  might  be  said  to  represent 
in  his  single  person^  to  draw  as  closely  as  possible  the  bonds  of 
fellowship.  It  was  almost  superfluous  for  him  to  promise  his  own 
ready  co-operation.  "  Nothing  remains  to  us/'  said  he,  "  but 
to  discard  all  jealousy  and  distrust.  Let  us,  with  a  firm 
resolution  and  a  common  accord,  liberate  these  lands  from 
the  stranger.  Hand  to  hand  let  us  accomplish  a  just  and 
general  peace.  As  for  myself,  I  present  to  you,  with  very  good 
affection,  my  person  and  all  which  I  possess,  assuring  you 
that  I  shall  regard  all  my  labors  and  pains  in  times  which  are 
past,  well  bestowed,  if  Qod  now  grant  me  grace  to  see  the 
desired  end.  That  this  end  will  be  reached,  if  you  hold  &8t 
your  resolution  and  take  to  heart  the  means  which  God  pre- 
sents to  you,  I  feel  to  be  absolutely  certain.''** 
^  Such  were  the  tenor  and  the  motives  of  the  documents 
which  he  scattered  broadcast  at  this  crisis.  They  were 
addressed  to  the  estates  of  necurly  every  province.  Those 
bodies  were  urgently  implored  to  appoint  deputies  to  a  general 
congress,  at  which  a  dose  and  formal  union  between  Holland 
and  Zealand  with  the  other  provinces  might  be  effected. 
That  important  measure  secured,  a  general  effort  might,  at  the 
same  time,  be  made  to  expel  the  Spaniard  from  the  soil  This 
done,  the  remaining  matters  could  be  disposed  of  by  the 
assembly  of  the  estates-general.  His  eloquence  and  energy 
were  not  without  effect.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  deputies 
were  appointed  from  the  greater  number  of  the  provinces,  to 
confer  with  the  representatives  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in  a 
general  congress.t  ^^^  place  appointed  for  the  deliberations 
was  the  city  of  Ghent.  Here,  by  the  middle  of  October,  a 
lai^  number  of  delegates  were  already  assembled.  J 
Events  were  rapidly  rolling  together  from  every  quarter,  and 


•  Letter  to  Estates  of  Brabant,  3or,  ix.  694-696. 

t  Bor,  ix.  703,  718,  719.  J  Ibid.,  ix.  719,  sqq.    Meteren,  vi.  111. 
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accomnlating  to  a  crisia  A  congress — a  rebellions  congress,  as 
the  KiTig  might  deem  it — was  assembling  at  Ghent;  the 
Spanish  army,  proscribed,  lawless,  and  terrible,  was  strength- 
ening itself  daily  for  some  dark  and  mysterious  achieyement ; 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  Sling's  natural  brother,  was 
expected  fiom  Spain  to  assume  the  government,  which  the 
State  Council  was  too  timid  to  wield  and  too  loyal  to  resign, 
while,  meantime,  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  was  disposed  to  see  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  foreign  soldiery  settled,  before  the  chaos  then 
existing  should  be  superseded  by  a  more  definite  authority. 
Everywhere,  men  of  all  ranks  and  occupations — the  artisan  in 
the  city,  the  peasant  in  the  fields — ^were  deserting  their  daily 
occupations  to  furbish  helmets,  handle  muskets,  and  learn  the 
trade  of  war.^  Skirmishes,  sometimes  severe  and  bloody,  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  In  these  the  Spaniards  were 
invariably  successfol,  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
cruelty  and  licentiousness,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  their 
prowess  was  worthy  of  their  renown.  Romantic  valor,  un- 
flinching fortitude,  consummate  skill,  characterized  them  al- 
ways. What  could  half-armed  artisans  achieve  in  the  open 
plain  against  such  accomplished  foes  ?  At  Tisnacq,  between 
Louvain  and  Tirlemont,  a  battle  was  attempted  by  a  large 
miscellaneous  mass  of  students,  peasantry,  and  burghers,  led 
by  country  squires.t  It  soon  changed  to  a  carnage,  in  which 
the  victims  were  all  on  one  side.  A  small  number  of  veterans, 
headed  by  Yargis,  Mendoza,  Tassis,  and  other  chivalrous  com- 
manders, routed  the  undisciplined  thousands  at  a  single 
charge.  The  rude  militia  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled 
panic-struck  in  all  directions,  at  the  first  sight  of  their  terrible 
fi)e.  Two  Spaniards  lost  their  lives  and  two  thousand  Nether- 
landers.  J      It  was  natural  that  these  consummate  warriors 

*  Strada. 

t  Bor,  ix.  715,  116.    Hoofd,  x.  460.    Mendoza,  xv.  306-308. 

X  Hoo0,  z.  450^ — "Bet  dan  twee  duizentman,  wil  man  dat  er  hetleeven 
liet,"  etc^  eta — **  Dit  gelnk  hadden  de  Spangaerds  zonder  booven  twee  man 
te  yerliezen,"  etc    This  is  Dutch  anthoritj.    Mendoza»  one  of  the  chief  corn- 
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should  despise  such  easily  slaughtered  victims.  A  single 
stroke  of  the  iron  flail,  and  the  chaflf  was  scattered  to  th5  four 
winds  ;  a  single  sweep  of  the  disciplined  scythe,  and  countless 
acres  were  in  an  instant  mown.  Nevertheless,  although 
beaten  constantly,  the  Netherlanders  were  not  conquered. 
Holland  and  Zealand  had  read  the  foe  a  lesson  which  he  had 
not  forgotten,  and  although  on  the  open  fields,  and  against 
the  less  vigorous  population  of  the  more  central  provinces,  his 
triumphs  had  been  easier,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  foreign  oppression  was  growing  daily  stronger, 
notwithstanding  daily  defeats. 

Meantime,  while  these  desultory  but  deadly  combats  were  in 
daily  progress,  the  Council  of  State  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  the  mass  of  the  population.  That  body,  in  which 
resided  provisionally  the  powers  of  government,  was  beUeved  to 
be  desirous  of  establishing  relations  with  the  mutinous  army. 
It  was  suspected  of  insidiously  provoking  the  excesses  which 
it  seemed  to  denoimce.  It  was  supposed  to  be  secretly 
intriguing  with  those  whom  its  own  edicts  had  outlawed.  Its 
sympathies  were  considered  Spanish.  It  was  openly  boasted 
by  the  Spanish  army  that,  before  long,  they  would  descend 
from  their  fastnesses  upon  Brussels,  and  give  the  city  to  the 
sword.  A  shuddering  sense  of  coming  evil  pervaded  the 
population,  but  no  man  could  say  where  the  blow  would  first 
be  struck.  It  was  natural  that  the  capital  should  be  thought 
exposed  to  imminent  danger.  At  the  same  time,  while  every 
man  who  had  hands  was  disposed  to  bear  arms  to  defend  the 
city,  the  Coimcil  seemed  paralyzed.  The  capital  was  insu£B- 
ciently  garrisoned,  yet  troops  were  not  enrolling  for  its  pro- 


manders  in  the  affair,  says  no  Spaniard  was  killed,  and  that  but  one  was 
wounded,  slightly,  in  the  foot,  but  he  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  states, 
troops,  students,  and  burghers  slain. — Mendoza,  ±y.  308.  Cabrera,  xi.  856, 
states  the  number  at  two  thousand.  That  bitter  Walloon,  Eenom  de  France, 
who  saw  the  states^  force  pass  through  Louvain,  on  their  way  to  the  encounter, 
exults,  as  usual  over  the  discomfiture  of  his  own  countrymen.  "  The  Spaniards 
cut  them  all  to  pieces,"  he  observes,  "  teachmg  these  pedants  and  schoolboys 
that  war  was  a  game  in  which  they  had  no  skilL**— Histoire  des  Causes  des  Rd- 
voltes,  etc.— MS.,  iil  c.  xiL 
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tectioD.  The  state  councillors  obviously  omitted  to  provide 
for  defence,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  secretly 
assisting  the  attack.  It  was  thought  important,  therefore,  to 
disarm,  or,  at  least,  to  control  this  body  which  was  impotent 
for  protection,  luad  seemed  powerful  only  for  mischief.  It  was 
po8«ble  to  make  it  as  contemptible  as  it  was  believed  to  be 
inaliciouB. 

An  unexpected  stroke  was  therefore  suddenly  levelled 
against  the  Council  in  full  session.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember,** the  Seigneur  de  H6ze,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  bold, 
but  unstable  character,  then  entertaining  close  but  secret 
relations  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appeared  before  the 
doors  of  the  palace.  He  was  attended  by  about  five  hundred 
troops,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Glimes,  bailiff  of  Walloon  Brabant.  He  demanded  admit- 
tance, in  the  name  of  the  Brabant  estates,  to  the  presence  of 
the  State  Council,  and  was  refused.  The  doors  were  closed 
and  bolted.  Without  further  ceremony  the  soldiers  produced 
iron  bars  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose,  forced  all  the 
gates  from  the  hinges,  entered-  the  hall  of  session,  and  at  a 
word  from  their  commander,  laid  hands  upon  the  councillors, 
and  made  every  one  prisoner.f  The  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  who  was  then  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Prince,  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  but  lay,  forewarned, 
at  home,  confined  to  his  couch  by  a  pickness  assumed  for  the 
occasion.  Viglius,  who  rarely  participated  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  board,  being  already  afficted  with  the  chronic 
malady  under  which  he  was  ere  long  to  succumb,  also  escaped 
the  fate  of  his  fellow-senators. J    The  others  were  carried  into 


♦  Bor,  ix..  712,  Meteren,  vi.  197,  fix  the  date  of  this  important  transaction 
at  the  14th  September.  A  letter  of  William  of  Orange  to  Ck>unt  John  of  9th 
September  states  that  it  occurred  on  the  6th  September. — ^Archives  de  la 
Maison  d^Orange,  etc.,  v.  408,  and  note  1.    Tassis  gives  the  same  date,  iii.  207,  208. 

f  Gachard,  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  le  Tacit.,  iii.  106 — ^note  1.  Bor,  ubi 
top.  HoolS,  X.  448.  Meteren,  vi.  107.  I.  B.  de  Tassis,  Comm.  de  Turn.  Belg., 
L  iiL  207,  208. 

X  Ibid.  There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  upon  this  pomt.  Vighus 
was  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed  at  the  time  of  the  Qrand  Commander^s  death,  m 
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confinement.  Berlaymont  and  Mansfeld  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Brood-Huys,*  where  the  last  mortal  hours  of  Egmont  and  fiom 
had  been  passed.  Others  were  kept  strictly  guarded  in  their  own 
houses.  After  a  few  weeks,  most  of  them  were  liberated.  Coun- 
cillor Del  Rio  was,  however,  retained  in  confinement,  and  sent  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  severe  examination  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  touching  his  past  career,  particularly 
concerning  the  doings  of  the  famous  Blood-Council.t  The 
others  were  set  fi-ee,  and  even  permitted  to  resume  their  func- 
tions, but  their  dignity  was  gone,  their  authority  annihilated. 
Thenceforth  the  states  of  Brabant  and  the  commumty  of 
Brussels  were  to  govern  for  an  interval,  for  it  was  in  their 
name  that  the  daring  blow  against  the  Council  had  been 
struck.  All  individuals  and  bodies,  however,  although  not 
displeased  with  the  result,  clamorously  disclaimed  responsi- 

March.  He  ceased  to  write  letters  to  Hopper  in  April.  The  arrest  of  the 
State  Council  took  place  in  September,  and  Viglius  died  on  the  Sth  of  May  of 
the  following  year  (1577).  It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  Tassis  is 
correct  in  his  statement,  that  Tiglius  was  kept  at  home  bj  the  illness  "  qn» 
erat  ei  contmua."  The  historians,  however,  Meteren  (vi.  107),  Bor  (ix.  *l\2\ 
BentivogUo  Gib.  ix.  176),  Strada  (viii.  414^  Hoofd  (x.  448),  De  Thoa  (hb.  64, 
yIl  534),  aU  mention  the  name  of  President  Tighus  among  those  of  the  coun- 
cillors arrested.  The  Prince  of  Orange  (Archives,  etc,  v.  408)  also  mentions 
him  as  having  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  with  the  rest.  De  Thou  (ubi  sup.) 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  him  in  thelbllowing  sprmg,  at  which 
time  the  aged  president  seems  to  have  been  under  arrest,  although  '*  il  n*^toit  pas 
garde  fort  ^troitement." — Some  writers  mention  him  as  among  those  who  were 
detained,  while  others  of  the  arrested  were  released,  (Meteren,  Hoofd,  Bor,  etc), 
—others,  as  Cabrera,  (who  is,  however,  no  authority  in  such  matters),  mention 
him  as  one  of  those  who  were  immediately  set  at  liberty,  in  order  that  the  Council 
might  have  an  appearance  of  power.  (Don  Felipe  II.,  xi.  853).  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  he  was  arrested  after  the  seizure  of  the  Council,  bat 
that  he  was  kept  confined  in  a  nominal  durance,  whicl^  the  infirmities  of  ilhaees 
and  age  rendered  quite  superfluous.  It  is  almost  unquestionable  that  De  Thou 
visited  him  at  his  own  house  in  Brussels,  and  not  at  any  state  prison.  Wagenaer, 
vii  106»  says  that  Tighus  was  released  in  October,  and  quotes  Langueti,  ep.,  hb. 
i.  (il),  ep.  93,  p.  289. — Compare  Groenv.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc.,  v.  404,  sqq.,  and 
Hoynk  van  Papendrecht,  Not  ad  Vit  Vighl,  Analect  Belg.,  192,  193,  and  Not 
ad  Gomm.,  I.  R,  de  Tassis,  iiL  208.  •  Van  der  Vynckt,  ii  188. 

f  Archives  et  Correspondance,  v.  406.    Extracts  fVom  the  confessions  of  Del 
Rio  have  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history. 
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bUity  for  the  deed.  Men  were  appalled  at  the  audacitj  of  the 
tiaQsactioii,  and  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  King.  The 
Abbot  Van  Perch,  one  of  the  secret  instigators  of  the  act, 
actually  died  of  anxiety  for  its  possible  consequences.^  There 
was  a  mystery  concerning  the  affitir.  They  in  whose  name 
it  had  been  accomplished,  denied  having  given  any  authority 
to  the  perpetrators.  Men  asked  each  other  what  unseen 
agency  had  been  at  work,  what  secret  spring  had  been  adroitly 
touched.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  veiled 
but  skilfiil  hand  which  directed  the  blow,  was  the  same  which 
had  80  long  been  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  Netherlands.f 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  congress  was  to  hold  its  ses- 
810XI8  in  Ohent,  although  the  citadel  commanding  that  city 
was  held  by  the  Spaniards.  The  garrison  was  not  very  strong, 
and  Mdndragon,  its  conmiander,  was  absent  in  Zealand,^  but 
the  wife  of  the  veteran  ably  supplied  his  place,  and  stimulated 
the  slender  body  of  troops  to  hold  out  with  heroism,  imder  the 
orders  of  his  lieutenant,  Avilos  Maldonado.§  The  mutineers^ 
after  having  accomplished  their  victory  at  Tisnacq,  had  been 
earnestly  solicited  to  come  to  the  relief  of  this  citadel.  They 
had  refused  and  returned  to  Alost.||  Meantime,  the  si^  was 
warmly  pressed  by  the  states.  There  being,  however,  a  de- 
ficiency of  troops,  application  for  assistance  was  formally 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Count  Beuk,  governor  of 
Flanders,  commissioned  the  Seigneur  d'Haussy,  brother  of 
Count  Boesu,  who,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  that  long-im- 
prncmed  and  distinguished  nobleman,  was  about  visiting 
the  Prince  in  Zealand,  to  make  a  request  for  an  auxiliary 
force.^  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  care  should  be  taken 
lest  aay  prejudice  should  be  done  to  the  Boman  Catholic 


*  HoolQ.  X.  448.    Ev.  Reid.  Ann.,  lib.  it  20. 

f  WBgenenN,  vii.  105.  Lacngueti  Epist.,  lib.  i.  (ii.)  ep.  87,  p.  230. — ^Declaration 
of  the  Brussels  Deputies  in  1584.  Bor,  six.  20  (477).— Compare  Groen  y.  Prinst, 
Archives*  eta,  v.  404-407. 

t  Bor,  ir.  726,  727. 

§  Bor,  ix.  727.    Hoofd,  xl  470.— Compure  Meteren,  tI  108. 

I  Boom,  XL  460,  451.    Bor,  ix.  716.  ^  Bor,  ix.  710. 
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religion  or  the  authority  of  tlie  King.  The  Prince  readily 
acceded  to  the  request,  and  agreed  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  only  it  could  be  accepted.*  He  promised 
to  send  twenty-eight  companies.  In  his  letter  announcing 
this  arrangement,  he  gave  notice  that  his  troops  would  receive 
strict  orders  to  do  no  injury  to  person  or  property,  CathoUc  or 
Protestant,  ecclesiastic  or  lav,  and  to  ofiFer  no  obstruction  to 
the  Roman  religion  or  the  royal  dignity.f  He  added,  however, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  amiss,  if  his  soldiers  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  own  religious  rites,  and  to  sing  their 
Protestant  hymns  within  their  own  quarters.  J  He  moreover, 
as  security  for  the  expense  and  trouble,  demanded  the  city  of 
Sluys.§  ,The  first  detachment  of  troops,  imder  command,  of 
Colonel  Vander  Tympel,  was,  however,  hardly  on  its  way, 
before  an  alarm  was  felt  among  the  Catholic  part^  at  this 
practical  alliance  with  the  rebel  Prince.  An  envoy,  named 
Ottingen,  was  despatched  to  Zealand,  bearing  a  letter  fit)m  the 
estates  of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  countermanding 
the  request  for  troops,  and  remonstrating  categorically  upon 
the  subject  of  religion  and  loyalty.||  Orange  deemed  such 
tergiversation  paltry,  but  controlled  his  anger.  He  answered 
the  letter  in  liberal  terms,  for  he  was  determined  that  by  no 
fitult  of  his  should  the  great  cause  be  endangered.  He  reas- 
sured the  estates  as  to  the  probable  behaviour  of  his  troops. 
Moreover,  they  had  been  already  admitted  into  the  city,  while 
the  correspondence  was  proceeding.  The  matter  of  the  psalm- 
singing  was  finally  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Niewport,  instead  of  Sluys,  should  be 
given  to  the  Prince  as  security.^ 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  was  now  pressed  vigorously,  and 

«  Bor,  ix.  716. 

f  See  tho  let^r  in  Bor,  ix.  716,  717. — Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc., 
420,  421. 

t  Letter  of  Prince  of  Orange,  in  Bor,  ix.  716,  717. 

§  Bor,  ix.  717.  |  Bor,  ix.  717,  718. 

^  Bor,  ubi  sup. — Oompare  Gkt>en  v.  Prinst  Archives,  etc.,  420, 421.  Meteren, 
Yi.  108. 
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the  deliberations  of  the  congress  were  opened  onder  the  inces- 
sant roar  of  cannon.  While  the  attack  was  thus  earnestly 
maintained  upon  the  important  castle  of  Ghent,  a  courageous 
e£fort  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Maestricht  to  wrest  their 
city  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  German  garrison 
having  been  gained  by  the  burghers,  the  combined  force  rose 
upon  the  Spanish  troops,  and  drove  them  from  the  city.* 
Montesdocca,  the  commander,,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
but  the  triumph  was  only  temporary.  Don  Francis  d'Ayala, 
Montesdocca's  lieutenant,  made  a  stand,  with  a  few  com- 
pam'es,  in  Wieck,  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meuse^ 
and  connected  with  the  city  by  a  massive  bridge  of  stoncf 
From  this  point  he  sent  information  to  other  commanders  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo  soon  arrived 
with  several  hundred  troops  from  Dalem.  The  Spaniards, 
eager  to  wipe  out  the  ^sgrace  to  their  arms,  loudly  de- 
manded to  be  led  back  to  the  city.  The  head  of  the  bridge, 
however,  over  which  they  must  pass,  was  defended  by  a 
strong  battery,  and  the  citizens  were  seen  clustering  in  great 
numbers  to  defend  their  firesides  against  a  foe  whom  they  had 
once  expelled.  To  advance  across  the  bridge  seemed  certain 
destruction  to  the  little  force.  Even  Spanish  bravery  recoiled 
at  so  desperate  an  undertaking,  but  unscrupulous  ferocity 
supplied  an  expedient  where  courage  was  at  fault.  There 
were  few  fighting  men  present  among  the  population  of 
Wieck,  but  there  were  many  females.  Each  soldier  was  com- 
manded to  seize  a  woman,  and,  placing  her  before  his  own 
body,  to  advance  across  the  bridge.J  The  column,  thus 
bucklered,  to  the  shame  of  Spanish  chivalry,  by  female 
bosoms,  moved  in  good  order  toward  the  battery.  The  soldiers 
levelled  their  muskets  with  steady  aim  over  the  shoulders  or 
under  the  arms  of  the  women  whom  they  thus  held  before 
them.§  On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  dared  not  discharge 
their  cannon  at  their  own  townswomen,  among  whose  numbers 


*  Strada»  Tiii.  416.    Hoofd,  xi.  464.  f  Strada,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 

I  Strada^  yiii  416.  §  Ibid. 
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many  recognized  mothers,  sisters,  or  wives.*  The  battery  was 
soon  taken,  whilp  at  the  same  time  Alonzo  Vargas,  who  had 
effected  his  entrance  from  the  land  side  by  burning  down  the 
Brussels  gate,  now  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
cavalry.  Maestricht  was  recovered,  and  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  instantly  avenged  its  temporary  loss.  The  plunder- 
ing, stabbing,  drowning,  burning,  ravishing,  were  so  dreadful 
that,  in  the  words  of  a  cotemporary  historian,  ^^  the  burghers 
who  had  escaped  the  fight  had  reason  to  think  themselves 
less  fortunate  than  those  who  had  died  with  arms  in  their 

hands/'t 

This  was  the  lot  of  Maestricht  on  the  20th  of  October.  It 
was  instinctively  felt  to  be  the  precursor  of  fresh  disasters. 
Vague,  incoherent,  but  widely  disseminated  rumors  had 
long  pointed  to  Antwerp  and  its  dangerous  situation.  The 
Spaniards,  foiled  in  their  views  upon  Brussels,  had  recently 
avowed  an  intention  of  avenging  themselves  in  the  commercial 
capital  They  had  waited  long  enough,  and  accumulated 
strength  enough.  Such  a  trifling  city  as  Alost  could  no  longer 
content  their  cupidity,  but  in  Antwerp  there  was  gold  enough 
for  the  gathering.  There  was  reason  for  the  fears  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  the  greedy  longing  of  their  enemy.  Probably 
no  city  in  Christendom  could  at  that  day  vie  with  Antwerp 
in  wealth  and  splendor.  Its  merchants  lived  in  r^al 
pomp  and  luxury.  In  its  numerous,  massive  warehouses 
were  the  treasures  of  every  clime.  Still  serving  as  the 
main  entrepot  of  the  world's  traffic,  the  Brabantine  capital 
was  the  centre  of  that  commercial  system  which  was  soon 
to  be  superseded  by  a  larger  international  life.  In  the 
midst  of  the  miseries  which  had  so  long  been  raining  upon 
the  Netherlands,  the  stately  and  egotistical  city  seemed  to 
have  taken  stronger  root  and  to  flourish  more  freshly  than 
ever.    It  was  not  wonderfril  that  its  palaces  and  its  magazines^ 


*  Strada^  viii.  416. 

f  Bor,  ix.  726.— Compare  Strada>  Hoofd,  ubi  sop.    Metereiii  vL  109. 
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gUttering  with  splendor  and  bursting  with  treasure,  should 
arouse  the  avidity  of  a  reckless  and  famishing  soldiery.  Had 
not  a  handful  of  wariiors  of  their  own  race  rifled  the  golden 
Indies?  Had  not  their  fathers,  few  in  number,  strong  in 
courage  and  discipline,  revelled  in  the  plunder  of  a  new  world  ? 
Here  were  the  Indies  in  a  sin^e  citj.*^  Here  were  gold  and 
silver,  pearls  and  diamonds,  ready  and  portable  ;  the  precious 
fruit  dropping,  ripened,  from  the  bough.  Was  it  to  be  tole- 
rated that  base^  pacific  burghers  should  monopolize  the  trea- 
flfore  by  which  a  band  of  heroes  might  be  enriched  ? 

A  sense  of  coming  evil  difiused  itself  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  air  seemed  lurid  with  the  impending  storm,  for  the  situation 
was  one  of  peculiar  horror.  The  wealthiest  city  in  Christendom 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest  fastness  in  the  world ;  a 
castle  which  had  been  built  to  curb,  not  to  protect,  the  town. 
It  was  now  inhabited  by  a  band  of  brigands,  outlawed  by 
government,  strong  in  discipline,  furious  from  penury,  reckless 
by  habit,  desperate  in  circumstance — a  crew  which  feared  not 
Qoiy  nor  man,  nor  Devil.  The  palpitating  quarry  lay  expect- 
ing hourly  the  swoop  of  its  trained  and  pitiless  enemy,  for  the 
rebeOious  soldiers  were  now  in  a  thorough  state  of  discipline. 
Sancho  d'Avila,  castellan  of  the  citadel,  was  recognized  as  the 
chief  of  the  whole  mutiny,  the  army  and  the  mutiny  being 
now  one.  The  band,  entrenched  at  Alost,  were  upon  the 
best  possible  understanding  with  their  brethren  in  the  citadel, 
and  accepted  without  hesitation  the  arrangements  of  their 
saperior.  On  the  side  of  the  Scheld,  opposite  Antwerp,  a 
£)rtification  had  been  thrown  up  by  Don  Sancho's  orders,  and 
held  by  Julian  Bomero.  Lier,  Breda,  as  well  as  Alost,  were 
likewise  ready  to  throw  their  reinforcements  into  the  citadel 
at  a  n[ioment'8  warning.  At  the  signal  of  their  chief,  the 
united  bands  might  sweep  from  their  impregnable  castle  wil!i 
a  single  impulse.f 


♦  " qucste  Indio  d'una  citttL" — ^BentWoglio,  iz.  181. 

f  Metoron,  tL  lOt.    Bor,  ix.  72*7,  sqq.    MendosS)  xv.  303,  -flqq. 
VOL.  III.  7 
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The  city  cried  aloud  for  help,  for  it  had  become  obvious 
that  an  attack  might  be  hourly  expected.  Meantime  an 
attempt,  made  by  Don  Sancho  d'Avila  to  tamper  with  the 
(German  troops  stationed  within  the  walls,  was  more  than 
partially  successfuL  The  forces  were  conmianded  by  Colonel 
Van  Ende  and  Count  Oberstein.  Van  Ende,  a  crafty  traitor 
to  his  coimtry,  desired  no  better  than  to  join  the  mutiny 
on  so  promising  an  occasion,  and  his  soldiers  shared  his  sen- 
timents. Oberstein,  a  brave  but  blundering  German,  was 
drawn  into  the  net  of  treachery**  by  the  adroitness  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  eflEix>ntery  of  his  comrade.  On  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  October,  half-bewildered  and  half-drunk,  he  signed 
a  treaty  with  Sancho  d'Avilaf  and  the  three  colonels — Fugger, 
Frondsberger,  and  Polwiller.  By  this  unlucky  document,, 
which  was  of  course  subscribed  also  by  Van  Ende,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Antwerp  burghers  should  be  forthwith  dis- 
armed ;  that  their  weapons  should  be  sent  into  the  citadel ; 
that  Oberstein  should  hold  the  city  at  the  disposition  of 
Sancho  d'Avila ;  that  he  should  refuse  admittance  to  all  troops 
which  might  be  sent  into  the  city,  excepting  by  command  of 
Don  Sancho,  and  that  he  should  decline  compliance  with  any 
orders  which  he  might  receive  from  individuals  calling  them- 
selves the  council  of  state,  the  states-general,  or  the  estates  of 
Brabant.  This  treaty  was  signed,  moreover,  by  Don  Jeronimo 
de  Boda,  then  established  in  the  citadel,  and  claiming  to 
represent  exclusively  his  Majesty's  government.^ 

Hardly  had  this  arrangement  been  concluded  than  the 
Count  saw  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Without 
intending  to  do  so,  he  had  laid  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  its  foe, 
but  the  only  remedy  which  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  was 
an  internal  resolution  not  to  keep  his  promises.  The  burghers 
were  suffered  to  retain  their  arms,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Don  Sancho  lost  no  time  in  despatching  messages  to  Aloet, 


•  3or,  ix.  727,  sqq.  f  Ibid.     Hoofd,  xi.  466,  466. 

•%  See  the  Artidee  in  Bor,  ix.  728. — Compare  Metereo,  y.  109,  110;  Hoofd, 
xi.  466,  466. 
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to  Lier,  to  Breda^  and  even  to  Maestricht,  that  as  large  a 
force  as  possible  might  be'^  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  immediately  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  just 
concluded.  Never  was  a  solemn  document  regarded  with 
Bodi  perfectly  bad  fidth  by  all  its  signers  as  the  accord  of  the 
29tl^  of  October. 

Three  days  afterwards,  a  large  force  of  Walloons  and  Ger- 
mans were  despatched  from  Brussels  to  the  assistance  of 
Antwerp.  The  command  of  these  troops  was  entrusted  to  the 
Marquis  of  Havr^,  whose  brother,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  had 
been  recently  appointed  chief  superintendent  of  military  affairs 
by  the  deputies  assembled  at  Ghent.f  The  miscellaneous  duties 
comprehended  under  this  rather  vague  denomination  did  not 
permit  the  Duke  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition  in  person, 
and  his  younger  brother,  a  still  more  incompetent  and  unsub- 
stantial character,  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  post.  A 
number  of  young  men,  of  high  rank  but  of  lamentably  low 
capacity,  were  associated  with  him.  Foremost  among  them 
was  Philip,  Count  of  Egmont,  a  youth  who  had  inlierited 
few  of  his  celebrated  fether's  qualities,  save  personal  courage 
•  and  abve  of  personal  display.  In  character  and  general  talents 
he  was  beneath  mediocrity.  Beside  these  were  the  reckless  but 
unstable  De  H^ze,  who  had  executed  the  coup  cCHat  against 
the  State  Council,  De  Berselen,  De  Capres,  D'Oyngies,  and 
others,  all  vaguely  desirous  of  achieving  distinction  in  those 
turbulent  times,  but  few  of  them  having  any  political  or 
relj^ous  convictions,  and  none  of  them  possessing  experience 
or  influence  enough  to  render  them  useful  at  the  impending 
crisis,  j: 

On  Friday  morning,  the  2nd  of  November,§  the  troops 


*  ICendoza,  xr.  303.    CiOMrera,  xL  862,  863,  sqq.    Strada,  viiL  417. 

t  Bor,  ix.  719. 

X  Bor,  ix.  728,  729.  Cabrera,  xl  863.  Hendoza,  xy.  313.  Heteren, 
?L109. 

g  Bot,  ix.  728.  ICeteren,  vl  109.  Hoofil,  xi.  457,  and  not  the  Std  of 
October  aa  stated  bj  Meodosa,  xv.  313,  and  by  Cabrera,  xi.  8^  following 
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appeared  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  They  consisted  of 
twenty-ihree  companies  of  infantry  and  fourteen  of  cavalry, 
amounting  to  five  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse. 
They  were  nearly  all  Walloons,  soldiers  who  had  already  seen 
much  active  service,  but  unfortunately  of  a  race  warlike  and 
fiery  indeed,  but  upon  whose  steadiness  not  much  more 
dependence  could  be  placed  at  that  day  than  in  the  age  of 
Civilis.  Champagny,  bro.ther  of  Granvelle,  was  Governor  of 
the  city.  He  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  a  still  more  sincere 
hatef  of  the  Spaniards.  He  saw  in  the  mutiny  a  means  o£ 
accomplishing  their  expulsion,  and  had  already  offered  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  his  eager  co-operation  towards  this  result. 
In  other  matters  there  coidd  be  but  small  sympathy  between 
William  the  Silent  and  the  Cardinal's  brother ;  but  a  common 
hatred  united  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  a  common  purpose. 
When  the  troops  first  made  their  appearance  before  the 
wall's,  Champagny  was  unwilling  to  grant  them  admittance. 
The  addle-brained  Oberstein  had  confessed  to  him  the 
enormous  blunder  which  he  had  committed  in  his  midnight 
treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  ingenuously  confessed  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  it  to  ^  the  winds.*  The  enemy  had  extorted  • 
firom  his  dulness  or  his  drunkenness  a  promise,  which  his 
mature  and  sober  reason  could  not  consider  binding.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Champagny  rebuked  him  for  signing, 
and  applauded  him  for  breaking  the  treaty.  At  the  same 
iime  its  ill  efiects  were  already  seen  in  the  dissensions  which 
existed  among  the  German  troc^s.  Where  all  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  where  the  commanders  had  set  the  example 
of  infidelity,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  all  had  held  finn. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Oberstein  thought  he  could  answer  for 
his  own  troops.  Upon  Van  Ende^s  division,  although  the 
crafty  colonel  dissembled  his  real  intentions,  very  little  reli- 
ance was  placed.f    Thus  there  was  distraction  within  the 


•    •  Bor,  ix  729.    Hoofd,  xi.  467. 

f  Bor,  ix.^29,  aqq.    Hoofd,  zL  457,  sqq.— Compare  Strada,  riiL  117 ;  Mendosi^ 
zv.  313.    Cabrera,  xl  S63,  et  aL 
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walls.  Among  those  whom  the  burghers  had  been  told  to 
oonsidar  their  defenders^  there  were  probably  many  who  were 

.ready  to  join  with  their  mortal  foes  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Under  these  circnmstances,  Ghampagny  hesitated  about  ad- 
mitting tlie  fresh  troops  £rom  Brussels.  He  feared  lest  the 
Qermans,  who  knew  themselves  doubted,  might  consider 
themselyes  doomed.  He  trembled,  lest  an  irrepressible  out- 
l»eak  should  occur  within  the  walls,  rendering  the  immediate 
destraction  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards  from  without  inevi- 
table. Moreover,  he  thought  it  more  desirable  that  this 
auxiliaiy  force  should  be  disposed  at  different  points  outside, 
in  Older  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  numerous  bodies  of 
Spaniards  and  other  mutineers,  who  from  various  quarters 
would  soon  be  on  their  way  to  the  citadel.  Havr6,  however, 
was  so  perranptory,  and  the  burghers  were  so  importunate, 
that  Ghampagny  was  obliged  to  recede  from  his  opposition 
before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed.  Unwilling  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  a  farther  refusal,  he  admitted  the  troops 
ihrou^  the  Burgherhout  gate,  on  Saturday,  the  8rd  of 
November,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning* 

»  The  Haiquis  of  Havr6,  as  commander-in-chief,  called  a 
ooancil  of  war.  It  assembled  at  Count  Oberstein's  quarters, 
and  consulted  at  first  concerning  a  bundle  of  intercepted 
letters  which  Havr^  had  brought  with  him.  These  consti- 
tuted a  correspondence  between  Sancho  d'Avila  with  the  heads 
of  the  mutiny  at  Alost,  and  many  other  places.  The  letters 
were  all  dated  subsequently  to  Don  Sancho's  treaty  with  Ober- 
skein,  and  contained  arrangements  for  an  immediate  concen*^ 
tiation  of  the  whole  available  Spanish  force  at  the  citadeLf 

The  treachery  was  so  manifest,  that  Oberstein  felt  all  self- 
reproach  for  his  own  breach  of  fisuth  to  be  superfluous.  It 
was  however  evident  that  the  attack  was  to  be  immediately 
expected.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  All  the  officers  counselled 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of  the  city 


«  Bor,  ix.  729.    Hoofd,  xi.  467.     Keteren,  yi  110. 
I  Bor,  ix.  730.    Hoofd,  xl  467,  46a 
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exposed  to  the  cantle,  but  there  were  no  miners  nor  engineers. 
Ohampagny,  however,  recommended  a  skilful  and  experienced 
engineer  to  superintend  the  work  in  the  city ;  and  pledged 
himself  that  burghers  enough  would  volunteer  as  miners.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  persons,  including 
multitudes  of  women  of  all  ranks,  were  at  work  upon  the 
lines  marked  out  by  the  engineer.  A  ditch  and  breast-woik 
extending  from  the  gate  of  the  Beguins  to  the  street  of  the 
Abbey  Saint  Michael,  were  soon  in  rapid  progress.  Meantime, 
the  newly  arrived  troops,  with  military  insolence,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  quartering  themselves  in  the  best  houses  which 
they  could  find.  They  already  began  to  insult  and  annoy  the 
citizens  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  defend  ;  nor  were  they 
destined  to  atone,  by  their  subsequent  conduct  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  for  the  brutality  with  which  they  treated  their 
friends.  Champagny,  however,  was  ill-disposed  to  brook  their 
licentiousness.  They  had  been  sent  to  protect  the  city  and 
the  homes  of  Antwerp  from  invasion.  They  were  not  to 
establish  themselves  at  every  fireside  on  their  first  arrival 
There  was  work  enough  for  them  out  of  doors,  and  they  were 
to  do  that  work  at  once.  He  ordered  them  to  prepare  for  « 
bivouac  in  the  streets,  and  flew  from  house  to  house,  sword  in 
hand,  driving  forth  the  intruders  at  imminent  peril  of  his  life. 
Meantime,  a  number  of  Italian  and  Spanish  merchants  fled 
from  the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  castle.  The  Walloon  sol- 
diers were  for  immediately  plundering  their  houses,  as  if  plun- 
der had  been  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  sent  to 
Antwerp.  It  was  several  hours  before  Champagny,  with  all 
his  energy,  Was  able  to  quell  these  disturbances.*^ 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Oberstein  received  a  letter  from 
Don  Sancho  d'Avila,  calling  solemnly  upon  him  to  fulfil  his 
treaty  of  the  29th  of  October.f    The  German  colonels  fix)m  the 


♦  Bor,  ix.  730.  Hoofd,  xL  458.  Meteren,  vi.  110.  Cabrera,  xi.  864.  Strada, 
viiL  417. — ^A  remarkable  pamphlet,  published  bj  Champagny  in  1578,  entitled 
'*Recaeil  d'Ar^tophile"  (Lyon.  Guerin,  1578),  is  the  best  authority  for  many 
striking  details  of  this  memorable  afiair,  f  Bor,  ix.  729. 
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citadel  had,  on  the  preyious  afternoon,  held  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Oberstein  beneath  the  walls,  which  had  nearly 
ended  in  blows,  and  they  had  been  obliged  to  save  themselves 
by  flight  from  the  anger  of  the  Count's  soldieis,  enraged  at  the 
deceit  by  which  their  leader  had  been  so  nearly  entrapped.* 
This  summons  of  ridiculous  solemnity  to  keep  a  treaty  which 
had  already  been  torn  to  shreds  by  both  parties,  Oljerstein 
answered  with  defiance  and  contempt.  The  reply  was  an 
immediate  cannonade  from  the  batteries  of  the  citadel,  which 
made  the  position  of  those  erecting  the  ramparts  excessively 
dangerous.  The  wall  was  strengthened  with  bales  of  mer- 
cliandise,  casks  of  earth,  upturned  wagons,  and  similar  bulky 
objects,  hastily  piled  together.  In  some  places  it  was  six- 
teen feet  high ;  in  others  less  than  six.  Night  fell  before 
the  fortification  was  nearly  completed.  Unfortunately  it  was 
bright  moonlight.  The  cannon  from  the  fortress  continued 
to  play  upon  the  half-finished  works.  The  Walloons,  and  at 
last  the  citizens,  feared  to  lift  their  heads  above  their  frail 
rampart.  The  senators,  whom  Champagny  had  deputed  to 
superintend  the  progress  of  the  enterprise,  finding  the  men  so 
ill  disposed,  deserted  their  posts.  They  promised  themselves 
that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  following  night,  the  work 
should  be  thoroughly  completed.f  Alas !  all  hours  of  the 
coming  night  were  destined  to  be  dark  enough,  but  in  them 
was  to  be  done  no  manner  of  work  for  defence.  On  Cham- 
pagny alone  seemed  devolved  all  the  labor  and  all  the  respon- 
sibility. He  did  his  duty  well,  but  he  was  but  one  man. 
Alone,  with  a  heart  full  of  anxiety,  he  wandered  up  and  down 
all  the  night.:}:  With  his  own  hands,  assisted  only  by  a  few 
citizens  and  his  own.servants,  he  planted  all  the  cannon  with 
which  they  were  provided,  in  the  "  Fencing  Court,"  at  a  point 
wh^re  the  battery  might  tell  upon  the  casUe.     Unfortunately, 


♦  Hoom,  Xi.  457,  468. 

f  Bor.  ix.  T29,  aqq.    MetereD,  vi  110.    Hoofd,  xL  468-460. 

%  Becueil  d'Ar^tophile. 
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the  troops  fiom  Brassels  had  brought  no  artillery  with  them, 
and  the  means  of  defence  against  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Europe  were  meagre  indeed.  The  rampart  had  been  left  very 
weak  at  many  vital  points.  A  single  upturned  wagon  was 
placed  across  the  entrance  to  the  important  street  of  the  Be- 
guins.  This  negligence  was  to  cost  the  city  dear.  At  day- 
break,  there  was  a  council  held  in  Oberstein's  quarters. 
Neariy  all  Champagny's  directions  had  been  neglected.  He 
had  desired  that  strong  detachments  should  be  posted  during 
the  night  at  various  places  of  security  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  for  the  troops  which  were  expected  to  arrive  in  small 
bodies  at  the  citadel  from  various  parts,  might  have  thus 
been  cut  off  before  reaching  their  destination.  Not  even 
scouts  had  been  stationed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  what  was  occurring  outside.  A  thick  mist 
hung  over  the  city  that  eventful  morning.  Through  its 
almost  impenetrable  veil,  bodies  of  men  had  been  seen  moving 
into  the  castle,  and  the  tramp  of  cavalry  had  been  distinctly 
heard,  and  the  troops  of  Romero,  Vargas,  Oliveira,  and  Valdez 
had  already  arrived  &om  Lier,  Breda,  Maestricht,  and  from 
the  forts  on  the  Beheld.* 

The  whole  available  force  in  the  city  was  mustered  without 
delay.  Havr6  had  claimed  for  his  post  the  defence  of  the 
lines  opposite  the  citadel,  the  place  of  responsibility  and  honor. 
Here  the  whole  body  of  Walloons  were  stationed,  together 
with  a  few  companies  of  Germans.  The  ramparts,  as  stated^ 
were  far  from  impregnable,  but  it  was  hoped  that  this  living 
rampart  of  six  thousand  men,  standing  on  their  own  soil,  and 
in  front  of  the  firesides  and  altars  of  their  own  countrymen, 
would  prove  a  sufficient  bulwark  even  against  Spanish  fiiry. 
Unhappily,  the  living  barrier  proved  more  frail  than  the 
feeble  breastwork  which  the  hands  of  burghers  and  women 


*  ICeteren,  vii.  110.    Recueil  d'Ar6tophile.     Hoofd,  zl  460.     Bor,  ix.  730. 
Cabrera,  zL  864.    Mendoza,  zv.  315. 
t  Hoom,  XL  468,  459.    BeoueU  d'ArdtophUe. 
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had  constracted.  Six  thousand  men  were  disposed  along  the 
side  of  the  city  opposite  the  fortress.  The  bulk  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  was  stationed  at  different  points  on  the  more 
central  streets  and  squares.  The  cavalry  was  posted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city,  along  the  Horse-market,  and  fronting 
ihe  ""New-town."  The  stars  were  still  in  the  sky  when 
Ghampagny  got  on  horseback  and  rode  through  the  streets, 
calling  on  the  burghers  to  arm  and  assemble  at  different 
points.  The  principal  places  of  rendezvous  were  the  Cattle- 
maiket  and  the  Exchange.  He  rode  along  the  lines  of  the 
Walloon  regiments,  conversing  with  the  officers,  Egmont, 
De  H^ze,  and  others,  and  encour^ng  the  men,  and  went 
again  to  the  Fencing  Court,  where  he  pointed  the  cannon 
witb  bis  own  hand,  and  ordered  their  first  discharge  at  the 
fcNTtress.  Thence  he  rode  to  the  end  of  the  Beguin  street, 
where  he  dismounted  and  walked  out  upon  the  edge  of  the 
esplanade  which  stretched  between  the  city  and  the  castle. 
On  this  battle-ground  a  combat  was  even  then  occurring 
between  a  band  of  burghers  and  a  reconnoitring  party  from 
the  citadeL  Champagny  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Antwerpers  were  victorious.  They  were  skirmishing  well  with 
their  disciplined  foe,  whom  they  at  last  beat  back  to  the 
citadel.  His  experienced  eye  saw,  however,  that  the  retreat 
was  only  the  signal  for  a  general  onslaught,  which  was  soon 
to  foUow  ;  and  he  returned  into  the  city  to  give  the  last 
diiectionB.* 

At  ten  o'clock,  a  moving  wood  was  descried,  approaching 
the  dtadel  from  the  south-west.  The  whole  body  of  the 
mutineers  from  Alost,  wearing  green  branches  in  their 
belmet8,i"  had  arrived  under  command  of  their  Eletto,  Navar- 
rete.  Nearly  three  thousand  in  number,  they  rushed  into  the 
castle,  having  accomplished  their  march  of  twenty-four  miles 


•  Rccueil  d'Ar^tophile.    Metoren,  vL  110^    Hoofd,  xi.  458,  460,  461.    Bran- 
tome,  Hommes  Dlust,  il.  201  (Sane  d*Av.) 
t  IbkL,lI3, 
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aince  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.*  They  were  received  with 
open  arms.  Sancho  d'Avila  ordered  food  and  refreshments 
to  be  laid  before  them,  but  they  refused  everything  but  a 
draught  of  wine.  They  would  dine  in  Paradise,  they  said,  or 
sup  in  Antwerp.f  Finding  his  allies  in  such  spirit,  Don 
Sancho  would  not  balk  their  humor.  Since  early  morning, 
his  own  veterans  had  been  eagerly  awaiting  his  signal, 
"  straining  upon  the  start."  The  troops  of  Romero,  Vargas, 
Valdez,  were  no  less  impatient.  At  about  an  hour  before 
noon,  nearly  every  living  man  in  the  citadel  was  mustered  for 
the  attack,  hardly  men  enough  being  left  behind  to  guard 
the  gates.  Five  thousand  veteran  foot  soldiers,  besides  six 
hundred  cavalry,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sallied  from  the  portals  of 
Alva's  citadeLJ  In  the  counterscarp  they  fell  upon  their 
knees,  to  invoke,  according  to  custom,  the  blessing  of  God§ 
upon  the  Devil's  work,  which  they  were  about  to  commit 
The  Eletto  bore  a  standard,  one  side  of  which  was  embla- 
zoned with  the  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  other  with  the  Virgin 
Mary.y  The  image  of  Him  who  said,  "  Love  your  enemies," 
and  the  gentle  face  of  the  Madonna,  were  to  smile  from 
heaven  upon  deeds  which  might  cause  a  shudder  in  the  depths 
of  helL  Their  brief  orisons  concluded,  they  swept  forward  to 
the  city.     Three  thousand  Spaniards,  under  their  Eletto,  were 


♦  Mendoza>  xr.  314,  315. 

f  Mendoza^  ziv.  815. — **  Respondieron  el  estar  resueltos  de  comer  en  el 
Parajao  6  cenar  en  la  villa  de  Anvera" — ^Bor,  ix.  780.  Hoofd,  zL  461. 
Cabrera,  xL  864,  et  al 

}  Hoofd  gives  the  numbers  as  two  thousand  from  Aloet^  five  hondred  under 
Romero,  five  hundred  under  Valdez,  one  thousand  under  the  German  colonels, 
and  one  thousand  cavaliy  under  Yargas,  in  all,  five  thousand. — xL  461.  Men- 
doza  states  the  whole  attacking  force  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  Spanish 
infantry,  eight  hundred  Germans,  and  five  hundred  cavalry,  in  all,  three  thousand 
five  hundred. — ^zv.  315.  Cabrera,  following  Mendoza  as  usual,  estimAtes  the 
number  at  a  little  more  than  three  thousand. — ^zL  864. 

§  Mendoza,  zv.  315.    Hoofii,  zL  461. 

I  "  Con  la  figura  de  Jesu  Cristo  cruziflcado  en  la  una  faz,  i  en  la  otra  la  de 
8U  Madre  Santissima  manifestando  iban  a  vongar  la  magestad  divina  ofendida  de 
la  eregia  depravada.** — Cabrera^  zi  864.    Mendoza,  zv.  815.    Hoofd,  xl  431. 
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to  enter  by  the  street  of  Saint  Michael ;  the  Germans,  and     ] 
the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  foot,  commanded  by  Romero,    / 
through    that    of   Saint    George.      Champagny    saw  them   / 
coming,   and   spoke   a  last  Word  of  encouragement  to  the  I 
Walloons.     The  next  moment  the  compact  mass  struck  the  ; 
barrier,  as  the  thunderbolt  descends  from  the  cloud.     There  : 
was  scarcely  a  struggle.     The  Walloons,  not  waiting  to  look  ; 
their  enemy  in  the  fece,  abandoned  the  posts  which  they  had   ' 
themselyes  claimed.      The    Spaniards  crashed  through  the    > 
bulwark,  as  though  it  had  been  a  wall  of  glass.     The  Eletto 
was  first  to  mount  the  rampart ;  the  next  instant  he  was  shot    ' 
dead,  while  his  followers,  undismayed,  sprang  over  his  body,    * 
and  poured  into  the  streets.  The  fatal  gaps,  due  to  timidity  and    ; 
carelessness,  let  in  the  destructive  tide.     Champagny,  seeing    ' 
that  the  enemies  had  all  crossed  the  barrier,  leaped  over  a    * 
garden  wall,  passed  through  a  house  into  a  narrow  lane,  and     • 
thence  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  German  troops.    Hastily     \ 
collecting  a  small  force^  he  led  them  in  person  to  the  rescue.      \ 
The  Germans  fought  y^U,  died  weU,  but  they  could  not  re- 
animate the  courage  of  the  Walloons,  and  all  were  now  in  full 
retreat,  pursued  by  the  ferocious  Spaniards.*    In  vain  Cham-     / 
pagny  stormed  among  them  ;  in  vain  he  strove  to  rally  their 
broken  ranks.     With  his  own  hand  he  seized  a  banner  from  a    / 
retreating  ensign,f  and  called  upon  the  nearest  soldiers  to    : 
make  a  stand  against  the  foe.    It  was  to  bid  the  flying  clouds   (' 
pause  before  the  tempest.    Tom,  broken,  aimless,  the  scattered   ! 
troops  whirled  through  the  streets  before  the  pursuing  wrath. 
Champagny,  not  yet  despairing,  galloped  hither  and  thither,    '. 
calling  upK>n  the  burghers  eveiywhere  to  rise  in  defence  of 
their  homes^  nor  did  he  call  in  vain.    They  came  forth  from     ! 
every  place  of  rendezvous,  from  every  alley,  from  every  house. 
They  fought  as  men  fight  to  defend  their  hearths  and  altars. 


*  Becoeil  d*Ai^tophfle.    Meteren,    vi  110«.    Mendoza,  xr.  316.    Hoofil,  xL 
461      Bor.  ix.  731. 
t  Metefen,  vi  110«.    Hoom,  461. 
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but  what  could  individual  devotion  avail,  against  the  compact, 
disciplined,  resistless  mass  of  their  foes  ?  The  order  of  defence 
was  broken,  there  was  no  system,  no  concert,  no  rallying 
point,  no  authority.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Spaniards  had  crossed  the  rampart,  that  its  six  thousand 
defenders  were  in  full  retreat,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  panic 
should  seize  the  city.** 

Their  entrance  once  effected,  the  Spanish  force  had  sepa- 
rated, according  to  previous  arrangement,  into  two  divisions, 
one  half  charging  up  the  long  street  of  Saint  Michael,  the 
other  forcing  its  way  through  the  street  of  Saint  Joris.f 
"  Santiago,  Santiago  !  Espa&a,  Espana  !  a  sangre,  a  came, 
a  iuego,  a  sacco  !"  Saint  James,  Spain,  blood,  flesh,  fire, 
sack !  ! — such  were  the  hideous  cries  which  rang  throu^ 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  as  the  savage  horde  advanced.^ 
Van  Ende,  with  his  German  troops,  had  been  stationed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Havr^  to  defend  the  Saint  Joris  gate,  but  no 
sooner  did  the  Spaniards  under  Vargas  present  themselves, 
than  Jic  deserted  to  them  instantly  with  his  whole  force.§ 
United  with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  these  traitorous  defenders  of 
Antwerp  dashed  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  only  been  faint- 
hearted. Thus  the  burghers  saw  themselves  attacked  by  many 
of  their  friends,  deserted  by  more.  Whom  were  they  to 
trust  ?  Nevertheless,  Oberstein's  Grermans  were  brave  and 
fidthful,  resisting  to  the  last,  and  dying  every  man  in  his 
hamess.ll  The  tide  of  battle  flowed  hither  and  thither, 
through  every  street  and  narrow  lane.  It  poured  along  the 
magnificent  Place  de  Meer,  where  there  was  an  obstinate  con- 
test. In  front  of  the  famous  Exchange,  where  in  peaceful 
hours,  five  thousand  merchants^  met  daily,  to  arrange  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  Christendom,  there  was  a  determined  rally,  a 
savage  slaughter.     The  citizens  and  faithful  Germans,  in  this 


*  Hoof<3,  zi.  461.  f  Hoofd,  xi.  461.    Mendoz%  zr.  316. 

X  Brantome,  Hommes  Illiistres,  eta,  ii.  203.    Mendoza^  xv.  315. 

§  Hoofa,  zL  461.    Hendoza,  zv.  316. 

I  Bor,  iz.  730.    Hoofd,  zi.  465.  ^  Guicclardini,  Belg.  Descript 
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broader  apace,  made  a  stand  against  their  pursuers.  The 
t^selated  marble  parement,  the  graceful,  cloister-Iilce  arcades 
ran  red  with  blood.  The  iU-armed  burghers  faced  their 
enemies  clad  in  complete  panoply,  but  they  could  only  die  for 
their  homes.  The  massacre  at  this  point  was  enormous,  the 
Tesifitance  at  last  overcome.^ 

Meantime,  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  cleft  its  way  through 
the  city.  On  the  side  ferthest  removed  from  the  castle, 
along  the  Horse-market,  opposite  the  New-town,  the  states 
dragoons  and  the  light  horse  of  Beveren  had  been  posted, 
and  the  fijdng  masses  of  pursuers  and  pursued  swept  at  last 
through  this  outer  circle.  Champagny  was  already  there. 
fle  essayed,  as  his  last  hope,  to  rally  the  cavalry  for  a  final 
stand,  but  the  effort  was  fruitless.  Already  seized  by  the 
pank^  they  had  attempted  to  rush  from  the  city  through 
the  gate  of  Eeker.  It  was  locked  ;  tliey  then  turned  and 
fled  towards  the  Red-gate,  where  they  were  met  face  to 
face  by  Don  Pedro  Tassis,  who  charged  upon  them  with  his 
dragoons.  Retreat  seemed  hopeless.  A  horseman  in  complete 
armor,  with  lance  in  rest,  was  seen  to  leap  from  the  parapet  of 
the  outer  wall  into  the  moat  below,  whence,  still  on  horseback, 
he  escaped  with  life.  Few  were  so  fortunate.  The  confused 
mob  of  fugitives  and  conquerors,  Spaniards,  Walloons,  Ger- 
mans, burghers,  struggling,  shouting,  striking,  oursiug, 
dying,  swayed  hither  and  thither  like  a  stormy  sea.  Along 
the  spacious  Horse-market,  the  fugitives  fled  onward  towards  the 
quays.  Many  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  the  Spaniards,  num- 
bers were  trodden  to  death  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  still  greater 
multitudes  were  hunted  into  the  Scheld.  Champagny,  who 
had  thought  it  possible,  even  at  the  last  moment,  to  make 
a  stand  in  the  New-town,  and  to  fortify  the  Palace  of  the 
Hansa,  saw  himself  deserted.  With  great  daring  and  presence 
of  mind,  he  effected  his  escape  to  the  fleet  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  the  river.f    The  Marquis  of  Havr^,  of  whom  no 

•  Hbofit  xi.  460-465.     Bor,  ix.  781.     Mendozft»  xr.  315.     Meteren.  vi.  lia 
^  Bor.  ix.   731.    Hooffil,  zi  463.     Rec.  d^Ar^tophile.     Mendoza,  xr.  886. 
Cabrera,  xi.  866. 
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deeds  of  valor  on  that  eventful  day  have  been  rec<Hxled,  was 
equally  euccessful.  The  unlucky  Oberstein,  attemptmg  to 
leap  into  a  boat,  missed  his  footing,  and  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  his  armor,  was  drowned.** 

Meantime,  while  the  short  November  day  was  fast  declining, 
the  combat  still  raged  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  Various 
currents  of  conflict,  forcing  their  separate  way  through  many 
streets,  had  at  last  mingled  in  the  Grande  Place.  Around  this 
irregular,  not  very  spacious  square,  stood  the  gorgeous  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  the  tall,  many  storied,  fantastically  gabled, 
richly  decorated  palaces  of  the  guilds.  Here  a  long  struggle 
took  place.  It  was  terminated  for  a  time  by  the  cavalry  of 
Vargas,  who,  arriving  through  the  streets  of  Saint  Joris, 
accompanied  by  the  traitor  Van  Ende,  charged  decisively  into 
the  mel^e.  The  masses  were  broken,  but  multitudes  of 
armed  men  foimd  refuge  in  the  buildings,  and  every  house 
became  a  fortress.  From  every  window  and  balcony  a  hot 
fire  was  poured  into  the  square,  as,  pent  in  a  comer,  the 
burghers  stood  at  last  at  bay.  It  was  difficult  to  carry  the 
houses  by  storm,  but  they  were  soon  set  on  fire.  A  large 
number  of  sutlers  and  other  varlets  had  accompanied  the 
Spaniards  from  the  citadel,  bringing  torches  and  kindling 
materials  for  the  express  purpose  of  firing  the  town.  With 
great  dexterity,  these  means  were  now  applied,  and  in  a  brief 
interval,  the  City-hall,  and  other  edifices  on  the  square  were 
in  fiames.  The  conflagration  spread  with  rapidity,  house 
after  house,  street  after  street,  taking  fire.  Nearly  a  thousand 
buildings,  in  the  most  splendid  and  wealthy  quarter  of  the 
city,  were  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  multitudes  of  human  beings 
were  burned  with  them.f  In  the  City-hall  many  were  con- 
sumed, while  others  leaped  from  the  windows  to  renew  the 


*  Bor,  ix.  731.    Hoofd,  xi.  462.    Mendoza^  xv.  316. 

f  Hoofd,  XL  462.  Mendoza,  xy.  316.  Strada»  viil  419. — According  to 
Meteren  (vL  110)  the  whole  town  was  on  fire,  and  five  hundred  houses  entirdy 
consumed.  According  to  the  'contemporary  manuscnpt  of  De  Weerdt,  who 
was  a  citizen  of  Antwerp,  one  thousand  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground.— 
Cbronyke  ott  Joumael,  MS.,  p.  83. 
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combat  below.  The  many  tortuous  streets  which  led  down  a 
slight  descent  from  the  rear  of  the  Town-house  to  the  quays 
were  all  one  vast  conflagration.  On  the  other  side,  the  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  separated  from  the  Grande  Place  by  a  single 
row  of  buildings,  was  lighted  up,  but  not  attacked  by  the 
flames.  The  tall  spire  cast  its  gigantic  shadow  across  the  last 
desperate  conflict.  In  the  street  called  the  Canal  au  Sucre, 
immediately  behind  the  Town-house,  there  was  a  fierce 
struggle,  a  horrible  massacre.  A  crowd  of  burghers,  grave 
magffitrates,  and  such  of  the  German  soldiers  as  remained 
alive^  still  confronted  the  ferocious  Spaniards.  There,  amid 
the  flaming  desolation,  Qoswyn  Verreyck,  the  heroic  margrave 
of  the  city,  fought  with  the  energy  of  hatred  and  despair. 
The  burgomaster,  Van  der  Meere,  lay  dead  at  his  feet ; 
senators,  soldiers,  citizens,  fell  fitst  around  him,  and  he  sank 
at  last  upon  a  heap  of  slain.  With  him  effectual  resistance 
ended.  The  remaining  combatants  were  butchered,  or  were 
dowly  forced  downward  to  perish  in  the  Scheld.*^  Women, 
children,  old  men,  were  killed  in  countless  numbers,  and 
still,  through  all  this  havoc,  directly  over  the  heads  of  the 
struggling  throng,  suspended  in  mid-air  above  the  din  and 
smoke  of  the  conflict,  there  sounded,  every  half-quarter  of 
every  hour,  as  if  in  gentle  mockery,  from  the  belfry  of  the 
cathedral,  the  tender  and  melodious  chimes. 

Kever  was  there  a  more  monstrous  massacre,  even  in  the 
blood-stained  history  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  estimated 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  two  following  days,  not  less 
than  eight  thousand  human  beings  were  murdered.f  The 
Spaniards  seemed  to  cast  o£f  even  the  vizard  of  humanity.    Hell 


•  Mendoza,  xv,  S16.    Bor,  ix.  731.    Hoofd,  xi.  468. 

f  This  is  the  estimate  of  Mendoza;  viz.  two  thousand  five  hundred  slain  with 
the  sword,  and  double  that  number  burned  and  drowned.— zv.  817.  Cabrera 
pots  the  figures  at  seven  thousand  and  upwards. — xi.  865^  Bor  and  Hooffl 
give  the  same  number  of  dead  bodies,  actual!/  ibund  in  the  streets,  viz.  two 
thousand  five  hundred ;  and  estimating  the  drowned  at  as  many  more,  leave  the 
number  of  the  burned  to  conjecture.  Meteren  (vi.  110),  who  on  all  occasions 
aedcs  to  '1«"nT"i«^  the  number  of  his  countrjmen  slain  in  battle  or  massacre, 


I 
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seemed  emptied  of  its  fiends.  Night  fell  upon  the  scene  be- 
fore the  soldiers  were  masters  of  the  city  ;  but  worse  horrors 
began  after  the  contest  was  ended.  This  army  of  brigands  had 
come  thither  with  a  definite,  practical  purpose,  for  it  was  not 
blood-thirst,  nor  lust,  nor  revenge,  which  had  impelled  them, 
but  it  was  ayarice,  greediness  for  gold.  For  gold  they  had 
waded  through  all  this  blood  and  fire.  Never  had  men  more 
simplicity  of  purpose,  more  directness  in  its  execution.  They 
had  conquered  their  India  at  last ;  its  golden  mines  lay  all 
before  them,  and  eve^y  sword  should  open  a  shaft.  Riot  and 
rape  might  be  deferred ;  even  murder,  though  congenial  to 
their  taste,  was  only  subsidiary  to  their  business.  They  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  city's  wealth,  and  they  set 
themselves  faithfully .  to  accomplish  their  task.  For  gold, 
in&nts  were  dashed  out  of  existence  in  their  mothers'  arms; 
for  gold,  parents  were  tortured  in  th/eir  children's  presence ; 
for  gold,  brides  were  scourged  to  death  before  their  husbands' 
eyes.**  Wherever  treasure  was  suspected,  every  expedient 
which  ingenuity,  sharpened  by  greediness,  could  suggest,  was 
employed  to  extort  it  from  its  possessors.  The  fire,  spreading 
more  extensively  and  more  rapidly  than  had  been  desired 
through  the  wectlthiest  quarter  of  the  city,  had  unfortimately 
devoured  a  vast  amount  of  property.     Six  millions,t  at  least, 

while  he  magnifies  the  loss  of  his  opponents,  admits  that  from  foar  1o  five 
thousand  were  slain;  adding,  however,  that  but  fifteen  hundred  bodies  were 
found,  which  were  all  buried  together  in  two  great  pits.  Ho  thus  dcdiicts 
exactlj  one  thousand  from  the  number  of  counted  corpses,  ns  given  by  everj 
other  authoritj,  Spanish  or  Flemish.  Strada  (viu.  422)  gives  three  thousand  as 
the  number  of  those  slain  with  the  sword. — Compare  De  Thou,  vw.  383 -.390, 
(1.  62.)  The  letter  of  Jerome  de  Roda  to  the  King,  wntten  from  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp  upon  the  6th  November,  when  the  carnage  was  hardly  over,  esti- 
mates the  number  of  the  slam  at  eight  thousand,  and  one  thousand  borKs. 
This  authority,  coming  from  the  very  hour  and  spot,  and  from  a  man  so  deeply 
implicated,  may  be  considered  conclusive. — See  the  Letter  of  Roda,  in  Bor,  iz. 
737,  788. 

♦  Bor,  ix.  731,  aqq.    Hoofd,  xL  462,  sqq. 

f  Hoofd,  XL  46S.  Bor^  estimate  is  three  milhons,  ix.  731.  The  property 
oonsum^ed,  says  Meteren,  was  equal  4n  value  to  that  which  was  obtained  in  the 
plundering  afterwards  by  the  soldiery.  This  he  estimates  at  more  than  four 
millions  in  cash,  not  counting  jewellery  and  other  merchandise,  yi  110. 
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had  thus  been  swallowed ;  a  destruction  by  which  no  one  bad 
profited.     There  was,  however,  much  left.    The  Btrcmg  boxes 
of  the  merchants,  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  jewelry,  the 
velvets,  satins^  brocades,  laces,  and  similar  well  concentrated 
and  portable  plunder,  were  rapidly  appropriated.    So  far  the 
couise  was  plain  and  easy,  but  in  private  houses  it  was  more 
difficult.     The  cash,  plate,  and  other  valuables  of  individuals 
were  not  so  easily  discovered.     Torture  was,  therefore,  at  once 
employed  to  discover  the  hidden  treasures.    After  all  had  been 
^v^  if  the  sum  seemed  too  little,  the  proprietors  were 
brutally  punished  for  their  poverty  or  their  supposed  dissimu- 
lation.*    A  gentlewoman,  named    Fabry,f  with    her   aged 
mother  and  other  females  of  the  fiEunily,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  cellar  of  her  mansion.    As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close^  a  band  of  plunderers  entered,  who,  after  ransacking  the 
house^  descended  to  the  cellarage.    Finding  the  door  barred, 
they  forced  it  open  with  gunpowder.    The  mother,  who  was 
nearest  the  entrance,  feU  dead  on  the  threshold.    Stepping 
across  her  mangled  body,  the  brigands  sprang  upon   her 
daughter,  loudly  demanding  the  property  which  they  believed 
to  be  concealed.     They  likewise  insisted  on  being  informed 
where  the  master  of  the  house  had  taken  refiige.    Protestations 
of  ignorance  as  to  hidden  treasure,  or  the  whereabouts  of  her 
husband^  who,  for  aught  she  knew,  was  lying  dead  in  the 
streets^  were  of  no  avail    To  make  her  more  communicative, 
they  hanged  her  on  a  beam  in  the  cellar,  and  after  a  few 
moments  cut  her  down  before  life  was  extinct.     Still  receiving 
no  satisfactory  reply,  where  a  satisfactory  reply  was  impos- 
sible^ they  hanged  her  again.    Again,  after  another  brief 
interval,  they  gave  her  a  second  release,  and  a  ftesh  interro- 
gatory.     This  barbarity  they  repeated  several  times,  till  they 
were  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  while, 
on  the   other  hand,  they  were  losing  much  valuable  time. 
Hopiog  to  be  more  successftd  elsewhere,  they  left  her  haugipg 


•  HoaH,xL463. 

f  IMd.,  zL  468.— The  lady  was  grandmother  of  the  historian's  wife. 
VOL.  in.  8 
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for  the  last  time,  and  trooped  off  to  fresher  fields.  Strange  to 
relate,  the  person  thus  horribly  tortured,  survived.  A  servant 
in  her  family,  married  to  a  Spanish  soldier,  providentially 
entered  the  house  in  time  to  rescue  her  perishing  mistress. 
She  was  restored  to  existence,  but  never  to  reason.  Her 
brain  was  hopelessly  crazed,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  life  wandering  about  her  house,  or  feebly  dicing  in  her 
garden  for  the  buried  treasure  which  she  had  been  thus  fiercely 
solicited  to  reveal.* 

A  wedding-feast  was  rudely  interrupted.   Two  young  persons, 
neighbours  of  opulent  families,  had  been  long  betrothed,  and 
the  marriage  day  had  been  fixed  for  Sunday,  the  fatal  4th  of 
November.    The  guests  were  assembled,  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded, the  nuptial  banquet  in  progress,  when  the  horrible 
outcries  in  the  streets  proclaimed  that  the  Spaniards  had 
broken  loose.    Hour  after  hour  of  trembling  expectation  suc- 
ceeded.   At  last,  a  thundering  at  the  gate  proclaimed  the 
arrival  of  a  band  of  brigands.    Preceded  by  their  captain,  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  house, 
ransacking  every  chamber,  no  opposition  being  offered  by  the 
family  and  Mends,  too  few  and  powerless  to  cope  with  tlys 
band  of  well-armed  ruffians.    Plate  chests,  wardrobes,  desks, 
caskets  of  jewelry,  were  fi-eely  offered,  eagerly  accepted,  but 
not  found  sufficient,  and  to  make  the  luckless  wretches  famish 
more  than  they  possessed,  the  usual  brutalities  were  employed. 
The  soldiers  began  by  striking  the  bridegroom  dead.  The  bride 
fell  shrieMng  into  her  mother's  arms,  whence  she  was  torn  by 
the  murderers,  who  immediately  put  the  mother  to  death^  and 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  then  followed  the  fruitless  attempts 
to  obtain  by  threats  and  torture  treasure  which  did  not  exist. 
The  bride,  who  was  of  remarkable  beauty,  was  carried  off  to  the 
citadeLf    Maddened  by  this  last  outrage,  the  father,  who  was 
the  only  man  of  the  party  left  alive,  rushed  upon  the  Spaniards. 
Wresting  a  sword  from  one  of  the  crew,  the  old  man  dealt 
with  it  so  fiercely,  that  he  stretched  more  than  one  enemy 


o  Hoofd,  xi  463,  464.  f  Bor,  iz.  '731.    Hooia,  zi  464. 
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dead  at  his  feet,  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  soon  de« 
gpatched.  Meantime,  while  the  party  were  concluding  the 
phinder  of  the  mansion,  the  bride  was  left  in  a  lonely  apart- 
ment of  the  fortress.  Without  wasting  time  in  fruitless  lamen- 
tation, she  resolved  to  quit  the  life  which  a  few  hours  had 
made  so  desolate.  She  had  almost  succeeded  in  hanging  her- 
self with  a  massive  gold  chain  which  she  wore,  when  her  captor 
entered  the  apartment.  Inflamed,  not  with  lust,  but  with 
avarice,  excited  not  by  her  charms,  but  by  her  jewelry,  he  res- 
cued her  from  her  perilous  position.  He  then  took  possession 
of  her  chain  and  the  other  trinkets  with  which  her  wedding- 
dress  was  adorned,  and  caused  her  to  be  entirely  stripped  of  her 
clothing.  She  was  then  scourged  with  rods  tiU  her  beautiful 
body  was  bathed  in  blood,  and  at  last  alone,  naked,  nearly 
mad,  was  sent  back  into  the  city.  Here  the  forlorn  creature 
wandered  up  and  down  through  the  blazing  streets,  among  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  tiU  she  was  at  last  put  out  of  her 
misery  by  a  gang  of  soldiers.** 

Such  are  a  few  isolated  instances,  accidentally  preserved  in 
their  details,  of  ihe  general  horrors  inflicted  on  this  occasion. 
Others  innumerable  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  November,  Antwerp  presented  a  ghastly  sight. 
The  m£^nificent  marble  Town-house,  celebrated  as  a  "world's 
wonder,"f  even  in  that  age  and  country,  in  which  so  much 
splendour  was  lavished  on  municipal  palaces,  stood  a  blackened 
ruin — all  but  the  walls  desiroyed,  while  its  archives,  accounts, 
and  other  valuable  contents,  had  perished.  The  more 
splendid  portion  of  the  city  had  been  consumed  ;  at  least  five 
hundred  palaces,  mostly  of  marble  or  hammered  stone,  being 
a  smouldering  mass  of  destruction,  j;  The  dead  bodies  of  those 
fallen  in  the  massacre  were  on  every  side,  in  greatest  profusion 
around  the  Place  de  Meer,  among  the  Gothic  pillars  of  the 


♦  Bor,  ii.  t31.    Hoofd,xl466. 

t  "Het  welk  man  mocht  teDen  onder  de  wonderen  der  wereld."— Addrees  of 
the  States  of  Brabant  to  the  States-General,  in  Bor,  ix.  734. 
}  HoolQ,  XL  462.    Heteren,  vl  110>. 
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Exchange,  and  in  the  streets  near  the  Town-house.  The  Qer- 
man  soldiers  lay  in  their  armor,  some  with  their  heads  burned 
from  their  bodies,  some  with  legs  and  arms  consumed  by  the 
flames  through  which  they  had  fought.*  The  Margrave 
Goswyn  Verreyck,  the  burgomaster  Van  der  Meere,  the 
magistrates  Lancelot  Van  Urselen,  Nicholas  Van  Boekholt, 
and  other  leading  citizens,  lay  among  piles,  of  less  distinguished 
slain.f  They  remained  unburied  until  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  on  whom  the  living  had  then  more  importunate  claims 
than  the  dead,  were  compelled  by  Eoda  to  bury  them  out  of 
the  pauper  fund.  J  The  murderers  were  too  thrifty  to  be  at 
funeral  charges  for  their  victims.  The  ceremony  was  not 
hastily  performed,  for  the  number  of  corpses  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. Two  days  longer  the  havoc  Itwted  in  the  city.  Of  all 
the  crimes  which  men  can  commit,  whether  from  deliberate 
calculation  or  in  the  frenzy  of  passion,  hardly  one  was  omit- 
ted, for  riot,  gaming,  rape,  which  had  been  postponed  to  the 
more  stringent  claims  of  robbery  and  murder,  were  now  rapidly 
added  to  the  sum  of  atrocities.§  History  has  recorded  the  ac- 
count indelibly  on  her  brazen  tablets  ;  it  can  be  adjusted  only 
at  the  judgment-seat  above. 

Of  all  the  deeds  of  darkness  yet  compassed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, this  was  the  worst.  It  was  called  The  Spanish  Fury,|| 
by  which  dread  name  it  has  been  known  for  ages.  The 
city,  which  had  been  a  world  of  wealth  and  splendor, 
was  changed  to  a  charnel-house,  and  from  that  hour  its 
commercial  prosperity  was  blasted.  Other  causes  had 
silently  girdled  the  yet  green  and  flourishing  tree,  but 
the  Spanish  Fury  was  the  fire  which  consumed  it  to  ashes. 
Three  thousand  dead  bodies  were  discovered  in  the  streets, 
as  many  more  were  estimated  to  have  perished  in  the  Scheld, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  were  burned  or  destroyed  in  other 

♦  Bor,  ix.  ^32.     Hooffl,  xL  466. 

t  Bor,  ix.  731.    Hoofd,  xL  463.  J  Hoofd,  xi.  466. 

§  Bemonstraiioe  of  the  States  of  Brabant  to  the  Statee-Oeneral.— Bor,  ix. 
733,  734. 

I  Bor,  ix.  733.  Hoofd,  xl  462.  Meteren,  yi.  111.  Wagenaer,  yiL  116, 
et  mult  aL 
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ways.  Ei^t  thousand  persons  undoubtedly  were  put  to 
death.  Six  millions  of  property  were  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
and  at  least  as  much  more  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards.^ 
In  this  enormous  robbery  no  class  of  people  was  respected. 
Foreign  merchanti^  living  under  the  express  sanction  and 
protection  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  were  plundered  with  as 
little  reserve  as  Flemings.  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Boman 
Church  were  compelled  to  disgorge  their  wealth  as  freely  as 
Calvinists.  The  rich  were  maAe  to  contribute  all  their 
abundance,  and  the  poor  what  could  be  wrung  from  their 
poverty.  Neither  paupers  nor  criminalB  were  safe.  Captain 
Caspar  Ortis  made  a  brilliant  speculation  by  taking  possession 
of  the  Steiriy  or  dty  prison,  whence  he  ransomed  all  the  in- 
mates who  could  find  means  to  pay  for  their  liberty.  Bobbers, 
murderers,  even  Anabaptists,  were  thus  again  let  loose.f 
Barely  has  so  small  a  bcuid  obtained  in  three  days'  robbery  so 
laige  an  amount  of  wealth.  Four  or  five  millions  divided 
among  five  thousand  soldiers  made  up  for  long  arrearages,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
having  thus  taken  the  duty  of  payment  into  their  own  hands. 
It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  iniquity  were  somewhat  unequally 
diBtributed,  somewhat  foolishly  squandered.  A  private  trooper 
was  known  to  lose  ten  thousand  crowns  in  one  day  in  a 
gambling  transaction  at  the  Bourse,^  for  the  soldiers,  being 
thus  handsomely  in  funds,  became  desirous  of  aping  the  de- 
spised and  plundered  merchants,  and  resorted  daily  to  the 
Exchange,  like  men  accustomed  to.aflairs.  The  dearly  pur- 
chased gold  was  thus  hghtly  squandered  by  many,  while 
others,  more  prudent,  melted  their  portion  into  sword-hilts, 
into  scabbards,  even  into  whole  suits  of  armor,  darkened,  by 


*  The  estimate  of  Meteren  is,  that  four  millions,  in  hard  cash  alone,  were 
obtained  by  the  soldiery,  exclusiyely  of  precious  stones,  other  articles  of  jewelry, 
laces,  brocades^  embroidery,  and  similar  property  of  a  portable  and  convertible 
diaracter. — ^Meteren,  yI  111*.  The  estimates  of  Hoofil  and  Bor  do  not  mate- 
riaUy  differ.  In  single  houses  as  much  as  300,000  guldens  were  found;  over 
90,000  in  the  dwelling  of  a  widow.— Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

t  Bor,  ix.  732.    Hoofd,  xL  465.    Meteren,  vi  111. 

t  nocrfa,  zi.  466.    Bor,  iz.  132.    Meteren,  vi.  111. 
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precaution,  to  appear  made  entirely  of  iron.  The  brocades, 
laces,  and  jewelry  of  Antwerp  merchants  were  converted 
into  coats  of  mail  for  their  destroyers.  The  goldsmiths,  how- 
ever, thus  obtained  an  opportimity  to  outwit  their  plunderers, 
and  mingled  in  the  golden  armor  which  they  were  forced  to 
furnish  much  more  alloy  than  their  employers  knew.  A 
portion  of  the  captured  booty  was  thus  surreptitiously  re- 
deemed.* 

In  this  Spanish  Fury  many  more  were  massacred  in  Ant- 
werp than  in  the  Saint  Bartholomew  at  Paris.f  Almost  as 
many  living  human  beings  were  dashed  out  of  existence 
now  as  there  had  been  statues  destroyed  in  the  memorable 
image-breaking  of  Antwerp,  ten  years  before,  an  event 
which  had  sent  such  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  heart  of 
Catholic  Christendom.  Yet  the  Netherlanders  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Europe  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  regarded  this 
massacre  of  their  brethren  with  as  much  execration  as  had  been 
bestowed  upon  that  fury  against  stocks  and  stones.  At  least, 
the  image-breakers  had  been  actuated  by  an  idea,  and  their 
hands  were  polluted  neither  with  blood  nor  rapine.  Perhaps 
the  Spaniards  had  been  governed  equally  by  religious  fanati- 
cism. Might  not  they  believe  they  were  meriting  well  of 
their  Mother  Church  while  they  were  thus  disencumbering 
infidels  of  their  wealth  and  earth  of  its  infidels  ?  Had  not  the 
Pope  and  his  cardinals  gone  to  church  in  solemn  procession, 
to  render  thanks  unto  God  for  the  massacre  of  Paris  ?J  Had 
not  cannon  thundered  and  beacons  blazed  to  commemorate 
that  auspicious  event  ?  Why  should  not  the  Antwerp  execu- 
tioners claim  equal  commendation  ?  Even  if  in  their  delirium 
they  had  confounded  friend  with  foe.  Catholic  with  Calvinist, 
and  church  property  with  lay,  could  they  not  point  to  an 


♦  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup.    Strada,  viiL  421. 

f  Nearly  three  times  as  many,  if  the  esthnate  of  De  Thou  as  to  the  number 
of  Huguenots  slain,  three  thousand,  be  correct — ^De  Thou,  liv.  53,  vl  443. 
Manj  contemporary  writers  haye,  however,  placed  the  number  of  the  Paris 
victims  as  high  as  ten  thousand. 

i  De  Thou,  vL  442. 
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eqnah  number  of  dead  bodies^  and  to  an  incredibly  superior 
amount  of  plunder  ? 

Manrellously  few  Spaniards  were  slain  in  these  eventftil 
days.    Two  hundred  killed  is  the  largest  number  stated.* 

*  Sot's  estimate  is  two  hondred  Spaniards  killed  and  fotir  hundred  wounded, 
is.  *IZ\.  Heofii,  xL  463,  gives  the  sama  Mendoea  allows  only  fourteen 
^winiards  to  hare  been  killed,  and  rather  more  than  twenty  wounded.  ICeteren, 
as  usual,  considering  the  honor  of  his  countiTmen  at  stake,  finds  a  grim  conso- 
latioQ  in  adding  a  few  to  the  number  of  the  enemies  slain,  and  gives  a  total 
of  three  hundred  Spaniards  ]dlled.-^vi  110.  Strada  (viiL  422)  gives  the  two 
eztrsDos;  so  that  it  is  ahnost  certain  that  the  number  was  not  less  than  four- 
teen  nor  more  than  two  hundred.  These  statistics  are  certainly  curious,  for  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  that  a  force  numbering  between  thirty-five 
hundred  and  five  thousand  men  (there  is  this  amount  of  discrepancy  in  the  dil^ 
ferent  estmiates)  should  capture  and  plunder,  with  so  little  loss  to  themselves, 
a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  defended  by  an  army  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  bufghers  bearing  weapons.  No  wonder 
that  the  dilvalrous  Brantome  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  the  achievement 
(Horn.  Hhist.,  etc,  ii.  204),  and  that  the  Netherlanders,  seeing  the  prowess  and 
the  cmehy  of  their  foes,  should  come  to  doubt  whether  they  were  men  or  devils. 
This  disproportion  between  the  number  of  Spaniards  and  States'  soldiers  slain 
was  the  same  in  all  the  great  encounters,  particularly  in  those  of  the  period 
wfaidi  now  occupies  us.  In  the  six  months  between  the  end  of  August,  1676, 
and  the  signing  of  the  perpetual  edict  on  the  17th  of  February,  1677,  the  Span- 
iards IdDed  twenty  thousand,  by  the  admission  of  the  Netherlanders  themselves, 
and  admowledged  lees  than  six  slain  on  their  own  sidel  Mendoza,  xvi  336. 
— Compere  (^rera,  xL  866 ;  ICeteren,  vL  120.  So  much  for  the  blood  expended 
annually  or  monthly  by  the  Netherlanders  in  defence  of  liberty  and  religion. 
As  for  the  money  consumed,  the  usual  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  States' 
army  was  from  800,000  to  one  million  guldens  monthly.  (Meteren,  viii  138^ 
and  144.)  The  same  historian  calculates  the  expense  of  Philip's  army  at  forfy- 
two  millions  of  crowns  for  the  nine  years  from  1667  to  1676,  which  would  give 
neariy  400,000  dollars  monthly,  half  of  which,  he  says,  came  from  Spain.  The 
Netherlanders,  therefore,  furnished  the  other  hal^  so  that  200,000  dollars,  equal 
to  500,000  guldens,  monthly,  were  to  be  added  to  the  million  required  for  their 
own  war  department  Here  then  was  a  tax  of  one  and  a  half  millions  monthly, 
or  eighteen  millions  yearly,  simply  for  the  keeping  of  the  two  armies  on  foot  to 
destroy  the  Netherianders  and  consume  their  substance.  The  frightfol  loss  by 
confiscations,  plunderings,  brandschettings,  and  the  sackings  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages innumerable,  was  all  in  addition,  of  course,  but  that  enormous  amount  defies 
calculation.  The  regular  expense  in  money  which  they  were  to  meet,  if  they 
could,  for  the  mere  pay  and  provision  of  the  armies,  was  as  above,  and  equal  to 
at  least  sixty  millions  yearly,  to^y,  making  the  common  allowance  for  the  dif- 
forenoe  in  the  value  of  money.  This  was  certainly  sufiSdent  for  a  population  of 
three  milUons.    Their  frequent  promise  to  maintain  their  liberty  with  their  "  goods 
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The  discrepancy  seems  monstrous^  but  it  is  hardly  mor6  than 
often  existed  between  the  losses  inflicted  and  sustained  by  the 
Spaniards  in  such  combats.  Their  prowess  was  equal  to  their 
ferocity,  imd  this  was  enough  to  make  them  seem  endowed 
with  preterhuman  powers.  When  it  is  remembered,  also,  that 
the  burghers  were  insufficiently  armed,  that  many  of  their 
defenders  turned  against  them,  that  many  thousands  fled  in 
the  first  moments  of  the  encounter — and  when  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  and  awful  panic  is  duly  considered,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  killed  on  the  two  sides  will  not  seem 
so  astonishing. 

A  few  officers  of  distinction  were  taken  alive  and  carried  to 
the  castle.  Among  these  were  the  Seigneur  de  Capres  and 
young  Count  Egmont.  The  councillor  Jerome  de  Eoda  was 
lounging  on  a  chair  in  an  open  gallery  when  these  two  gentle- 
men were  brought  before  him,  and  Capres  was  base  enough  to 
make  a  low  obeisance  to  the  man  who  claimed  to  represent 
the  whole  government  of  his  Majesty.*  The  worthy  successor 
of  Vargas  replied  to  his  captive's  greeting  by  a  "kick  in 
his  stomach,"  adding,  with  a  brutaUty  which  his  prototype 
might  have  envied,  ^^  Ahputo  tradidor,'' — ^whoreson  traitor — 
"let  me  have  no  salutations  from  such  as  you."f  Young 
Egmont,  who  had  been  captured,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head 
of  coward  troops,  by  Julian  Komero,  who  nine  years  before 
had  stood  on  his  father's  scaffold,  regarded  this  brutal 
scene  with  haughty  indignation.  This  behaviour  had  more 
effect  upon  Eoda  than  the  suppleness  of  Capres.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  your  misfortune.  Count,"  said  the  councillor,  without 
however  rising  from  his  chair ;  "  such  is  the  lot  of  those  who 


and  their  blood"  was  no  idle  boast;  three  thousand  men  and  one  and  ahal* 
million  florins  being  consumed  monthly.  ^ 

*  Bor,  ix.  781.    Hoofd,  zL  412.    Meteren,  t1.   110.    " pour  oertaines 

bonnes  considerations  j'ay  prins  mon  logis  en  ce  chasteaUj  qu^est  la  maison 
royalle  de  sa  Haj**,  pour  d'icy  pourveoir  et  ordonner  toutes  les  choses  de  son 
service,  jusques  les  seigneurs  du  conseil  soyent  remis  en  leur  enticro  libertey" 
etc — Letter  of  Jerome  de  Roda  to  the  authorities  of  Antwerp,  Sept  8,  1576. 
IlL  Register  der  Dolianten  van  Brabant,  A**.  1576,  £  203.  M&,  Hague 
Archives.  f  Bor,  iz.  731.    Hoofil,  zl  462.    Meterenf  vl  110. 
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take  anus  against  their  King/'^  This  was  the  unfortunate 
commencement  of  Philip  Egmont's  career,  which  was  destined 
to  he  inglorious,  vacillating,  base,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion nnlucky. 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  country  as  the  news  of  the  horrible 
crime  was  spread,  but  it  was  a  shiver  of  indignation,  not  of  fear. 
Already  the  negotiations  at  Ghe^t  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Prince  and  of  Holland  and  Zealand  with  the  deputies  of 
the  other  provinces  were  in  a  favorable  train,  and  the  effect  of 
this  event  upon  their  counsels  was  rather  quickening  than  ap- 
pdling.  A  letter  from  Jerome  de  Roda  to  the  King  was  inter- 
cepted, giving  an  account  of  the  transaction.  In  that  docu- 
ment the  senator  gave  the  warmest  praise  to  Sancho  d'Avila, 
Julian  Bomero,  Alonzo  de  Vargas,  Francis  Verdugo,as  well  as 
to  the  German  colonels  Fugger,  Frondsberger,  Polwiller,  and 
otheis  who  had  most  exerted  themselves  in  the  massacre.  "I 
wish  your  Majesty  much  good  of  this  victory,"  concluded  the 
councillor,  "  'tis  a  very  great  one,  and  the  damage  to  the  city 
IB  enormous/'f  This  cynical  view  was  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  soothing  effect  on  the  exasperated  minds  of  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  estates  of  Brabant  addressed  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  the  states-general,  reciting  their  wrongs,  and 
urging  immediate  action.  ^^  'Tis  notorious,"  said  the  remon- 
strants, ^^that  Antwerp  was  but  yesterday  the  first  and 
principal  ornament  of  all  Europe ;  the  refuge  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  the  source  and  supply  of  countless 
treasure  ;  the  nurse  of  all  arts  and  industry ;  tl^e  protectress 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion ;  the  guardian  of  science  and 
virtue ;  and,  above  all  these  pre-eminences,  more  than  faithful 
and  obedient  to  her  sovereign  prince  and  lord.  The  city  is 
now  changed  to  a  gloomy  cavern^  filled  with  robbers  and 
murderers,  enemies  of  God,  the  King,  and  all  good  subjects/'^ 
They  then  proceeded  to  recite  the  story  of  the  massacre, 
^^  whereof  the  memory  shall  be  abominable  so  long  as  the 


♦  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  nbi  sup.    Strada,  via  418. 

f  Letter  of  Roda,  apud  Bor,  ix.  737,  738. 

X  Bdmonstrance  of  the  Statee  of  Brabant,  in  Bor,  iz.  733. 
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world  stands/'*  and  concluded  with  an  urgent  appeal  for 
redress.  Thej  particularly  suggested  that  an  edict  should 
forthwith  be  passed,  forbidding  the  alienation  of  property  and 
the  exportation  of  goods  in  any  form  from  Antwerp,  together 
with  concession  of  the  right  to  the  proprietors  of  reclaimizig 
their  stolen  property  summarily,  whenever  and  wheresoever  it 
might  be  found.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  an 
edict  was  passed,  but  somewhat  tardily,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
lieving some  few  of  the  evil  consequences  by  which  the  Antwerp 
Fury  had  been  attended.t 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  addressed  a 
remarkable  letter|  to  the  states-gei^eral  then  assembled  at 
Ghent,  urging  them  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
The  news  of  the  massacre,  which  furnished  an  additional  and 
most  vivid  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  letter,  had  not 
then  reached  him  at  Middelburg,  but  the  earnestness  of  his 
views,  taken  in  connexion  with  this  last  dark  deed,  exerted  a 
powerful  and  indelible  effect.  The  letter  was  a  masterpiece, 
because  it  was  necessary,  in  his  position,  to  inflame  without 
alarming;  to  stimulate  the  feelings  which  were  in  unison, 
without  shocking  those  which,  if  aroused,  might  prove  dis- 
cordant. Without,  therefore,  alluding  in  terms  to  the  religious 
question,  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  union,  firmness,  and 
wariness.  If  so  much  had  been  done  by  Holland  and  Zealand, 
how  much  more  might  be  hoped  when  all  the  provinces  were 
united  ?  "  The  principal  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  has 
fidlen,"  he  said,  "  without  having  been  able  to  conquer  one 
of  those  provinces  from  those  whom  they  call,  in  mockery, 
poor  beggars  ;  yet  what  is  that  handful  of  cities  compared  to 
all  the  provinces  which  might  join  us  in  the  quarrel  ?"§     He 


*  **  Waer  van  de  memorie  is  en  sal  abominabel  wesen  so  lang  als  de  wereld 
staet,"  etc. — Bemonstrance,  eta    Bor,  nbi  sup. 

t  Bor,  ix.  736,  731 

X  The  letter  is  pnblished  hj  Gachard,  Correspondanoe  de  Gnillaume  le  Tacit, 
ill  140-164. 

§  Gachard,  Corresp.,  etc„  liL  147,  148. 
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warned  the  states  of  the  necessity  of  showing  a  strong  and 
united  front ;  the  King  having  been  ever  led  to  consider  the 
movement  in  the  Netherlands  a  mere  conspiracy  of  individuals. 
''The  King  told  me  himself,  in  1659/'  said  Orange,  "that  if 
the  estates  had  no  pillars  to  lean  upon,  they  would  not  talk  so 
loud."  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  show  that  prelates, 
abbots,  monks,  seigniors,  gentlemen,  burghers,  and  peasants, 
the  whole  people  in  short,  now  cried  with  one  voice,  and  desired 
with  one  will  To  such  a  demonstration  the  King  would  not 
dare  oppose  himself.  By  thus  preserving  a  firm  and  united  « 
front,  sinking  all  minor  diflFerences,  they  would,  moreover, 
inspire  their  friends  and  foreign  princes  with  confidence.  The 
princes  of  Glermany,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  France,  the 
Queen  of  England,  although  sympathizing  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Netherlanders,  had  been  unable  efiectually  to 
help  them,  so  long  as  their  disunion  prevented  them  from 
helping  themselves ;  so  long  as  even  their  appeal  to  arms 
seemed  merely  "  a  levy  of  bucklers,  an  emotion  of  the  popu- 
lace, which,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  rises  and  sinks  again  as 
soon  as  risen/'* 

While  thus  exciting  to  union  and  firmness,  he  also  took 
great  pains  to  instil  the  necessity  of  wariness.  They  were 
dealing  with  an  artful  foe.  Intercepted  letters  had  already 
proved  that  the  old  dissimulation  was  still  to  be  employed ; 
that  while  Don  John  of  Austria  was  on  his  way,  the 
Netherlanders  were  to  be  lulled  into  confidence  by  glozing 
speeches.  Boda  was  provided  by  the  King  with  a  secret 
programme  of  instructions  for  the  new  GFovemor's  guidance, 
and  Don  Sancho  d'Avila,  for  his  countenance  to  the  mu- 
tineers of  Alost,  had  been  applauded  to  the  echo  in  Spain.f 
Was  not  this  applause  a  frequent  indication  of  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  Don  John,  and  a  thousand  times  more  significative 
one  than  the  unmeaning  phrases  of  barren  benignity  with 


»  Gachaid,  Correflp^  etc,  iii.  162,  f  Ibid.,  iil  129. 
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which  public  documentB  might  be  crammed?  "The  old 
tricks  are  again  brought  into  service,"  said  the  Prince; 
"  therefore  'tis  necessaiy  to  ascertain  your  veritable  friends,  to 
tear  off  the  painted  masks  from  those  who,  imder  pretence  of 
not  daring  to  displease  the  King,  are  seeking  to  swim  between 
two  waters.  'Tis  necessary  to  have  a  touchstone  ;  to  sign  a 
declaration  in  such  wise  that  you  may  know  whom  to  trust, 
and  whom  to  suspect/' 

The  massacre  at  Antwerp  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Prince 
produced  a  most  quickening  effect  upon  the  Congress  at 
Ghent.  Their  deliberations  had  proceeded  with  decorum  and 
earnestness,  in  the  midst  of  the  cannonading  agamst  the 
citadel,  and  the  fortress  fell  on  the  same  day  which  saw  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.* 

This  igiportant  instrument,  by  which  the  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Prince  were,  for  a  brief  season,  at  lectst,  rewarded, 
contained  twenty-five  articles.f  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
provinces  signing,  or  thereafter  to  sign  the  treaty,  on  the 
other,  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  forgiving  and  for- 
getting, as  regarded  the  past.  They  vowed  a  close  and 
fiuthM  fiiendship  for  the  future.  They  plighted  a  mutual 
promise  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands  without 
delay.  As  soon  as  this  great  deed  should  be  done,  there  was 
to  be  a  convocation  of  the  states-general,  on  the  basis  of  that 
assembly  before  which  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  had 
taken  place^  By  this  congress,  the  affairs  of  religion  in 
Holland  and  Zealand  should  be  regulated,  as  well  as  the 
surrender  of  fortresses  and  other  places  belonging  to  his 
Majesty.     There  was  to  be  full  liberty  of  communication  and 


*  Bor,  iz.  ^2*7.  Hoofd,  zi  470.— The  final  and  decifliTe  assault  ^was  made 
upon  the  8th;  the  artidee  of  surrender  were  arranged,  an^  the  castle  was 
evacuated  upon  the  11th  of  NoTember. — ^Meteren,  vi  113.  Mendosa,  xvi.  326. 
Archives,  etc.,  v.  625. 

t  See  them  in  Bor,  ix.  '738-'741;  Hoofd,  xi.  467  and  470;  ICendoEa,  zvl 
320-326;  Meteren,  vi  112,  sqq.  et  aL 
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traffic  between  the  citizens  of  the  one  side  and  the  other.  It 
should  not  be  legal,  however,  for  those  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  to  attempt  anything  oatside  their  own  territory 
against  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  nor  for  cause  thereof  to 
injure  or  irritate  any  one,  by  deed  or  word.  All  the  placards 
and  edicts  on  the  subject  of  heresy,  together  with  the  criminal 
ordinances  made  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  suspended,  until 
the  states-general  should  otherwise  ordain.  The  Prince  was 
to  remain  lieutenant,  admiral,  and  general  for  his  Majesty 
in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  associated  places,  till  otherwise 
provided  by  the  states-general,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  cities  and  places  included  in  the  Prince's 
commission,  but  not  yet  acknowledging  his  authority,  should 
receive  satisfaction  from  him,  as  to  the  point  of  religion  and 
other  matters,  before  subscribing  to  the  union.  All  prisoners, 
and  particularly  the  Comte  de  Bossu,  should  be  released  with- 
out ransom.  All  estates  and  other  property  not  already 
alienated  should  be  restored,  all  confiscations  since  1566 
being  declared  nuU  and  void.  The  Countess  Palatine,  widow 
of  Brederode,  and  Coimt  de  Buren,  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  were  expressly  named  in  this  provision.  Prelates 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  having  property  in  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, should  be  reinstated,  if  possible ;  but  in  case  of  alienation, 
which  was  likely  to  be  generally  the  case,  there  should  be  rea- 
sonable compensation.  It  was  to  be  decided  by  the  states- 
general  whether  the  provinces  should  discharge  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  two  campaigns. 
Provinces  and  cities  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  union 
until  they  had  signed  the  treaty,  but  they  should  be  permitted 
to  sign  it  when  they  chose.* , 

This  memorable  document  was  subscribed  at  Ghent,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  by  Saint  Aldegonde,  with  eight  other  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  estates 
of  Holland  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Elbertus  Leoninus  and 
other  deputies  appointed  by  Brabant,  Flanders,  Artois,  Hain- 


•  See  partioalarij  Arts.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8, 10,  and  25. 
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ault,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Douay,  Orchies,  Namur,  Toumay, 
Utrecht,  and  Mechlin  on  the  other  side.* 

The  arrangement  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince,  for  it  was  as  effectual  a  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  Beformed  religion  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  much,  considering  the  change  which 
had  been  wrought  of  late  years  in  the  fifteen  provinces,  that 
they  should  consent  to  any  treaty  with  their  two  heretic  sisters. 
It  was  much  more  that  the  Pacification  should  recognize  the 
new  religion  as  the  established  creed  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  infamous  edicts  of  Charles  were 
formally  abolished.  In  the  fifteen  Catholic  provinces,  there 
was  to  be  no  prohibition  of  private  Beformed  worship,  and  it 
might  be  naturally  expected  that  with  time  and  the  arrival  of 
th^  banished  religionists,  a  firmer  stand  would  be  taken  in 
&YOT  of  the  Beformation.  Meantime,  'the  new  religion  was 
formally  established  in  two  provinces,  and  tolerated,  in  secret, 
in  the  other  fifteen ;  the  Inquisition  was  for  ever  abolished, 
and  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  enlisted  to  expel  the 
foreign  soldiery  from  the  soU.  This  was  the  work  of  William 
the  Silent,f  and  the  great  Prince  thus  saw  the  labor  of  years 
crowned  with,  at  least,  a  momentary  success.  His  satisfaction 
was  very  great  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  many  days 
before  the  exchange  of  the  signatures,  that  the  treaty  had 
been  concluded.  He  was  desirous  that  the  Pacification 
should  be  referred  for  approval,  not  to  the  mimicipal  magis- 
trates only,  but  to  the  people  itself.J  In  all  great  emer- 
gencies, the  man  who,  in  his  whole  character,  least  resembled 


•  Bor,  ix.  Ul. 

f  There  is  no  mention  in  the  Eesolutions  of  Holland,  from  the  26th  of 
April  to  the  8th  of  November,  1676,  of  any  draughts  for  a  treaty,  or  of  any  pre- 
parations for,  or  deliberations  oonceming,  such  a  document  The  inference  of 
Kluit  (i.  146,  14*7)  is  that  the  Prince,  with  his  council  and  nine  commissioners, 
managed  the  whole  negotiation ;  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
two  provinces. 

t  Two  commission's  were,  in  fact,  despatched  to  each  city  of  Holland,  to 
lay  the  treaty  befbre  the  respective  governments,  and  obtain  their  signatures.— 
Eloit,  HolL,  Staatareg.,  i.  148. 
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a  demagc^e,  either  of  antiquity  or  of  modem  times,  was 
eager  for  a  firesh  expression  of  the  popular  will  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  demand  for  approbation  was  super- 
fluous. The  whole  country  thought  with  his  thoughts,  and 
spoke  with  his  words,  and  the  Pacification,  as  soon  as  published, 
was  recdved  with  a  shout  of  joy.  ^  Proclaimed  in  the  market- 
place of  every  city  and  village,  it  was  ratified,  not  by  votes, 
but  by  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  by  triumphal  music,  by  thun- 
dering of  cannon,  and  by  the  blaze  of  beacons,  throughout  the 
Netherlands.  Another  event  added  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
hour.  The  country  so  recently,  and  by  deeds  of  such  remark- 
able audacity,  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  north,  was 
recovered  almost  simultaneously  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ghent  treaty.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great 
mutiny.  The  troops  having  entirely  deserted  Mondragon,  it 
became  necessary  for  that  officer'  to  abandon  Zierickzee,  the 
city  which  had  been  won  with  so  much  valor.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  capital,  and  with  it  the  whole  island  of 
Schouwen,  together  with  the  rest  of  Zealand,  excepting 
Tholen,  was  recovered  by  Count  Hohenlo,  lieutenant-generd 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  acting  according  to  his  in- 
structions.*!' 

Thus,  on  this  particular  point  of  time,  many  great  events 
had  been  crowded.  At  the  very  same  moment  Zealand  had 
been  redeemed,  Antwerp  ruined,  and  the  league  of  all  the 
Netherlands  against  the  Spaniards  concluded.  It  now  became 
known  that  another  and  most  important  event  had  occurred 
at  the  sapie  instant.  On  the  day  before  the  Antwerp  massacre, 
four  days  before  the  publication  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  a  foreign 
cavalier,  attended  by  a  Moorish  slave  and  by  six  men-at-arms, 
rode  into  the  streets  of  Luxemburg.  J    The  cavalier  was  Don 

•  Bor,  ix.    740.    Wagenaer,  viL   117. — " aveoq  nne  si  grande  joie  et 

oontenteiiient  da  penple,  de  toutee  lee  proyinoes  en  g<^^ral  et  en  particaHer, 
qaH  n^est  m^moire  dliomme  qui  poiflse  se  souvenir  d'nne  pareille.  ITn  chascon 
te  peolt  soinrenir  des  promesses  mutuelles  d*amiti^  qni  j  sont  compris,'*  etc. 
— Apologie  du  P.  d'Orange,  p.  96. 

t  Bor,  ix.  727.    Hoofd,  xL  470.  J  Bor,  ix.  742.    Hoofd,  xi.  472. 
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Ottavio  Gk)nzaga,  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Melfi.  The 
Moorish  filaye  was  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor,  the  conqueror  of  Granada,  the  hero  of  Lepanto.* 
The  new  Gtovemor-general  had  traversed  Spain  and  France 
in  disguise  with  great  celerity,  and  in  the  romantic  manner 
which  belonged  to  his  character.  He  stood  at  last  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Netherlands,  but  with  all  his  speed  he  had 
arrived  a  few  days  too  late. 


*  Strada^  ix.  423.    Cabrera,  zl  874. 
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CHAPTER  L 

LBPANTO'S  HERO. 

Birth  and  parentage  of  Don  John— Barbara  Blomberg— Rarlj  education  and 
recognition  by  Philip— Brilliant  militaiy  career — Campaign  against  the 
MoofB— Battle  of  Lepanto— -Extravagant  ambition— Secret  and  rapid 
joomej  of  the  nev  €royemor  to  the  Netherlands— Ck>ntra8t  between  Don 
John  and  William  of  Orange— Secret  mstroctions  of  Philip  and  private 
purposes  of  the  Governor— Oautioos  poUcj  and  correspondence  of  the 
Ftioce— Preliminary  negotiations  with  Don  John  at  Luxemburg  charac- 
terised—Union  of  Brussels — Resumption  of  negotiations  with  the  Governor 
at  Huj— The  discussions  analyzed  and  characterized— Influence  of  the  new 
Emperor  Rudolph  IT.  and  of  his  envoys— Treaty  of  Marche  en  Famine,  or 
the  Perpetual  Edict,  signed — ^Remarks  upon  that  transaction— Tiews  and 
effiirts  of  Orange  in  opposition  to  the  treaty — ^His  letter,  in  name  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  to  the  States-General — ^Anxiety  of  the  royal  government 
to  gain  over  the  Prince— Secret  mission  of  Leoninus — His  instructions 
from  Don  John — ^Fruitless  attempts  to  corrupt  the  Prince— Secret  corre- 
EpoDdence  between  Don  John  and  Orange — ^Don  John  at  Louvain— His 
efforts  to  mgratiate  himself  with  the  Netherlanders — His  incipient  popu- 
larity—Departure of  the  Spanish  troops— Duke  of  Aerschot  appointed 
Govemor  of  Antwerp  citadel — ^Hia  insincere  character. 

Don  John  of  Austria  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year,  having 
been  bom  in  Ratisbon  on  the  24th  of  February,  1545.*  His 
fiither  was  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of 
Spain,  Doniinator  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  his  mother 
was  Barbara  Blomberg,  washerwoman  of  Batisbon.  Intro- 
duced to  the  Emperor,  originally,  that  she  might  alleviate  his 
iBelancholy  by  her  8inging,f  she  soon  exhausted  all  that  was 
bannonious  in  her  nature,  for  never  was  a  more  uncomfortable, 


*  Strada,  x.  506.  f  Ibid. — Ck>mpare  Brantome,  ii.  149. 
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unmanageable    personage    than    Barbara  in  her  after  life. 

Married  to  one  Pyramus  Kegell,  who  was  made  a  military 

commissary  in  the  Netherlands,  she  was  left  a  widow  in  the 

beginning  of  Alva's  administration.    Placed  under  the  especial 

superintendence  of  the  Duke,  she  became  the  torment  of  that 

warrior's  life.     The  terrible  Governor,  who  could  almost  crush 

the  heart  out  of  a  nation  of  three  millions,  was  unable  to  curb 

this  single  termagant.     Philip  had  expressly  forbidden  her  to 

marry  again,  but  Alva  informed  him  that  she  was  surrounded 

by  suitors.     Philip  had  insisted  that  she  should  go  into  a 

convent,  but  Alva,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  had  established 

I     her  quietly  in  Ghent,  assured  his  master  that  she  would 

I       I     break  loose  again  at  the    bare    suggestion  of  a  convent. 

i     Philip  wished  her  to  go  to  Spain,  sending  her  word  that  Don 

f     John  was  mortified  by  the  life  his  mother  was  leading,  but  she 

i      informed  the  Governor  that  she  would  be  cut  to  pieces  before 

f      she  would  go  to  Spain.     She  had  no  objection  to  see'  her  son, 

J      but  she  knew  too  well  how  women  were  treated  in  that 

■       country.      The   Duke  complained  most  pathetically  to  his 

I       Majesty  of  the  life  they  all  led  with  the  ex-mistress  of  the 

Emperor.     Never,  he  frequently  observed,  had  woman   so 

I       terrible  a  head.*    She  was  obstinate,  reckless,  abominably 

i       extravagant.      She     had    been    provided    in    Ghent    with 

\       a   handsome  establishment :     ^^  with   a   duenna,    six  other 

I      women,  a  major  domo,  two  pages,  one  chaplain,  an  almoner, 

!      and  four  men-servants,  and  this  seemed  a  sufficiently  liberal 

scheme  of  life  for  the  widow  of  a  commissary.    Moreover,  a 

very  ample  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  education  of  her 

only  legitimate  son,  Conrad,  the  other  having  perished  by  an 

accident  on  the  day  of  his  fether's  death.    While  Don  John  (rf 

Austria  was  gathering  laurels  in  Granada,  his  half-brother, 

Pyramus  junior,  had  been  ingloriously  drowned  in  a  cistern  at 

Ghent. 

Barbara's  expenses  were  exorbitant ;  her  way  of  life  scan- 
dalous.   To  send  her  money,  said  Alva,  was  to  throw  it  into 


*  Oorrespondance  de  PhOlppe  II.,  884,  912,  960,  969,  984,  987,  1026,  1064. 
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the  sea.    In  two  days  she  would  have  spent  in  dissipation    \ 
and  feasting  any  sums  which  the  King   might  choose  to    ' 
supply.    The  Duke,  who  feared  nothing  else  in  the  world,     1 
stood  in  mortal   awe    of  the   widow    K^ll.    "A  terrible     1 
animal,  indeed,  is  an  unbridled  woman,''  wrote  secretary 
Gayas,  from  Madrid,  at  the  close  of  Alva's  administration, 
for,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  entice,  to  intimidate,  and  to 
kidnap  her  fiom  the  Netherlands,  there  she  remained,  through 
all  vicissitudes,  even  till  the  arrival  of  Don  John.     By  his 
persuasions  or  commands  she  was,  at  last,  induced  to  accept  an  , 
exile  for  the  remainder  <^  her  days,  in  Spain,  but  revenged 
herself  by  asserting  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
himself  tlxe  Emperor's  child ;  a  point,  certainly,  upon  which  : 
her  authority  might  be  thought  conclusive.    Thus  there  was  a  '• 
double  mystery  about  Don  John.    He  might  be  the  issue  of   \ 
august  parentage  on  one  side  ;  he  was,  possibly,  sprung  of  most  \ 
ignoble  blood.    Base-bom  at  best,  he  was  not  sure  whether    » 
to  look  for  the  author  of  his  being  in  the  halls  of  the  Caesars 
or  the  booths  of  Batisbon  mechanics.^  j 

Whatever  might  be  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  allowed  to  enwrap  all  the  early  life  of  Don  John. 
The  Emperor,  who  certainly  never  doubted  his  responsibility 


7 


♦  Correapt  de  Philippe  H,  1026.  "Lo  tiene  banqueteado"— -"  Quan 
tenibOe  udaial  ea  una  mxiget  dM  ^nfirenada.**— n)id.,  IL  1255.  Heteren,  vL 
IJ^.— Conpare  Tan  der  Hammen  j  Leon:  Don  Jnan  de  Austria;  Hi8t(»ria» 
ICadr^  1627,  yL  294.  Strada,  Brantome.— Compare  Y.  d.  Y3mckt»  iL  218.— 
.  "Wie  Z^ne  ware  moeder  geweest  zii,  is  een  raadsal  gebleeren,  dat  nooit  volkomen 
opgeloet  is,"  eta  eta — Cabrera,  xiL  1009.  An  absurd  mmor  had  existed  that 
Barbara  Blomberg  had  onlj  been  employed  to  personate  Don  John's  mother. 
She  died  at  an  estate  called  Arronjo  de  Molinos,  four  leagues  firom  Madrid,  some 
jean  after  the  death  of  Don  John. — Cabrera,  zii.  1009.  The  following  squib^ 
taken  from  k  MS.  collection  of  pasquilles  of  the  day,  shows  what  was  a 
very  general  opinion  in  the  Netherlands  concerning  the  parentage  of  Don 
John  and  the  position  of  Barbara  Blomberg.    The  verses  are  not  without  mge- 

"Echo. 
'— -*8ed  at  Austriacum  nostrum  redeamus— eamus 
Hunc  Cesaris  filium  esse  sf^^s  est  notum — ^uothiun 
Multi  tamen  de  ejus  patre  dubitavere — vere 
Cojus  ergo  filium  eum  dicunt  Itali — JiaH 
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for  the  infant's  existence,  had  him  conveyed  instantly  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  delivered  to  Louis  Quixada,  of  the 
Imperial  household,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  great 
retirement  at  Yilla-garcia.  Magdalen  Ulloa,  wife  of  Quixada^ 
watched  over  his  infancy  with  maternal  and  magnanimous 
care,  for  her  husband's  extreme  solicitude  for  the  infEunf s 
welfare  had  convinced  her  that  he  was  its  father.  On  one 
occasion,  when  their  house  was  in  flames,  Quixada  rescued  the 
infant  before  he  saved  his  wife,  ^^  although  Magdalen  knew 
herself  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  the  apple  of  his  eye."  From 
that  time  forth  she  altered  her  opinion,  and  believed  the 
mysterious  child  to  be  of  lofty  origin.  The  boy  grew  up  full 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  agility,  the  leader  of  all  his  companions 
in  every  hardy  sport.  Through  the  country  round  there  were 
none  who  could  throw  the  javelin,  break  a  lance,  or  ride  at  the 
ring  like  little  Juan  Quixada.  In  taming  unmanageable 
horses  he  was  celebrated  for  his  audacity  and  skiU.  These 
accomplishments,  however,  were  likely  to  prove  of  but  slendar 
advantage  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  to  which  he  had 
been  destined  by  his  Imperial  father.  The  death  of  Charles 
occurred  before  clerical  studies  had  been  commenced,  and 
Philip,  to  whom  the  secret  had  been  confided  at  the  close  of 
the  Emperor's  life,  prolonged  the  delay  thus  interposed.* 
Juan  had  already  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  when  one  day 
his  supposed  father  Quixada  invited  him  to  ride  towards 
Valladolid  to  see  the  royal  hunt.    Two  horses  stood  at  the 


Yerum  mater  satis  est  nota  in  nostra  Tepuhlicar-pMica 

Imo  hactenns  egit  in  Brabanti&  ter  voere — ^hoere 

Crimen  est  ne  froi  amplexu  unius  Cesaris  tarn  generosi— osi 

Plmibus  ei^  usa  in  yitft  est— ita  est 

Sen  post  Oesaris  congressom  non  vere  ante — ante 

Tace  garrula  ne  tale  quippiam  loquare— qnare  7 

KeeciB  qu&  poena  affldendum  dixerit  Belgium  insigne — ^igne,'* 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

Yera  Satiriques  contra  Dom  Jean  d*Autriche,  MS.,  BibL 
de  Boujqg.,  1T,624L 

*  Strada^  x  506,  607.    Cabrera,  xl  874. 
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door-~a  splendidly  caparisoned  charger  and  a  common  hackney. 
The  boy  naturally  mounted  the  hmnbler  steed^  and  they  set 
forth  for  the  mountains  of  Toro,  but  on  hearing  the  bugles  of 
the  approaching  huntsmen^  Quixada  suddenly  halted^  and 
hade  his  youthful  companion  exchange  horses  with  himself. 
When  this  had  been  done,  he  seized  the  hand  of  the  wondering 
boy  and  kissing  it  respectfully,  exclaimed,  "  Your  Highness 
win  be  informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  my  conduct  by  his 
Majesty,  who  is  even  now  approaching.''  They  had  proceeded 
bat  a  short  distance  before  they  encountered  the  royal  hunting 
party,  when  both  Quixada  and  young  Juan  dismounted,  and 
bent  the  knee  to  their  monarch.  Philip,  commanding  the  boy 
to  rise,  asked  him  if  he  knew  his  &ther's  name.  Juan  replied, 
with  a  sigh,  that  he  had  at  that  moment  lost  the  only  father 
whom  he  had  known,  for  Quixada  had  just  disowned  him. 
"  You  have  the  same  &ther  as  myself,*'  cried  the  King  ;  "  the 
Emperor  Charles  was  the  august  parent  of  us  both.''  Then 
tenderly  embracing  him,  he  commanded  him  to  remount  his 
boise,  and  all  returned  together  to  Yalladolid,  Philip  observ- 
ing with  a  sentimentality  that  seems  highly  apocryphal,  that 
he  had  never  brought  home  such  precious  game  from  any  hunt 
before^ 

This  theatrical  recognition  of  imperial  descent  was  one 
among  the  many  romantic  incidents  of  Don  John's  picturesque 
career,  for  his  life  was  never  destined  to  know  the  common- 
place. He  now  commenced  his  education,  in  company  with 
his  two  nephews,  the  Duchess  Margaret's  son,  and  Don  Carlos, 
Prince-royal  of  Spain.  They  were  all  of  the  same  age,  but 
the  superiority  of  Don  John  was  soon  recognized.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  surpass  the  limping,  malicious,  Carlos,  either  in 


*  "Kunqoam  se  jiicundiorem  yenando  praddam  quam  eo  die  retulisse 
doomiiL'' — Strada^  x.  608.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  legends  of  Don 
John's  boyhood  have  passed  through  the  busy  and  inyentiye  brain  of  Father 
Stnda.  Placed  in  a  severe  crucible,  much  of  the  romantic  filigree  would  per- 
haps disi^pear,  but  the  substance  of  his  narratlTe  is  genuine.— Compare  T.  d. 
Yjwkt,  H  219. 
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physical  graces  or  intelkctual  accomplishments ;  but  the  graoe- 
fol,  urbane^  and  chivalrous  Alexander,  destined  afterwards  to 
such  wide  celebrity,  was  a  more  formidable  rival,  yet  even 
the  professed  panegyrist  of  the  Famese  fSsmily,  exalts  the  son 
of  Barbara  Blombeig  over  the  grandson  of  Margaret  Van 
Geest* 

Still  destined  for  the  clerical  profession,  Don  John, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  avoid  compliance  with  Philip's 
conmiands,  made  his  escape  to  Barcelona.  It  was  his 
intention  to  join  the  Maltese  expedition.  BecaUed  peremp- 
torily by  Philip,  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  dii^race,  but  after- 
wards made  his  peace  with  the  monarch  by  denouncing  some 
of  the  mischievous  schemes  of  Don  Oarlos.  Between  the 
Prince-royal  and  the  imperial  bastard,  there  had  always  been 
a  deep  animosity,  the  Infante  having  on  one  occasian  saluted 
him  with  the  most  vigorous  and  offensive  appellation  which 
his  illegitimate  birth  could  suggest.  ^^  Base-bom  or  not,'' 
returned  Don  John,  ^^  at  any  rate  I  had  a  better  father  than 
yours."t  The  words  were  probably  reported  to  Philip  and 
doubtless  rankled  in  his  breast,  but  nothing  appeared 
on  the  surface,  and  the  youth  rose  rapidly  in  favor.  In  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
fitmous  campaign  against  the  insurgent  Moors  of  Granada. 
Here  he  reaped  his  first  laurels,  and  acquired  great  military 
celebrity.  It  is  difficult  to  be  dazzled  by  such  glory.  He 
commenced  his  operations  by  the  expulsion  of  nearly  all  the 
Moorish  inhabitants  of  Granada,  bed-ridden  men,  women,  and 
children,  together,  and  the  cruelty  inflicted,  the  sufferings  pa- 
tiently endured  in  that  memorable  deportation,  were  enormous.t 
But  few  of  the  many  thousand  exiles  survived  the  homd 
march,  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  so  being  sold 
into  slavery  by  their  captors.^:    Still  a  few  Moors  held  out  in 


*  Btrada^  z.  509. 

f  **  nyo  de  pata."    The  anecdote  is  related  by  Y.  der  Tyndrt  (ii.  220)  on  the 
authority  of  Amelot  de  la  Hoossaie.    "  To  soy  hijo  de  mejor  padre."— Ibid. 
X  Strada,  609.    Do  Thou,  liv.  vi.  72,  sqq.  (torn,  vi) 
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their  moiifitain  fastneseea,  and  two  jrears  long  the  rebellion  of 
this  handfiil  made  head  against  the  power  of  Bpain.  Had 
their  envoys  to  the  Porte  sacceeded  in  their  negotiation,  the 
throne  of  Philip  might  haye  trembled  ;  but  Selim  hated  the 
BepuUic  of  Venice  as  much  as  he  loved  the  wine  of  Oypny. 
While  the  Moors  were  gasping  out  their  last  breath  in 
Qianada  and  Bonda,  the  Turks  had  wrested  the  island  of 
Yenns  from  the  grasp  of  the  hau^ty  Bepublic.  Famagosta 
had  Men  ;  thousands  of  Venetians  had  been  butchered  with 
a  ferocity  which  even  Christians  could  not  have  surpassed  ;  the 
fiuDons  General  Bragadino  had  been  flayed,  stnffed,  and  sent 
hanging  on  the  yard-arm  of  a  frigate,  to  Constantinople,  as  a  I 
present  to  the  Commander  of  the  FaithAil ;  and  the  mortgage 
of  Catherine  Comaro,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband's 
bastards,  had  been  thus  definitely  cancelled*  With  such 
practical  enjoyments,  Selim  was  indifferent  to  the  splendid  but 
shadowy  vision  of  the  Occidental  caliphate — ^yet  the  revolt  of 
the  Moors  was  only  terminated,  after  the  departure  of  Don 
John,  by  the  Duke  of  Arcos. 

The  war  which  the  Sultan  had  avoided  in  the  West, 
came  to  seek  him  in  the  East.  To  lift  the  Crucifix 
against  the  Crescent,  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  but  quar- 
rdsome  alliuice  between  Venice,  Spain,  and  Bome,  Don 
John  anived  at  Naples.t  He  brought  with  him  more 
than  a  hundred  ships  and  twenty-three  thousand  men,  as  the 
l^nnish  contingent.  Three  months  long  the  hostile  fleets 
had  been  cruising  in  the  same  waters  without  an  encounter ; 
three  more  were  wasted  in  barren  manoeuvres.  Neither 
Mussulman  nor  Christian  had  much  inclination  for  the  conflict, 
the  Turk  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  by  which  gains 
already  secured  might  be  forfeited ;  the  aUies  being  appalled  at 
the  possibility  of  their  own  triumph.    Nevertheless,  the  Otto- 


♦  De  Thoa,  lir.  adriil.  vi.  212-215,  (liv,  xiix).— Compare  Cabrer%  llr.  tU.  a 
21,Beq. 
t  Cabrcraj  ix.  6T5*.    De  Thou,  vi  226. 
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mans  manoeuvred  themselyes  at  last  into  the  golf  of  Lepanto, 
the  Christianfl  manoeuvred  themselves  towards  its  mouth  as  the 
foe  was  coming  forth  again.  The  conflict  thus  rendered  inevi- 
table, both  Turk  and  Christian  became  equally  eager  for  the 
fiay,  equally  confident  of  victory.  Six  hundred  vessels  of 
war  met  face  to  face.  Barely  in  history  had  so  gorgeous  a 
scene  of  martial  array  been  witnessed.  An  October  sun  gilded 
the  thousand  beauties  of  an  Ionian  landscape.  Athens  and 
Corinth  were  behind  the  combatants,  the  mountains  of 
Alexander's  Macedon  rose  in  the  distance ;  the  rock  of 
Sappho  and  the  heights  of  Actium  were  before  their  eyes. 
Since  the  day  when  the  world  had  been  lost  and  won  beneath 
that  &mous  promontory,  no  such  combat  as  the  one  now 
approaching  had  been  fought  upon  the  waves.  The  chivalrous 
young  commander  despatched  energetic  messages  to  his  fellow 
chiefbains,  and  now  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  elude  the 
encounter,  the  martial  ardor  of  the  allies  was  kindled.  The 
Venetian  High-Admiral  replied  with  words  of  enthusiasm, 
Colonna,  lieutenant  of  the  league,  answered  his  chief  in  the 
language  of  St.  Peter ;  "  Though  I  die,  yet  will  I  not  deny 
thee."* 

The  fleet  was  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  Otto- 
mans, not  drawn  up  in  crescent  form,  as  usual,  had  the 
same  triple  disposition.  Barbarigo  and  the  other  Venetians 
commanded  on  the  left,  John  Andrew  Doria  on  the  right, 
while  Don  John  himself  and  Colonna  were  in  the  centre, 
Crucifix  in  hand,  the  High- Admiral  rowed  from  ship  to  ship 
exhorting  generals  and  soldiers  to  show  themselves  vrorthy  of 
a  cause  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  was  holy.f    Fired  by 


*  De  Thou,  Ti  lir.  L  226,  et  seq.  Cabrera,  ix.  cap.  24,  26.  Brantome,  il 
119,  et  seq.  See  the  statements  of  Al-Hamet,  after  the  battle,  to  the  Conqaeror. 
^-Navarrete,  Docomentos  Indditoe,  iil  249-251.  Total  number  of  Ohristiaii 
ships,  three  hundred  and  thirt7-eix,*  of  Turkish,  two  hundred  and  eigfatjr- 
three.— Beladon  oierta  y  verdadera,  Documentoe  In^itos,  UL  255-256. 
"Etiamsi  oporteat  me  mori,  non  te  negabo.** — ^Brantome,  Hommes  Illust, 
11122. 

f  Relacion  derta  j  rerdadera,  Documentos  In^ditos,  iil  243.  Ibid. — Ck>mpare 
de  Thou,  yi  239-243.    Brantome,  iL  124. 
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]us  eloquence  and  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy^  his  hearers  n 
answered  with  eager  shouts,  while  Don  John  returned  to  his 
ship,  knelt  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  offered  a  prayer.  He 
then  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  the  assault,  commanded  ! 
his  sailing-master  to  lay  him  alongside  the  Turkish  Admiral, 
and  the  "battle  began.  The  Venetians,  who  were  first  at- 
tacked, destroyed  ship  after  ship  of  their  assailants  ^ter  a 
dose  and  obstinate  contest,  but  Barbarigo  fell  dead  ere  the 
Bimset,  with  an  arrow  through  his  brain.  Meantime  the  ac- 
tion, inmiediately  after  the  first  onset,  had  become  general. 
From  noon  till  evening  the  battle  raged,  with  a  carnage 
rarely  recorded  in  history.  Don  John's  own  ship  lay  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm  with  the  Turkish  Admiral,  and  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  seven  lai^  vessels  besides.  It  was  a  day  when  per- 
sonal audacity,  not  skilful  tactics,  was  demanded,  and  the 
imperial  bastiml  showed  the  metal  he  was  made  of.  The 
Turkish  Admiral's  ship  was  destroyed,  his  head  exposed  from 
Don  John's  deck  upon  a  pike,  and  the  trophy  became  the 
signal  for  a  general  panic  and  a  complete  victory.  By  sunset 
the  battle  had  been  won.*  "^ 

Of  nearly  three  hundred  Turkish  galleys,  but  fifty  made 
their  escape.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  Turks 
were  slain,  and  perhaps  ten  thousand  Christians.  The  galley- 
slaves  on  both  sides  fought  well,  and  the  only  beneficial 
result  of  the  victory  was  the  liberation  of  several  thousand 
Christian  captives.  It  is  true  that  their  liberty  was  pur- 
chased with  the  lives  of  a  nearly  equal  number  of  Christian 
soldiers,  and  by  the  reduction  to  slavery  of  almost  as  many 
thousand  MuBSulmen,f  duly  distributed  among  the  Christian 


*  Belackm  darta  j  yerdadera^  244.  Cabrera^  ix.,  cap.  25.  De  Thou,  vl  242, 
&m,    Brantome,  iL  126»  sqq. 

t  Cabreia  Bays  that  thirty  thousand  Turks  were  sUun,  ten  thousand  made 
prisoners,  ten  thousand  Christians  killed,  and  fifteen  thousand  Christian  pri- 
soners liberated,  ix.  693.  De  Thou's  estimate  is  twenty-five  thousand  Turks 
killed,  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  ten  thousand  Christians  killed,  vi  247. 
Brantome  states  the  number  of  Turks  killed  at  thirty  thousand,  wOuaU 
cmadiiwg  those  who  were  drowned  or  who  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds;  six 

^"3o  ^U»  «>a..  rt,  W^-  ^^^^  ^-.^^^^     J 

—TV 
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victors.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  splendid  triumph. 
The  Turkish  ships^  inferior  in  number^  were  also  worse  manned 
than  those  of  their  adversaries,  and  their  men  were  worse 
armed.  Every  bullet  of  the  Christians  told  on  muslin  turbans 
and  embroidered  tunics,  while  the  arrows  of  the  Moslems  fell 
harmless  on  the  casques  and  corslets  of  their  foes.  The 
Turks,  too,  had  committed  the  fatal  error  of  fighting  upon  a 
lee  shore.  Having  no  sea  room,  and  being  repelled  in  their 
first  onset,  many  galleys  were  driven  upon  the  rocks,  to  be 
destroyed  with  all  their  crews.* 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  victory,  its  consequence 
was  to  spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
throughout    the  world.     Alva  wrote,  with    enthusiasm,   to 


thoTisand  prisoners,  twelve  thousand  QuisUan  prisoners  liberated,  and  ten 
thousand  Christians  killed.  Hoofd,  ti.  214,  gives  the  figures  at  twenty-five 
thousand  Turks  and  ten  thousand  Christians  slain.  Bor,  v.  354*,  (t  I)  makes 
a  minute  estimate,  on  the  authority  of  Pietro  Oontareno,  stating  the  number 
of  Christians  killed  at  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty,  that  of  Turks  at 
twenty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  Turkish  prisoners  at  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  Christians  liberated  at  twelve  thousand ;  giving 
the  number  of  Turidsh  ships  destroyed  at  eighty,  captured  fifty.  According  to 
the  "Beladon  derta  y  verdadera,"  (which  was  drawn  up  a  fbw  days  after  the 
action,)  the  number  of  Turks  slain  was  **  thirty  thousand  and  upwards,  besides 
many  prisoners,"  that  of  Christians  killed  was  seven  thousand,  of  Christian 
slaves  liberated  twelve  thousand,  of  Ottoman  ships  taken  or  destroyed  two 
hundred  and  thirty.  Documentos  Indditos,  iii  249.  Philip  sent  an  express 
order,  forbidding  the  ransoming  of  even  the  captive  officers  (Carta  de  F.  IL  &  D.  L 
de  Zufiiga.  Documentos  In^tos,  iil  236).  The  Turidsh  slaves  were  divided 
among  the  victors  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  to  Philip  and  one-half  to 
the  Pope  and  Yenice.  The  other  booty  was  distributed  on  the  same  principle. 
Out  of  the  Pope's  share  Don  John  received,  as  a  present,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  slaves  (Documentos  InAiitos,  iii.  229).  Alexander  of  Parma  re- 
ceived thirty  slaves;  Requesens  thirty.  To  each  general  of  in&ntry  was  as- 
signed six  slaves ;  to  each  colonel  four ;  to  each  ship^s  captam  ona  The  number 
of  '*  slaves  in  chains"  (esclavos  de  cadena)  allotted  to  Philip  was  thirty-six  hun- 
dred (Documentos  In^tos,  257).  Seven  thousand  two  hundred  Turkish  slaves, 
therefore,  at  least,  were  divided  among  Christians.  This  number  of  wret^ies, 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  die  with  their  twenty-five  thousand  comrades, 
must  be  set  off  against  the  twelve  thousand  Christian  slavea  liberated,  in  the  gen- 
eral settlement  of  the  account  with  Humanity. 
♦  De  Thou,  vi  245,  246,  247. 
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congratulate  him ;  pronoiincmg  the  victory  the  moat  brilliant 
one  ever  achieyed  hy  ChristianB^  and  Don  John  the  greatest 
general  since  the  death  of  Julias  Caesar.  At  the  same  time^ 
with  a  sarcastic  fling  at  the  erection  of  the  Escorial,  he 
sdvised  Philip  to  improTC  this  new  success  in  some  more 
piactical  way  than  by  building  a  house  for  the  Lord  and 
a  sepulchre  for  the  dead.  ^^If/'  said  the  Duke,  ^^the  con- 
quests of  Spain  be  extended  in  consequence  of  this  triumph, 
Hieiiy  indeed,  will  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  sing  glory 
to  God.''*  A  courier,  despatched  post  haste  to  Spain, 
bore  the  glorious  news,  together  with  the  sacred  standard 
of  the  Proj^et,  the  holy  of  holies,  inscribed  with  the  name 
(£  Allah  tw^dty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  times,  always 
kept  in  Mecca  during  peace,  and  never  since  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  lost  in  battle  before.  The  King  was  at 
vespers  in  the  EscoriaL  Entering  the  sacred  precincts,  breath- 
less, travel-stained,  excited,  the  messenger  found  Philip  im- 
passible as  marble  to  the  wondrous  news.  Kot  a  muscle 
of  the  royal  visage  was  moved,  not  a  syUaBle  escaped  the 
royal  lips,  save  a  brief  order  to  the  clergy  to  continue  the  in- 
terrupted vespers.  When  the  service  had  been  methodically 
concluded,  the  King  made  known  the  intelligence  and  re* 
quested  a  Te  Deum.f 

The  youthful  commander-in-chief  obtained  more  than  his 

iull  meed  of  glory.    No  doubt  he  had  fought  with  brilliant 

courage,  yet  in  so  close  and  murderous  a  conflict,  the  valor  of 

no  single  individual  could  decide  the  day,  and  the  result  was 

due  to  the  combined  determination  of  all.    Had  Don  John 

remained  at  Naples,  the  issue  might  have  easily  been  the 

Bame.    Barbarigo,  who  sealed  the  victory  with  his  blood ; 

Golonna,  who  celebrated  a  solemn  triumph  on  his  return  to 

Borne ;  Parma,  Doria,  Giustiniani,  Venieri,  might  each  as  well 

liave  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  glory,  had  not  the  Pope,  at 


*  Parabien  del  Daque  de  Alba^  DocnmentoB  In^ditos,  liL  9'70-28t. 
t  Eelacion  por  Lais  del  Marmol,  Docamentos  In^toa^  liL  27(>-673. 
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Philip's  entreaty^  conferred  the  baton  of  command  upon  Don 
John.^  The  meagre  result  of  the  contest  is  as  notorious  as 
the  victory.  While  Constantinople  was  quivering  with  ap- 
prehension^ the  rival  generals  were  already  wrangling  with 
animosity.  Had  the  Christian  fleet  advanced,  every  soul 
would  have  fled  from  the  capital,  but  Providence  had  or- 
dained otherwise,  and  Don  John  sailed  westwardly  with 
his  ships.  He  made  a  descent  on  the  Barbary  coast,  cap- 
tured Tunis,  destroyed  Biserta,  and  brought  King  Amidas 
and  his  two  sons  prisoners  to  Italy.  Ordered  by  Philip  to 
dismantle  the  fortifications  of  Tunis,  he  replied  by  repairing 
them  thoroughly,  and  by  placing  a  strong  garrison  within  the 
citadel.  Intoxicated  with  his  glory,  the  young  adventurer 
already  demanded  a  crown,  and  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  pro- 
claim him  King  of  Tunis,  for  the  Queen  of  the  Lybian  seas 
was  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Empire,  the  new  Carthage  which 
he  already  dreamed. 

Philip  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  for  he  felt  that  his 
own  crown  might  be  insecure,  with  such  a  restless  and 
ambitious  spirit  indulging  in  possible  and  impossible  chi- 
meras. He  removed  John  de  Soto,  who  had  been  Don 
John's  chief  councillor  and  emissary  to  the  Pope,  and  sub- 
stituted in  his  place  the  celebrated  and  ill-starred  Escovedo.f 
The  new  secretary,  however,  entered  as  heartily  but  secretly 
into  all  these  romantic  schemes.  Disappointed  of  the  Empire, 
which  he  had  contemplated  on  the  edge  of  the  African  desert, 
the  champion  of  the  Cross  turned  to  the  cold  islands  of  the 


♦  De  Thou,  vl  243. — Compare  Oabrera,  ix.  689^,  Brantome,  il  133.  Even 
Don  John's  favorite  monkej  distinguished  himself  in  the  action.  The  creature 
is  reported  to  have  picked  up  a  shell,  which  had  fallen  upon  a  holf  shrine,  dose 
at  its  master's  feet,  and  to  have  thrown  it  overboard. — ^Yan  der  Hammon  j 
Leon,  iil  180. 

f  De  Thou,  Brantome,  Cabrera  in  locis  citatis.  Strada,  x.  510.  De  Thou,  vil 
112.  Van  derVynckt,  iL  221.  Bor,  zL  840,  841.  Memorial  de  Ant  Perez 
Obras  j  Belaciones,  Geneva,  1644,  p.  297. 

X  Bor,  xi.  840,  841.  Strada,  x.  510.  Do  Thou,  vii  112.  Memorial  de  Antonio 
Perez,  Obras  7  Belaciones,  p.  298,  299. 
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northern  seas.  There  sighed^  in  captivity^  the  beauteous 
Marj  of  Scotland,  victim  of  the  heretic  Elizabeth.  -His 
siiBceptibilit7  to  the  charms  of  beauty — ^a  characteristic  as 
cekbrated  as  his  courage — ^was  excited,  his  chivalry  aroused. 
What  holier  triumph  for  the  conqueror  of  the  Saracens  than 
the  subjugation .  of  th^se  northern  infidels  ?  He  would  de- 
throne the  proud  Elizabeth ;  he  would  liberate  and  espouse 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  together  they  would  reign  over  the 
two  united  realms.  All  that  the  Pope  could  do  with  bulls  and 
Uessings,  letters  of  excommunication,  and  patents  of  investi- 
ture, he  did  with  his  whole  heart.  Don  John  was  at  liberty  I  j 
to  be  King  of  England  and  Scotland  as  soon  as  he  liked  ;^  all 
that  was  left  to  do  was  to  conquer  the  kingdoms. 

Meantime,  while  these  schemes  were  flitting  through  his 
brain,  and  were  yet  kept  comparatively  secret  by  tSe  Pope, 
Escovedo,  and  himself,  the  news  reached  him  in  Italy  that 
be  had  been  appointed  Governor-Gteneral  of  the  Nether- 
laDds.f  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune.  In  the  provinces 
were  ten  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  ripe  for  adventure, 
hardened  by  years  of  warfare,  greedy  for  gold,  audacious 
ahnost  beyond  humanity,  the  very  instruments  for  his  scheme. 
The  times  were  critical  in  the  Netherlands,  it  was  true  ;  yet 
he  would  soon  pacify  those  paltry  troubles,  and  then  sweep 
forward  to  his  prize.  Yet  events  were  rushing  forward  with 
such  feverish  rapidity,  that  he  might  be  too  late  for  his  ad- 
venture. Many  days  were  lost  in  the  necessary  journey  from 
Italy  into  Spain  to  receive  the  final  instructions  of  the  Eling. 
The  news  from  the  provinces  grew  more  and  more  threatening. 


•  Strada,  x.  611.  Bor,  xl  840,  841.  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  221.  De  Thou, 
rii.  549. — "  Y  dizo  le  el  nuncio  que  haviA  tenido  un  deepacho  do  Boma,  en 
que  le  aviaa  haver  llegado  alta  otro,  del  Senor  Don  Juan  en  (ifra  sobre  lo  de 
Inglaterra  pidiendo  a  bu  sanctidad  favor  para  alto  de  persona  (jr  aun  con  la 
io?efltJdara  del  Beyno  en  la  persona  de  Don  Juan  como  Be  entendio  despueeX 
buOae^  breves,  dinero,  7  que  assy  se  le  havia  embiado  persona  con  todo  eUa"— 
Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez.    Obraa  j  Reladones^  p.  303, 

t  Strada^  x  510.    De  Thou,  vil  891. 
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With  the  impetuosity  and  romance  of  his  temperament,  he 
selected  his  confidential  friend  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  six  men-at- 
arms,  and  an  adroit  and  well-experienced  Swiss  courier,  who 
knew  every  road  of  France.**  It  was  no  light  adventure  for 
the  Catholic  Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  ijav^se 
the  kingdom  at  that  particular  juhcture.  Staining  his 
bright  lodos  and  &ir  iace  to  the  complexion  of  a  Moor,  he 
started  on  his  journey,  attired  as  the  servant  of  Gronzaga. 
Arriving  at  Paris,  after. a  rapid  joum^,  he  descended  at  a 
hostelry  opposite  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassadcnr, 
Don  Diego  de  CufiLiga.  After  nightfidl  he  had  a  secret  inter- 
view with  that  functionary,  and  learning,  among  other  matters, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  great  ball  that  night  at  the  Louvre,  he 
determined  to  go  thither  in  disguise.  There,  notwithstanding 
his  hurry,  he  had  time  to  see  and  to  become  desperately 
enamored  of  "that  wonder  of  beauty,''  the  fair  and  frail 
Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  Her  subsequent  visit 
to  her  young  adorer  at  Namur,  to  be  recorded  in  a  future  page 
of  this  history,  was  destined  to  mark  the  last  turning  point  in 
his  picturesque  career.  On  his  way  to  the  Netherlands  he  held 
a  rapid  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  arrange  his 
schemes  for  the  liberation  and  espousal  of  that  noble's  kins- 
woman, the  Scottish  Queen ;  and  on  the  8rd  of  November  he 
arrived  at  Luxembui^.f 

There  stood  the  young  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  his  brain  full 
of  schemes,  his  heart  full  of  hopes,  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
Netherlands,  at  the  entrance  to  what  he  believed  the  most 
brilliant  chapter  of  his  life — schemes,  hopes,  and  visions, 
doomed  speedily  to  fade  before  the  cold  reality  with  which  he 
was  to  be  confronted.  Throwing  off  his  disgjiise  after  reach- 
ing Luxemburg,  the  youthful  paladin  stood  confessed.  His 
appearance  was  as  romantic  as  his  origin  and  his  exploits. 
Every  contemporary  chronicler,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Flemish,  Boman,  have  dwelt  upon  his  personal  beauty  and  the 


*  Brantome,  il  137. 

f  Cabrera,  zl  8*74. 

Brantome,  U.  13*7,  138. 


Strada,  ix.  423. 
Strada,  iz.  423. 
Hoofd,  xi.  412, 


Cabrera,  zi.  8*74. 

V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  222. 


Bor,  ix.   T42. 
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fflDgnlar  fascinatioii  of  his  manner.^  Symmetrical  features,  blue 
eyes  of  great  vivacity,  and  a  profusion  of  bright  curling  hair, 
were  combined  with  a  person  not  much  above  middle  height, 
but  perfectly  well  proportioned.  Owing  to  a  natural  pecu- 
liarity of  his  head,  the  hair  fell  backward  jfrom  the  temples, 
and  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  pushing  it  from  his  brows- 
The  custom  became  a  fashion  among  the  host  of  courtiers, 
who  were  but  too  happy  to  glass  themselves  in  so  brilliant  t 
mirror.  As  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  his  joUmey  to  Italy  t^ 
assume  the  iron  crown,  had  caused  his  hair  to  be  clipped  cloae, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  headaches  with  which,  at  that  momentous 
epoch,  he  was  tormented^  bringing  thereby  close  shaven  polls 
into  extreme  fiishion ;  so  a  mas9  of  hair  pushed  backward 
from  the  temples,  in  the  style  to  which  the  name  of  John  of 
'Austria  was  appropriated,  became  the  prevailing  mode  wher* 
ever  the  fevorite  son  of  the  Emperor  appeared. 

Such  was  the  last  crusader  whom  the  annals  of  chivalry  were 
to  know ;  the  man  who  had  humbled  the  crescent  as  it  had  not 
been  humbled  since  the  days  of  the  Tancreds,  the  Baldwins, 
Hkd  Plantagenets — yet,  after  all,  what  was  this  brilliant  ad- 
venturer when  weighed  against  the  tranquil  Christian 
champion  whom  he  was  to  meet  face  to  face  ?  The  contrast 
was  strikiiig  between  the  real  and  the  romantic  hero.  Don 
John  had  pursued  and  achieved  glory  through  victories  with 
which  the  world  was  ringing ;  William  was  slowly  compassing 
a  country's  emancipation  through  a  series  of  defeats.  He 
moulded  a  commonwealth  and  united  hearts  with  as  much  t 
contempt  for  danger  as  Don  John  had  exhibited  in  scenes  of  1 
dave  driving  and  carnage.  Amid  fields  of  blood,  and  through  \ 
webs  of  tortuous  intrigue,  the  brave  and  subtle  son  of  the 
Emperor  pursued  only  his  own  objects.  Tawdry  schemes  of 
personal  ambition,  conquests  for  his  own  benefit,  impossible 
crowns  for  his  own  wearing,  were  the  motives  which  impelled 


*  Meteren,  vL  llO.     Bentivoglio,  etc.,  218.     BranUMne,  ii.  150.     Strada, 
X-  609.    J.  R.  Taasis,  iv.  326. 
\  Strada,x.613,  514. 
VOU  m.  10 
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hiniy  and  the  prizes  which  he  sought.  His  existence  was 
feverish,  fitful,  and  passionate.  "  Tranquil  amid  the  raging 
billows,"  according  to  his  favorite  device,  the  fether  of  his 
country  waved  aside  the  diadem  which  for  him  had  neither 
charms  nor  meaning.  Their  characters  were  as  contrasted  as 
their  persons.  The  curled  darling  of  chivalry  seemed  a  youth 
at  thirty-one.  Spare  of  figure,  plain  in  apparel,  benignant, 
but  haggard  of  countenance,  with  temples  bared  by  anxiety  as 
much  as  by  his  helmet,  earnest,  almost  devout  in  manner,  in 
his  own  words,  "  Calvus  et  Calvinista,"*  William  of  Orange 
was  an  old  man  at  forty-three. 

Perhaps  there  was  as  much  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Don 
John,  when  he  arrived  in  Luxemburg,  as  could  be  expected  of 
a  man  coming  directly  from  the  cabinet  of  Philip.  The  King 
had  secretly  instructed  him  to  conciliate  the  provinces,  but  to* 
concede  nothing,f  for  the  Governor  was  only  a  new  incarna- 
tion of  the  insane  paradox  that  benignity  and  the  system  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  were  one.  He  was  directed  to  restore  the 
government  to  its  state  during  the  imperial  epoch.J  Seven- 
teen provinces,  in  two  of  which  the  population  were  all 
dissenters,  in  all  of  which  the  principle  of  mutual  toleration 
had  just  been  accepted  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were 
now  to  be  brought  back  to  the  condition  according  to  which 
all  Protestants  were  beheaded,  burned,  or  buried  alive.  So 
that  the  Inquisition,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Roman  Church  were  preserved 
intact,  the  King  professed  himself  desirous  of  "  extinguishing 
the  fires  of  rebellion,  and  of  saving  the  people  from  the  last 
desperation."  With  these  slight  exceptions,  Philip  was 
willing  to  be  very  benignant.     "More  than  this,"  said  he. 


♦  Gachard,  Correflp.  Guillaiime  lo  Tacit,  iii.,  preC  Ixiu.  and  note. — Compare 

Btrada,  ix.  44.—"  Areschoti  Dud nudato  capite  subridens,  Vides  inqmt 

hoc  calvitum,  ecito  me  non  magis  capite  quam  corde  oalvam  esse." — Strada,  ix. 
434.  486. 

t  Instrucdon  Secreta  qu*  el  Key  D.  Felipe  11^  did  al  Son.  D.  J.  de  Austria, 
eacrivio  la  de  mano  propria.    Bibl.  de  Bounpgne*  MS.,  No.  xril  S85. 

t  "  Que  so  vuelvan  las  cosas  al  goyiemo  y  pie  antiguo  del  tiempo  del  Empe* 
ndor/*  etc. — Instruccion  Secreta,  MS. 
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*'  cannot  and  ought  not  be  conceded/'*  To  these  brief  but 
pregnant  instructions  was  added  a  morsel  of  advice,  personal 
in  its  nature,  but  very  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Don  John 
was  recommended  to  take  great  care  of  his  soul,  and  also  to 
be  very  cautious  in  the  management  of  his  amours.f 

Thus  counselled  and  secretly  directed,  the  new  Captain^Gen- 
eral  had  been  dismissed  to  the  unhappy  Netherlands.  The  posi- 
tion, however,  was  necessarily  felse.  The  man  who  was  renowned 
for  martial  exploits,  and  notoriously  devoured  by  ambition, 
could  hardly  inspire  deep  confidence  in  the  pacific  dispositions 
of  the  government.  The  crusader  of  Granada  and  Lepanto, 
the  champion  of  the  ancient  Church,  was  not  likely  to  please 
the  ro^ed  Zealanders  who  had  let  themselves  be  hacked  to' 
pieces  rather  than  say  one  Paternoster,  and  who  had  worn 
crescents  in  their  caps  at  Leyden,  to  prove  their  deeper  hos- 
tility to  the  Pope  than  to  the  Turk.  The  imperial  bastard 
woald  derive  but  slight  consideration  from  his  paternal 
Wood,  in  a  country  where  illegitimate  birth  was  more  imfavor- 
aUy  regarded  than  in  most  other  countries,  and  where  a 
Brabantine  edict,  recently  issued  in  name  of  the  King,  de- 
prived all  political  or  civil  functionaries  not  bom  in  wedlock, 
of  their  offices.  J  Yet  he  had  received  instructions,  at  his  depar- 
ture, to  bring  about  a  pacification,  if  possible,  always  main- 
taining, however,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  crown  and 
the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  How  the  two 
great  points  of  his  instructions  were  to  be  made  entirely 
palatable,  was  left  to  time  and  chance.  There  was  a  vague 
notion  that  with  the  new  Governor's  fame,  fascinating  mari- 
ners, and  imperial  parentage,  he  might  accomplish  a  result, 
which  neither  fraud  nor  force — ^not  the  arts  of  Granvelle,  nor 


*  " Sahrando  la  Beligion  7  mi  obediencia,  qnanto  so  puede  llegando  las 

OQsaa  a  estoa  tenninos  presupuestos  que  oonyiene  atajar  este  fa«go  7  no  dexar 
Hegar  aqueUa  gente  a  la  ultima  deeperacion.  Y  con  ello  bo  cierre  todo  que  se 
de7e  conoeder,"  etc — Instruccion  Secreta,  MS. 

I  **■ Lo  de  la  quentacon  su  alma Andarcon  tiento  enlos  amorefl^^eta, 

eta — Instrucdon  Secreta,  MS. 

X  Bor,  iz.  673.    The  edict  was  dated  26th  of  March,  M^ 
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the  atrocity  of  Alva^  nor  the  licentiousnesB  of  a  buccaiieetiDg 
soldiery  had  been  able  to  effect.  As  for  Don  John  himself^  he 
came  with  no  definite  plans  for  the  Netherlanders^  but  with 
very  daring  projects  of  his  own,  and  to  pursue  these  misty 
visions  was  his  main  business  on  arriving  in  the  provinces.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  disposed  to  settle  the  Netherland  di£B- 
culty  in  some  showy,  off-hand  fashion^  which  should  cost  him 
but  little  trouble,  and  occasion  no  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
Papacy  or  absolutism.  Unfortimately  for  these  rapid  arrange- 
ments, William  of  Orange  was  in  Zealand,  and  the  Pacificar 
tion  had  just  been  signed  at  Ghent. 

It  was,  naturally,  with  very  little  satis&ction  that  the 
Prince  beheld  the  arrival  of  Don  John.  His  sagacious  com- 
binations would  henceforth  be  impeded,  if  not  wholly  frus- 
trated. This  he  foresaw.  He  knew  that  there  could  be  no 
intention  of  making  any  arrangement  in  which  Holland  and 
Zealand  could  be  included.  He  was  confident  that  any  re- 
cognition of  the  Beformed  religion  was  as  much  out  of  the 
questicMi  now  as  ever.  He  doubted  not  that  there  were  many 
Catholic  magnates,  wavering  politicians,  aspiraxitd  for  royal 
favor,  who  would  soon  be  ready  to  desert  the  cause  which  had 
so  recently  been  made  a  general  cause,  and  who  would  soon  be 
undermining  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  The  Pacification 
of  Ghent  would  never  be  maintained  in  letter  and  spirit  by 
the  vicegerent  of  Philip  ;  for  however  its  sense  might  be 
commented  upon  or  perverted,  the  treaty,  while  it  recognized 
Catholicism  as  the  state  religion,  conceded,  to  a  certain 
extent,  liberty  of  conscience.  An  immense  stride  had  been 
taken,  by  abolishing  the  edicts,  and  prohibiting  persecution. 
If  that  step  were  now  retraced,  the  new  religion  was  doomed^ 
and  the  liberties  of  Holland  and  Zealand  destroyed.  "  If  they 
make  an  arrangement  with  Don  John,  it  will  be  for  us  of  the 
religion  to  run,"  wrote  the  Prince  to  his  brother,  "  for  their 
intention  is  to  suffer  no  person  of  that  faith  to  have  a  fixed 
domicile  in  the   Netherlands."^    It  was,  therefore,  with  a 


*  Axchiyes  de  la  ICaiaon  d'Orange,  v.  544. 
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calm  determiDation  to  counteract  and  crash  the  policy  of  the 
yoQfliful  Grovemor  that  William  the  Silent  awaited  his  anta- 
gonist. Were  Don  John  admitted  to  oonftdence^  the  peace  of 
fiolland  and  Zealand  was  gone.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  ia 
combat  him  both  openly  and  secretly — ^by  lend  remonstrance 
and  by  invisible  stratagem.  What  chance  had  the  impetuons 
and  impatient  young  hero  in  such  an  encounter  with  the  fore- 
most statesman  of  tike  age  ?  He  >  had  arrived,  with  all  the 
self-confidence  of  a  conqueror ;  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  to 
be  played  npon  like  a  pipe — to  be  caught  in  meshes  spread 
by  his  own  hands — to  struggle  blindly — to  rage  impotently — 
to  die  ingloriously 

The  Prince  had  lost  no  time  in  admonishing  the  states- 
general  as  to  the  course  which  should  now  be  pursued.  He 
was  of  opinion  that,  upon  their  conduct  at  this  crisis  depended 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Nethedands.  ^^  If  we  understand 
how  to  make  proper  use  of  the  new  Governor's  arrival,"  said 
he,  ^4t  may  prove  very  advantageous  to  us ;  if  not,  it  will  be 
the  commencement  of  our  total  ruin.'^^  The  spirit  of  all  his 
ccnnmunications  was  to  infuse  the  distrust  which  he  honestiy 
felt,  and  which  he  certainly  took  no  pains  to  disguise ;  to  im- 
press upon  his  countiymen  the  importance  of  improving  the 
present  emeigency  by  the  enlargement,  instead  of  the  threat- 
ened contraction  of  their  liberties,  and  to  enforce  with  all  his 
eneigy  the  necessity  of  a  firm  imion..  He  assured  the  estates 
that  Boa  Jdm  had  b^n  sent,  in  this  simple  manner,  to  the 
countiy,  because  the  King  and  cabinet  had  begun  to  despair  of 
canying  their  point  by  force.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  them 
that  force  would  doubtless  be  replaced  by  fraud.  He  expressed 
his  conviction  that  So  soon  as  Don  John  should  attain  the 
ascendency  which  he  had  been  sent  to  secure,  the  gentleness 
which  now  smiled  upon  the  surface  would  give  place  to  the 
deadlier  purposes  which  lurked  below.  He  went  so  &r  as  dis- 
tinctly to  recommSnd  the  seizure  of  Don  John's  person.  By 
so  doing,  much  bloodshed  might  be  saved  ;  for  such  was  the 


*  Archiyes  et  GorrespondancOi  v.  496. 
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EiDg's  respect  for  the  Emperor's  son  that  their  demands 
Would  be  granted  rather  than  that  his  liberty  should  be  perma- 
nently endangered.*  In  a  very  striking  and  elaborate  letter 
which  he  addressed  from  Middelburg  to  the  estates-general^  he 
insisted  on  the  expediency  of  seizing  the  present  opportunity 
in  order  to  secure  and  to  expand  their  liberties^  and  urged 
them  to  assert  broadly  the  principle  that  the  true  historical 
polity  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  representative^  constitutional 
government.  Don  John^  on  arriving  at  Luxemburg,  had 
demanded  hostages  for  his  own  security,  a  measure  which 
could  not  but  strike  the  calmest  spectator  as  an  infraction  of 
aU  provincial  rights.  "He  asks  you  to  disarm,"  continued 
William  of  Orange ;  "  he  invites  you  to  furnish  hostages,  but 
the  time  has  been  when  the  lord  of  the  land  came  unarmed  and 
uncovered,  before  the  estates-general,  and  swore  to  support  the 
constitutions  before  his  own  sovereignty  could  be  recognized." 

He  reiterated  his  suspicions  as  to  the  honest  intentions  of 
the  government,  and  sought^  as  forcibly  as  possible,  to  infuse 
an  equal  distrust  into  the  minds  of  those  he  addressed. 
"Antwerp,"  said  he,  "once  the  powerful  and  blooming,  now 
the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  city  of  Christendom,  suffered 
because  she  dared  to  exclude  the  King's  troops.  You  may  be 
pure  that  you  are- all  to  have  a  place  at  the  same  banquet.  We 
may  forget  the  past,  but  princes  never  forget,  when  the  means 
of  vengeance  are  placed  within  their  hands.  Nature  teaches 
them  to  arrive  at  their  end  by  fraud,  when  violence  will  not 
avail  them.  Like  little  children,  they  whistle  to  the  birds 
they  would  catch.  Promises  and  pretences  they  will  furnish 
in  plenty/'t 

He  urged  them  on  no  account  to  begin  any  negotiation 
with  the  (xovemor,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  soldiery.  "  Make  no  agreement  with  him, 
unless  the  Spanish  and  other  foreign  troops  have  been  sent 
away  beforehand  ;  beware,  meantime,  of  disbanding  your  own, 


♦  Archiyes  et  CoiTe0|Sondance,  v.  496. 

f  Letter  to  the  BtatoB-genenO,  30th  of  November,  15*76,  in  Bor,  747,  748,  t49. 
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for  that  were  to  put  the  knife  into  his  hands  to  cut  your 
own  throats  withal."*  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  the  out- 
lines of  a  n^;otiation^  such  as  he  could  recommend.  The  plan 
was  certainly  sufficiently  hold,  and  it  could  hardly  cause 
astonishment^  if  it  were  not  immediately  accepted  by  Don 
John,  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement.  ^^  Remember  this  ia  not 
playy*  sfiud the  Prince,  " and  that  you  have  lo  choose  between 
the  two,  either  total  ruin  or  manly  self-defence.  Don  John 
must  command  the  immediate  departure  of  the  Spaniards. 
All  our  privileges  must  be  revised,  and  an  oath  to  maintain 
them  required.  New  councils  of  state  and  finance  must  be 
ai^inted  by  the  estates.  The  general  assembly  dhght  to 
have  power  to  come  together  twice  or  thrice  yearly,  and, 
indeed,  as  often  they  choose.  The  states-general  must 
administer  and  legulate  all  affairs.  The  citadels  must  be 
demolished  everywhere.  No  troops  ought  to  be  enlisted,  nor 
garrisons  established,  without  the  consent  of  the  e8tates.t 

In  all  the  docimients,  whether  public  memorials  or  private 
letters,  which  came  at  this  period  from  the  hand  of  the  Prince, 
he  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  any  arrangement 
with,  the  new  Governor  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  to  be 
maintained  This,  too,  was  the  determination  of  almost  every 
man  in  the  country.  Don  John,  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Luxemburg,  had  despatched  messengers  to  the  states-general, 
informing  them  of  his  arrival  It  was  not  before  the  close  of 
the  month  of  November  that  the  negotiations  seriously  began. 
Provost  Fonck,  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  then  informed 
them  of  Don  John's  intention  to  enter  Namur,  attended  by 
fifty  mounted  troopers.^  Permission,  however,  was  resolutely 
reftised,  and  the  burghers  of  Namur  were  forbidden  to  render 
oaths  of  fidelity  until  the  Governor  should  have  complied  with 
the  preliminary  demands  of  the  estates.§  To  enunciate  these 
demands  cat^oricaUy,  a  deputation  of  the  estates-general 


*  "  Het  ware  hem  het  mes  in  de  hand  gegeren  daer  mede  hj  u  den  half  sonde 
aftnyden,"  etc — Ihid^  >  748. 
t  Letter  to  states-general,  etc.  %  Bor,  x.  761  §  Ibid. 
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came  to  Luxemburg.*  These  gentlemen  were  received  with 
courtesy  by  Don  John,  but  their  own  demeanour  was  not 
conciliatory.  A  dislike  to  the  Spanish  government ;  a  dis- 
loyalty to  the  monarch  with  whose  brother  and  representative 
tbey  were  dealing,  pierced  through  all  their  language.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ardent  temper  of  Don  John  was  never 
slow  to  take  oflTence.  One  of  the  deputies  proposed  to  the 
Governor,  '^th  great  coolness,  that  he  should  assume  the 
government  in  his  own  name,  and  renounce  the  authority  of 
Philip  Were  he  willing  to  do  so,  the  patriotic  gentleman 
pledged  himself  that  the  provinces  would  at  once  acknowledge 
him  as  sovereign,  and  sustain  his  government.  Don  John, 
enraged  at  the  insult  to  his  own  loyalty  which  the  proposition 
implied,  drew  his  da^er  and  rushed  towards  the  offender. 
The  deputy  would,  probably,  have  paid  fpr  his  audacity  with 
his  life  had  there  not  been  by-standers  enough  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe.  This  scene  was  an  unsatisfactory  prelude  to  the 
opening  negotiations.f 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  deputies  presented  to  the 
Governor  at  Luxemburg  a  paper,  containing  their  demands, 
drawn  up  in  eight  articles,  and  their  concessions  in  ieiLX  The 
states  insisted  on  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  never  to  return,  but  without 
prohibition  of  their  departure  by  sea  ;  they  demanded  the  im- 
mediate release  of  all  prisoners ;  they  insisted  on  the  main- 


♦  Bor,  X.  162. 

f  Strada,  x.  512.  The  anecdote  is,  however,  related  differently  by  other  his- 
toriana.  according  to  some  of  whom  i^e  mtimation  was  made  indirectly  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  through  Elbertns  Lecxiinus  to  Don  John,  that  if  he 
chose  to  assume  the  sovereignty  himself)  he  might  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
Protestants  and  patriot  party.  According  to  the  same  authorities,  Don  John 
neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  oflbr.^-See  Ey.  Reid,  ann.  il  2*7 ;  Wagenaer, 
vii.  231. — Compare  V.  d-  Vynckt,  who  relates  the  circumstance  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Strada.  Y.  d.  Yynckt,  u.  22*7,  228.— Also  Tassis,  iii.  241,  who  states 
that  the  Governor  was  so  angry  with  the  deputy — "ut  punire  audaciam  propriis 
manibus  viz  abstinuerit"— Compare  J.  P.  Van  Capelle,  Mb.  Leoninus  in  Bjjdragen 
tot  de  Gesch.  der  Ked.,  4*7-49.  The  story  of  Beid  is  entirely  improbable,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  character  of  neither  of  the  principal  personages  implicated. 

}  See  the  articles  in  Bor,  x  762,  763. 
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tenance  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  there  being  noticing  therein  which 
did  not  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Catholic  religion; 
they  claimed  an  act  of  amnesty ;  they  required  the  convoca- 
tbn  of  the  states-general,  on  the  basis  of  that  assembly  before 
wbkh  took  place  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  they 
demanded  an  oath,  on  the  part  of  Don  John,  to  maintain  all 
the  charters  and  customs  of  the  'country. 

Should  these  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  deputies  con- 
sented on  the  part  of  the  estates,  that  he  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  GoYemor,  and  that  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
autktfity  of  his  Majesty  should  be  maintained.  They  agreed 
that  all  foreign  leagues  should  be  renounced,  their  own  foreign 
soldiery  disbanded,  and  a  guard  of  honor,  native  Nether- 
landeis,  such  as  his  Majesty  was  contented  with  at  his  ^^  Blythe 
Entrance,"  provided.  A  truce  of  fifteen  days,  for  negotiations, 
was  forthennore  proposed.* 

Don  John  made  answers  to  these  propositions  by  addjng  a 
brief  comment,  as  apo8tille,t  upon  each  of  the  eighteen 
articles^  in  succession.  He  would  send  away  the  troops,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  states  must  disband  their  own.  He 
declined  engaging  himself  not  to  recal  his  foreign  soldiery, 
should  necessity  require  their  service.  With  regard  to  the 
Ghent  Pacification,  he  professed  himself  ready  for  a  general 
peace  n^otiation,  on  oondition  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
CathoKc  Church  and  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  were  pro- 
perly secured.  He  would  settle  upon  some  act  of  amnesty 
after  due  consultation  with  the  State  Council.  He  was  willing 
that  the  states  should  be  convoked  in  general  assembly,  pro- 
vided sufficient  security  were  given  him  that  nothing  should 
be  there  transacted  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
King's  sovereignty.  As  for  their  privileges,  he  would  govern 
as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  his  imperial  father.  He  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  most  of  the  promises  offered  % 
the  estates,  particularly  with  their  expression  in  favor  of  the 


♦  See  the  articles  in  Bor,  x.  t62,  t63,  t  ^^r,  x.  762,  763. 
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Cliurch  and  of  his  Majesty's  authority ;  the  two  all-important 
points  to  secure  which  he  had  come  thither  unattended,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  but  he  received  their  offer  of  a  body-guard,  by 
which  his  hirelings  were  to  be  superseded,  with  very  litUe 
gratitude.  He  was  on  the  point,  he  said,  of  advancing  as  fitr 
as  Marche  en  Famine,  and  should  take  with  him  as  strong  a 
guard  as  he  considered  necessary,  and  composed  of  such  troops 
as  he  had  at  hand.^  Nothing  decisive  came  of  this  first  in- 
terview. The  parties  had  taken  the  measures  of  their  mutual 
claims,  and  after  a  few  days,  fencing  with  apostilles,  replies, 
and  rejoinders,  they  separated,  their  acrimony  rather  inflamed 
than  appeased. 

The  departure  of  the  troops  and  the  Ghent  treaty  were 
the  vital  points  in  the  negotiation.  The  estates  had  originally 
been  content  that  the  troops  should  go  by  sea.  Their  suspi- 
cions were,  however,  excited  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Don  John  held  to  this  mode  of  removal  Although  they  did 
not  suspect  the  mysterious  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
which  was  the  r^al  reason  why  the  Governor  objected  to  their 
departure  by  land,t  yet  they  soon  became  aware  that  he  had 
been  secretly  tampering  with  the  troops  at  every  point.  The 
effect  of  these  secret  negotiations  with  the  leading  officers  of 
the  army  was  a  general  expression  of  their  unwillingness,  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  roads  and  mountain-passes,  the  plague 
in  Italy,  and  other  pretexts,  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey- 
by  land.J  On  the  other  hand,  the  states,  seeing  the  anxiety 
and  the  duplicity  of  Don  John  upon  this  particular  point, 
came  to  the  resolution  to  thwart  him  at  all  hazards,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  land  journey.  Too  long  a  time,  too  much  money, 
too  many  ships  would  be  necessary,  they  said,  to  forward  so 
large  a  force  by  sea,  and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pennit  them  to  live  for  another  indefinite  period  at  the 
cha^e  of  the  estates.§ 


•  Bor,  3L  t62,  763. 

t  Bor,  z.  765.     HoolU,  xl  479. — Ck>mpare  Strada,  ix.  429. 

%  Bop,  X  766,  766.  §  Bor,  x.  766.     Hoofd,  479.  480. 
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lA^th  regaxd  to  the  Ghent  Pacification^  the  estates,  in  the 
oooise  of  December,  procnred  an  express  opinion  from  the 
eleven  professors  of  theology,  and  doctors  vtritisque  Juris  of 
Loctvain,  that  the  treaty  contained  itothing  which  conflicted 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion.^  The  yarious 
iHfthops,  deacons,  abbots,  and  pastors  of  the  Netherlands  made 
a  rimikr  deci8ion.f  An  elaborate  paper,  drawn  up  by  the 
State-Conncil,  at  the  request  of  the  states^general,  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Pacification  derogatory  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  his  Majesty.:]:  Thus  fortified  with 
cypinions. which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  rather  dogmatically 
than  aigumentatively  drawn  up,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  very  logically  to  defend,  the  states  looked  forward 
confidently  to  the  eyentual  acceptance  of  Don  John  of  the 
terms  proposed.  In  the  meantime,  while  there  was  still  an 
indefinite  pause  in  the  negotiations,  a  remarkable  measure 
came  to  aid  the  efficacy  of  tiie  Ghent  Pacification. 

Early  in  Januaiy,  1677,  the  celebrated  "Union  of  Brus- 
sds"  was  fi>rmed.§  This  important  agreement  was  originally 
dgned  by  ei^t  leading  personages,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Ger- 
trude, the  Counts  Lalain  and  Bossu,  and  the  Seigneur  de 
Ghampagny  being  among  the  number.  Its  tenor  was  to 
engage  its  signers  to  compass  .the  immediate  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  execution  of  the  Ghent  Pacification, 
to  inaifitain  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  King's  authority, 
and  to  defend  the  £9ttherland  and  aU  its  constitutions.  Its 
motiye  was  to  generalize  the  position  assumed  by  the  Ghent 
treaty.  The  new  act  was  to  be  signed,  not  by  a  few  special 
deputies  alone,  like  a  diplomatic  conyention,  but  by  aU  the 
leading  indiyiduals  of  all  the  proyinces,  in  order  to  exhibit  to 
Don  John  such  an  array  of  united  strength  that  he  would  find 
himself  forced  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  estates  ||    The 


•  See  the  docoment  in  Bor,  x.  766.  t  I*>id. 

X  Bor,  X.  768.    Opimon  of  the  State  Ck>aiiciL 

§  De  JoDgfae,  De  Unie  yan  BruaseL  Dewes  Hist  gen.  de  la  Belg.,  vl  58,  ^9. 
Gt.  t.  Prinsterer,  v.  689,  aqq.    Bor,  x.  769; 
I  Bor,  X.  769,  770,  and  Meteren,  yL  116,  117. 
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tenor^  motive,  and  efiect  were  all  as  had  beea  proposed  and 
foreseen;  Tbe  agreement  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
CathoHc  and  loyal  manifestations  indicated,  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  all  the*  provinces.  It  soon  received  the  signa- 
ture and 'support  of  all  the  respectability,  wealth,  and  intellir- 
gence  of  the  whole  country.  Nobles,  ecclesiastics,  citizens^ 
hastened  to  give  to  it  their  adhesion.  The  states-general  had 
sent  it,  by  solemn  resolution,  to  every  province,  in  order  that 
every  man  might  be  forced  to  range  himself  either  upon  the 
side  of  the  fatherland  or  of  despotism.  Two  copies  of  the 
signatures  procured  in  each  province  were  ordered,  of  which  one 
was  to  be  deposited  in  its  archives,  and  the  other  forwarded  to 
Brussels.  In  a  short  time,  every  province,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Luxemburg,  had  loaded  the  document  with  signa- 
tures. This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  The  Ghent  Paci- 
fication, which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Prince  and  the  estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  certain  number  of  provinces  on  the  other,  had  only 
been  signed  by  the  envoys  of  the  contracting  parties.  Though 
received  with  deserved  and  universal  acclamation,  it  had  not 
the  authority  of  a  popular  document.  This,  however,  was 
the  character  studiously  impressed  upon  the  ^^  Brussels 
Union."  The  people,  subdivided  according  to  the  various 
grades  of  their  social  hierarchy,  had  been  solemnly  summoned 
to  council,  and  had  deliberately  recorded  their  conviction. 
No  restraint  had  been  put  upon  their  freedom  of  action,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  measure.* 

A  rapid  revolution  in  Friesland,  Groningen,  and  the  de- 
pendencies, had  recently  restored  that  important  country  to 
the  national  party.  The  Portuguese  De  Billy  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  authority  as  Eing^s  stadholder,  and  Count 
Hoogstraaten's  brother.  Baron  de  Ville,  afterwards  as  Count 


•  De  JonghOi  De  Unie  van  BruaseL  Hoofd,  xi.  419,  480.  Meteren,  vL  116. 
Dewez  Hist  Gen.  de  la  Belgique,  yl,  c.  ix.  66-68. — Compare  Groen  y.  Prinfit, 
Archives,  eta,  v.  589,  sqq. 
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Bennebeig  inJBuxM>n8  for  his  treason  to  the  cause  of  WSertyj 
had  been  appointed  by  the  estates  in  his  room.^  In  all  this 
district  the  ^^  Union  of  Brussels"  was  eagerly  signed  by  men 
cf  eveiy  degree.  Holland  and  Zealand,  no  less  than  the 
Catholic  provinces  of  the  south  willingly  accepted  the  com^ 
promise  which  was  thus  laid  down,  and  which  was  thoi^ht  to 
be  not  only  an  additional  security  for  the  past,  not  only  a 
pillar  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent  Pacification,  but 
also  a  sure  precursor  of  a  closer  union  in  the  future.  The 
Union  of  Brussels  became,  in  fiict,  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
**  Union  of  Utrecht,"  itself  the  foundationH9tone  of  a  repuUic 
destined  to  endure  more  than  two  centuries.*  On  the  other 
hand,  this  early  union  held  the  seed  of  its  own  destruction 
within  itsell  It  was  not  surprising,  however,  that  a  strong 
declaration  in  fiivor  of  the  Catholic  religion  should  ,hfi  con<> 
tained  in  a  document  intended  for  circulation  through  all  the 
provincea  The  object  was  to  unite  as  large  a  force,  and  to  mi^ 
as  striking  a  demonstration  before  the  eyes  of  the  Governor* 
General  as  was  practicable  imder  the  circumstances.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  was  answered,  temporary  union  was  formed, 
but  it  was  impossible  that  a  permanent  crystallization  should 
take  place  where  so  strong  a  dissolvent  as  the  Catholic  clause 
bad  been  admitted.  In  the  sequel,  therefore,  the  union  fell 
asunder  precisely  at  this  &tal  flaw.  The  next  uniont  was 
that  which  definitely  separated  the  provinces  into  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  into  self-governing  republics,  and  the  depen- 
dencies of  a  distant  despotism.  The  immediate  effect,  howjever, 
of  the  ^^  Brussels  Union''  was  to  rally  aU  lovers  of  the  &therland 
and  haters  of  a  foreign  tyranny  upon  one  vital  point — the 
eiqpulflioo  of  the  strftnger  firom  the  land  The  foot  of  the 
Spanish  soldier  should  no  longer  pro&ne  their  soil  All  men 
were  forced  to  pronounce  themselves  boldly  and  unequivocally, 


•  Bor,  X.  160-762.    Hooffl,  xi.  478-476. 

f  The  "  new  or  closer  Union  of  Bmssels,"  howeyer  admirable  as  a  manifesta^ 
turn,  and  important  as  an  example,  cannot,  from  its  very  brief  doratioi^  be  cod* 
adored  as  anything  but  an  tmsaooessfiil  attempt  at  union. 
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in  order  that  the  patriots  might  stand  shoulder  to  dioolder, 
and  the  traitors  be  held  up  to  infamy.  This  measure  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  advice  given  more  than  once 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  almost  in  literal  ftdfilment 
of  the  Compromise,  which  he  had  sketched  before  the  arrival 
(rf  Don  John.* 

The  deliberations  were  soon  resumed  with  the  new  Gk)vemor, 
the  scene  being  shifted  from  Luxemburg  to  Huy.f  Hither 
came  a  fresh  deputation  from  the  states-general — ^many 
signers  of  the  Brussels  Union  among  them — and  were  received 
by  Don  John  with  stately  courtesy.  They  had,  however, 
come,  determined  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  and  firm  hand, 
being  no  longer  disposed  to  brook  his  imperious  demeanour, 
nor  to  tolerate  his  dilatory  policy.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  courtesy  soon  changed  to  bitterness,  and  that 
attack  and  recrimination  usurped  the  place  of  the  dignified 
but  empty  formalities  which  had  characterized  the  interviews 
at  Luxemburg.^ 

The  envoys,  particularly  Sweveghem  and  Champagny,  made 
no  concealment  of  their  sentiments  towards  the  Spanioh  sol- 
diery and  the  Spanish  nation,  and  used  a  freedom  of  tone  and 
language  which  the  petulant  soldier  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  hear.  He  complained,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Netherlanders 
seemed  new-bom — ^that  instead  of  bending  the  knee,  they 
seemed  disposed  to  grasp  the  sceptre.  Insolence  had  taken 
the  place  of  pliancy,  and  the  former  slave  now  applied  the 
chain  and  whip  to  his  master.  With  such  exacerbation  of 
temper  at  the  commencement  of  negotiations,  their  progress 
was  of  necessity  stormy  and  slow.§ 

The  envoys  now  addressed  three  concise  questions  to  the 
Governor.  Was  he  satisfied  that  the  Ghent  Pacification  con- 
tained nothing  conflicting  with  the  Roman  religion  and  the 


♦  Avis  du  Prinoe  d^Orange,  etc.,  Archiyea,  etc.,  v.  437,  sqq. 

t  Bor,  X.  771.  t  Bor,  X.  772,  773.    Tassia,  uL  246. 

§  '* Austriacum  non  lenibus  nee  modestis  modis  sed  loris  ao  fiistibuB  ut 

aenrum  ad  soam  volantatem  adigere,"  etc-^Tassis,  iil  246, 
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King's  authority  ?  If  so,  was  he  willing  to  approve  that 
treaty  in  all  its  articles  ?  Was  he  ready  to  dismiss  his  troops 
at  once,  and  by  land,  the  sea  voyage  being  Uable  to  too  many 
objections  ?^ 

Don  John  answered  these  three  questions — ^which,  in  reaUty, 
were  but  three  forms  of  a  single  question — upon  the  same  day, 
the  24th  of  January.  His  reply  was  as  complex  as  the 
demand  had  been  simple.  It  consisted  of  a  proposal  in  six 
articles,  and  a  requisition  in  twenty-one,  making  in  all  twenty- 
seven  articles.  Substantially  he  proposed  to  ^lismiss  the 
foreign  troops — ^to  effect  a  general  pacification  of  the  Nether- 
lands—to govern  on  the  basis  of  the  administration  in  his 
imperial  Other's  reign — to  arrange  affitirs  in  and  with  regard 
to  the  assembly-general  as  the  King  should  judge  to  be 
fitting— to  forgive  and  forgelb  past  offences — and  to  release 
an  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand  he  required  the  estates  to 
pay  the  troops  before  their  departure,  and  to  provide  ships 
enough  to  transport  them,  as  the  Spaniards  did  not  choose  to 
go  by  land,  and  as  the  deputies  at  Luxemburg  had  consented 
to  their  removal  by  sea.  Furthermore,  he  demanded  that  the 
states  should  dismiss  their  own  troops.  He  required  ecclesias- 
tical authority  to  prove  the  Ghent  Pacification  not  prejudicial 
to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  legal  authority  that  it  was  not  detri- 
mental to  his  Majesty's  supremacy ;  and  an .  oath  from  the 
states-general  to  uphold  both  points  inviolably,  and  to  provide 
for  their  maintenance  in  Holland  and  Zealand.  He  claimed 
the  right  to  employ  about  his  person  soldiers  and  civil  func- 
tionaries of  any  nation  he  might  choose,  and  he  exacted  from 
the  states  a  promise  to  prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange  fix^m 
removing  his  son,  Cotmt  van  Buren,  forcibly  or  fraudulently, 
from  his  domicile  in  Spain.f 

The  deputies  were  naturally  indignant  at  this  elaborate 
faifling.  They  had,  in  reality,  asked  him  but  one  ques- 
tion, and    that    a   simple   one — ^Would    he    maintain   the 


♦  Bor,  X.  773.  f  Articlea  in  Bop,  x.  772,  778 , 
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treaty  of  Ghent?  Sere  were  twenty-seven  articles  in 
reply,  and  yet  no  answer  to  that  question.  They  sat  up 
all  night,  preparing  a  violent  protocol,  by  which  the 
Governor's  claims  were  to  be  utterly  demolished.  Early  in 
the  morning,  they  waited  upon  his  Highness,  presented  the 
document,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  him  plainly,  by  word 
of  mouth,  did  he  or  did  he  not  intend  to  uphold  the  treaty. 
Thus  pressed  into  a  comer  in  presence  of  the  deputies,  the 
members  of  the  State  Council  wht>  were  in  attendance  from 
Brussels,  and  the  envoys  whom  the  Emperor  had  recently  sent 
to  assist  at  these  deliberations,  the  Governor  answered,  No. 
He  would  not  and  could  not  maintain  the  treaty,  because  the 
Spanish  troops  were  in  that  instrum^ent  denounced  as  rebels, 
because  he  would  not  consent .  to  the  release  of  Count  Van 
Buren — and  on  account  of  various  other  reasons  not  then 
specified.^  Hereupon  ensued  a  fierce  debate,  and  all  daylong 
the  altercation  lasted,  without  a  result  being  reached.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  deputies  having  previously  retired 
for  a  brief  interval,  returned  with  a  protest  f  that  they  were 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  they  washed  their  hands  of  the  bloodshed 
which  might  follow  the  rupture.  Upon  reading  this  docu- 
ment, Don  John  fell  into  a  blazing  passion.  He  vehemently  de^ 
nounced  the  deputies  as  traitors.  He  swore  that  men  who  came 
to  him  thus  prepared  with  ready-made  protests  in  their  pockets, 
were  rebels  from  the  commencement,  and  had  never  intended 
any  agreement  with  him.  His  language  and  gestures  expressed 
unbounded  fury.  He  was  weary  of  their  ways,  he  said.  They 
had  better  look  to  themselves,  for  the  King  would  never  leave 
their  rebellion  unpunished.  He  was  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
at  once — ^not  his  own,  but  his  Majesty's,  and  they  might  be 
sure  that  the  war  which  they  were  thus  provoking,  should  be 
the  fiercest  ever  waged4    ^^^  abusive  language  in  this  strain 


♦  Bor,  X.  772,  774.  f  S®®  tl^o  PWteet  in  Bor,  x.  774,  776. 

t  Bor,  X.  776. 
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was  uttered,  but  it  was  not  heard  with  lamb-like  snbmissioiL 
The  day  had  gone  by  when  the  deputies  of  the  states-general 
were  wont  to  quail  before  the  wrath  of  vicarious  royalty.  The 
fieiy  words  of  Don  John  were  not  oil  to  troubled  water,  but  a 
match  to  a  mine.  The  passions  of  the  deputies  exploded  in 
their  turn,  and  from  hot  words  they  had  nearly  come  to  hard 
UowB.  One  of  the  deputies  replied  with  so  much  boldness 
and  Tehemence  that  the  Governor,  seizing  a  heavy  silver  bell 
whicli  stood  on  the  table,  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  the  offender's 
liead^  when  an  energetic  and  providential  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  envoys,  prevented  the  unseemly  catas- 
troplw.^ 

TLe  day  thus  unprofitably  spent,  had  now  come  to  its  close, 
and  the  deputies  left  the  presence  of  Don  John  with  tempers 
88  inflamed  as  his  own.  They  were,  therefore,  somewhat  sur- 
piifled  at  being  awakened  in  their  beds,  after  midnight,  by  a 
certain  Father  Trigoso,  who  came  to  them  with  a  conciliatoiy 
message  from  the  Governor.  While  they  were  still  rubbing 
iheir  eyes  with  sleep  and  astonishment,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  several  councillors  of  state,  entered 
the  room.  These  personages  brought  the  news  that  Don  John 
had  at  last  consented  to  maintain  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  as 
would  appear  by  a  note  written  in  his  own  hand,  which  was 
then  deKvered.  The  billet  was  eagerly  read,  but  unfortu- 
Bately  did  not  Ailfil  the  anticipations  which  had  been  excited. 
"I  agree,"  said  Don  John,  "to  approve  the  peace  made 
l>ctween  the  states  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  condition  that 
nothing  therein  may  seem  detrimental  to  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  supremacy  of  the  O&tholic  religion,  and  also 
with  reservation  of  the  points  mentioned  in  my  last  communi- 
cation."t 

Men  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  high  state,  of  indignation 
were  not  likely  to  wake  in  much  better  humour,  when  suddenly 
aroused  in  their  first  nap,  to  listen  to  such  a  message  as  this. 
It  seemed  only  one  piece  of  trifling  the  more.    The  deputies  had 


♦  Taasis,  iiL  246.  f  ^^t  ^  *^*f^' 

voura.  11 
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offered  satis&ctory  opinions  of  divines  and  jnrisconsults^  ae  to 
the  two  points  specified  which  concerned  the  Ghent  treaty. .  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  this  VBgne  condition  concemii^ 
them,  the  determination  of  which  was  for  the  Govemoi^B 
breast  alone,  should  be  instantly  rejected,  and  that  the  envoys 
should  return  to  their  disturbed  slumbers  with  an  increase  of 
ill-humour. 

On  the  morrow,  as  the  envoys,  booted  and  spurred,  were 
upon  the  point  of  departure  for  Brussels,  another  communica- 
tion was  brought  to  them  from  Don  John.^  This  time,  the 
language  of  the  (xovemor  seemed  more  to  th^e  purpose.  ^^I 
agree,"  said  he,  *^  to  maintain  the  peace  concluded  between 
the  states  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  condition  of  receiving 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  from  the  Univeisity  (tf 
Louvain,  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  said  treaty  contains 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  Catholic  religion — and  similar 
assurance  from  the  State  Council,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and 
the  imperial  envoys,  that  the  treaty  is  in  no  wise  prejudicial  to 
the  authority  of  his  Migesty."  Here  seemed,  at  last,  some- 
thing definite.  These  conditions  could  be  complied  witL 
They  had,  in  fact,  been  abready  complied  with.  The  assurances 
required  as  to  the  two  points  had  already  been  procured,  as  the 
deputies  and  as  Don  John  well  knew.  The  Pacification  of 
Ghent  was,  therefore,  virtually  admitted.  The  deputies 
waited  upon  the  Governor  accordingly,  and  the  conversation 
was  amicable.  They  vainly  endeavoured,  however,  to  obtain 
his  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  troops  by  land — the  only 
point  then  left  in  dispute.  Don  John,  still  clinging  to  his 
secret  scheme,  with  which  the  sea  voyage  of  the  troops  was  so 
closely  connected,  refused  to  concede.  He  reproached  the 
envoys,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  importunity  in  making  a 
fresh  demand,  just  as  he  had  conceded  the  Ghent  treaty,  upon 
his  entire  responsibility  and  without  instructions.  Mentally 
resolving  that  this  point  should  still  be  wrung  from  the 
Governor,  but  not  suspecting  his  secret  motives  for  resisting 


•  Bor,  X.  116. 
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it  80  Btrenuonsly,  the  deputies  took  an  amicable  fiurewell  of  tiie 
Governor,  piomising  a  favorable  report  upon  the  proceedings, 
80  soon  as  they  should  arrive  in  Brussels.^ 

Don  John,  having  conceded  so  much,  w^  soon  obliged  to 
concede  the  whole.  The  Emperor  Budolph  had  lately  suceeded 
his  &ther,  Maximilian.t  The  deceased  potentate,  whose  senti- 
ments on  the  great  subject  of  religious  toleration  Were  so  much 
in  harmony  with  those  entertained  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
had,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  ties  of  relationship  and 
consideiations  of  poUcy,  uniformly  befiiended  the  Ketherlands, 
80  &r  as  words  and  protestations  could  go,  at  the  court  of 
'PbSip.  Active  co-operation,  practical  assistance,  he  had  cer- 
tainly not  rendered.  He  had  unquestionably  been  too  much 
inclined  to  accomplish  the  impossibility  of  assisting  the  states 
without  offending  the  King — an  effort  which,  in  the  homely 
language  of  Hans  Jenitz,  was  ^^  like  wishing  his  skin  washed 
without  being  wet.''^  He  had  even  interposed  many  obstacles 
to  the  fiee  action  of  the  Prince,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  but  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  the  Ketherlands, 
ci  religion,  and  of  humanity  had  much  to  lose  by  his  death. 
His  eldest  son  and  successor,  Budolph  the  second,  was  an 
ardent  Catholic,  whose  relations  with  a  proscribed  prince  and 
a  reformed  population  could  hardly  remain  long  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state.  The  New  Emperor  had,  however,  received  the 
secret  envoys  of  Orange  with  bounty,§  and  was  really  desirous 
of  accomplishing  the  pacification  of  the  provinces.  His  envoys 
bad  assisted  at  all  the  recent  deliberations  between  the  estates 
and  Don  John,  and  their  vivid  remonstrances  removed,  at  this 
juncture,  the  last  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Govemor-QeneraL 
With  a  secret  sigh,  he  deferred  the  darling  and  mysterious 
hope  which  had  %hted  him  to  the  Netherlands,  and  consented 
to  the  departure  of  the  troops  by  land.|| 


•  Bor.  X.  "115. 

f  The  Emperor  MA-rimili^  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  15*76. 
X  "         mid  gehts  nach  dem  sprichwort,  wasche  mir  den  beltz  und  maohe  mir 
bn  nkdit  nasz." — ^MS.  cited  by  Green  v.  Prinut,  Archivea,  eta,  v.  t26. 
§  Archives,  etc.,  v.  426.  |  BoP,  X.  786. 
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All  obstacles  having  been  thus  removed,  the  memorable  treaty 
called  the  Perpetual  Edict  was  signed  at  Marche  en  Famine 
on  the  12th,  and  at  Brussels  on  the  17th  of  February,  1577.* 
This  document,  issued  in  the  name,  of  the  King,  contained 
nineteen  articles.  It  approved  and  ratified  the  Peace  of 
Ghent,  in  consideration  that  the  prelates  and  clergy,  with  the 
doctors  utritaque  juris  of  Louvain,  had  decided  that  nothing 
in  that  treaty  conflicted  either  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  or  the  authority  of  the  Eong,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  advanced  the  interests  of  both.f  It  promised 
that  the  soldiery  should  depart  "  freely,  frankly,  and  without 
delay,  by  land,  J  never  to  return  except  in  case  of  foreign 
war" — ^the  Spaniards  to  set  forth  within  forty  days,  the 
Germans  and  others  so  soon  as  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  the  states^general  for  their  payment.  It  settled  that  all 
prisoners,  on  both  sides,  should  be  released,  excepting  the 
Count  Van  Buren,  who  was  to  be  set  free  so  soon  as  the  states- 
general  having  been  convoked,  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 
have  fulfilled  the  resolutions  to  be  passed  by  that  assembly. 
It  promised  the  maintenance  of  all  the  privileges,  charters, 
and  constitutions  of  the  Netherlands.  It  required  of  the 
states  an  oath  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion.  It  recorded 
their  agreement  to  disband  their  troops.  It  settled  that  Don 
John  should  be  received  as  Governor-General,  immediately 
upon  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Burgund- 
ians  from  the  provinces.§ 

These  were  the  main  provisions  of  this  famous  treaty, 
which  was  confirmed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  Philip,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  states  of  Brabant,  and  by  an  edict 
issued  at  Madrid.||  It  will  be  seen  that  ever^hing  required 
by  the  envoys  of  the  states,  at  the  commencement  of  their  ne- 


♦  Bor,  X.  786-789.  Hoofd,  xi  486-487.  Meteren,  vi.  £  117-119.  Ca- 
brera,  xL  901,  902.  Strada,  ix.  430.  Bor  and  Meteren  publish  the  treaty  in 
faSL 

f  Art  2 — "  Niet  nadelig  maer  ter  oontrario  tot  vordering  van  de  selve,"  etc. 

X  Art  3 — "Te  lande,  vry,  vrank  en  onbelet,"  eta 

§  See  in  particular  Articles  8,  10,  11,  and  16. 

I  Bor,  X.  789  790.    V.  d.  Vyndrt,  iL  2S2. 
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tiations,  had  been  conceded  by  Don  John.  They  had 
claimed  the  departure  of  the  troops,  either  by  land  or  sea.  He 
Lad  resisted  the  demand  a  long  time,  but  had  at  last  con- 
sented to  despatch  them  "by  sea.  Their  departure  by  land  had 
then  been  insisted  upon.  This  again  he  had  most  reluctantly 
conceded.  The  ratification  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  he  had  peremp- 
torily refused  He  had  come  to  the  provinces,  at  the  instant 
of  its  conclusion,  and  had,  of  course,  no  instructions  on.  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  slowly  receding,  he  had  agreed,  under 
certain  reservations,  to  accept  the  treaty.  Those  reservations 
relating  to  the  great  points  of  Catholic  and  royal  supremacy, 
he  insisted  upon  subjecting  to  his  own  judgment  alone. 
Again  he  was  overruled.  Most  unwillingly  he  agreed  to 
accept,  instead  of  his  own  conscientious  conviction,  the  dogmas 
of  the  State  Council  and  of  the  Louvain  doctors.  Not  seeing 
very  clearly  how  a  treaty  which  abolished  the  edicts  of  Charies 
the  Fifth  and  the  ordinances  of  Alva — which  removed  the 
teHgious  question  in  Holland  and  Zealand  from  the  King's 
jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  states-general — ^which  had  caused 
persecution  to  surcease — ^had  established  toleration — and  which 
moreover,  had  confirmed  the  arch  rebel  and  heretic  of  all  the 
Netherlands  in  the  government  of  the  two  rebellious  and 
heretic  provinces,  as  stadholder  for  the  King — ^not  seeing  very 
clearly  how  such  a  treaty  was  "  advantageous  rather  than  pre- 
judicial to  royal  absolutism  and  an  exclusive  Catholicism,''  he  ^ 
naturally  hesitated  at  first. 

TheOovemor  had  thus  disconcerted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not 
by  the  firmness  of  his  resistance,  but  by  the  amplitude  of  his 
concessions.  The  combinations  of  William  the  Silent  were,  for 
an  instant,  deranged.  Had  the  Prince  expected  such  liberality, 
he  would  have  placed  his  demands  upon  a  higher  basis,  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  contemplated  or  desired  a  pacification. 
The  Duke  of  Aerschot  and  the  Bishop  of  Liege  in  vain  essayed 
io  prevaQ  upon  his  deputies  at  Marche  en  Famine,  to  sign  the 
agreement  of  the  27th  January,  upon  which  was  founded  the 
Perpetual  Edict.*    They  refused  to  do  so  without  consulting 

*  Bor,  X.  t86. 
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the  Prince  and  the  estates.  Meantime^  the  other  conunissioners 
forced  the  afiair  rapidly  forward.    The  states  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Prince  to  ask  his  opinion,  and  signed  the  agreement 
before  it  was  possible  to  receive  his  reply.*    This  was  to  treat 
him  with  little  coiurtesy,  if  not  absolutely  with  bad  &ith.    The 
Prince  was  disappointed  and  indignant.    In  truth,  as  appeared 
from  all  his  language  and  letters,  he  had  no  confidence  in  Don 
John.    He  believed  him  a  consummate  hypocrite,   and  as 
deadly  a  foe  to  the  Netherlands  as  the  Duke  of  Alva,  or  Philip 
himself.     He  had  carefully  studied  twenty-five  intercepted 
letters  from  the  King,  the  Governor,  Jerome  de  Boda,  and 
others,  placed  recently  in  his  hands  by  the  Duke  of  Aerschotjf 
and  had  foimd  much  to  confirm  previous  and  induce  fresh  sus- 
picion.   Only  a  few  days  previously  to  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  he  had  also  intercepted  other  letters  £rom  influential 
personages,  Alonzo  de  Vargas  and  others,  disclosing  extensive 
designs  to  obtain  possession  of  the  "strong  places  in  the  countiy, 
and  then  to  reduce  the  land  to  absolute  subjection.^    He  had 
assured  the  estates,  therefore,  that  the  deliberate  intention  of 
the  Government,  throughout  the  whole  negotiation,  was  to 
deceive,  whatever  might  be  the  public  language  of  Don  John 
and  his  agents.     He  implored  them,  therefore,  to  have  "  pity 
upon  the  poor  country,''  and  to  save  the  people  from  falling 
into  the  trap  which  was  laid  for  them.    From  first  to  last,  he 
had  expressed  a  deep  and  wise  distrust,  and  justified  it  by 
ample  proofii.    He  was,  with  reason,  irritated,  therefore,  at  the 
haste  with  which  the  states  had  concluded  the  agreement  with 
Don    John — at    the  celerity  with    which,  as  he  afterwards 
expressed  it,  "  they  had  rushed  upon  the  boar-spear  of  that 
sanguinary  heart,"§    He  believed  that  everything  had  been 
signed  and  sworn  by  the  (Governor,  with  the  mental  reservation 
that  such  agreements  were  valid  only  imtil  he  should  repent 


*  Arohiyes  et  Gorre^.,  y.  629.    Bor,  x.  791.    Letter  of  Estates  of  Holland, 
t  Aixshiyes  et  Oorresp.,  y.  68S,  sqq.    Apologie  du  Prince  d'Onuige»  p.  97. 
t  Letter  of  Orange  to  the   States-General,  2nd  of  Februajy,   1577,    Act:: 
Statuum  Belgii,  i.  C  258.    MS.,  Hague  Archiyes. 
§  Apologie  da  Prince  d'Orange,  p.  98. 
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having  made  them.  He  doubted  the  good  faith  and  the 
stability  of  the  grand  sdgniors.  He  had  never  felt  confidence 
in  the  piofesaions  of  the  timenserving  Aerschot^  nor  did  he  trust 
even  the  brave  Champagnj,  notwithstanding  his  services  at 
the  sa<^  of  Antwerp.  He  was  especially  indignant  that  pro- 
vision had  been  made,  not  for  demolishing  but  for  restoring  to 
his  Majesty  those  hateful  citadels,  nests  of  tyranny,  by  which 
the  flourishing  cities  of  the  land  were  kept  in  perpetual  anxiety. 
Whether  in  the  hands  of  Eling,  nobles,  or  magistrates,  they 
were  equally  odious  to  him,  and  he  had  long  since  determined 
that  they  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  In  short,  he 
behaved  that  the  estates  had  thrust  their  heads  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  and  he  foresaw  the  most  gloomy  consequences  &om  the 
treaty  which  had  just  been  concluded.  He  believed,  to  use  his 
own  language,  ^'  that  the  only  difference  between  Don  John 
and  Alva  or  Bequesens  was,  that  he  was  younger  and  more 
foolish  than  his  predecessors,  less  capable  of  concealing  his 
venom,  more  impatient  to  dip  his  hands  in  blood.''* 

In  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  the  Prince  had  achieved  the 
prize  of  his  life-long  labors.  He  had  banded  a  mass  of  pro- 
vinces by  the  ties  of  a  common  history,  language,  and 
customs,  into  a  league  against  a  foreign  tyranny.  He  had 
grappled  Holland  and  Zealand  to  their  sister  provinces  by  a 
common  love  for  their  ancient  liberties,  by  a  common  hatred 
to  a  Spanish  soldieiy.  He  had  exorcised  the  evil  demon  of 
religious  bigotry  by  which  the  body  politic  had  been  possessed  so 
many  years  ;  for  the  Ghent  treaty,  largely  interpreted,  opened 
the  door  to  universal  toleration.  In  the  Perpetual  Edict  the 
Prince  saw  his  work  imdone.  Holland  and  Zealand  were 
again  cut  adrifb  from  the  other  fifteen  provinces,  and  war 
would  soon  be  let  loose  upon  that  devoted  little  territory. 
The  article  stipulating  the  maintenance  of  the  Gh^nt  treaty 
he  r^arded  as  idle  wind  ;  the  solemn  sav^s  of  the  State  Council 


♦  Letter  of  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  of  Holland,  Bor,  x.  T91.— Com- 
pare GroenT.  Prin0t,  Apchiyee,  etc.,  t.  569,  sqq.,  and  "Instruction  from  le 
Sieur  de  Haultain,"  etc.  Archiyee,  eta,  v.  679,  aqq.  Apologie  du  Prince 
d'Orange,  97. 
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and  the  quiddities  from  Louvain  being  likely  to  prove  but 
slender  bulwarks  against  tiie  returning  tide  of  tyranny.  Either 
it  was  tacitly  intended  to  tolerate  the  Reformed  religion,  or 
to  hunt  it  down.  To  argue  that  the  Ghent  treaty,  loyally 
interpreted,  strengthened  ecclesiastical  or  royal  despotism,  was 
to  contend  that  a  nianiac  was  more  dangerous  in  fetters  than 
when  armed  with  a  sword ;  it  was  to  be  blind  to  the  flif- 
ference  between  a  private  conventicle  and  a  public  scaffold. 
The  Perpetual  Edict,  while  affecting  to  sustain  the  treaty, 
would,  necessarily  destroy  it  at  a  blow,  while  during  the  brief 
interval  of  repose,  tyranny  would  have  renewed  its  youth  like 
the  eagles.  Was  it  possible,  then,  for  William  of  Orange  to 
sustain  the  Perpetual  Edict,  the  compromise  with  Don  John  ? 
Ten  thousand  ghosts  from  the  Lake  of  Harlem,  from  the 
famine  and  plague-stricken  streets  of  Leyden,  from  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  Antwerp,  rose  to  warn  him  against  such  a  com- 
position with  a  despotism  as  subtle  as  it  was  remorseless. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  the  policy  of  William  of  Orange, 
suspecting,  as  he  did,  Don  John^  abhorring  Philip,  doubting 
the  Netherland  nobles,  confiding  only  in  the  mass  of  the 
citizens,  to  give  his  support  to  the  Perpetual  Edict.  He  was 
not  the  more  satisfied  because  the  states  had  concluded  the 
arrangement  without  his  sanction,  and  against  his  express 
advice.*  He  refused  to  publish  or  recognize  the  treaty  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.f  A  few  weeks  before,  he  had  privately  laid 
before  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  a  series  of  questions, 
in  order  to  test  their  temper,  asking  them,  in  particular,  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  undertake  a  new  and  sanguinary  war 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  even  although  their  other  priv- 
ileges should  be  recognised  by  the  new  government,  and  a 
long  and  earnest  debate  had  ensued,  of  a  satisfactory  nature, 
although  no  positive  resolution  was  passed  upon  the  subject.]; 
As  soon  as  the  Perpetual  Edict  had  been  signed,  the  states- 


*  Apobgie  du  Prince  d'Orange,  p.  98. 

f  Letter  of  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  of  Holland,  Bor,  z.  ^91-878. 

i  Bor,  X.  tte. 
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general  had  sent  to  the  Prince^  requesting  his  opinion  and 
demanding  his  sanction.^  Orange,  in  the  name  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  instantly  returned  an  elaborate  answer^f  taking 
grave  exceptions  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Edict.  He 
complained  that  the  constitution  of  the  land  was  violated, 
bec$ase  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  states-general  to  assemble 
at  their  pleasure,  had  been  invaded,  and  because  the  laws 
of  every  province  were  set  at  nought  by  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  Count  Van  Buren,  who  had  committed  no 
crime,  and  whose  detention  proved  that  no  man,  whatever 
might  be  promised,  could  expect  security  for  life  or  liberty. 
The  ratification  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  it  was  insisted,  was  in 
no  wise  distinct  and  categorical,  but  was  made  dependent  on 
a  crowd  of  deceitful  subterfuges.}:  He  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  stipulation  in  the  Edict,  that  the  states  should  pay 
the  wages  of  the  soldiers,  whom  they  had  just  proclaimed  to  be 
knaves  and  rebels,  and  at  whose  hands  they  had  suffered  such 
monstrous  injuries.  He  denounced  the  cowardice  which 
could  permit  this  band  of  hirelings  to  retire  with  so  much 
jewelry,  merchandize,  and  plate,  the  result  of  their  robberies. 
He  expressed,  however,  in  the  name  of  the  two  provinces,  a 
willingness  to  sign  the  Edict,  provided  the  states-general 
would  agree  solemnly  beforehand,  in  case  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards  did  not  take  place  within  the  stipulated  time,  to 
abstain  fiom  all  recognition  of,  or  communication  vnth,  Don 
John,  and  themselves  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  troops 
by  force  of  arms.§ 

Such  waa  the  first  and  solemn  manifesto  made  by  the  Prince 
in  reply  to  the  Perpetual  Edict ;  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  uniting  heart  and  hand  in  all  that  he  thought,  vnx)te, 


♦  Bor,  X.  ^90.    Hoom,  xiL  490. 

f  The  letter  is  pfublisbed  at  length  in  Bor,  z.  790-792. — Compare  Wagenaer, 
▼ii.  144, 145.    Meteren,  vL  119.    Cabrera,  xL  902,  903. 

t  Letter^  of  Prinoe  of  Orange  and  the  Estates,  Bor,  ubl  supv— "  Tot  een 
ontalligkheid  van  bedreegelijke  uitvluchten,"  etc. 

§  Letter  of  Prince  of  Orange,  eta 
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and  said  His  private  Bentiments  were  in  Btrict  accordance 
■with  the  opinions  thus  publicly  recorded.  "Whatever  ap- 
pearance Don  John  may  assume  to  the  contrary/'  wrote  the 
Prince  to  his  brother,  "  'tis  by  no  means  his  intention  to 
maintain  the  Pacification,  and  less  still  to  cause  the  Spaniards 
to  depart,  with  whom  he  keeps  up  the  most  strict  corre- 
spondence possible."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  was  most  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Prince.  He  was  most  earnest  to  win  the  friend- 
Bhip  of  the  man  without  whom  every  attempt  to  recover  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  and  to  re-establish  royal  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  he  knew  to  be  hopeless.  "  This  is  the  pilot,"  wrote 
Don  John  to  Philip,  "  who  guides  the  bark.  He  alone  can 
destroy  or  save  it.  The  greatest  obstacles  would  be  removed 
if  he  could  be  gained."  He  had  proposed,  and  Philip  had 
approved  the  proposition,  that  the  Count  Van  Buren  should 
be  clothed  with  his  father's  dignities,  on  condition  that  tiie 
Prince  should  himself  retire  into  Gtermany.f  It  was  soon 
evident,  however,  that  such  a  proposition  would  meet  with 
little  favor,  the  office  of  father  of  his  country  and  protector 
of  her  liberties  not  being  transferable. 

While  at  Louvain,  whither  he  had  gone  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  Don  John  had  conferred  with  tiie 
Duke  of  Aerschot,  ofii  they  had  decided  that  it  would  be  w^ 
to  send  Doctor  Leoninus  on  a  private  mission  to  the  Prince^ 
Previously  to  his  departure  on  this  errand,  the  learned  envoy 
had  therefore  a  fiiU  conversation  with  the  Governor.  He  was 
charged  to  represent  to  the  Prince  the  dangers  to  which  Don 
John  had  exposed  himself  in  coming  from  Spaih  to  effect  the 
pacification  of  the  Netherlands.  Leoninus  was  instructed  to 
give  assurance  that  the  treaty  just  concluded  should  be  main- 
tained, that  the  Spaniards  should  depart,  that  all  other  pro- 
mises should  be  inviolably  kept,  and  that  the  Governor  would 
take  up  arms  againist  all  who  should  oppose  the  fulfilment  of 

*  Archives,  etc,  v.  111. 

t  Ert  fVom  MS.  letter,  16th  of  March,  16t7,  in  Gaehard;  pre&oe  to  vol. 
iiL  Corresp.  Guillaame  le  Tacit,  p.  IL 
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his  engagements.  He  was  to  represent  that  Don  John,  in 
proof  of  his  own  fideUtj,  had  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
the  states.  He  was  to  intimate  to  the  Prince  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  now  offered  him  to  do  the  crown  a  service,  in 
reoompence  for  .which  he  would  ohtain,  not  only  pardon  for 
bis  &nlt8,  but  the  &yor  of  the  monarch,  and  all  the  honors 
which  could  be  desired  ;  that  by  so  doing  he  would  assure  the 
fature  prosperity  of  his  family ;  that  Don  John  would  be  his 
good  fiiend,  and,  as  such,  would  do  m<»re  for  him  than  he  could 
imi^ine.^  The  envoy  was  also  to  impress  upon  the  l^rince, 
that  if  he  persisted  in  his  opposition  eveiy  man's  hand  would 
be  against  him,  and  itib  ruin  of  his  house  inevitable. 
He  was  to  protest  that  Don  John  came  but  to  forgive  and  to 
forget,  to  restore  the  ancient  government  and  the  ancient  pros- 
perity, so  that,  if  it  was  for  those  objects  the  Prince  had  taken 
op  arms,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  lay  them  down,  and  to  do  his 
utmost  to  maintain  peace  aiid  the  Catholic  religion.  Finally, 
the  envoy  was  to  intimate  that  if  he  chose  to  write  to  Don 
John,  he  might  be  sure  to  receive  a  satis&ctory  answer.  In 
these  pacific  instructions  and  fidendly  expressions,  Don  John 
was  sincere.  "  The  name  of  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  plainly, 
in  giving  an  account  of  this  mission  to  the  King,  ^^is  as 
much  abhorred  and  despised  in  the  Netherlands  as  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  loved  and  feared.  I  am  negotiating 
with  him,  and  giving  him  eyery  security,  for  I  see  that  the 
establishment  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
Cbtholic  rdigion,  and  the  obedience  to  your  Majesty,  depend 
now  upon  him.  Things  have  reached  that  pass  that  'tis 
necessary  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  If  he  lend  an  ear  to 
nay  proposals,  it  will  be  only  npon  very  advantageous  conditions^ 
but  to  these  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  submit,  rather  than  to  lose 
everything.f 

Don  John  was  in  earnest ;  unfortrmately  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  Prince  was  in  earnest  also.    The  crusader,  who  had 

*  Gachard,  Corresp.  Quillamne  le  Tacit,  iii,  pre&ce  liL 
f  "El  nombre  y  servido  de  Y.  W.  estan  aborrecido  7  poco  esdmado  oaanto 
temido  7  amado  el  del  Principe  de  Oranges,"  eta-— Ibid. 
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sunk  thirty  thotiBand  paynims  at  a  blow^  and  who  was  dream- 
ing of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the  throne  of  England^  had 
not  room  in  his  mind  to  entertain  the  image  of  a  patriot. 
Royal  favors,  fSsunily  prosperity,  dignities,  offices,  orders,  ad- 
vantageous conditions,  these  were  the  baits  with  which  the 
Ctovemor  angled  for  William  of  Orange.  He  did  not  com- 
prehend that  attachment  to  a  half-drowned  land  and  to  a 
despised  religion,  could  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
advantageous  conditions  and  that  brilliant  future.  He  did 
not  imagine  that  the  rebel,  once  assured  not  only  of  pardon 
but  of  advancement,  could  hesitate  to  refuse  the  royal  hand 
thus  amicably  offered.  Don  John  had  not  accurately  mea- 
sured his  great  antagonist. 

The  results  of  the  successive  missions  which  he  despatched 
to  the  Prince  were  destined  to  enlighten  him.^  In  the  course 
of  the  first  conversation  between  Leoninus  and  the  Prince  at 
Middelburg,  the  envoy  urged  that  Don  John  had  entered  the 
Netherlands  without  troops,  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  that  he  had  since  come  to 
Louvain  without  any  security  but  the  promise  of  the  citizens 
and  of  the  students  ;  and  that  all  these  things  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  intentions.  He  entreated  the  Prince  not  to  kt 
slip  80  favorable  an  opportunity  for  placing  his  house  above  the 
reach  of  every  vmfavorahle  chance^  spoke  to  him  of  Marius, 
Sylla,  Julius  CsBsar,  and  other  promoters  of  civil  wars,  and 
on  retiring  for  the  day,  begged  him  to  think  gravely  on  vdiat 
he  had  thus  suggested,  and  to  pray  that  God  might  inspire 
him  with  good  resolutions. 

Next  day,  William  informed  the  envoy  that,  haviog  prayed 
to  God  for  assistance,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  his 
obligation  to  lay  the  whole  nmtter  before  the  states,  whose 
servant  he  was.    He  added,  that  he  could  not  forget  the 

*  Full  details  of  the  mission  of  Leoninus  ara  given  in  the  preface  to  Gaohaid^s 
3rd  volume  of  the  Gorresp.  de  Guillaimae  le  Tacit,  pages  liv.,  sqq.  That  dis- 
tinguished publicist  has  condensed  them  fh)m  a  MS.  relation  made  by  Leoninus, 
on  his  return  to  Louvain,  a  narrative,  of  which  a  Spanish  translation  was  found 
hy  M.  Gachard  in  the  archives  of  fiitnf»n^?iMT. 
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deaths  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  nor  the  manner  in  which  the 
piomise  made  to  the  confederate  nobles  by  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  had    been  visited^  nor  the  conduct  of  the  French 
monarch  towards  Admiral  Colignj.     He  spoke  of  information 
which  he  had  received  from  all  quarters^  from  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  that  there  was  a  determination  to  make  war  upon 
him  and  upon  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand.    He  added 
that  they  were  taking  their  measures  in  consequence,  and  that 
they  were  well  aware  that  a  Papal  nuncio  had  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  intrigue  against  them.^    In  the  evening,  the 
Prince  complained  that  the  estates  had  been  so  precipitate  in 
concluding  their  arrangement  with  Don  John.     He  men- 
tioned several  articles  in  the  treaty  which  were  calculated  to 
excite  distrust ;  dwelling  particularly  on  the  engagement  en-^ 
tered  into  by  the  estates  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  article  he  declared  to  be  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
Ghent  treaty,  by  which  this  point  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
a  future  assembly  of  the  estates-general.    Leoninus  essayed, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  dispute  these  positions.    In  their  last 
interview,  the  Prince  persisted  in  his  intention  of  laying  the 
whole  matter  before  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand.    Not 
to  do  so,  he  said,  would  be  to  expose  himself  to  ruin  on  one. 
side,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  indignation  of  those  who  might 
suspect  him  of  betraying  them.     The  envoy  begged  to  be  in- 
formed if  any  hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  future  anange- 
ment.    Orange  jreplied  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  any,  but 
advised  Doctor  Leoninus  to  be  present  at  Dort  when  the 
estates  should  assemble. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  result  of  this  mission, 
1^  John  did  not  even  yet  despair  of  bending  the  stub- 
1w>m  character  of  the  Prince.  He  hoped  that,  if  a  personal 
Interview  between  them  could  be  arranged,  he  should  be 
able  to  remove  many  causes  of  suspicion  from  the  mind  of 
lis  adversary.    "  In  such  times  as  these,"  wrote  the  Gtovemor 


*  Qachard,  Correspondanoe  de  Guillaume  le  Taoit,  ill  Ivi 
f  Ibid.,  lyiii  sqq. 
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to  Philip,  "we  can  make  no  election,  nor  do  I  see  any 

I  remedy  to  preserve  the  state  from  destruction,  save  to  gain 

over  this  man,  who  has  so  much  influence  with  the  nation/'^ 

The  Prince  had,  in  truth,  the  whole  game  in  his  hands. 

There  was  scarcely  a  living  creature  in  Holland  and  Zealand 

;  who  was  not  willing  to  be  "bound  by  his  decision  in  every 

/  emergency.    Throughout  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  the  mass 

/  of  the  people  looked  up  to  him  with  absolute  confidence,  the 

clergy  and  the  prominent  nobles  respecting  and  fearing  him, 

even  while  they  secretly  attempted  to  thwart  his  designa 

Possessing  dictatorial  power  in  two  provinces,  vast  influenca3 

in  the  other  fifteen,  nothing  could  be  easier  for  him  than  to 

betray  his  country.    The  time  was  singularly  propitious.    The 

I  revengeful  King  was  almost  on  his  knees  to  the  denounced 

'   rebel.      Everything    was    proffered :    pardon,    advancement, 

power.     An    indefinite  vista  was    opened.      "You    cannot 

imagine,'^  said  Don  John,  "  how  much  it  wiU  be  within  my 

ability  to  do  for  you."    The  Governor  was  extremely  anxious 

to  purchase  the  only  enemy  whom  Philip  feared.    The  Prince 

had  nothing  personally  to  gain  by  a  continuance  of  the  con- 

^    test.    The  ban,  outlawry,  degradation,  pecuniary  ruin,  assas- 

I    sination,  martyrdom — these  were  the  only  guerdons  he  could 

I    anticipate.    He  had  much  to  lose :  but  yesterday  loaded  with 

I    dignities,  surrounded  by  pomp  and  luxury,  with  many  children 

to  inherit  his  worldly  gear,  could  he  not  recover  all,  and  more 

than  all,  to-day?    What  service  had  he  to  render  in  ex- 

\   change  ?    A  mere  nothing.    He  had  but  to  abandon  the  con- 

j  victions  of  a  lifetime,  and  to  betray  a  million  or  two  of  hearts 

which  trusted  him. 

As  to  the  promises  made  by  the  Governor  to  rule  the 
country  with  gentleness,  the  Prince  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  commend  the  intention,  even  while  distrusting  the  M- 
filment.  In  his  reply  to  the  two  letters  of  Don  John,  he 
thanked  his  Highness,  with  what  seemed  a  grave  irony,  for  the 
benign  courtesy  and  signal  honor  which  he  had  manifested 


*  Gaofaard,  Cornflpondanoe^  eta,  p.  Iz.,  MS.  letter  of  the  16th  oflfarch,  1071 
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to  him,  hy  inTiting  him  so  hmnanely  and  80  carefully  to  a 
ircaiquil  li/Cy  wherein,  according  to  his  Highness,  consisted  the 
perfection  of  felicity  in  this  mortal  existence,  and  by  promising 
him  BO  liberally  favor  and  grace.*  He  stated,  however,  with 
earnestness,  that  the  promises  in  regard  to  the  pacification  of 
the  poor  Ketherland  people  were  much  more  important.  He 
had  ever  expected,  he  said,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  welfiEae 
and  secnrity  of  the  public  before  his  own  ;  "  having  always 
jJaced  his  particular  interests  under  his  foot,  even  as  tie  was 
stiD  resolved  to  do,  as  long  as  life  should  endure/'f 

Thus  did  William  of  Orange  receive  the  private  advances 
made  by  the  government  towards  himself.  Meantime,  Don 
John  of  Austria  came  to  Louvain.:^  Until  the  preliminan 
conditions  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  had  been  fiilfilled,  and  the 
BpaniBh  troops  sent  out  of  the  country,  he  was  not  to  be 
received  as  Governor-General,  but  it  seemed  unbecoming  for 
him  to  remain  longer  upon  the  threshold  of  the  provinces. 
He  therefore  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  trust* 
ing  himself  without  troops  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
and  manifesting  a  show  of  chivalrous  confidence  which 
he  was  &r  from  feeling.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by 
conrtiers,  time-servers,  noble  office-seekers.  They  who  had 
kept  themselves  invisible,  so  long  as  the  issue  of  a  perplexed 
n^tiation  seemed  doubtful,  now  became  obsequious  and 
inevitable  as  his  shadow.  One  grand  seignior  wanted  a  regi- 
ment, another  a  government,  a  third  a  chamberlain's  key ;  all 
wanted  titles,  ribbons,  offices,  livery,  wages.  Don  John  dis- 
tributed favors  and  promises  with  vast  Uberality.§  The  object 
with  which  Philip  had  sent  him  to  the  Netherlands,  that  he 
might  conciliate  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  personal 
graces  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  imperial  father,  seemed 


*  Letter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  Maj  24, 15*77,  in  Oa- 
chaid,  Correspondance  de  GuiUaome  le  Tadt,  ill  289-291. 

f  Ibid.,  290. — "  Aiant,  too^oturs  mis  dessoubz  lee  pieds  mon  regard  particulier, 
aiofli  qoe  snis  encore  rtoola  de  iaire,  tant  que  la  vie  me  demeurera." 

t  Bor,  z.  804.    Hoofd,  xL  493. 

§  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    Tassis,  iiL  267,  sqq.    Cabrera,  id.  904. 
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in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment,  for  it  was  not  only  the  venal 
applause  of  titled  sycophants  that  he  strove  to  merit,  but  he 
mingled  gaily  and  familiarly  with  all  classes  of  citizens.* 
Everywhere  his  handsome  face  and  charming  manner  produced 
their  natural  effect.  He  dined  and  supped  with  the  magis* 
trates  in  the  Town-house,  honored  general  banquets  of  the 
burghers  with  his  presence,  and  was  affable  and  dignified, 
witty,  fascinating,  and  commanding,  by  turns.  At  Louvain^ 
the  five  military  guilds  held  a  solemn  festival.  The  usual  in- 
vitations were  sent  to  the  other  societies,  and  to  all  the  martial 
brotherhoods,  the  country  round.  Gray  and  gaudy  processions, 
sumptuous  banquets,  military  sports,  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other.  Upon  the  day  of  the  great.trial  of  skill,  all  the  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  land  were,  according  to  custom,  invited,  and 
the  Governor  was  graciously  pleased  to  honor  the  solemnity 
with  his  presence.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  multitude  when 
Don  John,  complying  with  the  habit  of  imperial  and  princely 
personages  in  former  days,  enrolled  himself,  cross-bow  in  hand, 
among  the  competitors.  Greater  still  was  the  enthusiasm,  when 
the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  brought  down  the  bird,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  year,  amid  the  tumultuous  hilarity  of  the 
crowd.  According  to  custom,  the  captains  of  the  guild  susr 
pended  a  golden  popinjay  around  the  neck  of  his  Highness,  and 
placing  themselves  in  procession,  followed  him  to  the  great 
church.  Thence,  after  the  customary  religious  exercises,  the 
multitude  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  where  the  health  of  the 
new  king  of  the  cross-bowmen  was  pledged  in  deep  potations.f 
Long  and  loud  was  the  merriment  of  this  initiatory  festival,  to 
which  many  feasts  succeeded  during  those  brief  but  halcyon 
days,  for  the  good-natured  Netherlanders  already  believed  in 
the  blessed  advent  of  peace.  They  did  not  dream  that  the  war, 
which  had  been  consuming  the  marrow  of  their  commonwealth 
for  ten  flaming  years,  was  but  in  its  infimcy,  and  that  neither 
they  nor  their  children  were  destined  to  see  its  close. 


♦  Bor,  Hoofd,  Tassis,  ubi  sup. 

t  Taasis,  iil  267,  268.    Van  "Wyn  op  "Wagenaer,  viL  60. 
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For  the  moment,  however,  all  -was  hilarity  at  Louvain.  The 
Govemor,  hy  his  engaging  deportment,  awoke  many  reminis- 
cences of  the  once  popular  Emperor.  He  expressed  mibounded 
lotion  for  the  commonwealth,  and  perfect  confidence  in  the 
kyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  He  promised  to  maintain  their 
liberties,  and  to  restore  their  prosperity.  Moreover,  he  had 
jnst  hit  the  popinjay  with  a  skill  which  his  imperial  &ther 
might  have  envied,  and  presided  at  burgher  banquets  with  a 
grace  which  Charles  could  have  hardly  matched.  His  personal 
graces,  for  the  moment,  took  the  rank  of  virtues.  ^'  Such  were 
the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  his  eyes,"  says  his  privy  councillor^ 
Tassis,  ^^  that  with  a  single  glance  he  made  all  hearts  his 
own,''^  yet,  nevertheless,  the  predestined  victim  secretly  felt 
himself  the  object  of  a  marksman  who  had  no  time  for  painted 
popinjays,  but  who  rarely  missed  his  aim.  ^^The  whole 
countiy  is  at  the  devotion  of  the  Prince,  and  nearly  every  one 
of  its  inhabitants  fif  such  was  his  secret  language  to  his  royal 
brother,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  exuberant  manifestations 
ihich  preceded  his  own  entrance  to  Brussels. 

While  the  Governor  still  tarried  at  Louvain,  his  secretaiy^ 
BBCovedo,  was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  the  departure  of 
the  Spaniards,:^  for,  notwithstanding  his  original  reluctance 
and  the  suspicions  of  Orange,  Don  John  loyally  intended  to 
keep  Mb  promise.  He  even  advanced  twenty-seven  thousand 
florins  towards  the  expense  of  their  removal,§  but  to  raise  the 
whole  amount  required  for  transportation  and  arrears,  was  a 
difiScult  matter.  The  estates  were  slow  in  providing  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  which  they  had  stipu- 
lated to  furnish.  The  Bang's  credit,  moreover,  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  His  previous  bonds  had  not  been  duly  honored,  and 
there  had  even  been  instances  of  royal  repudiation,  which  by 


*  Taasia,  iy.  326. 

t  Letter  of  Bon  John  to  Philip,  April  1,  15t7,  in  the  appendix  to  the  inter- 
cepted letters,  Discoars  Sommier  dee  Justes  Oaoses,  etc.  Qui  ont  contrainct  les 
Bitat»Oeneranz  de  ponrreoir  a  leur  defence  contre  le  Seign'.  D.  Jeban  d'Ans- 
trioe,  p.  41— Ed.  G.  Sylviua,  Anvera.,  1677. 

t  Letter  of  Esoovedo,  Discoura  Sommier,  etc,  p.  24,  sqq.    §  Bor,  x.  80S,  807. 
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no  means  lightened  the  task  of  the  financier^  in  effecting  the 
new  loans  required.*  Escovedo  was  very  blunt  in  his  language 
upon  this  topic^  and  both  Don  John  and  himself  urged  punc- 
tuaUty  in  all  future  payments.  They  entreated  that  the  bills 
drawn  in  Philip's  name  upon  Lombardy  bankers^  and  dis- 
counted at  a  heavy  rate  of  int^est,  by  the  Fuggers  of  Ant- 
werp, might  be  duly  provided  for  at  maturity.  "  I  earnestly 
beg/'  said  Escovedo,  "  that  your  Majesty  will  see  to  the  pay- 
ment of  these  bills^  at  all  events  f  adding,  with  amusing  sim- 
plicity, "this  will  be  a  means  of  recovering  your  Majesty's- 
credit,  and  as  for  my  own,  I  don't  care  to  lose  it,  small  though 
it  be."  Don  John  was  even  more  solicitous.  "  For  the  love 
of  God,  Sire,"  he  wrote,  "  do  not  be  delinquent  now.  You 
must  reflect  upon  the  necessity  of  recovering  your  credit.  K 
this  receives  now  the  final  blow,  all  will  desert  your  Majesty, 
and  the  soldiers  too  will  be  driven  to  desperation,  "f 

By  dint  of  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  Escovedo,  and 
through  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  character,  the  necessary 
funds  were  raised  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  There  was, 
however,  a  difficulty  among  the  officers,  as  to  the  right  of  com- 
manding the  army  on  the  homeward  march.  Don  Alonzo  de 
Vargas,  as  chief  of  the  cavalry,  was  appointed  to  the  post  by  the 
Governor,  but  Valdez,  Eomero,  and  other  veterans,  indignantly 
refused  to  serve  imder  one  whom  they  declared  their  inferior 
officer.  Th^re  was  much  altercation  and  heartburning,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  compromise  the  matter  by  the 
appointment  of  Count  Mansfeld  to  the  chief  command.  This 
was,  however,  only  adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  All  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  superiority  accorded  to  a  foreigner,  and  Alonzo 
de  Vargas,  especially  offended,  addressed  most  insolent  lan- 
guage to  the  Governor.}:    Nevertheless,  the  arrangement  was 


*  See  the  letters  of  Escovedo  in  the  interoepted  letters,  Discours  Sommier, 
eto.,  passim.  , 

f  Letter  of  Escovedo  to  the  Kmg,  6  Avril,  1577,  in  Disoours  Sommier,  etc., 
p.  11.    Letter  of  Don  John  to  the  ELing,  Discours  Sommier,  etc,  p.  34,  appendix. 

X  Bor,  X.  807,    Hoofd,  xii.  496. 
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maintained,  and  the  troops  finally  took  their  departure  from 
the  country,  in  the  latter  days  of  ApriL*    A  vast  concourse  of 
citizens  witnessed  their  departure,  and  could  hardly  believe 
dieir  eyes,  as  they  saw  this  incubus  at  last  rolling  off,  by 
which  the  land  had  so  many  years  been  crushed.f    Their  joy, 
althou^  extravagant,  was,  however,  limited  by  the  reflection 
that  ten  thousand  Germans  still  remained  in  the  provinces, 
attached  to  the  royal  service,  and  that  there  was  even  yet  a 
possibility  that  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  feint.    In 
troth,  Escovedo,  although  seconding  the  orders  of  Don  John, 
to  procure  the  removal  of  these  troops,  did  not  scruple  to  ex- 
press his  regret  to  the  King,  and  his  doubts  as  to  the  result. 
He  had  been  ever  in  hopes  that  an  excuse  might  be  found  in 
the  conditicm  of  affidrs  in  France,  to  justify  the  retention  of 
the  forc^  near  that  frontier.    He  assured  the  King  that  he 
felt  very  doubtful  as  to  what  turn  matters  might  take,  after 
the  soldiers  were  gone,  seeing  the  great  unruliness  which  even 
their  presence  had  been  insufficient  completely  to  cheeky    He 
had  hoped  that  they  might  be  retained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ready  to  seize  the  islands  at  the  first  opportunity.     "  For  my 
part,"  he  wrote,  "  I  care  nothing  for  the  occupation  of  places 
within  the  interior,  but  the  islands  must  be  secured.     To  do 
this,"  he  continued,  with  a  deceitful  allusion  to  the  secret 
projects  of  Don  John,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  difficult  than 
to  effect  the  scheme  upon  England.    If  the  one  were  accom- 
pUehed,  the  other  would  be  easily  enough  managed,  and 
would  require  but  moderate  means.    Let  not  your  Majesty 
suppose  that  I  say  this  as  favoring  the  plan  of  Don  John,  for 
this  I  put  entirely  behind  me.''§ 


♦  Bor,  X  807.  Hoofd,  liL  496.    Strada,  ix.  433. 

f  Among  the  maQj  witticigms  perpetrated  upon  this  occasion,  the  following 
specimen  may  be  thought  worth  preserving : — 

"Boeticagens  Abiit:  cur  ploras  Belgicaf  dioam 
A  quod  in  0  non  est  litera  versa  queror." 

Bor,  X.  807.    Hoo^  xil  496. 
t  letter  of  Escovedo  to  the  Zing,  6  Abril,  1677,  in  Discours  Sommler,  etc, 
^  16,  ^pendii. 
§  letter  of  Escovedo,  9  April,  1677,  Discours  Sommier,  p.  60. 
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Notwithstanding  these  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  govemment,  the  troops 
readily  took  up  their  line  of  inarch,  and  never  paused  till  they 
reached  Lombardy.*  Don  John  wrote  repeatedly  to  the 
King,  warmly  urging  the  claims  of  these  veterans,  and  of 
their  distinguished  officers,  Bomero,  Avila,  Yaldez,  Montes- 
docca,  Yerdugo,  Mondragon,  and  others,  to  his  bountiful  con- 
sideration. They  had  departed  in  very  ill  humour,  not  having 
received  any  recompense  for  their  long  and  arduous  servicea. 
Certainly,  if  unflinching  endurance,  desperate  valor,  and  con- 
genial-cruelty, could  atone  in  the  monarch's  eyes  for  the 
mutiny,  which  had  at  last  compelled  their  withdrawal,  then 
were  these  laborers  worthy  of  their  hire.  Don  John  had 
pacified  them  by  assurances  that  they  should  receive  adequate 
rewardB  on  their  arrival  in  Lombardy,  and  had  urged  the  full 
satisfaction  of  their  claims  and  lus  promises  in  the  strongest 
language.  Although  Don  Alonzo  de  Yaigas  had  abused  him 
"  with  flying  colors,''f  as  he  expressed  himBclf,  yet  he  has- 
tened to  intercede  for  him  with  the  King  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms.  ^^  His  impatience  has  not  surprised  me,''  said 
the  Governor,  "  although  I  regret  that  he  has  been  offended, 
for  I  love  and  esteem  him  much.  He  has  served  many  years 
with  great  distinction,  and  I  can  certify  that  his  character  tot 
purity  and  religion  is  something  extraordinaiy.'^t 

The  first  scene  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  had  been  the 
evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  command  of  this  most  important  fortress  should  he 
conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Aerschot.§  EUs  claims  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, under  the  authority  of  the  State  Council^  and 
as  chief  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  could  hardly  be  passed  over, 
yet  he  was  a  man  whom  neither  party  trusted.    He  was  too 


•  Mendoza>  x?L  836.    Van.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  283.    Strada,  Sx.  433. 
f  Letter  of  Don  John  to  the  King,  7  Abril,  1577,  in  Disooora  Sommier,  p.  29, 
i^pendiz.-^"  Y  qnexase  tan  a  baaderaa  desplegadas  de  mL" 
t  Ibid. 
§  Bor,  X.  806.    Cabrera,  zl  907.    Ifeteren,  vL  119. 
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visibly  governed  by  interested  motives.    Arrogant  wheie  he 
&It  secure  of  his  own,  or  doubtful  as  to  another's  position,  he 
could  be  staple  and  cringing  when  the  relations  changed. 
He  refused  an  interview  with  William  of  Orange  before  con- 
golting  with  Don  John,  and  solicited  one  afterwards  when  he 
found  that  every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  conciliate  the 
Prince.*    He  was  insolent  to  the  Govemor-Gkneral  himself 
in  February,  and  respectM  in  March.    He  usurped  the  first 
place  in  ihe  church,f  before  Don  John  had  been  acknowledged 
(Governor,  and  was  the  first  to  go  forth  to  welcome  him  after 
the  matter  had  been  arranged.    He  made  a  scene  of  virtuous 
indignation  in  the  State  Council,  j:  because  he  was  accused  of 
place-hunting,  but  was  diligent  to -secure  an  office  of  the 
highest  dignity  which  the  Governor  could  bestow.    Whatever 
may  have  been  his  merits,  it  is  certain  that  he  inspired  confi-^ 
dence  neither  in  the  adherents  of  the  King  nor  of  the  Prince ; 
while  he  by  turns  professed  the  warmest  regard  both  to  the 
one  party  and  the  other.     Spaniards  and  patriots,  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  suspected  the  man  at  the  same  moment,  and 
ever  attributed  to  his  conduct  a  meaning  which  was  the  re- 
verse of  the  apparent.§    Such  is  often  the  judgment  passed 
upon  those  who  fish  in  troubled  waters  only  to  fiU  their  ovm 
nets. 

The  Duke,  however,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  citadel. 
Sancho  d'Avila,  the  former  constable,  refused,  vrith  Castillian 
haughtiness,  to  surrender  the  place  to  his  successor,  but  ap- 
pointed his  lieutenant,  Martin  d'Oyo,  to  perform  that  cere- 
mony.ll  Escovedo,  standing  upon  the  drawbridge  vrith 
Aerechot,  administered  the  oath  :  "  I,  Philip,  Duke  of  Aer- 
schot,''  said  the  new  constable,  ^^  solemnly  swear  to  hold  this 


•  Gadiard,  Oorrespondance  de  GuiUamne  le  Tadt,  iiL,  Pre&oe»  p.  It.  and 
BoteL 

t  TaaoB,  iiL  241.— Compare  Van  d.  Vynckt,  il  228. 

t  Archiyes  et  GdreBpondanoe,  yi  66. 

§  Ibid^  vl  66,  67.— Compttre  letter  of  Eaoovedo^  Dfacoora  Sommier,  p.  18,  ap- 
pendix. 

|Bor,x.806.    ICeteren,  yL  119.    Hooffl,  xiL  494.    Cabrens  xL  907. 
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castle  for  the  King,  and  for  no  others."  To  which  Escovedo 
added,  '^  God  help  yon,  with  all  his  angels,  if  you  keep  your 
oath  ;  if  not,  may  the  Devil  cany  you  away,  body  and  souL" 
The  few  by-standers  cried  Amen ;  and  with  this  hasty  ceremony, 
the  keys  were  delivered,  the  prisoners,  Egmont,  Capres,  Qt)ig- 
nies,  and  others,  liberated,  and  the  Spaniards  ordered  to 
march  forth.* 


^  Bor,  Meteren,  Hooffil,  ubi  sup.    Mendosi,  x?i  326^  326.    Cabrera^  xL  908. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    UNDER    SIDE    OF  THE    OAEDS. 

SSriomphal  entrance  of  Don  John  into  Brussels— Beverse  of  the  pictore— 
AsaljBis  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  Don  John  and  Esoovedo  with 
Antonio  Perez — ^Plots  against  the  Governor's  liberty— His  desponding 
laogoage  and. gloom j  anticipations — Becommendation  of  severe  measures 
— Position  and  principles  of  Orange  and  his  family — His  private  views  on 
the  question  of  peace  and  war — His  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Ana- 
iNiptists  censured  by  his  fHends— Death  of  Yighns — ^New  mission  from  the 
Goremor  to  Orange— Details  of  the  Gertmydenberg  conferences — ^Nature 
and  results  of  these  negotiations— Papers  exchanged  between  the  envoys 
and  Orange — Peter  Panis  executed  for  heresy — ^Three  parties  in  the  Kethe^ 
lands— Dissimulation  of  Don  John— His  dread  of  capture. 

As  already  narrated^  the  soldiery  had  retired  definitely  from 

tiie  country  at  the  end  of  April,  after  which  Don  John  made 

hifl  tritiinphal  entrance  into  Brussels  on  the  1st  of  May.    It 

^<^  loDg  since  so  festive  a  May-day  had  gladdened  the  hearts 

of  Brabant.     So  much  holiday  magnificence  had  not  been 

8een  in  the  Netherlands  for  years.    A  solemn  procession  of 

buighera,  preceded  by  six  thousand  troops,  and  garnished  by 

the  tree  companies  of  archers  and  musketeers,  in  their  pic- 

toresque  costumes,  escorted  the  young  prince  along  the  streets 

of  the  capital.    Don  John  was  on  horseback,  wrapped  in  a 

long  green  cloak,  riding  between  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and  the 

Papal  nuncio.^    He    passed   beneath    countless   triumphal 


♦  Bor,  X.  811.  Meteren,  vl  120.  Hoofd,  xii  600,  sqq.  Van  d.  VTUckt, 
B.  233.  Strada,  ix  433.  Lettre  de  Barthelemi  Liebart  (avocat  et  bailli  General 
de  Tonmay)  3me  Mai,  IS^Y.-^^Estant  le  S^  Dom  Jean  aflfUbl^  d'un  manteau 
de  dr^  do  couleur  yerd,"  etc   The  Duke  of  Aerschot  was  magnificent  as  usual- 
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arches.  Banners  waved  before  him,  on  which  the  battle  of 
licpanto,  and  other  strikmg  scenes  in  his  life,  were  em- 
blazoned. Minstrels  sang  verses,  poets  recited  odes,  rhetoric 
clubs  enacted  &ntastic  dramas  in  his  honor,  as  he  rode  along. 
Young  virgins  crowned  him  with  laurels.  Fair  women  in- 
numerable were  clustered  at  every  window,  roof,  and  balcony, 
their  bright  robes  floating  like  summer  clouds  above  him. 
"  Softly  from  those  lovely  clouds,"  says  a  gallant  chronicler, 
"  descended  the  gentle  rain  of  flowers."*  Garlands  were  strewed 
before  his  feet,  laurelled  victory  sat  upon  his  brow.  The  same 
conventional  enthusiasm  and  decoration  which  had  charac- 
terized the  holiday  marches  of  a  thousand  conventional  heroes 
were  successfully  produced.  The  proceedings  began  with  the 
church,  and  ended  with  the  banquet,  the  day  was  propitious, 
the  populace  pleased,  and  after  a  brilliant  festival,  Don  tTohn 
of  Austria  saw  himself  Govemor-Q«neral  of  the  provinces. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  customary  oaths,  to  be  kept 
with  the  customary  conscientiousness,  were  rendered  at  the 
Town  House,t  and  for  a  brief  moment  all  seemed  smiling  and 
serene. 

There  was  a  reverse  to  the  picture.  In  truth,  no  language 
can  describe  the  hatred  which  Don  John  entertained  for  the 
Netherlands  and  all  the  inhabitants.  He  ^had  come  to  the 
country  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  English  throne,  and 
he  never  spoke,  in  his  private  letters,  of  the  provinces  or  the 
people  but  in  terms  of  abhorrence.  He  was  in  a  "  Babylon 
of  disgust,"  in  a  "  Hell,"  surrounded  by  "  drunkards,"  "  wine- 
skins," ^^  scoundrels,"  and  the  like.  From  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  he  had  strained  every  nerve  to  retain  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  to  send  them  away  by  sea.  when  it  should  be  no 
longer  feasible  to  keep  ihem.  Esoovedo  shared  in  the  senti- 
ments and  entered  fully  into  the  schemes  of  his  chief.    The 

"  Veatu  d'un  collet  de  reloTirs  rouge  cremoisy  brod6  d'or,"  etc.,  etc.— n)id.,  apad 
Gachard,  Docmnens  In^dits  concemant  I'Histoire  de  la  Belgique  (BnixeUeSi  1833X 
1362-364. 

^  "  Een  liefljke  reeghen  nit  200  heldere  wolken."— Hoofil,  zil  500. 

fBor,  Z.812.    Meteren,Yi  12a 
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plot^  the  secret  enterprise,  was  the  great  cause  of  the  advent 
of  Don  John  in  the  uncongenial  clime  of  Flanders.  It  had 
been,  therefore,  highly  important,  in  his  estimation,  to  set,  as 
soon  as  possible,  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
bosiiiess.  He  accordingly  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Antonio  Perez,  the  King's  most  confidential  Secretary  of  State 
at  that  p^od.  That  the  GKjvemor  was  plotting  no  treason  is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  context  of  his  letters.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  ezpansiveness  of  his  character,  when  he 
was  dealing  with  one  whom  he  deemed  his  close  and  trusty 
fiiend,  he  occasionally  made  use  of  expressions  which  might  be 
made  to  seem  equivocal  This  was  still  more  the  case  with 
poor  Escovedo.  Devoted  to  his  master,  and  depending  most 
implicitty  upon  the  honor  of  Perez,  he  indulged  in  language 
which  might  be  tortured  into  a  still  more  suspicious  shitpe, 
when  the  deviUsh  arts  of  Perez  and  the  universal  distrust  of 
Philip  were  tending  steadily  to  that  end.  For  Perez— on  the 
whole,  the  boldest,  deepest,  and  most  unscrupulous  villain  in 
that  pit  of  duplicity,  the  Spanish  court — was  engaged  at  that 
moment  with  Philip,  in  a  plot  to  draw  from  Don  John  and 
Escovedo,  by  means  of  this  correspondence,  the  proofs  of  a 
treason  which  the  King  and  minister  both  desired  to  find. 
The  lettere  fix)m  Spain  were  written  with  this  view — ^those 
fiom  FlandeiB  were  interpreted  to  that  end.  Every  confi- 
dential letter  received  by  Perez  was  immediately  laid  by  him 
before  the  King,  every  letter  which  the  artful  demon  wrote 
was  filled  with  hints  as  to  the  danger  of  the  King's  learning 
the  existence  of  the  correspondence,  and  with  promises  of  pro- 
foond  secrecy  upon  his  own  part,  and  was  thenlmmediately 
placed  in  Philip's  hands,  to  receive  his  comments  and  criticisms, 
before  being  copied  and  despatched  to  the  Netherlands.*  The 

*  Maoj  of  these  letters  are  contained  in  a  reiy  valuable  MS.  collection  be- 
longing to  the  royal  library  at  the  Hague,  and  entitled  "Cartas  qu'el  Sefior 
I>on  Juan  de  Austria  y  d  Secretario  Joan  de  Escobedo,  desdfradaa,  escribieron 
iSo.  lCag<i.  7  Antonio  Perez,  desde  Flandes."  It  is  probable  that  these  copies 
vere  made  by  the  direction  of  Perez  himself^  when  obliged  to  deposit  the  ori- 
ginals before  the  judges  of  Aragon.— Vide  Gachaid,  Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit 
de  la  Bibtiothdque  Boyale  de  la  Hayo,  etc.    Bullet  Coul  Roy.  xiiL 
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minister  was  playing  a  bold,  mniderous,  and  treacherous  game, 
and  played  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  Escovedo  was  lured  to 
his  destruction,  Don  John  was  made  to  fret  his  heart  away, 
and  Philip — ^more  deceived  than  aU — was  betrayed  in  what  he 
considered  his  affections,  and  made  the  mere  tool  of  a  man  as 
&lse  as  himself  and  infinitely  more  accomplished. 

Almost  inmiediately  after  the  arrival  of  Don  John  in  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  begun  to  express  the  greatest  impatience 
for  Esoovedo,  who  had  not  been  able  to  accompany  his  master 
upon  his  journey,  but  without  whose  assistance  the  GrovemOT 
could  accomplish  none  of  his  undertakings.  ^^  Being  a  man, 
not  an  angel,  I  cannot  do  all  which  I  have  to  do,''  said  he  to 
Perez,  "without  a  single  person  in  whom  I  can  confide.^* 
He  protested  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  he  was  then 
doing.  He  went  to  bed  at  twelve  and  rose  at  seven,  without 
having  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which  to  take  his  food  regularly ; 
in  consequence  of  all  which  he  had  already  had  three  fevers. 
He  was  plunged  into  a  world  of  distrust.  Every  man  sus- 
pected him,  and  he  had  himself  no  confidence  in  a  single 
individual  throughout  that  whole  Babylon  of  disgusts.  He 
observed  to  Perez  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  show  his  letters 
to  the  King,  or  to  read  them  in  the  Coimcil,  as  he  meant 
always  to  speak  the  truth  in  whatever  he  should  write.  He 
was  sure  that  Perez  would  do  all  for  the  best ;  and  there  is 
something  touching  in  these  expressions  of  an  honest  purpose 
towards  Philip,  and  of  generous  confidence  in  Perez,  while 
the  two  were  thus  artfully  attempting  to  inveigle  him  into 
damaging  revelations.  The  Netherlanders  certainly  had  small 
cause  to  love  or  trust  their  new  Governor,  who  very  sincerely 
detested  and  suspected  them,  but  Philip  had  little  reason  to 
complain  of  his  brother.  "  Tell  me  if  my  letters  are  read  in 
Council,  and  what  his  Majesty  says  about  them,"  he  wrote  ; 
"and,  above  all,  send  money.  I  am  driven  to  desperation  at 
finding  myself  sold  to  this  people,  utterly  unprovided  as  I  am. 


<»  Cartas   del   Sefior  Don  J.  d'Austria  y  el  Sefior/Esoobodo,  Ma,  t  1—4^ 
21  Dio,  1676. 
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and  knowing  the  slow  manner  in  which  all  afiairs  are  con- 
dncted  in  Spain/'* 

He  informed  the  King  that  there  was  but  one  man  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  he  was  called  the  Prince  of  Orange.  To 
him  everything  was  communicated,  with  him  everything  was 
negotiated,  opinions  expressed  by  him  were  implTcitiiy  followed. 
The  Governor  vividly  described  the  misgivings  with  which  he  had 
placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  states  by  going  to  Louvain, 
and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to  send  away 
the  troops.  After  this  concession,  he  complained  that  the  inso- 
lence of  the  states  had  increased.  "  They  think  that  they  can 
do  and  imdo  what  they  like,  now  that  I  am  at  their  mercy," 
he  wrote  to  Philip.  "  Nevertheless,  I  do  what  you  command 
without  regarding  tJuxt  I  am  aoldy  and  that  I  am  in  great  danger 
of  losing  my  liberty,  a  loss  which  I  dread  more  than  anything 
in  the  world,' for  I  wish  to  remain  justified  before  God  and  men."f 
He  expressed,  however,  no  hopes  as  to  the  result.  Disrespect 
and  rudeness  could  be  pushed  no  further  than  it  had  already 
gone,  while  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  actual  governor  of  the 
country,  considered  Jbis  own  preservation  dependent  upon 
msdntaining  things  as  they  then  were.  Don  John,  therefore, 
advised  the  King  steadily  to  make  preparations  for  "a  rude 
and  terrible  war," J  which  vma  not  to  be  avoided,  save  by  a 
miracle,  and  which  ought  not  to  find  him  in  this  unprepared 
state.  He  protested  that  it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
boldness  wMch  the  people  felt  at  seeing  him  thus  defenseless. 
"They  say  publicly,"  he  continued,  "  that  your  Majesty  is  not 
to  be  feared,  not  being  capable  of  carrying  on  a  war,  and 
having  consumed  and  exhausted  every  resource.  One  of  the 
greatest  injuries  ever  inflicted  upon  us  was  by  Marquis  Havr^, 
who,  after  his  return  from  Spain,  went  about  publishing  every- 
where the  poverty  of  the  royal  exchequer.  This  has  em- 
boldened them  to  rise,  for  they  believe  that,  whatever  the 

^  Cartas  del  Sellor  Don  J.   d*Aufltria  y  el  Sefior  Eaoobedo,    MS.  f.  1-4, 
21  Dic^  16t6.  . 
f  C^irtas  del  S.  Don  Joan,  etc.,  1£S.,  £  4r-12j  2  Jan.,  1577. 
t  **  Una  crudayteriWegnerra."— Ibid. 
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disposition,  there  is  no  strength  to  chastise  them.    They  see  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  reasoning  in  the  absence  of 
new  levies,  and  in  the  heavy  arrearages  due  to  the  old  troops."* 
He  protested  that  he  desired,  at  leitst,  to  be  equal  to  the 
enemy,  without  asking,  as  others  had  usually  done,  for  double 
the  amount  of  the  hostile  force.    He  gave  a  glance  at  the 
foreign,  complications  of  the  Netherlands,  telling  Philip  that 
the  estates  were  intriguing  both  with  France  and  England. 
The  English  envoy  had  expressed  much  uneasiness  at  the  pos- 
sible departure  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Neth^dands 
by  sea,  coupling  it  with  a  probable  attempt  to  liberate  the 
Queen  of  Scots.    Don  John,  who  had  come  to  the  provinces 
for  no  other  purpose,  and  whose  soul  had  been  full  of  that 
romantic  scheme,  of  course  stoutly  denied  and  ridiculed  the 
idea.  "  Such  notions,"  he  had  said  to  the  envoy,  "  were  subjects 
fer  laughter.    If  the  troops  were  removed  from  the  country, 
it  was  to  strengthen  his  Majesty's  force  in  the  Levanf't 
Mr.    Rogers,  much    comforted,  had    expressed    the    waim 
friendship  which  Elizabeth  entertained  both  for  his  Majesty 
and  his  Majesty's  representative  ;  protestations  which  could 
hardly  seem  very  sincere,  after  the  series  of  attempts  at  the 
Queen's  life,  undertaken  so  recently  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
Majesty's  former  representative.    Nevertheless,  Don  John  had 
responded  with  great  cordiality,  had  begged  for  Elizabeth's  por- 
trait, and  had  expressed  the  intention,  if  affiedrs  went  as  he  hoped, 
to  go  privately  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  her 
royal  hand.l    Don  John  further  informed  the  King,  upon  the 
envoy's  authority,  that  Elizabeth  had  refused  assistance  to  the 
estates,  saying,  if  she  stirred  it  would  be  to  render  aid  to 
PhUipy  especially  if  France  should  meddle  in  the  matter.     As 
to  France,  the  (lovemor  advised  Philip  to  hold  out  hopes  to 
Alengon  of  espousing  the  Infanta,  but  by  no  means  ever  to 

^  Cartas  del  a  Don  Joan,  etc,  MR,  t  4-12,  2  Jan.,  16YY.  f  ^^^^ 

t  " 7  70  oompedirle  su  retrato  7  didendo  qae  si  las  oossas  de  aqni  to> 

massenassiento  come  esperava,  hiria  priyidamente  a  besar  la  las  .97iana«."-r-Ibld. 

Upon  this  passage  in  his  brother's  letter,  Philip  made  the  pith7  annotatloo, 

**Muctw  dddrfve  esto ;  that  was  saTing  a  good  deal"— n)id. 
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folfil  sach  a  promise^  as  the  Dnke,  ^^  besides  being  the  shield 
of  heretics,  "was  nnscrapuloiiBly  addicted  to  in&mous  vices/'^ 
A  month  later,  Escovedo  described  the  downfall  of  Don 
John's  hopes  and  his  own  in  dismal  language. — ^^You  are 
aware/'  he  wrote  to  Perez,  "<Aa*  a  throne — a  chair  with  a 
canopy — ^is  onr  intention  and  onr  appetite,  and  all  the  r^t  is 
good  for  nothing.    Having  failed  in  our  scheme,  we  are  des- 
perate and  like  madmen.    All  is  now  weariness  and  death.''f 
Haying  expressed  himself  in  such  desponding  accents,  he  con- 
tinued, a  few  days  afkerwiuds,  in  the  same  lugubrious  vein, 
^'I  am  ready  to  hang  myself,''  said  he,  '^and  I  would  have 
done  it  already,  if  it  were  not  for  keeping  myself  as  execu- 
tioner for  those  who  have  done  us  so  much  harm.    Ah,  Senor 
Antonio  Perez  I"  he  added,  "  what  terrible  pertinacity  have 
those  devils  shown  in  making  us  give  up  our  plot.  It  seems  as 
though  Hen  were  opened  and  had  sent  forth  heaps  of  demons 
to  oppose  our  schemes.":^    After  these  vigorous  ejaculations 
he  proceeded  to  inform  his  firiend  that  the  English  envoy  and 
the  estates,  governed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  whose 
power  were  the  much-coveted  ships,  had  prevented  the  depar- 
ture of  the  troops  by  sea.    "  These  devils  complain  of  the 
expenae,"  said  he  ;  "but  we  woidd  willingly  swallow  the  cost 
if  we  could  only  get  the  ships."    He  then  described  Don 
John  88  80  cast  down  by  his  disappointment  as  to  be  fit  for 
nothing,  and  most  desirous  of  quitting  the  Netherlands  as 
soon  as  possible.    He  had  no  disposition  to  govern  these  wine- 
8kin8.§    Any  one  who  ruled  in  the  provinces  was  obliged  to 


*  '^Porqae  de  mas  de  ser  esto  el  eecudo  de  los  heregea^  ae  tiene  entendido  que 
no  baoe  escrapiilo  del  pecado  ne&ndo." — ^Ibid. 

f  Ctfta8»  etc.,  MS.,  £  12,  3  Feb.,  15*11. — "Yin  se  prevenga y  orea qae  aflla 7 
ccniina  es  imestro  intento  y  apetito,  7  que  todo  lo  demas  es  Tmproprio  7  qoe 
abie&doie  caTdo  la  tra(a*de  aquel  amigo  oon  loqual  estamos  desperados  7  oomo 
looos;  todo  a  de  ser  capsando  7  muerte." 

i  Oartas,  etc,  MS.,  £  12-16, 1  Feb.,  1677.— "Esto7  per  aoroanne,  7a  lo  habia 
hecbo smo  me  gnardase  para  verdugo  de  quien  tanto  mal  nos  hace.  Al  Sefior 
Antonio  Perez  7  qne  pertixuuaa  7  tenibilidad  a  side  la  desos  demonios  en  qnitamos 
nueetra  tra^:  el  7nfiemo  parece  que  sea  abierto  7  qae  enbian  de alUL  gentea  a 
montooes  a  este  efeto.** 

§  "  T  para  gobiemar  estos  (meros  realmente  no  lo  qoiere.''— lUd. 
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do  exactly  what  they  ordered  him  to  do.  Such  rule  was  not 
to  the  taste  of  Don  John.  Without  any  comparison,  a  woman 
would  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  man,  and  Escovedo 
accordingly  suggested  the  Empress  Dowager,  or  Madame  de 
Parma,  or  even  Madame  de  Lorraine.  He  further  recommen- 
ded that  the  Spanish  troops,  thus  forced  to  leave  the  Nether- 
lands by  land,  should  be  employed  against  the  heretics  in 
France.  This  would  be  a  salvo  for  the  disgrace  of  removing 
them.*  "  It  would  be  read  in  history,"  continued  the  Secre- 
tary, "  that  the  troops  went  to  France  in  order  to  render  as- 
sistance in  a  great  religious  necessity ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  be  on  hand  to  chastise  these  drunkards,  if  necessary.f 
To  have  the  troops  in  France  is  aknost  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  here.''  He  begged  to  be  forgiven  if  he  spoke  incohe- 
rently. 'T  was  no  wonder  that  he  should  do  so,  for  his  reason 
had  been  disordered  by  the  blow  which  had  been  received. 
As  for  Don  John,  he  was  dying  to  leave  the  country,  and 
although  the  force  was  small  for  so  great  a  general,  yet  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  lead  these  troops  to  France  in  person. 
"  It  would  sound  well  in  history,"  said  poor  Escovedo,  who 
always  thought  of  posterity,  without  ever  dreaming  that  his 
own  private  letters  would  be  destined,  after  three  centuries,  to 
comment  and  earnest  investigation  ;  ^^  it  would  sound  well  in 
history,  that  Don  John  went  to  restore  the  French  kingdom 
and  to  extirpate  heretics,  with  six  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse.  'Tis  a  better  employment,  too,  than  to 
govern  such  vile  creatures  as  these.  "J 

If,  however,  all  their  plans  should  fail,  the  Secretary  sug- 
gested to  his  friend  Antonio,  that  he  must  see  and  make 
courtiers  of  them.  He  suggested  that  a  strong  administration 
might  be  formed  in  Spain,  with  Don  John,  the  Marquis  de  Los 
Velez,  and  the  Duke  of  Sesa.  "  With  such  chiefs,  and  with 
Anthony  and  John§  for  acolytes,"  he  was  of  opinion  that  much 


•  Cartas,  etc,  MS.,  £  12-16.  1  Feb.,  1577. 

t  "T  tanbien  aervirA  osto  de  refrenar  estos  borrachoe." — ^Ibid. 

t  "  Se  olgard  mas  de  servir  en  esto  que  no  en  gorierno  de  tap  rain  gente.^'-'-Ibid. 

§  Yiz.,  John  of  Esooyedo  and  Antony  Perez. 
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good  work  might  be  donc^  and  that  Don  John  might  become 
"the  staff  for  his  Majesty's  old  age/'*  He  implored  Perez,  in 
the  most  urgent  language,  to  procure  Philip's  consent  that  his 
brother  should  leave  the  provinces.  "  Otherwise/'  said  he,  "  we 
shall  see  the  destruction  of  the  fiiend  whom  we  so  much  love  ! 
He  win  ^become  seriously  ill,  and  if  so,  good  night  to  him  !f 
His  body  is  too  delicate."  Escovedo  protested  that  he  would 
rather  die  himself.  ^^In  the  catastrophe  of  Don  John's 
death,"  he  continued,  "  adieu  the  court,  adieu  the  world !" 
He  would  incontinently  buiy  himself  among  the  mountains 
of  San  Sebastian,  ^^  preferring  to  dwell  among  wild  animals 
than  among  courtiers."  Escovedo  accordingly,  not  urged 
by  the  most  disinterested  motives  certainly,  but  with  as  warm 
a  friendship  for  his  master  as  princes  usually  inspire,  proceeded 
to  urge  upon  Perez  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  man  who  was 
able  to  help  them.  The  first  step  was  to  get  him  out  of  the 
Netherlands.  That  was  his  constant  thought,  by  day  and 
night.  As  it  would  hardly  be  desirable  for  him  to  go  alone,  it 
seemed  proper  that  Escovedo  should,  upon  some  pretext,  be 
first  sent  to  Spain.  Such  a  pretext  wotdd  be  easily  found,  be- 
cause, as  Don  John  had  accepted  the  government,  ^^  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him,  to  do  all  which  the  rascals  bade  him.":{: 
After  these  minute  statements,  the  Secretary  warned  his  cor- 
respondent of  the  necessity  of  secrecy,  adding  that  he  espe- 
cially feared  ^^all  the  court  ladies,  great  and  small,  but  that 
he  in  everything  confided  entirely  in  Perez." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Don  John  wrote  to  Perez  in  a 
similar  tone.  "Ah,  SeSor  Antonio,"  he  exclaimed,  "how 
certain  is  my  disgrace  and  my  misfortune.  Buined  is  our  en- 
terprise, after  so  much  labor  and  such  skilful  management."§ 
He  ^ms  to  have  commenced  the  work  with  the  very  Spanish 


•  "H  bacalo  por  m  boxes."— Cartas,  eta,  MR,  12-16,  7  Feb.,  157Y. 

t  "*  T  ee  de  caerpo  tan  delicado  que  lo  temo  dezaraos  hia  a  buenas  Doches."— Ibid. 

X  "  Porqiie  reoebido  el  gobiemo  a  de  aoer  lo  que  le  aooDsejaren  estos  beDacos." 
—Ibid. 

§  Cartaa,  eta,  l£a,46  Feb.,  1677,  £  16-18.— "A,  Seflor  Antonio  y cuan  derto 
ea  de  mi  deagrada  y  desdiduH- la  quiebra  do  nostro  designio  tras  muy  trabigado  7 
bien  goido  que  se  tenlA.'' 
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soldiers  who  were  now  to  be  sent  oS  by  land,  and  he  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  let  them  go,  or  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  states.  *^  The  last,  his  conscience,  his  duty, 
and  the  time,  alike  forbade/'^  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  ruin  of  his  plans,  and  '^  could  think  of  nothing 
save  to  turn  hermit,  a  condition  in  which  a  man'a  labors,  be- 
ing spiritual,  might  not  be  entirely  in  yain."f  He  was  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  blow,  he  said,  th!kt  he  was  constantly  thinking 
of  an  anchorite's  life.  That  which  he  had  been  leading  had 
become  intolerable.  He  was  not  fitted  for  the  people  (^  the 
Netherlands,  nor  they  for  him.  Bather  than  stay  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  order  to  appoint  his  successor,  there  was  no 
resolution  he  might  not  take,  even  to  leaving  everything  and 
coming  upon  them  when  they  least  expected  him,  although  he 
were  to  receive  a  bloody  punishment  in  consequence.  He, 
too,  si^^sted  the  Empress,  who  had  all  the  qualities  which  he 
lacked  himself  or  Madame  de  Parma,  or  Madame  de  Lorraine, 
as  each  of  them  was  more  fit  to  govern  the  provinces  than 
he  pretended  to  be.  "  The  people,''  said  he,  plainly,  "  are  Je- 
gitming  to  abhor  me^  and  I  abhor  them  already ''%  He  entrea- 
ted Perez  to  get  him  out  of  the  country  by  fitir  means  or  fonl, 
^^  per  fas  aut  per  n^as"^  His  £riend8  oii^ht  to  procure  his 
liberation,  if  they  wished  to  save  him  from  the  sin  of  disobe- 
dience, and  even  of  in&my.  He  expressed  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  honor  of  his  correspondent,  adding  that  if 
nothing  else  could  procure  his  release,  the  letter  might  be 
shown  to  the  King.  In  general,  the  Governor  was  always 
willing  that  Perez  should  make  what  changes  he  thought 
advisable  in  the  letters  for  his  Majesty,  altering  or  softening 
whatever  seemed  crude  br  harsh,  provided  always  the  main 
point — ^that  of  procuring  his  recal — ^were  steadily  kept  in  view, 
In  this,  said  the  Qovemor,  vehemently,  my  life,  my  honor, 


♦  Cartaa,  etc.,  MS.,  16  Feb.,  1677,  f.  16-18. 

f  "Pues  no  86  en  qae  pensar  sino  en  una  hennita  y  donde  no  sera  en  vano  lo 
que  el  hombre  trabfja  ae  oon  el  espirita"— n>id. 
X  *'  For  U)  que  me  enpie$aii  avoiieoer  y  por  lo  que  yo  les  aboiretoo."— Ibid. 
§IUd. 
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and  mj  soul  are  all  at  stake  ;  for  as  to  the  two  first^  I  shall 
forfeit  them  both  certainly,  and,  in  my  desperate  condition,  I 
shftll  run  great  risk  of  losing  the  last.^ 

On  the  dther  hand,  Perez  was  profuse  in  his  professions  of 
fidendship  both  to  Don  John  and  to  Escovedo  ;  dilating  in  all 
his  letters  upon  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  King  upon 
thesobjectof  his  brother's  recal,  but  giving  occasional  infor- 
mation that  an  incidental  hint  had  been  ventured  which  might 
not  remain  without  effect.    All  these  letters  were,  however, 
laid  before  Philip,  for  his  approval,  before  being  despatched, 
and  the  whole  subject  thoroughly  and  perpetually  discussed 
between  them,  about  which  Perez  pretended  that  he  hardly 
dared  bieathe  a  syllable  to  his  Majesty.    He  had  done  what 
he  oould,  he  said,  while  reading,  piece  by  piece,  to  the  King, 
during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  the  official  despatches  from  the  Nether- 
lands, to  insinuate  such  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  Governor 
and  Escovedo   as  might  seem  admissible,  but   it  was  soon 
obvious  that  no  impression  could  be  made   upon  the  royal 
mind,    Perez  did  not  urge  the  matter,  therefore,  "  because," 
said  he,  ^^  if  the  Eing  should  suspect  that  we  had  any  other 
object  than  his  interests,  we  should  all  be  lost/'f    Every  eflTort 
should  be  made  by  Don  John  and  all  his  friends  to  secure  his 
M^yestf's  entire  confidence,  since  by  that  course  more  progress 
would  be  made  in  their  secret  plans,  than  by  proceedings  con- 
cerning which  the  Governor  wrote   "with  such  fury  and 
anxiety  of  heart/':|:    Perez  warned  Ins  correspondent,  there- 
fore, most  solemnly,  against  the  danger  of  "  striking  the  blow 
without  hitting  the  mark,''  and  tried  to  persuade  him  that  his 
best  interests  required  him  to  protract  his  residence  in  the 
provinces  for  a  longer  period.    He  informed  Don  John  that  his 
disappointment  as  to  the  English  scheme  had  met  with  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  the  Eling,  who  had  wished  his  brother 


♦  Cartas,  etc.,  Ma,  1  Marzo,  151 Y,  t  18-19.— "Que  en  hacerio  me  va  la  vida 
y  onra  j  alma,  porqoe  las  doa  primeraa  partes  perder6  derto— —  7  la  teroera  de 
ptao  desperado  hiia  a  g^ran  riesgo.'* 

t  Cartas,  etc.,  Ma,  £  20-24. 

J  IbicL — "Con  tanta  ftiria  y  cUidado  de  cora^on.**    • 
VOL.  m.  13 
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success.  "  I  have  sold  to  him,  at  as  high  a  price  as  I  could," 
said  Perez,  "  the  magnanimity  with  which  your  Highness  had 
sacrificed,  on  that  occasion,  a  private  object  to  his  service."* 

The  minister  held  the  same  language,  when  writing,  in  a 
still  more  intimate  and  expansive  style,  to  Escovedo.  "  We 
must  avoid,  by  a  thousand  leagues,  the  possibility  of  the 
King's  thinking  us  influenced  by  private  motives,"  he 
observed  ;  "  for  we  know  the  King  and  the  delicacy  of  these 
matters.  The  only  way  to  gain  the  ^od-will  of  the  man  is 
carefully  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  his  tastes,  and  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  occupied  solely  with  his  interests."t 
The  letter,  like  all  the  rest,  being  submitted  to  "  the  man"  in 
question  before  being  sent,  was  underlined  by  him  at  this 
paragraph  and  furnished  with  the  following  annotation : — "  but 
you  must  enlarge  upon  the  passage  which  I  have  marked — say 
more,  even  if  you  are  obliged  to  copy  the  letter,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  the  nature  of  the  reply  "% 

In  another  letter  to  Escovedo,  Perez  enlai^ed  upon  the 
impropriety,  the  impossibility  of  Don  John's  leaving  the 
Netherlands  at  that  time.  The  King  was  so  resolute  upon 
that  point,  he  said,  that  'twas  out  of  the  question  to  suggest 
the  matter.  "  We  should,  by  so  doing,  only  lose  all  credit 
with  him  in  other  things.  Tou  know  what  a  terrible  man  he 
is  ;  if  he  should  once  suspect  us  of  having  a  private  end  in 
view,  we  should  entirely  miss  our  mark."§  Especially  the 
secretary  was  made  acquainted  with  the  enormous  error 
which  would  be  committed  by  Don  John  in  leaving  his  post. 

♦  "Su  Mag^.  ha  manifestado  gran  deseo  de  que  se  hubiera  podido  executaren 
esta  occasion ;  y  yo  le  he  vendido  quaa  caro  he  savido  el  aber  pospuesto  V.  A' 
su  particular  senricio." — Cartas,  eta,  MS.,  20-24. 

t  Cartas,  etc.,  Ma,  f.  24-2Y.— "  Me  pareoe  que  hemoa  de  huir  mU  legoas  de 
que  piense  el  roy  que  tratamoa  tan  do  proposito  de  lo  que  toca  al  Sefior  Don 

Juan pues  conooemos  al  rey  y  cuan  delicadas  materias  de  estado  son  estas^ 

pues  por  el  mismo  caso  no  nos  fiara  nada  y  el  cammo  para  ganar  este  Tunnbre  la 
volurUad  no  a  de  ser  sine  tratar  solamente  de  su  negocio  y  accomodalle  los  estados 
y  los  negocios  a  su  gusto." 

t  "Mas  OS  aviades  de  alargar  en  lo  que  yo  rayo.    Decid  mas  aunque  se  oople 
la  carta,  para  ver  el  animo  de  la  respuesta.'' — ^Ibid. 

§  Cartas,  etc.,  MS^  £  27-32. — "  Porque  no  perdemos  el  credito  coa  el  para 
otras  cosaa,  que  como  Vm.  sabe  es  terribile  hombre,"  etc.,  etc. 
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Perez  *'  had  ventured  into  the  water"  upon  the  Bubject,  he 

said,  by  praising  the  Governor  warmly  to  his  Majesty.     The 

King  had  responded  by  a  hearty  eulogium,  adding  that  the 

greatest  comfort  in  having  such  a  brother  was,  that  he  might 

he  where  his  Majesty  could  not  be.     Therefcfre,  it  was  out  of 

the  question  for  Don  John  to  leave  the  provinces.      The 

greatest  tact  was  necessary,  urged  Perez,  in  dealing  with  the 

King.    If  he  should  once  "suspect  that  we  have  a  private 

purpose,  we  are  lost,  and  no  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  would  be 

able  to  influence  him  afterwards."*    Perez  begged  that  his 

ardent  attachment  to  Don  John  might  be  represented  in  the 

strongest  colors  to  that  high  personage,  who  was  to  be  assured 

that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 

aSedrs  in  Spain,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Escovedo.    "  It 

would  never  do,  however,"  he  continued,  "  to  let  our  man  see 

that  we  desire  it,  for  then  we  should  never  succeed.    The  only 

way  to  conquer  him  is  to  make  him  believe  that  things  are 

going  on  o^  A€  tcishesy  not  as  his  Highness  may  desire,  and 

that  we  have  none  of  us  any  will  but  the  King's."t  Upon  this 

passage  the  "terrible  man"  made  a  brief  annotation  :  "  this 

paragraph  does  admirably,"  he  said,  adding,  with  characteristic 

tautology,  "  and  what  you  say  in  it  is  also  excellent "% 

"  Therefore,"  continued  the  minister,  "  Gk)d  forbid,  Master 
Escovedo,  that  you  should  come  hither  now ;  for  we  should  all 
be  lost.  In  the  English  matter,  I  assure  you  that  his 
Majesty  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  plan  should  succeed, 
either  through  the  Pope,  or  otherwise.  That  puts  me  in 
mind,"  added  Perez,  "  to  say,  body  of  Gk)d  1  Sefior  Escovedo  I 
how  the  devil  came  you  to  send  that  courier  to  Kome  about 
the  English  plot  without  giving  me  warning  ?"§    He  then 

*  "Porqae  la  ora  que  Uegoemos  aesto  somos  perdidos,  y  noabra  Demosthenes 
ni  Cioeron  qui  le  pereuada  deepues."— Cartas,  etc.,  >fS.,  27-32. 

t  "  Pero  no  lo  mostremos  a  este  ombre  jamas  que  lo  deseamos  porque  nunca 
loTOTamofl,"  etc— Ibid. 

X  "  Bate  capitulo  va  muy  bien,  j  lo  que  decis  en  el  tanbien." — ^Rrfd. 

§  ''Oaerpo  de  Dies,  Sefior  Esoobedo,  como  diablos  despacharon  el  correo  a 
Bomasobre  esto  de  Inglaterra,"  etc.-— Ibid.  Upon  this  passage  the  King  has 
>bo  noted  with  his  own  hand :  "  and  this  paragraph  is  even  still  more  to  tho 
pwpOBO,  ("T  este  csapitulo  va  aun  mejor  al  proposito.*')— Ibid. 
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proceeded  to  state  that  the  papal  nuncio  in  Spain  had  been 
much  troubled  in  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  had  sent  for  him. 
"  I  went/'  said  Perez,  "  and  after  he  had  closed  the  door,  and 
looked  through  the  keyhole  to  see  that  there  were  no  listeneis, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  intelligence  fix)m  the 
Pope  as  to  the  demands  made  by  Don  John  upon  his  Holiness 
for  buils,  briefs,  and  money  to   assist  him  in  his  English 
scheme,  and  that  eighty  thousand  ducats  had  already  been  sent 
to  him  in  consequence.''    Perez  added  that  the  nuncio  was 
very  anxious  to  know  how  the  affiur  should  best  be  communi- 
cated to  the  King,  without  prejudice  to  his  Highness.    He 
had  given  him  the  requisite  advice,  he  continued,  and  had 
himself  subsequently  told  the  King  that,  no  doubt,  letters 
had  been  written  by  Don  John  to  his  Majesty,  communicating 
these  negotiations  at  Some,  but  that  probaUy  the  despatches 
had  been  forgotten.    Thus,  giving  himself  the  appearance  of 
having  smootiied  the  matter  with  the  King,  Perez  concluded 
with  a  practical  suggestion  of  much  importance — ^the  necessity, 
namely,  of  procuring  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  soon  as  possible.    '^  Let  it  never  be  absent  from  your  mind," 
said  he,  '^  that  a  good  occasion  must  be  found  for  finishing 
Orangey  since,  besides  the  service  which  will  thus  be  rendered 
to  our  master y  and  to. the  states,  it  will  be  worth  something  to 
ourselves,"^ 
(        No  apology  is  necessary  for  laying  a  somewhat  extensive 
\    analysis  of  this  secret  correspondence  before  the  reader.    If 
\   there  be  any  value  in  the  examples  of  history,  certainly  few 
^      chronicles  can  furnish  a  more  instructive  moral    Here  are  a 
/      despotic  king  and  his  confidential  minister  laying  their  heads 
1  together  in  one  cabinet ;  the  viceroy  of  the  most  important 
.  provinces  of  the  realm,  with  his  secretary,  deeply  conferring 
•in  another,  not  as  to  the  manner  of  advancing  the  great 


*  "  Qjo  que  no  dexe  Ym.  de  Uevar  en  en  pensamiento  para  si  conYiniesBe  j 
80  pndieesd  en  ocaslon  pero  oompuesto  todo  de  los  estados  a  aeuvar  a  Oranxe^ 
qae  demas  del  servicio  que  se  ara  a  nuestro  Seflor  j  blen  a  eeos  estados  not 
vdldria  cUgo^  j  crea  me  que  le  digo  la  yeidad  7  creame  le  digo  otra  .ves." — 
Cartas,  etc,  MS.,  £27-32. 
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intereets,  moial  or  material,  of  the  people  over  whom  God  has 
permitted  them  to  role,  but  as  to  the  best  means  of  arrangiDg 
conspiracies  against  the  throne  and  life  of  a  neighboring 
sovereign,  with  the  connivance  and  subsidies  of  the  Pope.  In 
this  scheme,  and  in  this  only,  the  high  conspirators  are  agreed. 
In  every  other  respect,  mutual  suspicion  and  profound  deceit 
characterize  the  scene.  The  Gknremor  is  filled  with  inexpres- 
sible loathing  fer  the  whole  nation  of  ^^  drunkards  and  wine- 
skins^ who  are  at  the  very  moment  strewing  flowers  in  his 
path,  and  deafening  his  ears  with  shouts  of  welcome ;  the 
kmg,  while  expressing  unbounded  confidence  in  the  viceroy, 
is  doing  his  utmost,  through  the  agency  of  the  subtlest 
intriguer  in  the  world,  to  inveigle  him  into  confessions  of  trea- 
sonable schemes,  and  the  minister  is  filling  reams  of  paper  with 
protestations  of  affection  for  the  governor  and  secretary,  with 
fflieers  at  the  character  of  the  King,  and  with  instructions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  deceiving  him,  and  then  laying  the 
despatches  before  his  Majesty  for  correction  and  enlargement 
To  complete  the  picture,  the  monarch  and  his  minister  are  seeu 
urging  the  necessity  of  murdering  the  foremost  man  of  the 
age  upon  the  very  dupe  who,  within  a  twelvemonth,  was 
himsdf  to  be  assassinated  by  the  self-same  pair ;  while  the 
arch-jJAtter  who  controls  the  strings  of  all  these  complicated 
jirojects  is  equally  fidse  to  King,  Governor,  and  Secretary,  and 
is  engaging  all  the  others  in  these  blind  and  tortuous  paths, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  ^  own  secret  and  most  ignoble 
aims. 

In  reply  to  the  letters  of  Perez,  Don  John  constantly 
expressed  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  which  he  derived  firom 
them  in  the  midst  of  his  annoyances.  "  He  was  very  discon- 
solate,'' he  said,  ^^  to  be  in  that  heU,  and  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
main in  it,''^  now  that  the  English  plot  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but  he  would  nevertheless  take  patience,  and  wait  for 
a  more  fevorable  conjuncture. 


I 


*  Cartaa,  eta,  MS^  26  Mdjo,  1577,  t  32-34. — '^Tiene  me  mnj  desconsc^Ado 
por  que  efltar  en  este  jnfiemo  j  aver  destar." 
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Escovedo  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  the  suggestions  of  Perez,  that  the  presence  of  Bon  John  in 
the  provinces  had  become  entirely  superfluous.  ^^An  old 
woman  with  her  distaff/'  suggested  the  Secretary,  "  would  be 
more  appropriate ;  for  there  would  be  nothing  to  do,  if  the 
states  had*  their  way,  save  to  sign  everything  which  they 
should  command/'*  If  there  should  be  war,  his  Highnei^ 
would,  of  course,  not  abandon  his  post,  even  if  permitted  to  do 
BO ;  but  otherwise,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  prolonged 
residence.  As  to  the  scheme  of  assassinating  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Escovedo  prayed  Perez  to  believe  him  incapable  of 
negligence  on  the  subject.  "  You  know  that  the  Jinishing  of 
Orange  is*  very  near  my  heart,"  wrote  the  poor  dupe  to  the 
man  by  whom  he  was  himself  so  soon  to  be  finished.  "  You 
may  believe  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  never  will  for- 
get it,  until  it  be  done.  Much,  and  very  much  artifice  is, 
however,  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object.  A  proper  per8(»i 
to  undertake  a  task  fi^ught  with  such  well-known  danger,  is 
hard  to  find.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  subject  till  such  a  person  be  procured,  and  the  deed 
be  done."t 

A  month  later,  Escovedo  wrote  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
Spain.  He  c5mplained  that  he  required  rest  in  his  old  age, 
but  that  Perez  could  judge  how  much  rest  he  could  get  in 
such  a  condition  of  a£Gsdrs.  He  was,  unfortunately,  not  aware, 
when  he  wrote,  how  soon  his  correspondent  was  to  give  him  a 
long  repose.  He  said,  too,  that  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his 
home  was  counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  of  travelling  back 
to  the  Netherlands  ;|  but  he  did  not  know  that  Perez  was  to 


*  CJartas,  etc,  Ma,  29  Mayo,  1677,  t  33-37.— "El  Sofior  Don  Juan  no  sera 
meneflter  sino  mia  doefia  con  su  raeoa  quo  finne  lo  quellos  quisieren." 

f  *' Ya  Ym.  save  cuanto  que  tengo  on  el  pensamiento  el  acavar  a  Oranxe  pues 
bien  crera  que  no  se  me  a  otvidado  ni  olvidara  hasta  acerh;  que  ea  menester 
mucho  J  muy  muebo  artifido  j  persona  ialquese  encargue  del  cafiso  que  como  trae 
oonsigo  tan  conocido  peligro  no  acayo  de  allarla  aunque  la  he  buscado.  No  pcrdere 
al  cuidado  deOa  asta  ver  lo  AecAo."— Ibid. 

I  Cartaa,  etc.,  Ma,  21  Jiinio,  1677,  £  36-37. 
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spare  him  that  trouble^  and  to  send  hun  forth  upon  a  much 
bnger  journey. 

The  Goyemor-General,  had^  in  truth^  not  inspired  the  popular 
party  or  its  leader  with  confidence,  nor  did  he  place  the  least 
reliance  upon  them.  While  at  Louvain,  he  had  complained 
that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  life  and  liberty. 
Two  French  gentlemen,  Bonnivet  and  BeUangreviUe,  had 
been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  to  secure  his  per- 
son, and  to  carry  him  off  a  prisoner  to  BocheUe.  Nothing 
came  of  the  examination  which  followed  ;  the  prisoners  were 
released,  and  an  apology  was  sent  by  the  states-general  to  the 
Duke  of  Alengon,  as  weU  for  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered  to  two  of  his  servants,  as  for  the  suspicion  which  had 
been  cast  upon  himself.^  Don  John,  however,  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  persisted  in  asserting  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  acquainted  with  the  arrangement. j*  As  may  be 
supposed,  nothing  was  discovered  in  the  coiurse  of  the  investi- 
gation to  implicate  that  astute  politician.  The  Prince  had 
indeed  secretly  recommended  that  the  Governor  should  be 
taken  into  custody  on  his  first  arrival,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinatioD  or  personal  injury,  but  in  order  to  extort  better 
terms  firom  Philip,  through  the  afiection  or  respect  which  he 
n%fat  be  supposed  to  entertain  for  his  brother.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  unsuccessful  attempts  had  also  been  made 
to  capture  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Commander  Bequesens. 
Such  achievements  comported  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  weU-concerted  plot  existed 
against  the  liberty  of  the  Governor,  it  is  certain  that  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  on  the  subject  himsel£| 


•  Bor,  X.  805.    Hoofil,  xi.  493. 

f  Cabrera  aaserts  that  Count  Lalaio,  with  other  deputies  of  the  estates,  had 
ooiMpired  (''por  persuasion  del  Principe  de  Orange  j  orden  del  Duque  de  Alen- 
^aoT^  to  make  the  capture  of  Don  John's  person ;  adding  that  the  confession  would 
have  been  extorted  from  them  upon  the  rack,  there  being  sufficient  proofr  of  their 
gunt,  but  the  af&dr  was  hushed  up.-^xi.  909*  and  K 

f  See  the  remarks  of  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Archives,  etc.,  vl  42,  43. 
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In  addition  to  these  real  or  suspected  designs^  there  was 
an  ever-present  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  Don  John  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  his  presence  was  hollow,  that 
no  real  attachment  was  felt  fer  his  person,  that  his  fate  was 
leading  him  into  a  fidse  position,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  fixed  upon  another,  and  that  they  were  never  to 
he  won  by  himself.  Instinctively  he  seemed  to  feel  a  mul- 
titude of  invisible  threads  twining  into  a  snare  around 
him,  and  the  courageous  heart  and  the  bounding  strength 
became  uneasily  conscious  of  the  act  in  which  they  were  to 
be  held  captive  till  life  should  be  wasted  quite  away. 

The  universal  affection  for  the  rebel  Prince,  and  the  hopeless 
abandonment  of  the  people  to  that  deadliest  of  sins,  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  were  alike  unquestionable.  ^^  They  mean 
to  remain  free,  sire,"  wrote  Esoovedo  to  Philip,  "and  to  live 
as  they  please.  To  that  end  they  would  be  willing  that  the 
Turk  should  come  to  be  master  of  the  country.  By  the  road 
which  they  are  traveUing,  however,  it  will  be  the  Prince  of 
Orange — ^which  comes  to  quite  the  same  thing.*'*  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  was  hoped  that  something  might 
be  made  of  this  liberty  of  conscience.  All  were  not  equally 
sunk  in  the  horrible  superstition,  and  those  who  were 
yet  faithful  to  Church  and  King  might  be  set  against  their 
besotted  brethren.  Liberty  of  conscience  might  thus  be 
turned  to  account.  While  two  great  parties  were  "by  the  ears, 
and  pulling  out  each  other's  hair,  all  might  perhaps  be  reduced 
together.^f  His  Majesty  was  warned,  nevertheless,  to  expect 
the  worst,  and  to  believe  that  the  country  could  only  be  cured 
with  fire  and  blood.J  The  position  of  the  Governor  was 
painftd  and  perplexing.  "Don  John,"  said  Escovedo,  "is 
thirty  years  old.    I  promise  your  Majesty  nothing,  save  that 


*  Letter  of  Esoovedo  to  the  King.  Mardi  2t,  15n,  Diaocran  SoQunler,  et^ 
afypendix. 

t  Letter  of  Esooyedo,  etc,  Disooora  Sommier,  p.  16. 

}  **  Esto  negocio  no  esta  para  caraiae  con  buenas  rasonea,  aino  oon  fiiego  j  con 
aangre." — Ibid. 
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if  he  finds  himself  without  requisite  assistance,  he  will  take 
Umself  off  when  your  Majesty  is  least  thinking  of  such  a 
thing/'* 

Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  the  tone  of  the 
Gk)vemor'8  letters.     He  believed  himself  disliked,  even  in  the 
cudst  of  affectionate  demonstrations.    He  felt  compelled  to 
use  moderate  counsels,  although  he  considered  moderation  of 
no  avail   He  was  chamed  to  his  post,  even  though  the  post 
coold,  in  bis  opinion,  be  more  advantageously  filled  by  another. 
He  would  still  endeavour  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people, 
although  he  believed  them  hopelessly  alienated.    If  patience 
would  cure  the  malady  of  the  country,  he  professed  himself 
capable  of  applying  the  remedy,  although  the  medicine  had 
BO  far  done  but 'little  good,  and  although  he  had  no  very 
strong  hopes  as  to  its  future  effects.t    "  Thus  far,  however," 
said  he,  '^I  am  but  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  J    He 
took  occasion  to  impress  upon  his  Majesty,  in  very  strong 
laoguage,  the  necessity  of  money.     Secret  agents,  spies,  and 
spies  upon  spies,  were  more  necessary  than  ever,  and  were  very 
expenfflve  portions  of  government   machinery.      Never  was 
money  more  wanted.    Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
to  attend  faithfully  to  the  financial  suggestions  of  Escovedo, 
and  Don  John,  therefore,  ui^ed  his  itajesty,  again  and  again, 
not  to  dishonor  their  drafts.     ^^  Money  is  the  gruel,"  said  he, 
'^with  which  we  must  cure  this  sick  man  ;"§  and  he  therefore 
prayed  all  those  who  wished  well  to  his  efforts,  to  see  that  his 
Majesty  did  not  &il  him  in  this  important  matter.    Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  vigor  of  his  efforts,  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  intentions,  he  gave  but  little  hope  to  his  Majesty  of 
any  valuable  finit  from  the  pacification  just  concluded.     He 
saw  the  Prince  of  Orange  strengthening  himself,  "  with  great 


*  Letter  of  Escoredo,  Discoura  Sommier,  appendix,  p.  16. 

\  Letter  of  Don  John  to  the  Kinfr,  *l  Abril,  1677,  Disoours  Sommier,  p.  27. 

t  "Peroveoqne  hatt«  agora  es  todo  predicar  en  desierto." — ^Letter  of  Don 
John,  7  Abrfl,  1677,  Dfacours  Sommier,  etc.,  appendix,  p.  36. 

§  " en  materia  de  dinero:  porqne  e«te  ee  el  pisto  con  que  a  de  bolver  en 

a  eate  enfonno^"  etc. — ^Letter  of  Don  John  to  Perez,  Disoonrs  Sommier,  p.  44. 
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ftuy/'  in  Holland  and  Zealand  ;*  he  knew  that  the  Prince 
was  backed  by  the  Queen  of  England/  who,  notwithstanding 
her  promises  to  Philip  and  himself,  had  o£fered  her  support 
to  the  rebels  in  case  the  proposed  terms  of  peace  were  rejected 
in  Holland,  and  he  felt  that  '^  nearly  the  whole  people  was  at 
the  devotion  of  the  Prince/'f 

Don  John  felt  more  and  more  convinced,  too,  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  on  foot  against  his  liberty.  There  were  so  many 
of  the  one  party,  and  so  few  of  the  other,  that  if  he  were 
once  fairly  '^  trussed,''  he  affirmed  that  not  a  man  among  the 
faithftd  would  dare  to  budge  an  inch.]:  He  therefore  informed 
his  Majesty  that  he  was  secretly  meditating  a  retreat  to  some 
place  of  security  ;  judging  very  properly  that,  if  he  were  still 
his  own  master,  he  should  be  able  to  exert  more  influence 
over  those  who  were  still  weD  disposed,  than  if  he  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  taken  captive.  A  suppressed  conviction 
that  he  could  effect  nothing,  except  with  his  sword,  pierced 
through  all  his  more  prudent  reflections.  He  maintained  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  body  but  to  cut  off  the 
diseased  parts  at  once,§  and  he  therefore  b^ged  his  Majesty 
for  the  means  of  performing  the  operation  handsomely.  The 
general  expressions  which  he  had  previously  used  in  favor  of 
l»'oths  and  mild  treatment  hardly  tallied  with  the  severe  am- 
putation thus  recommended.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  the  flerceness  of  his  inclinations 
and  the  shackles  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  He 
already  felt  entirely  out  of  place,  and  although  he  scorned  to 
fly  from  his  post  so  long  as  it  seemed  the  post  of  danger,  he 
was  most  anxious  that  the  King  should  grant  him  his  dis- 
missal, so  soon  as  his  presence  should  no  longer  be  imperiouslj 
required.    He  was  sure  that  the  people  would  never  believe 


*  "El  Principe  de  Oranges  continiie  el  fortificar  a  gran  fUia  eo  Olanda  j 
Zelanda." — ^Letter  of  Don  John  to  the  King,  Disooors  Sommier,  p.  36. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  36. — ^'La  mayor  parte  de  las  estados  esta  a  bu  devodon  y  oasi  todo 
el  pueblo,"  etc  J  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

§  "  Pues  no  tiene  eete  oaerpo  otro  remedio  que  el  cortar  lo  daflado  del :  lo  qoal 
se  a  de  bazer  ijora  baasiendo  la  provision  que  supliao  de  uuevo,"  etc,  eta — ^Ibid., 
p.  38. 
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in  his  Majesty's  foigiveness  until  the  man  concerning  whom 
they  entertained  so  much  suspicion  should  be  removed;  for 
they  saw  in  him  only  the  "thunderbolt  of  his  Majesty's 
wiatL"^  Orange  and  England  confirmed  their  suspicions, 
and  sustained  their  malice.  Should  he  be  compelled,  against 
his  will,  to  remain,  he  gave  warning  that  he  might  do  some- 
thing which  would  be  matter  of  astonishment  to  everybody.f 

Meantime,  the  man  in  whose  hands  really  lay  the  question 
of  war  and  peace,  sat  at  Middelburg,  watching  the  deep  cur- 
rent of  events  as  it  slowly  flowed  towards  the  precipice.  The 
whole  population  of  Holland  and  Zealand  hung  on  his  words. 
In  approaching  the  realms  of  William  the  Silent,  Don  John 
Mi  that  he  had  entered  a  charmed  circle,  where  the  talisman 
of  his  own  illustrious  name  lost  its  power,  where  his  valor  was 
paralyzed,  and  his  sword  rusted  irrevocably  in  its  sheath. 
"  The  people  here,"  he  wrote,  "  are  bewitched  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  They  love  him,  they  fear  him,  and  wish  to  have 
him  for  their  master.  They  inform  him  of  everything,  and 
take  no  resolution  without  consulting  him." J 

While  William  was  thus  directing  and  animating  the  whole 
nation  with  his  spirit,  his  immediate  friends  became  more 
and  more  anxious  concerning  the  perils  to  which  he  was  ex- 
po^ His  mother,  who  had  already  seen  her  youngest-bom, 
Henry,  her  Adolphus,  her  chivalrous  Louis,  laid  in  their  bloody ' 
graves  for  the  cause  of  conscience,  was  most  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  her  "  heart's-beloved  lord  and  son,"  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Nevertheless,  the  high-spirited  old  dame  was 
even  more  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  peace  in  which  that 
religious  liberty  for  which  so  much  dear  blood  had  been 
poured  forth  should  be  inadequately  secured.  "My  heart 
longs  for  certain  tidings  from  my  lord,"  she  wrote  to  William, 


*  Letter  of  Don  John  to  Philip,  Disoonrs  Sommier,  p.  i4. 

f  "  Ser6  for^ado  a  hazer  alguna  cosa  que  de  mucho  que  marayiUat  a  todos," 
ete. — ^Letter  to  Perez,  DiscouiB  Sommier,  p.  46. 

X  " los  Uene  enoantados  porqae  le  aman  j  temen  j  quieren  por  Seiior. 

BDo8  le  a^iaan  de  todo  7  sin  el  no  resoelyen  coea." — Extract  of  MS.  letter  in 
Gaduurd,  Correepondanoe  de  Goillaume  le  Tacit,  ill,  pre&ce,  bdii,  note  3. 
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^^  for  methinks  the  peace  now  in  prospect -will  prove  but  an 
oppression  for  soul  and  conscience.  I  trust  my  heart's  deailj- 
beloved  lord  and  son  wiU  be  supported  by  Divine  grace  to  do 
nothing  against  Gk)d  and  his  own  soul's  salvation.  'Tis 
better  to  lose  the  temporal  than  the  eternal."^  Thus  wrote 
the  mother  of  William^  and  we  can  feel  the  sympathetic  thrill 
which  such  tender  and  lofty  words  awoke  in  his  breast.  His 
son,  the  ill-starred  Philip,  now  for  ten  years  long  a  compul- 
sory sojourner  in  Spain,  was  not  yet  weaned  from  his  a£fection 
for  his  noble  parent,  but  sent  messages  of  affection  to  him 
whenever  occasion  offered,  while  a  less  commendable  proof  of 
his  filial  affection  he  had  lately  afforded,  at  the  expense  of 
the  luckless  captain  of  his  Spanish  guard.  That  officer 
having  dared  in  his  presence  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his 
&ther,  was  suddenly  seized  about  the  waist  by  the  enraged 
young  Coimt,  hurled  out  of  the  window,  and  kQled  stone-dead 
upon  the  spot.f  After  this  exhibition  of  his  natural  feelings, 
the  Spanish  government  thought  it  necessary  to  take  more 
subtle  means  to  tame  so  turbulent  a  spirit.  Unfortunately 
they  proved  successfuL 

Count  John  of  Nassau,  too,  was  sorely  pressed  for  money. 
Six  hundred  thousand  florins,  at  least,  had  been  advanced  by 
himself  and  brothers  to  aid  the  cause  of  Netherland  freedom. { 
Louis  and  himself  had,  unhesitatingly  and  immediately, 
turned  into  that  sacred  fond  the  hundred  thousand  crowns 
which  the  King  of  France  had  presented  them  for  their  per- 
sonal use,§  for  it  wm  not  the  Prince  of  Orange  alone  who 
had  consecrated  his  wealth  and  his  life  to  the  cause,  but  the 
members  of  his  &mily,  less  immediately  interested  in  the 
country,  had  thus  furnished  what  may  weU  be  called  an  enor- 
mous subsidy,  and  one  most  disproportioned  to  their  means. 
Not  only  had  they  given  aU  the  cash  which  they  could  com- 


*  Groen  v.  Prmateper,  Archives,  etc.,  tl  49,  60. 

f  -De  la  Pise,  p.  603.    Groen  ▼.  PrinBterar,  Ardiivea,  eta,  tL  102. 

}  Archiyee  et  OoneBpoiicUuioe,  yl  96,  aqq.  §  Ibid. 
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mand  by  mortgagiDg  their  lands  and  rents,  their  plate  and 
famiture,  but,  in  the  words  of  Count  John  himself,  ^'  they  had 
taken  the  chains  and  jewels  firom  the  necks  of  their  wives, 
ihdr  children,  and  their  mother,  and  had  hawked  them  about, 
as  if  they  had  thomselyes  been  traders  and  hucksters/'^  And 
yet,  even  now,  while  stooping  under  this  prodigious  debt, 
Count  John  asked  not  for  present  repayment.  He  only  wrote 
to  the  Prince  to  signify  hip  extreme  embarrassment,  and  to 
request  some  obligation  or  recognition  from  the  cities  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  whence  hitherto  no  expression  of  grati- 
tude or  acknowledgment  had  proceededf 

The  Prince  consoled  and  assured,  as  best  he  could,  his 
mother,  son,  wife,  and  brother,  even  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  comforted  his  people.  He  also  received  at  this  time  a 
second  and  more  crolemn  embassy  from  Don  John.|  No 
sooner  had  the  Governor  exchanged  oaths  at  Brussels,  and 
been  acknowle<^ed  as  the  representative  of  his  Majesty,  than 
he  hastened  to  make  another  effort  to  conciliate  the  Prince. 
Dm  John  saw  before  him  only  a  grand  seignior  of  lofty  birth 
and  boundless  influence,  who  had  placed  himself  towards  the 
Ciown  in  a  &lse  position,  from  which  he  might  even  yet  be 
rescued ;  for  to  sacrifice  the  whims  of  a  reforming  and  transitoiy 
religious  &naticism,  which  had  spun  itself  for  a  moment  about 
so  dear  a  brain,  would,  he  thought,  prove  but  a  trifling  task  for 
60  experi^iced  a  politician  as  the  Prince.  William  of  Orange,  on 
HiB  other  hand,  looked  upon  his  young  antagonist  as  the  most 
brilliant  impersonation  which  had  yet  been  seen  of  the  foul 
spirit  of  persecution. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow,  somewhat  more  in  detail  than 
is  usually  desirable,  the  interchange  of  conversations,  letters, 
and  protocols,  out  of  which  the  brief  but  important  adminis- 
tration of  Don  John  was  composed  ;  for  it  was  exactly  in  such 
manifestations  that   the  great  flght  was  reaUy  proceeding. 


*  ArduTes  et  Oorrespondance,  yi  95,  sqq.  \  n>id. 

t  Bor,  X.  814.    ICeteren,  TiL  121. 
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Don  John  meant  peace,  wise  William  meant  war,  for  he  knew 
that  no  other  issue  was  possible.  Peace,  in  reality,  was  war 
in  its  worst  shape.  Peace  would  unchain  every  priestly 
tongue,  and  unsheath  every  knightly  sword  in  the  fifteen 
provinces  against  little  Holland  and  Zealand.  He  had  been  able 
to  bind  all  the  provinces  together  by  the  hastily  forged  chain  of 
the  Ghent  treaty,  and  had  done  what  he  could  to  strengthen 
that  union  by  the  principle  of  mutual  religious  respect 
By  the  arrival  of  Don  John  that  work  had  been  deranged. 
It  had,  however,  been  impossible  for  the  Prince  thoroughly 
to  infuse  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  toleration  into  the 
hearts  of  his  nearest  associates.  He  could  not  hope  to  inspire 
his  deadly  enemies  with  a  deeper  sympathy;  Was  he  not 
himself  the  mark  of  obloquy  a!mong  the  Beformers,  because  of 
his  leniency  to  Catholics  ?  Nay  more,  was  not  his  intimate 
councillor,  the  accomplished  Saint  Aldegonde,  in  despair 
because  the  Prince  refused  to  exclude  the  Anabaptists  of 
Holland  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  ?  At  the  very  moment 
when  William  was  straining  every  nerve  to  unite  warring 
sects,  and  to  persuade  men's  hearts  into*  a  system  by  which 
their  consciences  were  to  be  laid  open  to  God  alone — at  the 
moment  when  it  was  most  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  &therland  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  should  mmgle 
their  social  and  political  relations,  it  was  indeed  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment for  him  to  see  wise  statesmen  of  hi^  own  creed 
unable  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  toleration.  "  The  affair  of  the 
Anabaptists,"  wrote  Saint  Aldegonde,  "has  been  renewed. 
The  Prince  objects  to  exclude  them  from  citizenship.  He 
answered  me  sharply,  that  their  yea  was  equal  to  our  oath^ 
and  that  we  should  not  press  this  matter,  unless  we  were 
mUing  to  confess  that  it  was  just  for  the  Papists  to  compel  us 
J  to  a  divine  service  which  was  against  our  conscience."  It 
seems  hardly  credible  that  this  sentence,  containing  so  sublime  a 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Prince,  should  have  been  indited 
as  a  bitter  censure,  and  that,  too,  by  an  enlightened  and 
accomplished  Protestant.     "  In  short,"  continued  Saint  Aide- 
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le,  -with  increa£iing  vexation,  "I  don't  see  tow  we  can 
accomplish  our  wish  in  this  matter.  The  Prince  has  uttered 
reproaches  to  me  that  our  clergy  are  striving  to  obtain  a 
mastery  over  consciences.  He  praised  lately  the  sajdng  of  a 
monk  who  was  not  long  ago  here,  that  our  pot  had  not  gone 
to  tiie  fire  as  often  as  that  of  our  antagonists,  hut  that  when 
the  time  came  it  would  he  black  enough.  In  short,  the 
Prince  fears  that  after  a  few  centuries  the  clerical  tyranny  on 
both  aides  will  stand  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing.'*^ 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  Doctor  Leoninus  and  Caspar 
Schetz,  Seigneur  de  Grobbendonck,  had  been  sent  on  a  mission 
from  the  states-general  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.f  While 
their  negotiations  were  still  pending,  four  special  envoys  from 
Don  John  arrived  at  Middelburg.  To  this  commission  was 
informally  adjoined  Leoninus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
general  position  of  Viglius.  Viglius  was  dead.  J  Since  the 
memorable  arrest  of  the  State  Council,  he  had  not  appeared  on 
the  scene  of  public  aflFairs.  The  house-arrest,  to  which  he  had 
been  compelled  by  a  revolutionary  committee,  had  been  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  by  a  higher  power,  and  after  a  protracted 
illness  he  had  noiselessly  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life. 
There  had  hem  few  more  learned  doctors  of  both  laws  than  he. 
There  had  been  few  more  adroit  politicians,  considered  from 
his  point  of  view.  His  punning  device  was  "  Vita  mortaUum 
vigtita,"^  and  he  acted  accordingly,  but  with  a  narrow  interpre- 
tation. His  life  had  indeed  been  a  vigil,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  vigils  had  been  for  Viglius.  The  weather- 
beaten  Palinurus,  us  he  loved  to  call  himself,  had  conducted 
his  own  argosy  so  warily  that  he  had  saved  his  whole  cargo, 


*  See  the  letter  of  Saint  Aldegonde  in  Brandt,  Hist  der  Reformatio,  i.  b.  xi. 
588,689. 

t  Bor,  X-  814.    HooM,  xii.  501. 

t  He  died  May  8,  1577.— Bor,  x.  812.    Hoofd,  xiL  601. 

§  Bor,  X.  812.  Meteren,  vL  120. — ^Another  motto  of  his  was,  **  En  grooi 
Jurist  een  hooter  Chrisi;^^  that  is  to  say,  A  good  lawyer  is  a  bad  Christian. — ^Mo- 
teren,  vL  120.  Unfortunately  hia  own  character  did  not  give  the  lie  satisfactorily 
to  the  device. 
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and  perished  in  port  at  last^  while  others^  not  sailing  by  his 
compass,  were  still  tossed  by  the  tempest. 

The  agents  of  Don  John  were  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  the 
Seigneur  de  Hierges,  Seigneur  de  Willerval,  and  Doctor 
Meetkercke,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Andrew  GhuU,  one  of  the 
imperial  commissioners.*  The  two  envoys  fix)m  the  statea- 
general,  Leoninus  and  Schetz,  being  present  at  Q^rtruydenberg 
were  added  to  the  deputation.f  An  important  conference 
took  place^  the  details  of  which  have  been  somewhat  minutely 
preserved.^  The  Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  Saint 
Aldegonde  and  four  other  councillors,  encountered  the  seven 
champions  from  Brussels  in  a  long  debate,  which  waa  more 
like  a  passage  of  arms  or  a  trial  of  skill  than  a  friendly  collo- 
quy with  a  pacific  result  in  prospect ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Frince  of  Orange  did  not  mean  peace.  He 
had  devised  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  as  a  union  of  the  other 
provinces  with  Holland  and  Zealand,  against  Philip.  He  did 
not  intend  that  it  should  be  converted  into  a  union  of  the 
other  provinces  with  Philip,  against  HoUand  and  Zealand. 

Meetkercke  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  said  that  the 
Governor  had  despatched  them  to  the  Prince,  to  express  his 
good  intentions,  to  represent  the  fidelity  with  which  his 
promises  had  thus  far  been  executed,  and  to  entreat  the  Prince, 
together  with  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  unite 
with  their  sister  provinces  in  common  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty.  His  Highness  also  proposed  to  advise  with  them 
concerning  the  proper  method  of  convoking  the  8tate6-generaL§ 
As  soon  as  Meetkercke  had  finished  his  observations,  the  Prince 


•  Bor,  X.  814.    Hoofd,  xil  602  f  ^^i  ^-  816.     Hoofii,  xiL  602. 

}  By  the  learned  and  acute  Gachard,  to  whom  the  history  of  the  Netiierlands 
is  under  such  great  obligations.  Tide  Correspondance  de  Guillaome  le  Tacit,  iiL 
pre&ce,  Ixii.  bdlL,  and  appendice,  pp.  44*7-459,  where  is  to  be  found  the  *'  Yraye 
Narration  des  Propos  da  Cost^  et  d'aultre  tenuz  entre  des  Deputes  d^Hollande  et 
deZelanded  Qheertrudenberg  au  mois  de  May,  1577."  ''On  reconnait,"  says 
M'.  Gachard,  **en  lisant  cette  curieuse  relation,  qn'elle  fut  rouvrage  d'un  dee 
oonseillers  du  Prince,  peut-dtre  Tauteur  en  est  il  Philippe  de  Mamix  (St  Alde- 
gonde) lui-m^me." — ^Noie  to  p.  447,  GuiUaume  le  Tacit,  ill 

§  Yraye  Narration,  etc.,  447,  448. 
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demanded  that  the  points  and  articles  should  be  communicated 
to  him  in  writing.  Now  this  was  precisely  what  the  envoys 
preferred  to  omit.  It  was  easier,  and  far  more  agreeable  to 
expatiate  in  a  general  field  of  controversy,  than  to  remain 
tethered  to  distinct  points.  It  was  particularly  in  these  con- 
fused conferences^  where  neither  party  was  entirely  sincere, 
that  the  volatile  word  was  thought  preferable  to  the  permanent 
letter.  Already  so  many  watery  lines  had  been  traced,  in  the 
course  of  these  fluctuating  negotiations,  that  a  few  additional 
records  would  be,  if  necessary,  as  rapidly  efiaced  as  the  rest. 

The  commissioners,  after  whispering  in  each  other's  ears 
for  a  few  minutes,  refused  to  put  down  anything  in  writing. 
Protocols,  they  said,  only  engendered  confusion. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Prince,  in  reply,  "  we  will  have  nothing 
except  in  black  and  white.  Otherwise  things  will  be  said  on 
both  sides,  which  will  afterwards  be  interpreted  in  different 
ways.  Nay,  it  will  be  denied  that  some  important  points  have 
been  discussed  at  alL  We  koow  that  by  experience.  Witness 
the  solemn  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ye  have  tried  to  make  finit- 
leas,  under  pretence  that  some  points,  arranged  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  not  stated  particularly  in  writing,  had  been  in- 
tended in  a  different  sense  from  the  obvious  one.  Qovem- 
ments  given  by  royal  commission,  for  example ;  what  point 
could  be  clearer  ?  Nevertheless,  ye  have  hunted  up  glosses 
and  cavils  to  obscure  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Ye  have  denied  my  authority  over  Utrecht,  because  not  men- 
tioned expressly  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent."* 

"  But,"  said  one  of  the  envoys,  interrupting  at  this  point, 
"neither  the  Council  of  State  nor  the  Court  of  Mechlin  con- 
sider Utrecht  as  belonging  to  your  Excellency's  govemment."t 

"  Neither  the  Council  of  State,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  nor 
the  Court  of  Mechlin  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Tia  in  my  commission,  and  all  the  world  knows  it."]:  He 
added  that  instead  of  aSaits  being  thrown  into  confusion  by 


♦  Vraye  Narration,  eta,  449.  460. 

t  See  details  of  OoDferences  at  GertniTdenberg^  preserved  by  Bor,  x.  819. 

t  Bor,  X.  819  fil,  ziL  504. 

VOX.  m.  14 
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being  reduced  to  writing,  he  was  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  by  that  means  alone  they  could  be  made  perfectly 
clear. 

Leoninus  replied,  good  naturedly,  that  there  shoidd  be  no 
difficulty  upon  that  score,  and  that  writings  should  be  ex- 
changed. In  the  meantime,  however,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Prince  would  honor  them  with  some  preliminary 
information  as  to  the  points  in  which  he  felt  aggrieved,  as 
well  as  to  the  pledges  which  he  and  the  states  were  inclined  to 
demand. 

"  And  what  reason  have  we  to  hope,"  cried  the  Prince, 
"that  your  pledges,  if  made,  will  be  redeemed  ?  That  which 
was  promised  so  solemnly  at  G-hent,  and  ratified  by  Don  John 
and  his  Majesty,  has  not  been  fulfilled.''^ 

"  Of  what  particular  point  do  you  complain  ?"  asked  Schetz. 
"  Wherein  has  the  Pacification  been  violated  ?" 

Hereupon  the  Prince  launched  forth  upon  a  flowing  stream 
of  invective.  He  spoke  to  them  of  his  son  detained  in  distant 
captivity — of  his  own  property  at  Breda  withheld — of  a  thou- 
sand confiscated  estates — of  garrisons  of  German  mercenaries 
— of  ancient  constitutions  annihilated — of  the  infamous  edicts 
nominally  suspended,  but  actually  'in  fall  vigor.  He  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  citadels,  those  nests  and  dens  of 
tyranny,  were  not  yet  demolished.  "  Ye  accuse  me  of  dis- 
trust," he  cried  ;  "but  while  the  castles  of  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Hamur,  and  so  many  more  are  standing,  'tis  yourselves  who 
show  how  utterly  ye  are  without  confidence  in  any  permanent 
and  peacefal  arrangement.f 

"And  what,"  asked  the  deputy,  smoothly,  "is  th^  point 
which  touches  you  most  nearly  ?  What  is  it  that  your  Excel- 
lency most  desires  ?  By  what  means  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
government  fully  to  give  you  contentment  ?"% 

"  I  wish,"  he  answered,  simply,  "  the  full  execution  of  the 


*  Yraye  Karratioiii  etc.     Gachardi  GuUlaume  le  Tacit,  iii.  460. 
t  Bor,  X.  819.    HooTd,  xii  604.    Compare  Oabrora^  xl  913,  914. 
}  Bor,  X.  819.    Hoofd,  zil  604. 
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Ghent  Pacification.  If  you  regard  the  general  welfare  of  the 
land,  it  is  well,  and  I  thank  you.  If  not,  'tis  idle  to  make 
propositions,  for  I  regard  my  coimtry's  profit,  not  my  own/'* 
Afterwards,  the  Prince  simply  repeated  his  demand  that  the 
Ghent  treaty  should  be  executed ;  adding,  that  after  the 
states-^neral  should  have  been  assembled,  it  would  be  time  to 
propose  the  necessary  articles  for  mutual  security. 

Hereupon  Doctor  Leoninus  observed  that  the  assembly  of 
the  states-general  could  hardly  be  without  danger.  He 
alluded  to  the  vast  niunber  of  persons  who  would  thus  be  con- 
voked, to  the  great  discrepancy  of  humors  which  would  thus 
be  manifested.  Many  men  would  be  present  neither  discreet 
nor  experienced.  He  therefore  somewhat  coolly  su^ested 
that  it  might  be  better  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  holding 
any  general  assembly  at  all.  An  amicable  conference,  for 
the  sake  of  settling  doubtM  questions,  woidd  render  the 
convocation  superfluous,  and  save  the  country  from  the 
dangers  by  which  the  step  would  be  attended.  The  Doctor 
concluded  by  referring  to  the  recent  assemblies  of  France,  the 
only  result  of  which  had  been  fresh  dissensions.f  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  Don  John' 
meant  something  very  different  from  its  apparent  significa- 
tion. To  advise  with  the  Prince  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
assembling  the  estates  really  meant,  to  advise  witb  him  as  to 
the  best  means  of  preventing  any  such  assembly.  Here,  cer- 
tainty, was  a  good  reason  for  the  preference  expressed  by  the 
•  deputies,  in  favor  of  amicable  discussions  over  formal  protocols. 
It  might  not-be  so  easy  in  a  written  document  to  make  the 
assembly,  and  the  prevention  of  the  fiussembly,  appear  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

The  Prince  replied  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
the  condition  of  France  and  of  the  Netherlands.  Here,  was 
one  will  and  one  intention.  There,  were  many  factions,  many 
partialities,  many  family  intrigues.    Since  it  had  been  agreed 


•  Bor,  X.  819.    Hoofd,  xii.  604. 
f  Yraje  Narration,  etc,  461. 
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by  the  Ghent  treaty  that  certain  points  should  be  proyision- 
ally  maintained  and  others  settled  by  a  speedy  convocation  of 
the  states-general,  the  plainest  course  was  to  maintain  the 
provisional  points,  and  to  summon  the  states-general  at  once.^ 
This  certainly  was  concise  and  logicaL  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  he  were  really  as  anxious  for  the  assembly- 
general  as  he  appeared  to  be.  Both  parties  were  fencing  at 
each  other,  without  any  real  intention  of  carrying  their  points, 
for  neither  wished  the  convocation,  while  both  affected  an 
eagerness  for  that  event. — The  conversation  proceeded. 

"At  least,''  said  an  envoy,  "you  can  tell  beforehand  in 
what  you  are  aggrieved,  and  what  you  have  to  propose." 

"  We  are  aggrieved  in  nothing,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
propose,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  so  long  as  you  maintain  the 
Pacification.  We  demand  no  other  pledge,  and  are  willing  to 
refer  everything  afterwards  to  the  assembly." 

"  But,"  asked  Schetz,  "  what  security  do  you  offer  ns  that 
you  will  yourselves  maintain  the  Pacification  ?" 

"We  are  not  bound  to  give  assurances,"  answered  the 
Prince.  "  The  Pacification  is  itself  an  assurance.  'Tis  a  pro- 
visional arrangement,  to  be  maintained  by  both  parties,  until 
after  the  decision  of  the  assembly.  The  Pacification  must 
therefore  be  maintained  or  diaavowed.  Choose  between  the 
two.  Only,  if  you  mean  still  to  acknowledge  it,  you  must 
keep  its  articles.  This  we  mean  to  do,  and  if  up  to  the  present 
time  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  our  conduct,  as  we 
trust  you  have  not,  we  are  ready  to  give  you  satisfaction."f 

"In  short,"  said  an  envoy,  "  you  mean,  after  we  shall  have 
placed  in^our  hands  the  government  of  Utrecht,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  places,  to  deny  us  any  pledges  on  your  part  to  main- 
tain the  Pacification." 

"  But,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  if  we  are  already  accomplish- 
ing the  Pacifiaction,  what  more  do  yon  wish  ?" 

"In  this  fashion,"  cried  the  others,  "after  having  got  all 


*  Vraye  Narration,  etc.,  462. 
f  Ibi^,  452,  453. 
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that  you  ask,  and  having  thus  fortified  yourselves  more  thaa 
you  were  ever  fortified  before,  you  will  make  war  upon  us/' 

"  War  ?"  cried  the  Prince,  "  what  are  you  afraid  of?  ,  We 
are  but  a  handful  of  people ;  a  worm  compared  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  Moreover,  ye  are  fifteen  provinces  to  two.  What 
have  you  to  fear  ?"* 

"  Ah,"  said  Meetkercke,  "  we  have  seen  what  you  could  do, 
when  you  were  masters  of  the  sea.  Don't  make  yourselves 
out  quite  so  little."f 

"But,"  said  the  Prince,  ^'the  Pacification  of  Ghent  pro- 
vides for  aU  this.  Your  deputies  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  guarantees  it  furnished.  As  to  making. war  upon  you, 
'tis  a  thing  without  foundation  or  appearance  of  probability. 
Had  you  believed  then  that  you  had  anything  to  fear,  you 
would  not  have  forgotten  to  demand  pledges  enough.  On  the 
contrary,  you  saw  how  roundly  we  were  dealing  with  you 
then,  honestly  disgamishing  the  country,  even  before  the 
peace  had  been  concluded.  For  ourselves,  although  we  felt 
the  light  to  demand  guarantees,  we  woidd  not  do  it,  for  we 
were  treating  with  you  on  terms  of  confidence.  We  declared 
expressly  that  had  we  been  dealing  with  the  King,  we  should 
have  exacted  stricter  pledges.  As  to  demanding  them  of  us 
at  the  moment,  'tis  nonsense.  We  have  neither  the  means  of 
assailing  you,  nor  do  we  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so."  J 

"To  say  the  truth,"  replied  Schetz,  "we  are  really  confi- 
dent that  you  will  not  make  war  upon  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  see  you  spreading  your  religion  daily, 
instead  of  keeping  it  confined  within  your  provinces.  What 
assurance  do  you  give  us  that,  after  all  your  demand  shall 
have  been  accorded,  you  will  make  no  innovation  in  religion."§ 

"The  assurance  which  we  give  you,"  answered  the  Prince, 
"is  that  we  will  really  accomplish  the  Pacification." 

"  But,"  persisted  Schetz,  "  do  you  fairly  promise  to  submit 


*  Vrsye  Kamttion,  etc.,  452/453. 

t  " et   pourtant   no   vous  faites  pas  si  petits  oomme  voua  faictes." 

—Ibid, 
t  Vraye  Nanatioii,  etc,  464.  §  Ibid. 
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to  all  which  the  stateB-general  shall  ordain,  as  well  on  this 
point  of  religious  exercise  in  Holland  and  Zealand^  as  on  all  the 
others  ?"* 

This  was  a  home  thrust.  The  Prince  parried  it  for  a  while. 
In  his  secret  thoughts  he  had  no  expectation  or  desire  that  the 
states-general,  summoned  in  a  solemn  manner  by  the  Qovemor- 
Gteneral,  on  the  basis  of  the  memorable  assembly  before  which 
was  enacted  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  imperial  abdication, 
would  ever  hold  their  session,  and  although  he  did  not  antici- 
pate the  prohibition  by  such  assembly,  should  it  take  place,  of 
the  Beformed  worship  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  submit  to  it,  even  should  it  be  made. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he,  accordingly,  in  reply  to  the  last 
question,  "for  ye  have  yourselves  already  broken  and  violated 
the  Pacification ;  having  made  an  accord  with  Don  John  with- 
out our  consent,  and  having  already  received  him  as  Gtovemor." 

"  So  that  you  don't  mean,*'  replied  Schetz,  "  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  states  ?"t 

"I  don't  say  that,"  returned  the  Prince,  continuing  to 
parry  ;  "  it  is  possible  that  we  might  accept  it ;  it  is  possible 
that  we  might  not.  We  are  no  longer  in  our  entire  rights, 
as  we  were  at  the  time  of  our  first  subnnssion  at  Ghent." 

"  But  we  will  make  you  whole,"  said  Schetz. 

"That  you  cannot  do,"  replied  the  Prince,  "for  you  have 
broken  the  Pacification  all  to  pieces.  We  have  nothing, 
therefore,  to  expect  from  the  states,  but  to  be  condemned 
off-hand."J 

"  You  don't  mean,  then,"  repeated  Schetz,  "  to  submit  to 
the  estates  touching  the  exercise  of  religion  ?" 

"  No,  we  do  not !"  replied  the  Prince,  driven  into  a  comer 
at  last,  and  striking  out  in  his  turn.  "  We  certainly  do  not. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  see  that  you  intend  our  extirpation, 
and  we  don't  mean  to  be  extirpated."§ 

"  Ho  1"  said  the  Duke  of  Aerschqt,  "  there  is  nobody  who 
wishes  that." 


*  Vraye  Narration,  etc,  455.  f  ^*<^  ^^^ 

t  "Que  d^estre  condemnds  a  pur  et  a  plain." — ^Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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"Indeed,  but  you  do/'  said  the  Prince.  "  We  have  sub- 
mitted oursdves  to  you  in  good  faith,  and  you  now  would 
compel  us  and  all  the  world  to  maintain  exclusively  the 
Catholic  religion.  This  cannot  be  done  except  by  extir- 
pating us." 

A  long,  learned,  vehement  discussion  upon  abstract  points, 
between  Saint  Aldegonde,  Leoninus,  and  Doctor  Gaill,  then 
ensued,  dining  which  the  Prince,  who  had  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  result  of  the  conference,  retired  from  the  apartment. 
He  afterwards  had  a  private  convention  with  Schetz  and 
Leoninus,  in  which  he  reproached  them  with  their  inclination 
to  reduce  their  &therland  to  slavery.^  He  also  took  occasion 
to  reroark  to  Hieiges,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  content  the 
people ;  that  whatever  might  be  accomplished  for  them  was 
durable,  whereas  the  will  of  kings  was  perishing.  He  told 
the  Duke  of  Aerschot  that  if  Utrecht  were  not  restored,  he 
would  take  it  by  force.  He  warned  the  Duke  that  to  trust 
the  King  was  to  risk  his  head.  He,  at  least,  would  never 
repoee  confidence  in  him,  having  been  deceived  too  often. 
The  King  cherished  the  maxim,  hcBreticis  non  est  servanda 
fides;  as  for  himself  he  was  caXbo  y  caJbanistay  and  meant  to 
dieso^f 

The  formal  interchange  of  documents  soon  afterwards  took 
place.  The  conversation  thus  held  between  the  different 
parti'es  shows,  however,  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  intentions  of  either  Beformers  or 
Eoyalists.  Phijip  and  his  representatives  still  contended  for 
two  pomts,  and  claimed  the  praise  of  moderation  that  their 
demands  were  so  few  in  number.  They  were  willing  to  concede 
everything,  save  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  King  and  the 
exclusive  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  his  side,  claimed  two  points  also— the  ancient  con- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  religious  fi«edom.  It  was  obvious 


*  Vraye  KTarration,  eta,  469. 

f  Extracts  fix>m  the  MS.  letters  (28th  and  29th  of  Maj,  ISYY)  of  Don  John 
to  the  Kmg,  given  by  M.  Gachard  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  third  vol  Correepon- 
^nnce  de  QniUaume  le  Tacit,  p.  IxiiL 
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enough  that  the  contest  was  the  same^  in  realitj,  as  it  had 
ever  been.  No  approximation  had  been  made  towards  recon- 
ciling absolutism  with  national  liberty^  persecution  with  tole- 
ration. The  Pacification  of  Ghent  had  been  a  step  in  advance. 
That  Treaty  opened  the  door  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,* 
but  it  was  an  agreement  among  the  provinces,  not  a  compact 
between  the  people  and  the  monarch.  By  the  casuists  of 
Brussels  and  the  licentiates  of  Louvain,  it  had,  to  be  sure, 
been  dogmatically  pronounced  orthodox,  and  had  been  con- 
firmed by  royal  edict.  To  believe,  however,  that  his  Catholic 
Majesty  had  &ith  in  the  dogmas  propounded,  was  as  absurd  as 
to  believe  in  the  dogmas  themselves.  If  the  Ghent  Pacifica- 
tion really  had  made  no  breach  in  royal  and  Boman  infalU- 
bility,  then  the  efforts  of  Orange  and  the  exultation  of  the 
Beformers  had  indeed  been  idle. 

The  envoys  accordingly,  in  obedience  to  theij  instructions, 
made  a  formal  statement  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  on  the  part  of  Don  John.t 
They  alluded  to  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  that  alone 
had  fulfilled  every  duty  and  authorized  every  claim.  They 
therefore  demanded  the  immediate  publication  in  Holland  and 
Zealand  of  the  Perpetual  Edict.  They  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate discontinuance  of  all  hostile  attempts  to  reduce  Amstei^ 
dam  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Orange  ;  required  the  Prince  to 
abandon  his  pretensions  to  Utrecht,  and  denounced  the  efforts 
making  by  him  and  his  partisans  to  diffuse  their  heretical 
doctrines  through  the  other  provinces.  They  observed,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  general  question  of  religion- was  not  to  be 
handled,  because  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  states- 
general,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  J 


*  Even  Tassia  admits  this  &ctj  which  is  indeed  indisputable. — "  Abhorrebat 
Austriacus,"  says  he  (liiL  p.  246),  "a  confirmatione  Paois  Gandaveosis,  quod 
per  earn  tacite  introducebatur  libertas  Religionis." 

X  See  it  in  Bor,  z.  816,  817. — Ck)mpare  the  letter  of  instraction  published  hj 
Gachard,  Oorrespondance  de  Guillaume  le  Tacit,  iii.  438-446. 

I  Bor,  ^  816-817.  G^cbard,  Correspondanoe  de  Gaillaume  le  Tacit.,  iiL 
488-446. 
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The  reply,  delivered  on  the  following  day  by  the  Prince  of 
Omnge  and  the  deputies,  maintained  that  the  Perpetual  Edict 
was  widely  difierent  from  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  it 
a&cted  to  uphold  ;  that  the  promises  to  abstain  from  all  vio^ 
lation  of  the  ancient  constitutions  had  not  been  kept,  that  the 
German  troops  had  not  been  dismissed,  that  the  property  of 
the  Pnnce  in  the  Netherlands  and  Burgundy  had  not  been  re* 
Btoied,  tiiat  his  son  was  detained  in  captivity,  that  the  govern- 
ment cf  Uiirecht  was  withheld  from  him,  that  the  charters  and 
constitution  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  extended,  had 
been  (xmtracted,  and  that  the  Governor  had  claimed  the  right 
to  convoke  the  states-general  at  his  pleasure,  in  violation  of 
the  ancient  right  to  assemble  at  their  own.  The  document 
farther  complained  that  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion were  not  allowed  to  frequent  the  different  provinces  in 
freedom,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  Ghent ;  that  Don 
John,  notwithstanding  all  these  short-comings,  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  (Jovemor-General,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Prince ;  that  he  was  surroimded  with  a  train  of  Spaniards^ 
Italians,  and  other  foreigners — Qonzaga,  Escovedo,  and  the 
like— as  well  as  by  renegade  Netherlanders  like  Tassis,  by 
whom  he  was  undidy  influenced  against  the  country  and  the 
people,  and  by  whom  a  "  back  door  was  held  constantly  open'' 
to  the  admission  of  evils  innumerable.^  Finally,  it  was  as- 
serted that,  by  means  of  this  last  act  of  imion,  a  new  form  of 
inquisition  had  been  introduced,  and  one  which  was  much 
more  cruel  than  the  old  system  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition did  not  take  information  against  men  except  upon« 
suspicion,  whereas,  by  the  new  process,  all  the  world  would  be 
examined  as  to  their  conscience  and  religion,  imder  pretence 
of  maintaining  the  union.f  , 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  second  mission  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General.    Don  John 


*  "Dat  Bon  Johan  een  achteir  deure  open  hood  met  de  boven  genoemde,  en 
aodere  Tan  gelijke  stoffe,"  etc.,  etc. 
f  BepljT  of  the  States  of  Holland.    Bor,  x.  818^. 
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never  sent  another.  The  swords  were  now  fairlj  measured 
between  the  antagonists,  and  the  scabbard  was  soon  to  be 
thrown  away.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Governor  wrote  to 
Philip  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  William  of 
Orange  so  much  abhorred  as  his  Majesty  ;  adding,  with  Castil- 
lian  exaggeration,  that  if  the  Prince  could  drink  the  King's 
blood  he  would  do  so  with  great  pleasure.* 

Don  John,  being  thus  seated  in  the  saddle,  had  a  moment's 
leisure  to  look  around  him.  It  was  but  a  moment,  for  he  had 
small  confidence  in  the  aspect  of  affitirs,  but  one  of  his  first 
acts  after  assuming  the  government  afforded  a  proof  of  the  in- 
terpretation which  he  had  adopted  of  the  Ghent  Pacification. 
An  edict  was  issued,  addressed  to  all  bishops,  "  heretic-mas- 
ters."'!'  and  provincial  councils,  commanding  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  Canons  of  Trent,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
decrees.  These  authorities  were  summoned  instantly  to  take 
increased  heed  of  the  flocks  under  their  charge,  "  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  ravening  wolves  which  were  seeking  to 
devour  them." 

The  measure  bore  instant  fruit.  A  wretched  tailor  of 
Mechlin,  Peter  Panis  by  name,  an  honest  man,  but  a  heretic, 
was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  having  preached  or  exhorted 
at  a  meeting  in  that  city.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  but  denied  that  he  had  preached.  He  was 
then  required  to  denounce  the  others  who  had  been  present, 
and  the  men  who  had  actually  officiated.  He  refused,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  while  the 
process  was  pending,  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  Council  of 
Mechlin,  imploring  them  not  now  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  reli- 
gious persecution.  J  His  appeal  was  in  vain.  The  poor  tailor 
was  beheaded  at  Mechlin  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  Conqueror 


*  Extract  from  Ma  letter  (28th  of  July,  1677)  of  Don  John  to  the  King, 
apud  Gachard,  pre&ce  to  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  le  Tacit,  iii  Ixir., 
notes,  112. 

f  "Ketter  meesters."— See  the  edict,  Bor,  x.  819,  820. 

t  Bor,  X.  820.    HoofO,  xil  607.    Heteren,  ylL  122*. 
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of  Lepanto  being  present  at  the  execution,*  and  adding  dig- 
nity to  the  scene.  Thns,  at  the  moment  when  William  of 
Orange  was  protecting  the  Anabaptists  of  Middelburg  in  their 
rights  of  citizenship,  even  while  they  refused  its  obligations, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  was  dipping  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
a  poor  wretch  who  had  done  no  harm  but  to  listen  to  a  prayer 
without  denouncing  the  preacher.  The  most  intimate  firiends 
of  the  Prince  were  oflFended  with  his  liberality.  The  imperial 
shade  of  Don  John's  father  might  have  risen  to  approve  the 
son  who  had  so  dutiftdly  revived  his  bloody  edicts  and  his 
ruthless  policy. 

Three  parties  were  now  fairly  in  existence :  the  nobles,  who 
hated  the  Spaniards,  but  who  were  disposed  to  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  people ;  the  adherents  of  Don  John, 
commonly  called  "  Johanists  ;"  and  the  partisans  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange— for  William  the  Silent  had  always  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  leaning  for  support  on  something  more  substantial  than 
the  court  party,  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  failing  always 
when  most  relied  upon.    His  efforts  were  constant  to  elevate 
the  middle  class,  to  build  up  a  strong  third  party  which  should 
unite  much  of  the  substantial  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
land,  drawing    constantly  from    the    people,    and    deriving 
strength  fix)m  national  enthusiasm — a  party  which  should  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  political  capacity  of  the  country  ;  and  his 
effi)rt8  were  successftd.    No  doubt  the  Governor  and  his  Secre- 
tary were  right  when  they  said  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
were  inclined  to  brook  the  Turk  as  easily  as  the  Spaniard  for 
their  master,  and  that  their  hearts  were  in  reality  devoted  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

As  to  the  grandees,  they  were  mostly  of  those  who  "  sought 
to  swim  between  two  waters,"  according  to  the  Prince's 
expression.  There  were  but  few  unswerving  supporters  of 
the  Spanish  rule,  like  the  Berlaymont  and  the  Tassis  families. 
The  rest  veered  daily  with  the  veering  vind.  Aerschot,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Catholic  party,  was  but  a  cringing  courtier, 


\ 


*  Bor,  Hoofil,  Heteren,  tibi  sup. 
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false  and  fawning  both  to  Don  John  and  the  Prince.  He 
sought  to  play  a  leading  part  in  a  great  epoch ;  he  only 
distinguished  himself  by  courting  and  betraying  all  parties^ 
and  being  thrown  away  by  alL  His  son  and  brother  were 
hardly  more  respectable.  The  Prince  knew  how  little  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  such  allies,  even  although  they  had 
signed  and  sworn  the  Ghent  Pacification.  He  was  also  awaie 
how  little  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Governor  to  be  bound 
by  that  famous  Treaty.  The  Spanish  troops  had  been,  in- 
deed, disbanded,  but  there  were  still  between  ten  and  fifteoi 
thousand  German  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  King ; 
these  were  stationed  in  different  important  places,  and  held 
firm  possession  of  the  citadels.  The  great  keys  of  the  country 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Aerschot,  indeed, 
governed  the  castle  of  Antwerp,  in  room  of  Sancho  d'Avila, 
but  how  much  more  fiiendly  would  Aerschot  be  than  Avik, 
when  interest  prompted  him  to  sustain  Don  John  against  the 
Prmce  ?     • 

Meanwhile,  the  estates,  according  to  their  contract,  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  German  troops.  Equitable  offers  were  made,  by 
which  the  soldiers  were  to  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
arrears  due  to  them  in  merchandize,  and  the  remainder  in 
cash.'^  The  arrangement  was  rejected^  at  the  secret  instance 
of  Don  John.t  While  the  Governor  affected  an  ingenuous 
desire  to  aid  the  estates  in  their  efforts  to  tree  themselves 
from  the  remaining  portion  of  this  incumbrance,  he  was 
secretly  tampering  with  the  leading  German  officers,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  acceptance  of  any  offered  terms.t  He  pei^ 
suaded'  these  military  chiefs  that  a  conspiracy  existed,  by 
which  they  were  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  their  wages  but  of 
their  lives.  He  warned  them  to  heed  no  promises,  to  accept 
no  terms.  Convincing  them  that  he,  and  he  only,  was  their 
fiiend,  he  arranged  secret  plans  by  which  they  should  assist 


*  Bor,  z.  820.  t  Meteren,  m  122.    Bor,  x  820,  sqq.    Ho<^d,  xiL  506. 

X  Meteren,  Bor,  Hcofd,  ubi  8ap. 
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him  in  taking  the  fortresses  of  the  country  into  still  more 
fiecure  possession,^  for  he  was  not  more  inclined  to  trust  to 
the  Aerschots  and  the  Havr^  than  was  the  Prince  himself. 

The  GK>yemor  lived  in  considerable  danger,  and  in  still 
greater  dread  of  capture,  if  not  of  assassination.  His  imagi- 
nation, excited  hj  endless  tales  of  ambush  and  half-discovered 
conspiracies,  saw  armed  soldiers  behind  every  bush,  a  pitfall 
in  every  street.  Had  not  the  redoubtable  Alva  been  nearly 
made  a  captive  ?  Did  not  Louis  of  Nassau  nearly  entrap  the 
Grand  Conmiander  ?  No  doubt  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
desirous  of  accomplishing  a  feat  by  which  he  would  be  placed 
in  regard  to  Philip  on  the  vantage  ground  which  the  King 
had  obtained  by  his  seizure  of  Count  Van  Buren,  nor  did 
Don  John  need  for  warnings  coming  firom  sources  &r  from 
obscure.  In  May,  the  Viscount  De  Gand  had  forced  his 
way  to  his  bedside  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  wakening  him 
fiiom  his  sleep,  had  assured  him,  with  great  solemnity,  that 
his  life  was  not  worth  a  pin's  purchase  if  he  remained  in 
Brussels.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  of  a  conspiracy  by  which 
iwth  his  liberty  and  his  life  were  endangered,  and  assured  him 
that  in  immediate  flight  lay  his  only  safety.f 

The  Governor  fled  to  Mechlin,  were  the  same  warnings  were 
soon  afterwards  renewed,  for  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Peter  Panis, 
the  poor  preaching  tailor  of  that  city,  had  not  been  enough 
to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  Netherlands.  One  day, 
toward  the  end  of  Jime,  the  Duke  of  Aer^chot,  riding  out  with 
Don  John,^  gave  him  a  circumstantial  account  of  plots,  old  and 
new,  whose  existenoe  he  had  discovered  or  invented,  and  he 
showed  a  copy  of  a  secret  letter,  written  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  estates,  recommending  the  forcible  seizure  of 
his  Highness.  It  is  true  that  the  Duke  was,  at  that  period  and 
for  kng  after,  upon  terms  of  the  most  "  fi^temal  friendship" 
with  the  Prince,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  himself  "  his 


*  Bor,  Keteren,  Hooia. 

f  Vera  et  Simplex  Namtio  Eonim  qii»  ab  Adventu  D.  Jocumia  Austriad,  ete^ 
geeta  sunt,  p.  13. — ^Luxembergi,  1578. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  IT. 
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very  affectionate  btother  and  cordial  friend  to  serve  him,"* 
yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  what  he 
deemed  his  duty^  in  secretly  denouncing  his  plans.  It  is  also 
true  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  Prince  private  infor- 
mation concerning  the  government,  and  sent  him  intercepted 
letters  from  his  enemies,t  thus  easing  his  conscience  on  both 
sides,  and  trimming  his  sails  to  every  wind  which  might  blow. 
The  Duke  now,  however,  reminded  his  Highness  of  the  con- 
tumely with  which  he  had  been  treated  at  Brussels,  of  the 
insolent  threats  with  which  the  citizens  had  piu-sued  his  ser- 
vants and  secretaries  even  to  the  very  door  of  his  palace.J 
He  assured  him  that  the  same  feeling  existed  at  Mechlin,  and 
that  neither  himself  nor  family  were  much  safer  there  than  in 
the  capital,  a  plot  being  fuUy  organized  for  securing  his 
person.  The  conspirators,  he  said,  were  openly  supported  hj 
a  large  political  party,  who  called  themselves  anti-Johanists, 
and  who  clothed  themselves  in  symbolic  costume,  as  had  been 
done  by  the  disaffected  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  Q-ranvelle. 
He  assured  the  Governor  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
states-general  were  implicated  in  these  schemes.  "  And  what 
becomes,  then,  of  their  promises  ?"  asked  Don  John.  "  That 
for  their  promises  V  cried  the  Duke,  snapping  his  fingers  ;§ 
"no  man  in  the  land  feels  bound  by  engagements  now."  The 
Governor  demanded  the  object  of  the  states  in  thus  seeking  to 
deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  The  Duke  informed  him  that  it 
was  to  hold  him  in  captivity  until  they  had  compelled  him  to 
sign  every  paper  which  they  chose  to  lay  before  him.  Such 
things  had  been  done  in  the  Netherlands  in  former  days,  the 
Duke  observed,  as  he  proceeded  to  narrate  how  a  predecessor 
of  his  Highness  and  a  prince  of  the  land,  after  having  been 


•  Aichives  et  Correspondance,  vl  141-143. 

f  See  the  letter  last  quoted.  Archives,  eta,  yi.  148,  144. 

X  Vera  et  Simplex  Narration  etc,  p.  14. — Compare  the  Memoire  de  Grobben- 
donck,  p.  172 ;  Bull  Oom.  Boy.,  z. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  19.^See  also  the  letter  of  Bon  John  to  the  states-general,  dated 
August  24,  1677,  in  Bor,  zi.  864,  865. — "Daerop  hy  antwoorde  klickende  mette 
fingem,"  etc 
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(Kmipelled  to  sign  innumerable  documents,  had  been,  in  con- 
dusion,  tossed  out  of  the  windows  of  his  own  palace,  with  all 
luB  tetinue,  to  perish  upon  the  pikes  of  an  insurgent  mob 
below.**  The  Governor  protested  that  it  did  not  become  the 
eon  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  representative  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  to  hear  such  intimations  a  second  time.  After  his 
retnm,  he  brooded  over  what  had  been  said  to  him  for  a  few 
days,  and  he  then  broke  up  his  establishment  at  Mechlin,  selling 
off  his  superfluous  furniture  and  even  the  wine  in  his  cellars.t 
Thus  showing  that  his  absence,  both  from  Brussels  and 
Mechlin,  was  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  he  took  advantage  of  an 
unforeseen  occurrence  again  to  remove  his  residence. 


*  Vera  Narratio,  etc,  p.  18,  19.    Letter  of  Don  John,  ubi  sup. 

f  IHscooiB  Sojnmier  des  Justes  Causes,  eta,  eta,  p.  17.    Bor,  z.  828. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A    LION    IN    THE    TOILS. 

The  dty  of  NamtiP— Margaret  of  Yaloi»— Her  intrigaes  in  Haizuralt  in  hvcm 
of  Alen9on — ^Her  reception  by  Don  John  at  Namnr — ^FestiTities  in  her 
honor— Seizure  of  Namur  citadel  by  Don  John — Plan  for  adzing  that  of 
Antwerp— Letter  of  the  estates  to  Philip,  sent  by  Esooredo— Fortones 
and  fate  of  Escovedo  in  Madrid — ^Bepairing  of  dykes — ^The  Princess  visit  to 
Holland— His  letter  to  the  estates-general  on  the  subject  of  Namur  dtadd 
-.His  visit  to  Utrecht — (Correspondence  and  commissioners  between  Don 
John  and  the  estates — ^Acrimonious  and  passionate  character  of  these 
colloquies — ^Attempt  of  Treslong  upon  Antwerp  dtadel  frustrated  by  De 
Bourse — ^Fortunate  panic  of  the  German  mercenaries — ^Antwerp  evacuated 
by  the  foreign  troops— Renewed  correspondence— Audadiy  of  the  Gorer- 
nor's  demands — ^Letters  of  Escovedo  and  others  intercepted — ^Private 
adiemes  of^Don  John  not  understood  by  the  estates— His  letter  to  the 
Empress  Dowager — ^More  correspondence  with  the  estates— Painftil  and 
&lse  position  of  the  Gfovemor — Demolition,  in  part,  of  Antwerp  dtadel,  and 
of  other  fortresses  by  the  patriots— Statue  of  Alva— Letter  of  estates-general 
to  the  King. 

Thebe  were  few  cities  of  the  Netherlands  more  pictaresque 
in  situation,  more  trimly  built,  and  more  opulent  of  aspect 
than  the  little  city  of  Namur.  Seated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sombre  with  the  Mouse,  and  throwing  over  each  river  a 
bridge  of  solid  but  graceful  structure,  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  a 
most  fruitful  valley.  A  broad  crescent-shaped  plain,  fringed 
by  the  rapid  Meuse,  and  enclosed  by  gently  rolling  hills 
cultivated  to  their  crests,  or  by  abrupt  precipices  of  limestone 
crowned  with  verdure,  was  divided  by  numerous  hedgerows, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and*  flower- 
gardens.  Many  eyes  have  gazed  with  delight  upon  that 
.  well-known  and  most  lovely  valley,  and  many  torrents  of  blood 
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have  mingled  with  those  glancing  waters  since  that  long- 
bmied  and  most  sanguinaiy  age  which  forms  onr  theme ;  and 
still  placid  as  ever  is  the  valley,  brightly  as  ever  £ows  the 
stream.  Even  now,  as  in  that  vanished,  but  never-forgotten 
time,  nestles  the  little  city  in  the  angle  of  the  two  rivers ;  still 
directly  over  its  head  seems  to  himg  in  ^lid-air  the  massive 
and  firowning  fortress,  like  the  gigantic  heknet  in  the  fiction, 
as  if  ready  to  crash  the  pigmy  town  below. 

It  was  this  &mons  citadel,  crowning  an  abrupt  precipice  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  river's  bed,  and  placed  near  the  frontier 
of  France,  which  made  the  city  so  important,  and  which  had 
jiow  attracted  Don  John's  attention  in  this  hour  of  his  per- 
plexity. The  unexpected  visit  of  a  celebrated  personage,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  pretext  which  he  desired.  The  beautiful 
Margaret  of  Yalois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  was  proceeding  to  the 
baths  of  Spa,  to  drink  the  waters.^  Her  health  was  as  perfect 
as  her  beauty,  but  she  was  flying  from  a  husband  whom  she 
hated,  to  advance  the  interest  of  a  brother  whom  she  loved 
with  a  more  than  sisterly  fondness — ^for  the  worthless  Duke  of 
Alen^on  was  one  of  the  many  competitors  for  the  Netherland 
goiremment ;  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  his  brother 
with  Orange  and  his  agents  being  still  continued.  The  hollow 
trace  with  the  Huguenots  in  France  had,  however,  been  again 
succeeded  by  war.  Henry  of  Yalois  had  already  commenced 
openiiojiB  in  Gkscony  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he 
hated  ahnostf  as  cordially  as  Margaret  herself  could  do,  and 
the  Dnke  of  Alengon  was  besieging  Is8oire.|  Meantime,  the 
beautiful  Queen  came  to  mingle  the  golden  thread  of  her 
feminine  intrigues  with  the  dark  woof  of  the  Netherland 
destinies. 

Few  spirits  have  been  more  subtle,  few  faces  so  fatal  as 
hers.  True  child  of  the  Medicean  mother,  worthy  sister  of 
Oharies,  Henry,  and  Francis — ^princes  for  ever  infamous  in  the 


*  Bor,  X.  828.    Meteren,  yii.  122.     Gabren^  xl  929.    Hoofd,  xil  608,  et  aL 

t  M^moirea  de  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  pw  128.    liege,  1714. 

X  De  Thou,  viL  600,  sqq.,  Uv.  63. 
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annals  of  France — she  possessed  more  beauty  and  wit  than 
Mary  of  Scotland^  more  learning  and  accomplishments  than 
Elizabeth  of  England.  In  the  blaze  of  her  beauty,  according 
to  the  inflated  language  of  her  most  determined  worshiper, 
the  wings  of  aU  rivals  were  melted.  Heaven  required  to  be 
raised  higher  and  earth  made  wider,  before  a  ftdl  sweep  could 
be  given  to  her  own  majestic  flight.*  We  are  further  informed 
that  she  was  a  Minerva  for  eloquence,  that  she  composed 
matchless  poems  which  she  sang  most  exquisitely  to  the  sound 
of  her  lute,  and  that  her  familiar  letters  were  so  fuH  of  genius, 
that  "  poor  Cicero"  was  but  a  fool  to  her  in  the  same  branch 
of  composition.f  The  world  has  shuddered  for  ages  at  the 
dark  tragedy  of  her  nuptials.  Was  it  strange  that  hatred, 
incest,  murder,  should  follow  in  the  train  of  a  wedding  thus 
hideously  solemnized  ? 

Don  John,  as  in  his  Moorish  disguise  he  had  looked  upon 
hor  perfections,  had  felt  in  danger  of  becoming  really  the  slave 
he  personated — "  her  beauty  is  more  divine  than  human,"  he 
had  cried,  "  but  fitter  to  destroy  men's  souls  than  to  bless 
them  ;"X — ^^^  ^^^  *^®  enchantress  was  on  her  way  to  his 
dominions.  Her  road  led  through  Namur  to  Liege,  and  gal- 
lantry required  that  he  should  meet  her  as  she  passed.  At- 
tended by  a  select  band  of  gentlemen  and  a  few  horsemen  of 
his  body-guard,  the  Governor  came  to  Namur.§ 

Meantime  the  Queen  crossed  the  frontier,  and  was  courteous- 
ly received  at  Cambray.  The  bishop — of  the  loyal  house  of  Ber- 
laymont — ^was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  King,  and  although 
a  Fleming,  was  Spanish  to  the  core.    On  him   the  cajolery 


•  Eloge  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Eayne  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  etc,  par 
Brantome,  p.  2,  usL 

t  " Ses  belles  lettres — ^les  mieux  couch^es  soit  pour  estre  graves,  quo 

pour  eetre  fomiliftres — iln'7  a  nulqui  les  yo7«iit  ne  Be  mooque  da  pauvre 
Oiceron  avec  les  sieones  fiunilidres,"  etc.,  etc. — ^Eloge,  eta,  eta,  p.  18. 

X  "  Aunque  la  hermosura  desta  Reyna  se  mas  divina  que  humana^  ea  maa  pars 
perder  7  daflar  los  hombres  que  salvarlos."— Ibid.,  p.  4. 

§  Bor,  z.  828.    Hoofd,  zl  508.    Oabiera,  zi  929. 
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of  the  beautdftd  Queen  was  first  essayed^  but  was  found 
powerless.  The  prelate  gave  her  a  magnificent  ball^  but  re- 
sisted her  blandishments.  He  retired  with  the  appearance 
of  the  confections,  but  the^ governor  of  the  citadel,  the  Seig- 
neur d'Inchy  remained,  with  whom  Margaret  was  more  sue- 
cessfoL  She  found  him  a  cordial  hater  of  Spain,  a  favorer 
of  France,  and  very  impatient  under  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  He  obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  royal 
visitor  a  few  stages  of  her  journey,  and  returned  to  Cambray, 
her  willing  slave ;  holding  the  castle  in  future,  neither  for 
king  nor  bishop,  but  for  Margaret's  brother,  Alen9on,  alone. 
At  Mons  she  was  received  with  great  state  by  the  Count 
Lalain,  who  was  governor  of  Hainault,  while  his  Countess 
governed  him.  A  week  of  festivities  graced  the  advent  of 
the  Queen,  during  which  period  the  hearts  of  both  Lalain  and 
his  wife  were  completely  subjugated.  They  agreed  that 
Flanders  had  been  too  long  separated  from  the  parental 
France  to  which  it  of  right  belonged.  The  Count  was  a 
stanch  Catholic,  but  he  hated  Spain.  He  was  a  relative  of 
Egmont,  and  anxious  to.  avenge  his  death,  but  he  was  no 
lover  of  the  people,  and  was  jealous  of  Orange.  Moreover, 
his  wife  had  become  entirely  fascinated  by  the  designing  Queen. 
So  warm  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  •  two  fair 
ladies  as  to  make  it  indispensable  that  Flanders  and  Hainault 
should  be  annexed  to  France.  The  Count  promised  to  hold 
his  whole  government  at  the  service  of  Alen9on,  and  recom- 
mended that  an  attempt  should  be  meule  to  gain  over  the  in- 
corruptible Governor  of  Cambray.  Margaret  did  not  inform 
him  that  she  had  already  turned  that  fimctionary  round  her 
finger,  but  she  urged  Lalain  and  his  wife  to  seduce  him  from 
his  allegiance,  if  possible.^ 

The  Count,  with  a  retinue  of  mounted  men,  then  accom- 
panied her  on  her  way  towards  Namur,  but  turned  as  the 
distant  tramp  of  Don  John's  cavalcade  was  heard  approaching, 


*  M6moire0  do  Margaerite  de  Yaloia,  il  pp.  125,  129-134)  sqq. 
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for  it  wa8  not  desirable  for  Lalaiii,  at  that  moment,  to  find  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  Governor.  Don  John  stood  a  moment 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  He  did  not  dream  of  her 
political  intrigues,  nor  see  in  the  fSEdr  form  approaching  him 
one  mortal  enemy  the  more.  Margaret  travelled  in  a  splendid 
litter  with  gilt  pillars,  lined  with  scarlet  velvet,  and  entirely 
enclosed  in  glass,*  which  was  followed  by  those  of  the  Princess 
de  la  Boche  sur  Yon,  and  of  Madame  de  Toumon.  After 
these  came  ten  ladies  of  honor  on  horseback,  and  six  chariots 
filled  with  female  domestics.  These,  with  the  guards  and 
other  attendants,  made  up  the  retinue.  On  meeting  the 
Queen's  litter,  Don  John  sprang  from  his  horse  and  presented 
his  greetings.  The  Queen  returned  his  salutation,  in  the 
French  fashion,  by  offering  her  cheek  to  his  embrace,  extend- 
ing the  same  &vor  to  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  and  the  Marquis  of 
Havr6.f  The  cavaliers  then  remounted  and  escorted  the 
Queen  to  Kamur,  Don  John  riding  by  the  side  of  the  litter, 
and  conversing  with  her  all  the  way.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  the  procession  arrived  in  the  city.  The  streets 
had,  however,  been  brilliantly  illuminated ;  houses  and  shops, 
although  it  was  near  midnight,  being  in  a  blaze  of  light.  Don 
John  believing  that  no  attentions  could  be  so  acceptable  at 
that  hour  as  to  provide  for  the  repose  of  his  guest,  conducted 
the  Queen  at  once  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  her.  Mar- 
garet was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  apartments 
into  which  she  was  ushered.  A  spacious  and  stately  hal!, 
most  gorgeously  furnished,  opened  into  a  series  of  chambers 
and  cabinets,  worthy,  in  their  appointments,  of  a  'royal  palace. 
The  tent  and  bed  coverings  prepared  for  the  Queen  were 
exquisitely  embroidered  in  needlework  with  scenes  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  Lepanto.]:  The  great  liall  was  hung 
with  gorgeous  tapestry  of  satin  and  velvet,  ornamented  with 
columns  of  raised  rilver  work,  and  with  many  figures  in 


*  M^oires  de  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  ii,  124-125,  sqq. 

f  n>id^  ii.  136.    Hoofd,  ziL  608. 

t  M6mdres  de  Margaerite  de  Yaloifl,  137. 
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uiliqne  costume^  of  the  same  massiye  embroideiy.  The  rest  of 
the  ftunitnre  -was  also  of  satin,  yelvet,  cloth  of  gold,  and 
brocade.  The  Queen  was  dazzled  with  so  much  magnificence, 
anio&e  of  the  courtiers  could  not  help  expressing  astonishment 
at  the  splendor  of  the  apartments  and  decorations,  which,  as  he 
observed  to  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  seemed  more  appropriate  to 
the  palace  of  a  powerful  monarch  than  to  the  apartments  of  a 
young  bachelor  prince.^  The  Duke  replied  by  explaining 
that  the  expensive  embroideiy  which  they  saw  was  the  result^ 
not  of  extravagance,  but  of  valor  and  generosity.  After  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  Don  John  had  restored,  without  ransom, 
the  two  sons,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  of  a  powerful 
Turkiflh  bashaw.  The  father,  in  gratitude,  had  sent  this  mag- 
nificent tapestry  as  a  present  to  the  conqueror,  and  Don  John 
had  received  it  at  Milan,  in  which  city,  celebrated  for  the 
taste  of  its  upholsterers,  it  had  been  arranged  for  fumiture.f 
The  next  morning  a  grand  mass  with  military  music  was 
perfonned,  fi)llowed  by  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  grand  halL 
Don  John  and  the  Queen  sat  at  a  table  three  feet  apart  fiom 
the  rest,  and  Ottavio  Gk)nzaga  served  them  wine  upon  his 
taiees.^  After  the  banquet  came,  as  usual,  the  ball,  the  fes- 
tiYities  continuing  till  late  in  the  night,  and  Don  John  scarcely 
qnittii^  his  &ir  guest  for  a  moment.  The  next  afternoon,  a 
festival  had  been  arranged  upon  an  island  in  the  river.  The 
company  embarked  upon  the  Mouse,  in  a  fleet  of  gaily  scarfed 
and  painted  vessels,  many  of  which  were  filled  with  musicians.^ 
Haigaret  reclined  in  her  gilded  barge,  under  a  richly  embroi- 
dered canopy.  A  j&irer  and  falser  Queen  tha^n  '^  Egypt,"  had 
bewitched  the  famous  youth  who  had  triumphed,  not  lost  the 
voild,  beneath  the  heights  of  Actium.    The  revellers  landed 


*  "  Ces  meubles  mo  semblent  plostost  dHin  grand  R07  qae  d'un  jeune  Prince 
i  mirier  t^qa'ertleSgr.  Bom  Jean,"  etc — ^M&noirea  de  Marguerite  deYaki^ 
ii.  136. 

t  IbidL— Compare  Van  der  Hammen  7  Leon,  D.  J.  d'Austria,  lib.  iL 

t  M^oires  de  M.  de  Valois,  p.  137.    Hoofd,  xii.  608. 

§  Kteoiree  de  Maiguerite  de  Yalolia,  iL  137,  1S8.    Hoofd,  xii  60& 
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on  the  island,  where  the  banquet  was  already,  spread  within  a 
spacious  bower  of  ivy,  and  beneath  umbrageous  eLns.  The 
dance  upon  the  sward  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  the 
summer  stars  had  been  long  in  the  sky  when  the  company 
returned  to  their  barges. 

Don  John,  more  than  ever  enthralled  by  the  bride  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  knew  not  that  her  sole  purpose  in  vi- 
siting his  dominion  had  been  to  corrupt  his  servants  and 
to  imdermine  his  authority.  His.  own  purpose,  however, 
had  been  less  to  pay  court  to  the  Queen  than  to  make 
use  of  her  presence  to  cover  his  own  designs.  That  pur- 
pose he  proceeded  instantly  to  execute.  The  Queen  next 
morning  pursued  her  voyage  by  the  river  to  Liege,  and 
scarcely  had  she  floated  out  of  his  sight  than  he  sprang  upon 
his  horse  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  trusty  attendants,  gal- 
loped out  of  the  gate  and  across  fhe  bridge  which  led  to  the 
citadel.*  He  had  already  despatched  the  loyal  Berlaymont, 
with  his  four  equally  loyal  sons,  the  Seigneurs  de  Meghen, 
Floyon,  Hierges,  and  Haultepenne  to  that  fortress.  These 
gentlemen  had  informed  the  castellan  that  the  Qovemor  was 
about  to  ride  forth  hunting,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
offer  him  the  hospitalities  of  the  castle  as  he  passed  on  his 
way.  A  considerable  number  of  armed  men  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  and  thickets  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Seigneur  de  Froymont,  suspecting  nothing,  acceded  to  the 
propriety  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Berlaymonts.  Mean- 
time, with  a  blast  of  his  horn,  Don  John  appeared  at  the 
castle  gate.  He  entered  the  fortress  with  the  castellan,  while 
one  of  the  gentlemen  watched  outside,  as  the  ambushed  soldiers 
came  toiling  up  the  precipice.  When  all  was  ready  the  gen- 
tleman returned  to  the  hall,  and  made  a  signal  to  Don  John, 
as  he  sat  at  breakfast  with  the  constable.  The  Governor 
sprang  from  the  table  and  drew  his  sword  ;  Berlaymont  and 


*  H6moire8  de  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  145,  who  relates  the  occurrence  on  tlio 
authority  of  the  Marchioness  of  HaYr6.    Hoofd,  xil  508. 
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bis  four  sons  drew  their  pistols,  while  at  the  same  instant,  the 
soldiers  entered.  Don  John,  exclaiming  that  this  was  the 
first  day  of  his  govemment,  commanded  the  castellan  to  sur- 
render. De  Froymont,  taken  by  surprise,  and  hardly  under- 
standing this  veiy  melo-dramatic  attack  upon  a  citadel  by  its 
own  lawful  governor,  made  not  much  difficulty  in  complying. 
He  was  then  turned  out  of  doors,  along  with  his  garrison,  mostly 
feeble  old  men  and  invalids.  The  newly  arrived  soldiers  took 
their  places,  at  command  of  the  Governor,  and  the  stronghold 
of  Namur  was  his  own.* 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  representative  of  Philip 
had  a  perfect  right  to  possess  himself  of  any  fortress  within 
his  government;  there  could  be  as  little  that  the  sud- 
den stratagem  by  which  he  had  thus  made  himself  master 
of  this  citadel  would  prove  offensive  to  the  estates,  while  it 
could  hardly  be  agreeable  to  the  King  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  could  have  accomplished  his  purpose  in  any  other  way. 
Moreover,  the  achievement  was  one  of  a  projected  series  by 
which  he  meant  to  re-vindicate  his  dwindling  authority.  He 
was  weary  of  playing  the  hypocrite,  and  convinced  that  he 
and  his  monarch  were  both  abhorred  by  the  Netherlanders. 
Peace  was  impossible — war  was  forbidden  him.  Beduced 
almost  to  a  nuUity  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  was  time  for 
him  to  make  a  stand,  and  in  this  impregnable  fastness  his  posi- 
tion at  least  was  a  good  one.  Many  months  before,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  expressed  his  anxious  desire  that  this  most  im- 
portant town  and  citadel  should  be  secured  for  the  estates. 
"You  know,"  he  had  written  to  Bossu  in  December,  "the 
evil  and  the  dismay  which  the  loss  of  the  city  and  fortress  of 
Namur  would  occasion  to  us.  Let  me  beseech  you  that  aU. 
possible  care  be  taken  to  preserve  them/'f    Nevertheless, 


*  Hooia,  xil  609.— "Stokonwde  of  yerminkte  soldaaten,'*  otc.  Bor,  z.  832. 
Discoors  Sommier  des  JoBtes  Causes,  pp.  26,  2r.  Meteren,  yil  122.  Best- 
tivoglio^  X.  194,  195. 

f  AicfaiY«8  do  la  lUisoa  d'Orange,  y.  671. 
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their  preseryB4;ion  had  been  entrofited  to  a  feeble^ninded  old 
constable,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  cripples. 

We  know  how  intense  had  been  the  solicitude  ui  the  Prince, 
not  only  to  secure  but  to  destroy  these  citadels,  "  nests  of  ty- 
ranny/' which  had  been  built  by  despots  to  crush,  not  protect, 
the  towns  at  their  feet.  These  precautions  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  consequences  were  displaying  themselves,  for  the  castle  of 
Namur  was  not  the  only  one  of  which  Don  John  felt  himself 
secure.  Although  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  seemed  so  yery  much 
his  humble  servant,  the  Governor  did  not  trust  him,  and  wished 
to  see  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  more  imquestionable  keeping. 
He  had  therefore  withdrawn,  not  only  the  Duke,  but  his  son, 
the  Prince  of  Chimay,  commander  of  the  castle  in  his  fietthef  s 
absence,  from  that  important  post,  and  insisted  upon  their 
accompanying  him  to  Namur.*^  So  gallant  a  courtier  as 
Aerschot  could  hardly  refuse  to  pay  his  homage  to  so  illustrious 
a  princess  as  Margaret  of  Yalois,  while  during  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  and  Prince  the  keys  of  Antwerp  citadel  had  been,  at  the 
command  of  Don  John,  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Seigneur 
de  Tie8long,f  an  unscrupulous  and  devoted  royalist.  The  cele- 
brated Colonel  Van  Ende,  whose  participation,  at  the  head  of 
his  Glerman  Cavalry,  in  the  terrible  sack  of  that  city,  which 
he  had  been  ordered  to  defend,  has  been  narrated,  was  com- 
manded to  return  to  Antwerp.  He  was  to  present  himself 
openly  to  the  city  authorities,  but  he  was  secretly  directed  by 
the  Qovemor-Gkneral  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Colonels 
Fugger,  Frondsberger,  and  Polwiller,  who  commanded  the 
forces  already  stationed  in  the  city.:]:  These  distinguished 
officers  had  been  all  summer  in  secret  correspondence  with  Don 
John,  for  they  were  the  instruments  with  whidi  he  meant 
by  a  bold  stroke  to  recover  his  almost  lost  authority.  While 
he  had  seemed  to  be  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  states-general 


*  Bon  z-  828.    Het««n,  Til  122^ 

f  Bor,  z.  828.  Louis  de*  Bloys,  Seigneur  de  Treslon.  Meteren,  abi  01:^ 
Disoonrs  Sommier  des  Jiistes  Causes,  etc.  pp.  19,  20. 

X  DiscouTB  Sommier,  etc.  pp.  18,  19.  See  the  originAl  letters  in  the  appendix 
to  DisoouiB  Sommier,  eta,  p.  56,  et  sqq. ;  also  in  Bor,  x.  848,  sqq. — translated. 
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to  pay  o£F  aad  disband  these  meicenaries^  nothing  had  in 
leaUtj  heen  fiurther  from  his  thoughts^  and  the  time  had  now 
come  when  his  secret  plans  were  to  be  executed,  according  to 
the  agreement  between  himself  and  the  German  col^mels. 
He  wrote  to  them,  accordingly,  to  ddiay  no  longer  the  accom* 
pfishment  of  the  deed^ — ^that  deed  being  the  seizure  of  Ant- 
werp dtadel,  as  he  had  already  successfdlly  mastered  that  of 
Nanmr.  The  Duke  of  Aerschot,  his  brother,  and  son,  were  in 
his  power,  and  couM  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  co-operation 
of  the  colonels  in  the  city  with  Treslong  in  the  castle,  so  that 
the  Governor  would  thus  be  enabled,  laying  his  head  tranquilly 
upon  "tiie  pillow  of  the  Antwerp  citadel,"t  according  to  the 
reproachful  expression  subsequently  used  by  the  estates,  to 
await  the  progress  of  erents. 

The  current  of  his  adventurous  career  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  nm  thus  smoothly.  It  is  true  that  the  estates 
had  not  yet  entirely  lost  their  confidence  in  his  character, 
bat  the  seizure  of  Namur,  and  the  attempt  upon  Antwerp, 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  intercepted  letters  written 
by  himself  and  Escovedo  to  Philip,  to  Peres,  to  the  Em- 
preaB,  to  the  Colonels  Frondsberger  and  Fugger,  were  soon 
destined  to  open  their  eyes.  In  the  meantime,  almost  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  when  Don  John  was  executing  his 
enterprise  against  Namur,  Escovedo  had  taken  an  affec- 
tionate fitrewell  of  the  estates  at  Brussels,^  for  it  had  been 
thought  necessary,  as  already  intimated,  both  for  the  apparent 
interests  and  the  secret  projects  of  Don  John,  that  the  Secre- 
taiy  should  mi^e  a  visit  to  Spain.  At  the  command  of  the 
Oovemor-Gteneral  he  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  any  com- 
mnnication  for  his  Majesty  which  the  estates  mi^t  be  dis- 
posed to  entrust  to  him,  and  they  had  accordingly  addressed  a 


*  Letter  of  Don  John,  July  16,  16*11,  to  the  Colonels  Frondsberger  and  Fogger. 
DiKooTB  Sommier,  ubi  sop.    Bor,  z.  843. 

t  "  Et  89  reposaut  sor  I'oreiller  da  Chasteaa  d'Anyers  duquel  11  se  tenoit  enti^re- 
meniaaseuri,"  eta— Discours  Sommier,  eta,  p.  35. 

t  Bor,  X.  825.    Hoofd,  xiL  507.    Disoours  Sommier,  eta,  p.  47. 
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long  epifitle  to  the  Eling,  in  which  they  gave  ample  expression 
to  tiieir  indignation  and  their  woe.  Thejr  remonstrated  with 
the  King  concerning  the  continued  presence  of  the  German 
mercenaries,  whose  knives  were  ever  at  their  throats,  whose 
plunder  and  insolence  impoverished  and  tortured  the  people. 
They  reminded  him  of  the  vast  sums  which  the  provinces  had 
contributed  in  times  past  to  the  support  of  government,  and 
they  begged  assistance  from  his  bounty  now.  '  They  recalled 
to  his  vision  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  Antwerp,  but  lately 
the  ^^  nurse  of  Europe,  the  fairest  flower  in  his  royal  garland, 
the  foremost  and  noblest  city  of  the  earth,*  now  quite  desolate 
and  forlorn,''  and  with  ad<Jitional  instructions  to  Escovedo, 
that  he  should  not  fail,  in  his  verbal  communications,  to  repre- 
sent the  evil  consequences  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by 
his  Majesty's  governors  in  the  Netherlands,  they  dismissed 
him  with  good  wishes,  and  with  "  crowns  for  convoy"  in  his 
purse  to  the  amount  of  a  revenue  of  two  thousand  yearly. 
His  secret  correspondence  was  intercepted  and  made  known  a 
few  weeks  after  his  departure  to  that  terrible  Spain  whence  so 
few  travellers  retumed.f 

For  a  moment  we  follow  him  thither.  With  a  single  word 
in  anticipation,  concerning  the  causes  and  the  consummation 
of  this  celebrated  murder,  which  was  delayed  till  the  following 
year,  the  imfortimate  Escovedo  may  be  dismissed  from  these 
pages.  It  has  been  seen  how  artfully  Antonio  Perez,  Secretary 
of  State,  paramour  of  Princess  Eboli,  and  ruling  councillor  at 
that  day  of  Philip,  had  fostered  in  the  King's  mind  the  most 
extravagant  suspicions  as  to  the  schemes  of  Don  John,  cmd  of 
his  confidential  secretaiy.^  He  had  represented  it  as  their  fixed 
and  secret  intention,  after  Don  John  should  be  finally  established 


*  " Yoodster  van  geheel  £uropa»  d^edelste  bloeme  van  uwe  majoeteitB 

krone  en  de  vomaemste  en  rijxste  van  de  wereld,"  eta,  eta — ^Letter  of  the 
States,  Bor,  826,  827. 

f  Bor,  X.  825.  Hoofil,  zil  508.  Diacoors  Sommier,  p.  41,  Heteren,  tiL  121. 
Bor,  X.  827-842. 

X  Hem.  de  Ant  Perez,  passim;  particularlj  pages  284-317.  Obras  y  Relad- 
ones.    Geneva^  1644. 
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on  the  throne  of  Bngland,  to  attack  Philip  himself  in  Spain^ 
and  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown,  Escovedo  being  represented 
as  the  prime  instigator  and  controller  of  this  astounding  plot, 
which  lunatics  only  could  have  engendered,  and  which  proba- 
bly never  had  existence. 

Ko  proof  of  the  wild  design  was  o£fered.  The  language 
which  Escovedo  was  accused  by  Perez  of  having  held  previ- 
ously to  his  departure  for  Flanders — that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Don  John  and  himself  to  fortify  the  rock  of  Mogro,  with 
which,  and  with  the  command  of  the  city  of  Santander,  they 
could  make  themselves  masters  of  Spain  after  having  obtained 
possession  of  England,* — ^is  too  absurd  to  have  been  uttered  by 
a  man  of  Escovedo's  capacity.  Certainly,  had  Perez  been  pro- 
vided with  the  least  scrap  of  writing  fh)m  the  hands  of  Don  * 
John  or  Escovedo  which  could  be  tortured  into  evidence  upon 
this  point,  it  would  have  been  forthcoming,  and  would  have 
rendered  such  fictitious  hearsay  superfluous.  Perez,  in  conni- 
vance with  Philip,  had  been  systematically  conducting  his 
COTiespondence  with  Don  John  and  Escovedo,  in  order  to  elicit 
some  evidence  of  the  imputed  scheme.  "  'T  was  the  only  way,'' 
said  Perez  to  Philip,  "  to  make  them  unbare  their  bosoms  to 
the  sword."  "  I  am  quite  of  the  same  opinion,'' replied  Philip 
to  Perez,  "  for,  according  to  my  theology,  you  would  do  your 
duty  neither  to  Gk>d  nor  the  world,  unless  you  did  as  you  are 
doiDg.^f  Yet  the  excellent  pair  of  conspirators  at  Madrid 
could  wring  no  damning  proofe  from  the  lips  of  the  suppo- 
sititious conspirators  in  Flanders,  save  that  Don  John,  after 
Escovedo's  arrival  in  Madrid,  wrote,  impatiently  and  fre- 
quently, to  demand  that  he  should  be  sent  back,  together  with 
flw  money  which  he  had  gone  to  Spain  to  procure.  "  Money, 
more  money,  and  Escovedo,"J  wrote  the  Governor,  and  Philip 


*  Mem.  de  Ant  Perez,  313. 

f  **  £b  meneeter  de  eacriyir  y  oyr  de  aqaella  manera — porque  asaj  se  meten 
porta  e8pftd%"  eta — ^Billet  of  Ant  Perez  to  the  King.    "  Y  aegun  mi  theologia 

yo  entiendo  lo  miflmo  que  vos Que  do  hayiados  para  con  Dioa  ni  para  con  el 

nnmdo^  sino  lo  hizieflsedeB  ansy,"  etc. — ^Annotation  in  Philip's  hand  on  the  bDlet, 
Kem.  de  Perez,  pp.  310,  311. 

X  "Dinero,  y  mas  dinero^  y  EBCoyedo.** — Ibid.  314. 
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was  quite  willing  to  accept  this  most  natural  exclamatbn  as 
evidence  of  his  brother's  designs  against  his  crown.  Out  of 
these  shreds  and  patches — ^the  plot  against  England^  the 
Pope's  bull,  the  desire  expressed  by  Don  John  to  march  into 
France  as  a  simple  adventurer,  with  a  few  thousand  men  ai 
his  back — ^Perez,  according  to  his  own  statement,  drew  up  a 
protocol,  afterwards  formally  approved  by  Philip,  which  con- 
cluded with  the  necessity  of  taking  Escovedo's  life,  instantly 
but  privately,  and  by  poison.  The  Marquis  de  Los  Yelos,  to 
whom  the  memorial  was  submitted  for  his  advice,  averred  that 
if  the  death-bed  wafer  were  in  his  own  lips,  he  should  vote  for 
the  death  of  the  culprit  ;^  Philip  had  already  jumped  to  the 
same  conclusion  ;  Perez  joyftdly  undertook  the  business, 
having  received  carte  hlanche  from,  the  King,  and  thus  the 
unfortunate  secretary  was  doomed.  Immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  Escovedo  in  Madrid,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  tiie 
King.  Philip  filed  it  away  among  other  despatches,  with  tins 
annotation :  ^^  the  avanJb  courier  has  arrived — ^it  is  necessary 
to  make  great  haste,  and  to  despatch  him  before  he  murders 

us/'t 

The  King,  having  been  thus  artfiilly  inflamed  against  his 
brother  and  his  unfortunate  secretary,  became  clamorous  for 
the  blood  of  Escovedo.  At  the  same  time,  that  personage, 
soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  was  shocked  by  the  discovery 
of  the  amour  of  Perez  vdth  the  Princess  Eboli  J  He  oon^ 
sidered  it  his  duty,  both  towards  the  deceased  Prince  and  die 
living  King,  to  protest  against  this  perfidy.  He  threatened 
to  denoimce  to  the  King,  who  seemed  the  only  person  about 
the  court  ignorant  of  the  aflGsdr,  this  double  treason  of  his 
mistress  and  his  minister.  Perez  and  Anna  of  Eboli,  furious 
at  Escovedo's  insolence,  and  anxious  lest  he  should  execute  Us 

*  "  Que  oon  el  Sacramento  en  la  boca yotarala  (mnerte)  de  Juan  deEsoo* 

vedo,"  eta,  etc — ^Mem.  de  Ant  Perez.  Sit. 

t  Cartas  del  S.  D.  Joan  j  del  Sec.  Bsooredo,  MS.  of  Bojal  Libraij,  Hagae. 

}  Mignet,  Perez  et  Philippe  IL,  p^  28-33. — Compare  Hoofd,  xil  512-61S; 
Oabrera,  xU.  9*72,  who  covers  the  pame  of  the  Prinoeos  witii  a  Tail  which  could 
haye  deceived  no  contemporary. 
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menace  determined  to  disembarrass  themselves  of  so  meddle- 
Bomtd  a  person.^  Philip's  rage  against  Don  John  was  accord- 
ing^j  tamed  to  account,  and  Perez  receired  the  Sling's  secret 
oidera  to  procure  Escoyedo's  a8sas8ination.t  Thus  an  imagi- 
nary conspiracy  of  Don  John  against  the  crown  of  Philip  was 
the  pretext,  the  fears  and  rage  of  Eboli  and  her  paramonr  were 
the  substantial  reason,  for  the  crime  now  projected. 

The  details  of  the  murder  were  arranged  and  executed  by 
Perez,}  but  it  must  be  confessed  in  justice  to  Philip,  with 
much  inferior  nicety  to  that  of  his  own  performances  in  the 
same  field.  Many  persons  were  privy  to  the  plot.  There  was 
much  blundering,  there  was  great  public  scandal  in  Madrid,  and 
no  one  ever  had  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  instigators  and 
the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  Two  attempts  to  poison 
Escovedo  were  made  by  Perez,  at  his  own  table,  through  the 
agency  of  Antonio  Enriquez,  a  confidential  servant  or  page. 
Both  were  unsuccessful  A  third  was  equally  so,  but  sus- 
picions were  aroused.  A  female  slave  in  the  household  of 
Escovedo,  was  in  consequence  arrested,  and  immediately 
hanged  in  the  public  square,  for  a  pretended  attempt  to 
mnrder  her  master.§  A  few  days  afterwards  (on  the  81st  of 
March,  1578)  the  deed  was  accomplished  at  nightfall  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  by  six  conspirators.  They  consisted  of  the 
majordomo  of  Perez,  a  page  in  his  household,  the  page's 


*  Ifignet,  p.  32. 

f  Jfam.  de  Ant  Perez,  814-^1*7.  Mignet,  Ant  Perez,  and  Philippe  IL,  pp.  33, 
33.  Hdoia,  xil  514— Compare  Cabrera^  xil,  9*72 — ^who  seeking  as  usual  to 
excuse  the  King,  whose  official  panegyrist  he  is,  narrates  that  Escoyedo's  death 
wanant  was  filled  out  on  one  of  those  blanks  with  the  King^s  signature,  such  as 
ambassadors  and  viceroTS  have.  He  does  not  state  why  Perez  (being  neither 
▼ioaroy  jior  ambassador)  came  to  be  provided  with  such  documents.  He  admits, 
too^  "que  no  desplaria  al  Bey  su  muerto  Tiolenta." — p.  9*72. 

I  The  narrative  of  this  assassination,  so  remarkable  in  its  character,  and  so 
important  in  its  remote  consequences,  has  been  g^ven  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
l^;net  (Antonio  Perez  et  Philippe  II.),  p.  84,  sqq.,  from  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
fiuoAOua  process  belonging  to  the  Foreign  OfiOce  of  France. 

g  Mignet;  from  the  MS.  process,  pp.  38,  39.  Cabrera  also  narrates  briefly  the 
attempts  at  poisoning  made  by  Perez  at  his  own  table,  together  with  the  ezeou* 
tioQ  of  the  slave.— xil  9*72. 
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brother  from  the  country,  an  ex-scnllion  ftom  the  royal 
kitchens,  Juan  Bubio  hj  name,  who  had  been  the  unsucceaidfnl 
agent  in  the  poisoning  scheme,  together  with  two  professional 
bravos,  hired  for  the  occasion.  It  was  Insausti,  one  Of  this 
last-mentioned  couple,  who  despatched  Escovedo  with  a  sin^e 
stab,  the  others  aiding  and  abetting,  or  keeping  watch  in  the 
neighbourhood.  * 

The  murderers  effected  their  escape,  and  made  their  report 
to  Perez,  who  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  was  upon  a  visit 
in  the  country.  Suspicion  soon  tracked  the  real  culprits,  who 
were  above  the  reach  of  justice ;  nor,  as  to  the  motives  which 
had  prompted  the  murders,  were  many  ignorant,  save  only  the 
murderer  himself.  Philip  had  ordered  the  assassination,  but  he 
was  profoundly  deceived  as  to  the  causes  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  was  the  dupe  of  a  subtler  villain  than  himself,  and 
thought  himself  sacrificing  a  conspirator  against  his  crown, 
while  he  had  really  only  crushed  a  poor  creature  who  had  been 
but  too  solicitous  for  what  he  thought  his  master's  honor. 

The  assassins  were,  of  course,  protected  from  prosecuti<Hi, 
and  duly  recompensed.  Miguel  Bosque,  the  country  boy, 
received  one  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  paid  by  a  clerk  of  Perez. 
Mesa,  one  of  the  bravos,  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  chain,  fifty 
doubloons  of  eight,  and  a  silver  cup,  besides  receiving  from  the 
fair  hand  of  Princess  Eboli  herself  a  certificate  as  under- 
steward  upon  her  estates-f  The  second  bravo,  Insausti,  who 
had  done  the  deed,  the  page  Enriquez,  and  the  scullion,  were 
aU  appointed  ensigns  in  his  Mcyesty's  armyy  with  twenty  gdd 
crowns  of  annual  pension  besides.  J  Their  commissions  were 
signed  by  Philip  on  the  19th  of  April,  1678.  Such  were  the 
wages  of  murder  at  that  day  in  Spain ;  gold  chains,  silver 
cups,  doubloons,  annuities,  and  commissions  in  the  army  I 
The  reward  of  fidelity,  as  in  poor  Escovedo's  case,  was  oftener 
the  stiletto.  Was  it  astonishing  that  murder  was  more 
common  than  fidelity  ? 


♦  Mignet,  p.  40. 

f  Mignet  (from  the  MS.  prooessX  p.  41.  %  Ibid. 
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With  the  BTibsequent  career  of  Antonio  Perez — ^his  famous 
process^  his  banishment,  his  intrigues,  his  innuendos,  his  long 
exile,  and  his  miserable  death,  this  history  has  no  concern. 
We  return  from  our  brief  digression. 

Before  narrating  the  issue  of  the  plot  against  Antwerp 
citadel,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  In  the  deeds  and  the  written  words  of  that  one  man 
are  comprised  nearly  all  the  history  of  the  Keformation  in  the 
Netherlands — ^nearly  the  whole  progress  of  the  infant  Kepublic. 
The  rest,  during  this  period,  is  made  up  of  the  plottings  and 
coonter-plottings,  the  mutual  wrangUngs  and  recriminations  of 
Don  John  and  the  estates. 

In  the  brief  breathing-space  now  aflfbrded  them,  the  inhab- 
itants of  HoQand  and  Zealand  had  been  employing  themselves 
in  the  extensive  repairs  of  their  vast  system  of  dykes.  These 
barriers,  which  protected  their  country  against  the  ocean,  but 
which  their  own  hands  had  destroyed  to  preserve  themselves 
against  tyranny,  were  now  thoroughly  reconstructed,  at  a 
great  expense,  the  Prince  everywhere  encouraging  the  people 
with  his  presence,  directing  them  by  his  experience,  inspiring 
them  with  his  energy.*  The  task  accomplished  was  stu- 
pendous and  worthy,  says  a  contemporary,  of  eternal  me- 
mory.f 

At  the  popular  request,  the  Prince  afterwards  made  a  tour 
through  the  little  provinces,  honoring  every  city  with  a  brief 
visit.  *  The  spontaneous  homage  which  went  up  to  him  from 
every  heart  was  pathetic  and  simple.  There  were  no  triumphal 
arches,  no  martial  music,  no  banners,  no  theatrical  pageantry — 
nothing  but  the  choral  anthem  from  thousands  of  grateful  hearts. 
"Father  William  has  come!  Father  William  has  come!" 
cried  men,  women,  and  children  to  each  other,  when  the  news 
of  his  arrival  in  town  or  village  was  announced4  He  was  a 
patriarch  visiting  liis  children,  not  a  conqueror,  nor  a  vulgar 
potentate  displaying  himself  to  his  admirers.    Happy  were 


♦  Bor,  X.  819.    Wagenaer,  vii.  168.    Hoofd,  xii.  604. 

t  Bor,  X.  819. 

X  Bor,  z.  830.    Hoofd,  xil  620.     Wagenaer,  vil  159,  160. 
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thej  who  heard  his  yoice^  happier  thej  who  touched  his  hands, 
for  his  words  were  full  of  tenderi^ess,  his  hand  was  offered  to 
all.  There  were  none  so  humlde  as  to  be  forbidden  to  approach 
him,  none  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  his  deeds.  All  knew 
that  to  combat  in  their  cause  he  had  descended  from  princely 
station,  from  luxurious  ease,  to  the  position  of  a  proscribed 
and  almost  beggared  outlaw.  For  them  he  had  impoverished 
himself  and  his  &mily,  mortgaged  his  estates,  stripped  him- 
self of  jewels,  furniture,  almost  of  food  and  raiment.  Throuf^ 
his  exertions  the  Spaniards  had  been  banished  j&om  their  little 
territory,  the  Inquisition  crushed  within  their  borders,  nearly 
all  the  sister  provinces  but  yesterday  banded  into  a  common 
cause. 

He  found  time,  notwithstanding  congratulating  crowds 
who  thronged  his  footsteps,  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  states- 
general,  who  still  looked  more  than  ever  to  his  guidance,  as 
their  relations  with  Don  John  became  more  complicated  and 
unsatis&ctory.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  them,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  from  Harlem,  he  warned  them  most  eloquently 
to  hold  to  the  Ghent  Pacification  as  to  their  anchor  in  the 
storm.  He  assured  them,  if  it  was  torn  from  them,  that 
their  destruction  was  inevitable.  He  reminded  them  that 
hitherto  they  had  got  but  the  shadow,  not  the  substance  of 
the  Treaty ;  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  that  which  was  to 
have  been  its  chief  fruit — ^union  among  themselves.  He  and 
his.  brothers,  with  their  labor,  their  wealth,  and  their  bloody 
had  laid  down  the  bridge  over  which  the  country  had  stepped 
to  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  It  was  for  the  nation  to  main- 
tain what  had  been  so  painfully  won ;  yet  he  proclaimed  to 
them  that  the  government  were  not  acting  in  good  faith,  that 
secret  preparations  were  making  to  annihilate  the  authority  of 
the  states,  to  restore  the  edicts,  to  put  strangers  into  high  places, 
and  to  set  up  again  the  scaffold  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
persecution.* 

In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Namur  Castle,  and  the 


•  8ee  the  letter  in  Bor,  z.  829,  830. 
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accusations  made  by  Don  John  against  Orange,  in  order  to 
justify  that  act,  the  Prince  had  already  despatched  Taffin  and 
Saint  Aldegonde  to  the  states-general  with  a  commission  to 
declare  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  He  addressed,  more- 
over, to  the  same  body  a  letter  full  of  sincere  and  simple 
eloquence.  "  The  Seigneur  Don  John,''  said  he,  "  has  accused 
me  of  violating  the  peace,  and  of  countenancing  attempts 
agamst  his  life,  and  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  you  into 
joining  him  in  a  declaration  of  war  against  me  and  against 
Holland  and  Zealand  ;  but  I  pray  you,  most  affectionately,  to 
remember  our  mutal  and  solemn  obligations  to  maintain  the 
treaty  of  Ghent."  He  entreated  the  states,  therefore,  to 
beware  of  the  artifices  employed  to  seduce  them  from  the 
only  path  which  led  to  the  tranquillity  of  their  common 
country,  and  her  true  splendor  and  prosperity.  "I  believe 
there  is  not  one  of  you,"  he  continued,  "who  can  doubt  me, 
if  he  will  weigh  careftdly  all  my  actions,  and  consider  closely 
the  course  which  I  am  pursuing  and  have  always  pursued. 
Let  aU  these  be  confronted  with  the  conduct  of  Don  John, 
and  any  man  will  perceive  that  all  my  views  of  happiness, 
both  for  my  country  and  myself,  imply  a  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  union,  joined  with  the  legitimate  restoration  of  our 
liberti^,  to  which  all  good  patriots  aspire,  and  towards  which 
all  my  designs  have  ever  tended.  As  all  the  grandeur  of  Don 
John,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  war,  as  there  is  nothing 
which  he  so  much  abhors  as  repose,  as  he  has  given  ample 
proof  of  these  inclinations  in  all  his  designs  and  enterprises, 
both  before  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Marche  en  Famine,  both 
within  the  country  and  beyond  its  borders,  as  it  is  most 
manifest  that  his  purpose  is,  and  ever  has  been,  to  embroil  us 
with  our  neighbours  of  England  and  Scotland  in  new  dissen- 
sions, as  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  of  you  that  his  pre- 
tended accusations  against  me  are  but  colors  and  shadows  to 
embellish  and  to  shroud  his  own  desire  for  war,  his  appetite 
for  vengeance,  and  his  hatred  not  only  tome  but  to  yourselves, 
and  as  his  determination  is,  in  the  words  of  Escovedo,  to 
chastise  some  of  us  by  means  of  the  rest,  and  to  excite  the 
VOL.  m.  16 
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jealousy  of  one  portion  of  the  country  against  the  other— 
therefore,  gentlemen,  do  I  most  affectionately  exhort  you  to 
found  your  decision,  as  to  these  matters,  not  upon  words  but 
upon  actions.  Examine  carefully  my  conduct  in  the  points 
concerning  which  the  charges  are  made  ;  listen  attentively  to 
what  my  envoys  will  communicate  to  you  in  my  behalf ;  and 
then,  having  compared  it  with  all  the  proceedings  of  Seigneur 
Don  John,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  resolution  worthy  the 
rank  which  you  occupy,  and  befitting  your  obligations  to  the 
whole  people,  of  whom  you  have  been  chosen  chiefs  and  pro- 
tectors by  God  and  by  men.  Put  away  all  considerations 
which  might  obscure  your  clear  eye-sight ;  maintain  vdth  mag- 
nanimity, and  like  men,  the  safety  of  yourselves,  your  wives, 
your  children,  your  estates,  your  liberties  ;  see  that  this  poor 
people,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you,  does  not  perish ;  preserve 
them  fi-om  the  greediness  of  those  who  would  grow  great  at 
your  expense  ;  guard  them  from  the  yoke  of  miserable  servi- 
tude ;  let  not  all  our  posterity  lament  that,  by  our  pusillanimity, 
they  have  lost  the  liberties  which  our  ancestors  had  conquered 
for  them,  and  bequeathed  to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  and  that 
they  have  been  subjugated  by  the  proud  tyranny  of  strangers. 

"  Trusting,''  said  the  Prince,  in  conclusion,  "  that  you  will 
accord  faith  and  attention  to  my  envoys,  I  will  only  add  an 
expression  of  my  sincere  determination  to  employ  myself  in- 
cessantly in  your  service,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  without  sparing  any  means  in  my  power,  nor  my  life 
itself"* 

The  vigilant  Prince  was  indeed  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Governor's  false  move.  While  in  reality  intending 
peace,  if  it  were  possible,  Don  John  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet ;  while  affecting  to  deal  openly  and  manfully,  like 
a  warrior  and  an  emperor's  son,  he  had  involved  himself  in 


♦  This  letter,  of  date  August,  1611,  the  original  of  which  is  in  French,  has 
never  been  published.  It  is  in  a  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Hague  Archiros, 
entitled,  "  Acta  Statuum  Belgii,''  torn.  L  foL  367,  368.— Ck)mpare  Bor,  x.  830. 
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petty  stratagems  and  transparent  intrigues,  by  all  which  he 
had  gained  nothing  but  the  character  of  a  plotter,  whose  word 
could  not  be  trusted.  Saint  Aldegonde  expressed  the  hope^ 
that  the  seizure  of  Namur  Castle  would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  certainly  the  Prince  did  his  best  to  sharpen  their 
vision. 

While  in  North  Holland,  William  of  Orange  received  an 
urgent  invitation  from  the  magistracy  and  community  of 
Utrecht  to  visit  that  city.  His  authority,  belonging  to  him 
under  his  ancient  commission,  had  not  yet  been  recognized 
over  that  province,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  contem- 
plated convention  of  '^  satisfaction"  was  soon  to  be  arranged, 
for  his  friends  there  were  numerous  and  influential  His 
princess,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
tour,  trembled  at  the  danger  to  which  her  husband  would  expose 
himself  by  venturing  thus  boldly  into  a  territory  which  might  be 
foil  of  his  enemies,  but  the  Prince  determined  to  trust  the  loyalty 
of  a  province  which  he  hoped  would  be  soon  his  own.  With 
anxious  forebodings,  the  Princess  followed  her  husband  to  the 
ancient  episcopal  city.  As  they  entered  its  gates,  where  an 
inunense  concourse  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  a  shot  passed 
through  the  carriage  window,  and  struck  the  Prince  upon  the 
breast.  The  aflWghted  lady  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
shrieking  that  they  were  betrayed,  but  the  Prince,  perceiving 
that  the  supposed  shot  was  but  a  wad  from  one  of  the  cannon, 
which  were  still  roaring  their  welcome  to  him,  soon  succeeded 
in  calming  her  fears.f  The  carriage  passed  slowly  through 
the  streets,  attended  by  the  vociferous  greetings  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  for  the  whole  population  had  come  forth  to  do  him 
honor.  Women  and  children  clustered  upon  every  roof  and 
halcony,  but  a  painful  incident  again  marred  the  tranquillity 
of  the  occasion.  An  apothecary's  child,  a  little  girl  of  ten 
years,  leaning  eagerly  from  a  lofty  balcony,  lost  her  balance 


*  Saint  Aldegonde  to   Count  .Tohn  of  Nassau. — ^Archives   de    la  Ap^soi; 
d'Orange,  vL  116. 
t  Bor,  X.  830.    Hoofil,  xa  620. 
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and  fell  to  the  ground,  directly  before  the  horses  of  the 
Prince's  carriage.  She  was  killed  stone  dead  by  the  felL 
The  procession  stopped  ;  the  Prince  alighted,  lifted  the  little 
corpse  in  his  arms,  and  delivered  it,  with  gentle  words  and 
looks  of  consolation,  to  the  unhappy  parents.*  The  dajr 
seemed  marked  with  evil  omens,  which  were  fortunately 
destined  to  prove  fallacious.  The  citizens  of  Utrecht  became 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  accept  the  dominfon  of  the  Prince, 
whom  they  honored  and  whom  they  already  regarded  as  their 
natural  chief.  They  entertained  him  with  banquets  and  festi- 
vities during  his  brief  visit,  and  it  was  certain  before  he  took 
his  departure  that  the  ti:eaty  of  "  Satisfaction"  would  not  be 
long  delayed.  It  was  drawn  up,  accordingly,  in  the  autunm 
of  the  same  year,  upon  the  basis  of  that  accepted  by  Harlem 
and  Amsterdam — a  basis  wide  enough  to  support  both  religions, 
with  a  nominal  supremacy  to  the  ancient  Church.f 

Meantime,  much  fruitless  correspondence  had  taken  place 
between  Don  John  and  the  states.  Envoys,  despatched  by 
the  two  parties  to  each  other,  had  indulged  in  bitterness  and 
recrimination.  As  soon  as  the  Gbvetnor  had  taken  possession 
of  Namur  Castle,  he  had  sent  the  Seigneur  de  Bassinghem  to 
the  states-general  That  gentleman  carried  with  him  copies 
of  two  anonymous  letters,  received  by  Don  John  upon  the  19th 
and  21st  of  July,  1577,  in  which  a  conspiracy  against  his  life 
and  liberty  was  revealed.  It  was  believed  by  the  Governor 
that  Count  Lalain,  who  had  secretly  invited  him  to  a  confer- 
ence, had  laid  an  ambush  for  him.  It  was  known  that  the 
country  was  full  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  the  Governor 
asserted  confidently  that  numbers  of  desperadoes  were  lying 
in  wait  for  him  in  every  village  alehouse  of  Hainault  and 
Flanders.    He  called  on  the  states  to  ferret  out  these  coa* 


*  Bor.    Hoofd,  xiL  521. 

f  The  articles  of  the  '<  Satisfisustie,"  dated  Gotober  9, 1577,  are  given  in  Bor, 
X.  893-896.    Vera  et  Simplex  Narratio,  eta,  p.  26. 
t  Bor,  X  832.    Hoofa,  zil  509.    Disconrs  Sommier  des  Justee  CaoBee,  etc,  29. 
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epiiatoiB,  and  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  their  more 
goilty  chiefs  ;  he  required  that  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens, should  be  disarmed  at  Brussels  and  throughout  Brabant, 
and  he  justified  his  seizure  of  Namur,  upon  the  general  ground 
that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe,  except  in  a  fortress.^ 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Gk)vemor,  which  was  dated 
the  24th  of  July,  the  states  despatched  MaroUes,  Archdeacon 
of  Ypres,  and  the  Seigneur  de  Bresse,to  Namur,  with  a  special 
mission  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  of  these  grievances.f 
These  gentlemen,  professing,  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  his  Majesty's  authority  and  the  Catholic  religion^ 
expressed  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  supposed  conspiracy. 
They  demanded  that  Don  John  should  denounce  the  culprits, 
if  any  such  were  known,  in  order  that  proper  chastisement 
might  be  instantly  inflicted.  The  conyersation  which  ensued 
was  certainly  unsatisfactory.  The  Governor  used  lofty  and 
somewhat  threatening  language,  assuring  MaroUes  that  he 
was  at  that  moment  in  possession,  not  only  of  Kamur  but  of 
Antwerp  citadel ;  and  the  deputies  accordingly  departed, 
having  accomplished  very  little  by  their  journey.  Their  backs 
were  scarcely  turned,  when  Don  John,  on  his  part,  immediately 
appointed  another  commission,  consisting  of  Bassinghem  and 
Grobbendonck,  to  travel  from  Namur  to  Brussels.^  These 
envoys  carried  a  long  letter  of  grievances,  enclosing  a  short 
list  c^  demands.§  The  letter  reiterated  his  complaints  about 
conspiracies,  and  his  protestations  of  sincerity.  It  was  full  of 
censure  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  stigmatized  his  intrigues 
to  obtain  possession  of  Amsterdam  without  a  proper  "  Satis- 
fiu^on,''  and  of  Utrecht,  to  which  he  had  no  claim  at  all.  It 
maintained  that  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  were  bent  upon 
utterly  exterminating  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  they 
avowed  publicly  their  intention  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
assembly-^neral,  ^ould  it  decree  the  maintenance  of  the 


*  See  the  letter  of  Don  John  in  Bor,  x.  832.  f  Bor,  xt  834 

X  Bor,  XL  834,  836.    Disconrs  Sommier,  eta,  pp.  29,  30. 
g  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  xL  836,  837. 
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ancient  worship  only.  His  chief  demands  were  that  the  states 
should  send  him  a  list  of  persons  qualified  to  be  members  of 
the  general  assembly,  that  he  might  see  whether  there  were 
not  individuals  among  them  whom  he  might  choose  to  reject 
He  further  required  that,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not 
instantly  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Ghent^  the  states  should  cease  to 
hold  any  communication  with  him.  He  also  summoned  the 
states  to  provide  him  forthwith  with  a  suitable  body-guard.*^ 

To  these  demands  and  complaints,  the  estates  replied  by  a 
string  of  re8olutions.t  They  made  their  usual  protestations  of 
attachment  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Catholic  faith^  and  they 
granted  willingly  a  foot-guard  of  three  hundred  archers.  They, 
however,  stoutly  denied  the  Governor's  right  to  make  elimina- 
tions in  their  lists  of  deputies,  because,  from  time  inmiemorial, 
these  representatives  had  been  chosen  by  the  clergy,  nobles, 
cities,  and  boroughs.  The  names  might  change  daily,  nor 
were  there  any  suspicious  ones  among  them,  but  it  was  a 
matter  with  which  the  Governor  had  no  concern.  They 
promised  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They 
begged  Don  John,  however,  to  abandon  the  citadel  of  Namur, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  secret  practices  had  been 
discovered,  a  large  packet  of  letters  having  recently  been  inter- 
cepted in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux,  and  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.J  Among  them  were  some  of  the  des- 
patches of  Don  John  and  Escovedo,  to  his  Majesty  and  to 
Antonio  Perez,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Count  Bossu,  De  Bresse,  and  Meetkercke  were  the  envoys 
deputed  to  convey  these  resolutions  to  Namur.  They  had  a 
long  and  bitter  conversation  with  Don  John,  who  complained 
more  furiously  than  ever  of  the  conspiracies  against  his  person, 

♦  Letter  of  Don  John,  July  27,  1511,    Bop,  nbi  sup. 

f  In  Bor,  xl  83*7,  838. 

t  They  had  Men  into  the  hands  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  forwarded 
them  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  deputies  of  the 
states-general  on  the  28th  of  July.— Meteren,  yiL  121.  .  Hoofd,  xii.  616.  Com- 
pare Disoours  Sommier,  etc,  pp.  32,  33. 
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aad  of  the  intrigues  of  Orange.  He  insbted  that  this  arch- 
tiaitor  had  been  sowing  the  seed  of  his  damnable  doctrines 
broadcast  through  the  Netherlands ;  that  the  earth  was 
groaning  with  a  daily  ripening  harvest  of  rebellion  and 
heresy.  It  was  time,  he  cried,  for  the  states  to  abandon  the 
Prince,  and  rally  round  their  King.  Patience  had  been 
exhausted.  He  had  himself  done  all,  and  more  than  could 
have  been  demanded.  He  had  &ithfully  executed  the  Ghent 
Pacification,  but  his  conduct  had  neither  elicited  gratitude  nor 
inspired  confidence.^ 

The  deputies  replied,  that  to  the  due  execution  of  the  Ghent 
treaty  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  disband  the  German 
troops,  assemble  the  states-general,  and  carry  out  their  resolu- 
tions. Until  these  things,  now  undone,  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  had  no  right  to  plead  his  faithful  fdlfilment  of  the 
PacificatioiL  After  much  conversation — in  which  the  same 
grievances  were  repeated,  the  same  statements  produced  and 
contradicted,  the  same  demands  urged  and  evaded,  and  the 
same  menaces  exchanged  as  upon  former  occasions — the 
deputies  returned  to  Bru8sels.t 

Immediately  after  their  departure,  Don  John  learned  the 
result  of  his  project  upon  Antwerp  Castle.  It  wfll  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  withdrawn  Aerschot,  under  pretext  of 
requiring  his  company  on  the  visit  to  Queen  Margaret,  and 
that  he  had  substituted  Treslong,  an  unscrupulous  partisan  of 
his  own,  in  the  government  of  the  citadel.  The  temporary  com- 
mander soon  found,  however,  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than 
he  could  perform.  The  troops  under  Van  Ende  were  refused 
admittance  into  the  town,  although  permission  to  quarter  them 
there  had  been  requested  by  the  Govemor-GeneraLj  The 
authorities  had  been  assured  that  the  troops  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  their  city,  but  the  magistrates  had  learned, 
but  too  recently,  the  nature  of  the  protection  which  Van 


♦  Bor,  xL  838,  839.  t  ^^^ 

t  Bor,  xL  862.    Hoofd,  xiL  617. 
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Ende,  with  his  mercenaries,  would  afford.  A  detachment  of 
states  troops  under  De  Vers,  Champagn/s  nephew,  encoun- 
tered the  regiment  of  Van  Ende,  and  put  it  to  flight  with  con- 
siderable loss.  At  the  same  time,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  of 
the  citadel  itself.  Captain  De  Bours,  undertook  secretly  to 
carry  the  fortress  for  the  estates.  His  operations  were  secret 
and  rapid.  The  Siegneur  de  Liedekerke  had  succeeded  Cham- 
pagny  in  the  government  of  the  city.  This  appointment  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  tjie  Greffier  Martini,  a 
warm  partisan  of  Orange.  The  new  Governor  was  known  to  be 
very  much  the  Prince's  friend,  and  believed  to  be  at  heart  a 
convert  to  the  Reformed  religion.  With  Martini  and  Liede- 
kerke, De  Bours  arranged  his  plot.  He  was  supplied  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  readily  ftimished  in  secret  by  the  leading 
mercantile  houses  of  the  city.  These  funds  were  successfully 
invested  in  gaining  over  the  garrison,  only  one  company  holding 
firm  for  Treslong.  The  rest,  as  that  officer  himself  informed 
Don  John,  were  ready  at  any  moment  ^^  to  take  him  by  the 
throat."* 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  the  day  fixed  upon  in  concert  with 
the  Governor  and  Greffier,  he  was,  in  &ct,  taken  by  the 
throat.  There  was  but  a  brief  combat,  the  issue  of  which 
became  accidentally  doubtftd  in  the  city.  The  white-plumed 
hat  of  De  Bours  had  been  struck  from  his  head  in  the 
struggle,  and  had  fallen  into  the  foss.  Floating  out  into  the 
river,  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  scouts  sent  out  by  the  per- 
sonages most  interested,  and  the  information  was  quickly 
brought  to  Liedekerke,  who  was  lying  concealed  in  the  house 
of  Martini,  awaitmg  the  result.  Their  dismay  was  great,  but 
Martini,  having  more  confidence  than  the  Governor,  sallied 
forth  to  learn  the  whole  truth.f  Scarcely  had  he  got  into  the 
streets  than  he  heard  a  welcome  cry.    "  The  Beggars -have  the 


*  Bor,  Hoofa,  ubi  sap.  Keteren,  vil  122.  Discoors  Sommier,  etc.,  p.  36,  aqq. 
Cabrera,  ad.  933,  gqq.  Letter  of  Treslong  to  Don  John,  August  1, 16tT,  in  ap- 
pendix to  Discours  Sommier,  pp.  76, 11, 

t  Bor,  xi.  863.     Hoofd,  xii.  618. 
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castle !  the  Beggars  have  the  castle  I''  shouted  a  hundred 
voices.^  He  soon  met  a  lieutenant  coming  straight  from  the 
fortress,  who  related  to  him  the  whole  affair.  Learning  that 
De  Bours  was  completely  victorious,  and  that  Treslong  was 
a  prisoner,  Martini  hastened  with  the  important  intelli- 
genoe  to  his  own  home,  where  Liedekerke  lay  concealed. 
That  functionary  now  repaired  to  the  citadel,  whither  the 
magistrates,  the  leading  citizens,  and  the  chief  merchants 
were  instantly  summoned.  The  castle  was  carried,  but  the 
city  was  already  trembling  with  apprehension  lest  the  German 
mercenaries  quartered  within  its  walls,  should  rise  with  indig- 
nation or  panic,  and  repeat  the  horrid  tragedy  of  The  Antwerp 
Fury.t 

In  truth,  there  seemed  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The 
secret  correspondence  of  Don  John  with  the  colonels  was  already 
discovered,!  and  it  was*  seen  how  warmly  he  had  impressed 
upon  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  tampering,  ^^  that  the  die 
was  cast,  and  that  all  their  art  was  necessary  to  make  it  turn  up 
8ucce8sftilly.§  The  castle  was  carried,  but  what  would  become 
of  the  city  ?  A  brief  and  eager  consultation  terminated  in  an 
immediate  offer  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  by  the  lead- 
ing merchants.  This  money  was  to  be  employed  in  amicably 
satisfying,  if  possible,  the  German  soldiers,  who  had  mean- 
wliile  actually  come  to  arms,  and  were  assembled  in  the 
Place  de  Meer.  Feeling  unsafe,  however,  in  this  locality, 
their  colenels  had  led  them  into  the  new  town.  Here,  having 
hamcaded  themselves  with  gun-carriages,  bales,  and  boxes, 
they  awaited,  instead  of  initiating,  the  events  which  the  day 
might  bring  forth.||    A  deputation  soon  arrived  with  a  white 


*  "Het  casteel  is gies I  hei  casteel  is  gies T — ^Bor,  xL  854. 

t  Bor,  zL  854.    tloofii,  xii.  518. 

t  Itwas  disooyered  on  (he  taking  of  the  citadel  by  De  Boors. — ^Bor,  zi.  854. 
Hooia,  ziL  518. 

§  **  Y  pnes  qneda  js  el  dado  fhera  de  la  mano,  es  menester  encaminarle  a  que 
com  bnen."— Letter  of  Don  John  to  Colonels  Frondsberger  and  Fngger,  July  23, 
1577,  appendix  to  Disconrs  Sommier,  p,  60.    Bor,  zl  849. 

I  B<»^  zi  854.    Hoofd,  zii.  618.    Meteren,  vlL  122. 
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flag  &om  the  castle,  and  commisBioners  were  appointed  by  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  soldiery.     The  oflFer  waa  made  to 
pay  over  the  arrears  of  their  wages,  at  least  to  a  very  large 
amount,  on  condition  that  the  troops  should  forthwith  and  for 
ever  evacuate  the  city.     One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns  were  offered  on  the  nail.     The  merchants  stood  on  the 
bridge  leading  from  the  old  town  to  the  new,  in  full  sight 
of  the  soldiers.     They  held  in  their  hands  their  purses,  filled 
with  the  glittering  gold.     The  soldiers  were  frantic  with  the 
opportunity,  and  swore  that  they  would  have  their  officers' 
lives,  if  the  tempting  and  unexpected  offer  should  be  declined. 
Nevertheless,  the  commissioners  went  to  and  fro,  ever  finding 
something  to  alter  or  arrange.    In  truth,  the  merchants  had 
agreed    to    furnish,   if   necessary,   three    huiuired    thousand 
crowns  ;  but  the  thrifty  negotiators  were  disposed,  if  diplomacy 
could  do  it,  to  save  the  moiety  of  that  sum.     Day  began  to 
sink,  ere  the  bargain  was  completed,  when  suddenly  sails  were 
descried  in  the  distance,  and  presently  a  large  fleet  of  war 
vessels,  with  baimer  and  peimon  flying  before  a  favoring 
breeze,  came  sailing  up  the  Scheld.*    It  was  a  squadron  of 
the  Prince's  ships,  under  command  of  Admiral  Haultain.    He 
had  been  sent  against  Tholen,  but,  having  received  secret  intel- 
ligence, had,  with  happy  audacity,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  in  the  cause  which  he  had  served  so  faithfully. 
A  shot  or  two  fired  from  the  vessels  among  the  barricades  had 
a  quickening  effect.    A  sudden  and  astounding  panic  seized 
the  soldiers.     "  The  Beggars  are  coming !  the  Beggars  are 
coming  !"t  they  yelled  in  dismay ;  for  the  deeds  of  the  ocean- 
beggars  had  not  become  less  appalling  since  the  memorable 
siege  of  Leyden.     The  merchants  still  stood  on  the  bridge 
with  their  purses  in  their  hand.    The  envoys  from  the  castle 
still  waved  their  white  flags.    It  was  too  late.     The  horror 
inspired  by  the  wild  Zealanders  overpowered  the  hope  of 
wages,  extinguished  all  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the 


♦  Bor,  xi.  856.    Hoofd,  xii  619-     Meteren,  vii.  122. 

f  "  Die  gueeen,  die  geusen,  daar  zjnze  I" — ^Hoofd,  xil  619.    Bor,  xl  855. 
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citizens.  The  mercenaries,  yielding  to  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
fear,  fled  hither  and  thither,  panting,  doubling,  skulking,  like 
wolves  before  the  hounds."*  Their  flight  was  ludicrous. 
Without  staying  to  accept  the  money  which  the  merchants 
were  actually  offering,  without  packing  up  their  own  pro- 
perty, in  many  cases  even  throwing  away  their  arms,  they 
fled,  helter  skelter,  some  plunging  into  the  Scheld,  some 
skimming  along  the  dykes,  some  rushing  across  the  open 
fields. 

A  portion  of  them  under  Colonel  Fugger,  afterwards  shut 
thenaselves  up  in  Bergen  op  Zoom,  where  they  were  at  once 
besieged  by  Champagny,  and  were  soon  glad  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  surrendering  their  cok>nel  and  laying  down 
their  arms.t  The  remainder  retreated  to  Breda,  where  they 
held  out  for  two  months,  and  were  at  length  overcome  by  a 
neat  stratagem  of  Orange.  A  captain,  being  known  to  be  in 
the  employment  of  Don  John,  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Breda. 
Carefully  sewed  up  in  his  waistband  was  found  a  letter,  of  a 
finger's  breadth,  written  in  cipher, .  and  sealed  with  the 
Govemor-Gtenerars  seal.  Colonel  Frondsberger,  commanding 
in  Breda,  was  in  this  missive  earnestly  solicited  to  hold  out 
two  months  longer,  within  which  time  a  certain  relief  was 
promised.  In  place  of  this  letter,  deciphered  with  much 
difficulty,  a  new  one  was  substituted,  which  the  celebrated 
printer,  William  Sylvius,  of  Antwerp,  prepared  with  great 
adroitness,  adding  the  signature  and  seal  of  Don  John.^  In 
diis  counterfeit  epistle,  the  Colonel  was  directed  to  do  the  best 
he  could  for  himself,  by  reason  that  Don  John  was  himsdf 
besieged,  and  unable  to  render  him  assistance.  The  same 
captain  who  had  brought  the  real  letter  was  bribed  to  deliver 
the  counterfeit.  This  task  he  &ithfully  performed,  spreading 
the  fictitious  intelligence  besides,  with  such  ardor  through  the 
town,  that  the  troops  rose  upon  their  leader,  and  surrendered 


♦  "  Als  wolven  die  nagejjagt  werden  van  do  henden.** — ^Bor,  xl  866». 

f  Bor,xl  856.    Hoofd*  xL  622. 

%  Bor,  zi.  856.    Hoofd,  zii.  622,  623. 
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him  with  the  city  and  their  own  arms,  into  the  custody  of 
the  estates.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  attempt  by  Don 
John  to  secure  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Not  only  was  the 
fortress  carried  for  the  estates,  but  the  city  itself,  for  the 
first  time  in  twelve  years,  was  relieved  fix)m  a  foreign 
soldiery.* 

The  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral  were 
excessive.  He  had  boasted  to  MaroUes  a  day  too  soon.  The 
prize  which  he  thought  already  in  his  grasp  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers,  while  an  interminable  list  of  demands 
which  he  dreamed  not  of,  and  which  were  likely  to  make  him 
bankrupt,  were  brought  to  his  door.  To  the  states,  not  him- 
self, the  triumph  seemed  for  the  moment  decreed.  The  "dice" 
had  taken  a  run  against  him,  notwithstanding  his  pains  in 
loading  and  throwing.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  yet  despair  of 
revenge.  "  These  rebels,''  he  vrrote  to  the  Empress-dowager, 
his  sister,  "  think  that  fortune  is  all  smiles  for  them  now,  and 
that  all  is  ruin  for  me.  The  wretches  are  grQwing  proud 
enough,  and  forget  that  their  chastisement,  some  fine  morn- 
ing, will  yet  arrive."f 

On  the  7th  of  August  he  addressed  another  long  letter  to 
the  estates.  This  document  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by 
certain  demands,  drawn  up  categorically  in  twenty-three 
articles.^  The  estates  considered  his  terms  hard  and  strange, 
for  in  their  opinion  it  was  themselves,  not  the  Q-ovemor,  who 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  treat  as  if  he  had  gained,  not  missed,  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  ;  as  if  the  troops  with  whom  he  had  tampered  were 
mustered  in  the  field,  not  shut  up  in  distant  towns,  and 
already  at  the  mercy  of  the  states  party.  The  Governor  de- 
manded that  all  the  forces  of  the  country  should  be  placed 
under  his  own  immediate  control ;  that  Count  Bossu,  or  some 
other  person  nominated  by  himself  should  be  appointed  to  the 


*  Bor,  XL  856,  857.    Hoofd,  xiL  523. 

f  Don  John's  letter  to  the  EmpreBSi  August  14,  1611  ^  appendix  to  Discoun 
Sommier,  p.  82.  J  Bor,  xL  839,  sqq. 
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government  of  Friesland  ;  that  the  people  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders  should  set  themselves  instantly  to  huntings  catching^ 
and  chastising  aU  vagrant  heretics  and  preachers.  He  re- 
qmied,  in  particular,  that  Saint  Aldegonde  and  Theron,  those 
most  mischievous  rebels,  should  be  prohibited  from  setting 
their  foot  in  any  city  of  the  Netherlands.  He  insisted  that 
the  community  of  Brussels  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
resume  their  ordinary  handicrafts.  He  demanded  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  should  be  made  to  execute  the  Ghent  treaty ; 
to  suppress  the  exercise  of  the  Eeformed  religion  in  Harlem, 
Schoonhoven,  and  other  places ;  to  withdraw  his  armed  vessels 
fiom  their  threatening  stations,  and  to  restore  Nieuport,  unjustly 
detained  by  him.  Should  the  Prince  persist  in  his  obstinacy, 
Bon  John  summoned  them  to  take  arms  against  him,  and  to 
support  their  lawful  Governor.  He,  moreover,  required  the 
immediate  restitution  of  Antwerp  citadel,  and  the  release  of 
Treslong  from  prison.* 

Although,  regarded  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  such 
demands  might  seem  reasonable,  it  was  also  natural  that  their 
audacity  should  astonish  the  estates.  That  the  man  who  had 
violated  so  openly  the  Ghent  treaty  should  rebuke  the  Prince 
for  his  de&ult — that  the  man  who  had  tampered  with  the 
German  mercenaries  until  they  were  on  the  point  of  making 
another  Antwerp  Fury,  should  now  claim  the  command  over 
them  and  all  other  troops — that  the  man  who  had  attempted 
to  gain  Antwerp  citadel  by  a  base  stratagem  should  now  coolly 
demand  its  restoration,  seemed  to  them  the  perfection  of  inso- 
lence. The  baffled  conspirator  boldly  claimed  the  prize  which 
was  to  have  rewarded  a  successful  perfidy.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  Escovedo  letters  and  the  correspondence 
with  the  Gkrman  colonels  had  been  laid  before  their  eyes,  it 
was  a  little  too  much  that  the  double-dealing  bastard  of  the 
double-dealing  Emperor  should  read  them  a  lecture  upon  sin- 
cerity.    It  was  certain  that  the  perplexed  and  outwitted 


*  Letter  of  Don  John,  1  Aug.;  1577.— Bor,  xL  889,  840. 
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warrior  had  placed  himself  at  last  in  a  very  Mae  positioa 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  made  the 
most  of  his  adversaiys  fiJse  moves.  Don  John  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  digging  a  pit&ll  for  himself.  His  stratagems  against 
Namur  and  Antwerp  had  produced  him  no  fruit,  saving  the 
character,  which  his  antagonist  now  fully  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing for  him,  of  an  unscrupulous  and  artful  schemer.  This 
reputation  was  enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  the  intercepted 
letters,  and  by  the  ingenuity  and  eagerness  with  which  thej 
were  turned  to  account  against  him  by  the  Prince,  by  Saint 
Aldegonde,  and  all  the  anti-Catholic  party.  The  true  key  to 
his  reluctance  against  despatching  the  troops  by  land,  the 
states  had  not  obtained.  They  did  not  dream  of  his  romantic 
designs  upon  England,  and  were  therefore  excusable  in  attri- 
buting a  still  deeper  perfidy  to  his  arrangements. 

Even  had  he  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  Ml 
po'bsession  of  his  faculties,  he  would  have  been  no  match  in 
political  combinations  for  his  powerful  antagc«iists.  Hood- 
winked and  fettered,  suspected  by  his  mastet*,  baffled,  be- 
wildered, irritated  by  his  adversary,  what  could  he  do  but 
plunge  from  one  difficulty  to  another  and  oscillate  between 
extravagant  menace  and  desponding  concession,  until  his 
hopes  and  life  were  wasted  quite  away.  His  instructions  came 
from  Philip  through  Perez,  and  that  most  profoimd  dissembler, 
as  we  have  seen,  systematically  deceived*  the  Governor,  with 
the  view  of  eliciting  treasonable  matters,  Philip  wishing,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  proofs  of  Don  John's  secret  designs  against 
his  own  crown.  Thus  every  letter  from  Spain  was  filled  with 
false  information  and  with  lying  persua8ions.t  No  doubt  the 
Governor  considered  himself  entitled  to  wear  a  crown,  and 
meant  to  win  it,  if  not  in  Africa,  then  in  England,  or  wherever 
fate  might  look  propitiously  upon  him.  He  was  of  the  stuff 
of  which  crusaders  and  dynasty  founders  had  been  made,  at  a 


*  Memorial  do  Ant  Perez,  Obras  y  Relaciones,  p.  309. 
t  Memorial  of  Antonio  Perez,  passim. — Compare  Mlgnet^  Antonio  Peres  et 
PhiUppe  n.,  BnixeUes,  1845,  pp.  16-21. 
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somewliat  earlier  epoch.    Who  could  have  conquered  the  holy 
sepulchre,  or  wrested  a  crown  from  its  lawful  wearer,  whether 
in  Italy,  Muscovy,  the  Orient,  or  in  the  British  Ultima  Thule, 
more  bravely  than  this  imperial  bastard,  this  valiant  and 
romantic  adventurer  ?   Unfortunately,  he  came  a  few  centuries 
too  late.     The  days  when  dynasties  were  founded,  and  Euro- 
pean thrones  appropriated  by  a  few  foreign  freebooters,  had . 
passed,  and  had  not  yet  returned.     He  had  come  to  the 
Netherlands  desirous  of  smoothing  over  diflSculties  and  of ; 
making  a  peaceful  termination  to  that  rebellion  a  stepping-  j 
stone  to  his  English  throne.    He  was  doomed  to  a  profoimd  ' 
dkappointment,  a  broken  heart,  and  a  premature  grave,  instead  ; 
of  the  glittering  baubles  which  ho  pursued.     Already  he  found  j 
himself  bitterly  deceived  in  his  hopes.     The  obstinate  Nether-  ! 
landers  would  not  love  him,  notwithstanding  the  good  wishes 
he  had  manifested-     They  would  not  even  love  the  King  of 
Spain,  notwithstanding  the  blessings  which  his  Majesty  was 
declared  to  have  heaped  upon  them.     On  the  contrary,  they 
persisted  in  wasting  their  perverse  affections  upon  the  pestilent 
Prince  of  Orange.    That  heretic  was  leading  them  to  destruc- 
tion, for  he  was  showing  them  the  road  to  liberty,  and  nothing, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Governor,  could  be  more  pitiable  than  to 
l)ehold  an  innocent  people  setting  forth  upon  such  a  journey. 
"In  truth,"  said  he,  bitterly,  in  his  memorable  letter  to  his 
Bister  the  Empress,  "they  are  willing  to  recognize  neither 
God  nor  king.     They  pretend  to   liberty  in  all  things :    so 
that  'tis  a  great  pity  to  see  how  they  are  going  on  ;  to  see  the 
impudence  and  disrespect  with  which  they  repay  his  Majesty 
for   the  favors  which  he   has  shown  them,  and  me  for  the 
labors,  indignities,  and  dangers  which  I  have  undergone  for 
their  sakes."* 


V 


*  "  Porque  estos  aqui  ni  qoieren  conveer  a  sa  Dios  ni  obede96r  a  sa  Bej 
como  deyen ;  antes  pretenden  libertad  en  todo.  Do  manera  quo  es  compassion 
grandissima  ver  wmo  h  iratan  y  las  desverguen^as  j  poco  respeto  con  que  pagan 
a  su  Majestad  las  mereedes  que  Us  7ia  hecho ;  j  a  mi  los  trahajos^  indignidades  7 
pdigros  que  he  paasado  per  estas  gentes." — ^Letter  to  the  Empress,  appendix 
to  Discoun  Sommier,  p.  81. 
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Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  Governor's  opinion,  could  surpafls 
the  insolence  of  the  Netherlanders,  save  their  ingratitude. 
That  was  the  serpent's  tooth  which  was  ever  wounding  the 
clement  King  and  his  indignant  brother.  It  seemed  so  bitter 
to  meet  with  thanklessness,  after  seven  years  of  Alva  and 
three  of  Kequesens  ;  after  the  labors  of  the  Blood  Council,  the 
massacres  of  Kaarden,  Zutphen,  and  Harlem,  the  siege  of 
Leyden,  and  the  Fury  of  Antwerp.  "  Little  profit  there  has 
been,"  said  the  Governor  to  his  sister,  "or  is  like  to  be  fiom 
all  the  good  which  we  have  done  to  these  bad  people.  In 
short,  they  love  and  obey  in  all  things  the  most  perverse 
and  heretic  tyrant  and  rebel  in  the  whole  world,  which  m  this 
damned  Prinoe  of  Orange^  while,  on  the  contrary,  without  fear 
of  God  or  shame  before  men,  they  abhor  and  dishonor  the 
name  and  commandments  of  theiir  natural  sovereign."*  There- 
fore, with  a  doubting  spirit,  and  almost  with  a  broken  heart, 
had  the  warrior  shut  himself  up  in  Namur  Castle,  to  await 
the  progress  of  events,  and  to  escape  from  the  snares  of  his 
enemies.  ^^God  knows  how  much  I  desire  to  avoid  extremUies," 
said  he,  "but  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  men  who  show 
themselves  so  obstinately  rebellious."f 

Thus  pathetically  Don  John  bewailed  his  &te.  The  nation 
had  turned  firom  G^,  from  Philip,  from  himself;  yet  he  still 
sat  in  his  castle,  determined  to  save  them  from  destruction 
and  his  own  hands  from  bloodshed,  if  such  an  issue  were  yet 
possible.  Nor  was  he  entirely  deserted,  for  among  the  faithless 
a  few  were  faithful  still.  Although  the  people  were  in  open 
revolt,  there  was  still  a  handful  of  nobles  resolved  to  do  their 
duty  towards  their  Gtod  and  King.  "  This  little  band,"  said 
the  Governor,  "has  accompanied  me  hither,  like  gentlemen 


<>  "  Mir©  V.  Mag<*.  quan  poco  que  ha  aprovechado  in  aprovecha  pan  los 
malos  el  bien  que  se  les  haze.  Al  fin,  ellos  aman  7  obedecen  de  todo  panto  al 
maa  perverso  7  tyranno  hereje  y  rebelde  de  la  tienra  que  es  esU  condenado  del 
Principe  de  Oranges:  y  aborreoen  y  desacatan  el  nombre  7  mandamientos  de  sa 
priiviipe  7  natural  Sefior:  sin  temor  de  Pios  ni  respeto  o  verguen^a  de  las 
gentes." — Ibid. 

f  Letter  to  the  Empress,  81. 
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aid  chevaliers  of  honor/^^  Brave  BerlaTmont  and  his  four 
8008  were  loyal  to  the  last,  but  others  of  this  limited  number 
of  gentlemen  and  chevaliers  of  honor  were  already  deserting 
hmL  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Antwerp 
citadel  was  known,  and  the  storm  was  gathering  most  darkly 
over  the  royal  cause,  Aerschot  and  Havr6  were  first  to  spread 
their  wings  and  flutter  away  in  search  of  a  more  congenial 
atmoBf^ercf  In  September,  the  Duke  was  again  as  he  had 
always  professed  himself  to  be,  with  some  important  intervals 
of  exception — ^^  tiie  affectionate  brother  and  cordial  friend  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange/'J 

The  letter  addressed  by  Don  John  to  the  states  upon  the 
7th  of  August,  had  not  yet  been  answered.  Feeling,  soon 
afterwards,  more  sensible  of  his  position,  and  perhaps  less  in- 
flamed with  indignation,  he  addressed  another  communication 
to  them,  upon  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  In  this  epistle 
he  expressed  an  extreme  desire  for  peace,  and  a  hearty  desire 
to  be  relieved,  if  possible,  from  his  most  painful  situation. 
fie  protested,  before  God  and  man,  that  his  intentions  were 
most  honest,  and  that  he  abhorred  war  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  He  averred  that,  if  his  person  was  as  odi- 
ous to  them  as  it  seemed,  he  viras  only  too  ready  to  leave  the 
land,  as  soon  as  the  King  should  appoint  his  succedsor.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  lay  not  with 
himself,  but  with  them  ;  and  that  the  world  would  denounce  t 
as  guilty  those  with  whom  rested  the  responsibility.  He  con-  j 
doded  with  an  observation  which,  in  its  humility,  seemed  suf-  ^ 
fidently  ironical,  that  if  they  had  quite  finished  the  perusal  I 
of  the  despatches  from  Madrid  to  his  address,  which  they  had 
intercepted,  he  should  be  thankful  for  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing them  himself.  He  expressed  a  hope,  therefore,  that  they 
would  be  forwarded  to  Namur.§ 


I 


•  "Comohonradissiinos  cavalleros." — ^Ibid. 

f  Hoofd,  zii.  520.    Aerschot  was  in  such  a  huny  to  escape,  that  he  rode  off 
firom  the  castle  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle. — Gachard,  Bull.  Com.  B07.  il  136. 
X  Arcfaiyes  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  pp.  148,  144. 
§  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  id.  857. 
VOL.  ni.  17 
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This  letter  was  answered  at  considerable  length,  upon  the 
second  da^.  The  states  made  their  customaay  pnTtestatknis 
of  attachment  to  his  Majesty,  their  fidelity  to  the  Oaiholic 
church,  their  determination  to  maintain  both  the  Ghent  treaty 
and  the  Perpetual  Edict.  They  denied  all  responsifaiHty  for 
tjie  present  disastrous  condition  of  the  relations  between  them- 
selves and  government,  having  disbanded  nearly  all  their 
own  troops,  while  the  Governor  had  been  strengthening  his 
forces  up  to  the  period  of  his  retreat  into  Namur.  He  pro- 
tested, indeed,  friendship  and  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  but 
the  intercepted  letters  of  Escovedo  and  his  own  had  revealed 
to  them  the  evil  councib  to  which  he  had  been  listening, 
and  the  intrigues  which  he  had  been  conducting.  They  left 
it  to  his  conscience  whether  they  could  reasonably  believe, 
after  the  perusal  of  these  documents,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  maintain  the  Ghent  treaty,  or  any  treaty ;  and  whether 
they  were  not  justified  in  their  resort  to  the  natural  ri^t  of 
self-defence.* 

Don  John  was  already  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  error- 
which  he  had  committed.  In  seizing  Namur  and  attempting 
Antwerp,  he  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Wishing  peace, 
he  had,  in  a  panic  of  rage  and  anxiety,  declared  and  enacted 
war.  The  bridge  was  broken  behind  him,  the  ships  burned, 
a  gulf  opened,  a  return  to  peace  rendered  almost  impossible. 
Yet  it  is  painM  to  observe  the  almost  passionate  longings 
which  at  times  seemed  to  possess  him  for  accommodating  the 
quarrel,  together  with  his  absolute  incapacity  to  appreciate 
his  position.  The  Prince  was  triumphant ;  the  Governor  in 
a  trap.  Moreover,  it  was  a  trap  which  he  had  not  only 
entered  voluntarily,  but  which  he  had  set  himself ;  he  had 
played  into  the  Prince's  hands,  and  was  frantic  to  see  his 
adversary  tranquilly  winning  the  game.  It  was  almost  melan- 
choly to  observe  the  gradation  of  his  tone  from  haughty 
indignation  to  dismal  concession.  In  an  elaborate  letter 
which  he  addressed  "  to  the  particular  states,  bishops,  coun- 


*  Bor,  xl  858. 
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cillors,  and  citiefl  of  the  Netherlands/'  he  protested  as  to  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions^  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
calumnies  circulated  to  his  discredit  by  the  Pritice  of  Orange. 
He  denied  any  intenticm  of  recalling  the  troops  which  he  had 
dismissed,  exo^t  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  He  affirmed 
that  his  Majesty  sincerely  desired  peace.  He  averred  that 
the  conntry  was  either  against  the  King,  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  against  himself,  or  against  aU  three  together.  He 
bitterly  asked  what  ftirther  concessions  were  required.  Had 
he  not  done  all  he  had  ever  promised  ?  Had  he  not  discharged 
the  l^Mmiards,  placed  the  castles  in  the  hands  of  natives, 
restored  the  privileges,  submitted  to  insults  and  indecencies  ? 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  which  had  passed,  he  declared  his  readiness 
to  resign,  if  another  prince  or  princess  of  the  blood  more 
acceptable  to  them  could  be  appointed.**  The  letter  to  the 
states  was  followed  by  a  proposition  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  for  the  appointment  of  a  conmiission  to  devise  means 
for  faithfully  executing  the  Ghent  treaty.  This  proposition 
was  renewed,  a  few  days  later,  together  with  an  offer  for  an 
exchange  of  hostages.f 

•It  was  not  difficult  for  the  estates  to  answer  the  letters  of 
the  Governor.  Indeed,  there  was  but  little  lack  of  argument 
on  either  side  throughout  this  imhappy  controversy.  It  is 
dismal  to  contemplate  the  interminable  exchange  of  protocols, 
declarations,  demands,  apostilles,  replications  and  rejoinders, 
which  made  up  the  substance  of  Don  John's  administration. 
Never  was  chivalrous  crusader  so  out  of  place.  It  was  not  a 
soldier  that  was  then  required  for  Philip's  exigency,  but  a  scribe. 
Instead  of  the  famous  sword  of  Lepanto,  the  "  barbarous  pen" 
of  Hopperus  had  been  much  more  suitable  for  the  work  re- 
quired. Scribbling  Joachim  in  a  war-galleyj  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm  with  the  Turkish  capitan  pacha,  could  have  hardly 
felt  less  at  ease  than  did  the  brilliant  warrior  thus  condemned 
to  scrawl  and  dissemble.  While  marching  from  concession  to 
concession,  he  found  the  states  conceiving  daily  more  distrust, 


«  See  the  letter  in  Bor  ^  858-860.         f  n)icL,  zl  860,  861,  862. 
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and  making  daily  deeper  encroachments.  Moreover,  his  deeds 
up  to  the  time  when  he  seemed  desirous  to  retrace  his  steps 
had  certainly  been,  at  the  least,  equivocal  Therefore,  it  was 
natural  for  the  estates,  in  reply  to  the  questions  in  his  letter, 
to  observe  that  he  had  indeed  dismissed  the  Spaniards,  but 
that  he  had  tampered  with  and  retained  the  Q^rmans ;  tiiat 
he  had  indeed  placed  the  citadels  in  the  hand  <^  natives,  bat 
that  he  had  tried  his  best  to  wrest  them  away  again  ;  that  he 
had  indeed  professed  anxiety  for  peace,  but  that  his  intercepted 
letters  proved  his  preparations  for  war.*  Already  there  were 
rumors  of  Spanish  troops  returning  in  small  detachments  out 
of  France.  Already  the  Governor  was  known  to  be  enrolling 
fresh  mercenaries  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  he  had 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  gain  to  his  standard.  As  early 
as  the  26th  of  July,  in  fact,  the  Marquis  d'Ayamonte  in  Milan, 
and  Don  Juan  de  Idiaquez  in  Genoa,  had  received  letters 
from  Don  John  of  Austria,  stating  that,  as  the  provinces  had 
proved  false  to  their  engagements,  he  would  no  longer  be  held 
by  his  own,  and  intimating  his  desire  that  the  veteran  troops 
which  had  but  so  recently  been  dismissed  from  Flanders, 
should  forthwith  retum.f  Soon  afterwards,  Alexander  Far- 
nese.  Prince  of  Parma,  received  instructions  from  the  King  to 
superintend  these  movements,  and  to  carry  the  aid  of  his  own 
already  distinguished  military  genius  to  his  uncle  in  the 
Netherlands  % 

On  the  other  hand,  the  states  felt  their  strength  daily 
more  sensibly.  Guided,  as  usual,  by  Orange,  they  had 
already  assumed  a  tone  in  their  correspondence  which  must 
have  seemed  often  disloyal,  and  sometimes  positively  in- 
sulting, to  the  Governor.  They  even  answered  his  hints  of 
resignation  in  favor  of  some  other  prince  of  the  blood,  by 
expressing  their  hopes  that  his  successor,  if  a  member  of  the 
royal  house  at  all,  would  at  least  be  a  legitimate  one.§     This 


♦  Bor,  xl  861,  862. 

f  Cabrera,  xi.  937,  938.  J  Ibid,  xL  940. 
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was  a  severe  thrast  at  the  haughty  chieftain^  whose  imperial 
airs  rarely  betrayed  any  consciousiiess  of  Barbara  Blombeig 
and  the  bend  sinister  on  his  shield.  He  was  made  to  under*' 
stand,  through  the  medium  of  Brabantine  bluntness,  that 
more  importance  was  attached  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  the  Netherlands  than  he  seemed  to  imagine.  The  cate* 
gorical  demands  made  by  the  estates  seemed  even  more  indi- 
gestible than  such  collateral  affionts,  for  they  had  now  formally 
affirmed  the  views  of  Orange  as  to  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces.  In  their  letter  of  26th  August, 
they  expressed  their  willingness,  notwithstanding  the  past 
delinquencies  of  the  Grovemor,  to  yield  him  their  confidence 
again ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  enumerated  conditions 
which,  with  his  education  and  views,  could  hardly  seem  to 
him  admissible.  They  required  him  to  disband  all  the  soldiers 
in  his  service,  to  send  the  Germans  instantly  out  of  the 
oountiy,  to  dismiss  every  foreigner  from  office,  whether  civil 
or  military,  and  to  renounce  his  secret  league  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  They  insisted  that  he  should  thenceforth  govern  only 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Council,  that  he 
should  execute  that  which  should  by  a  majority  of  votes  be 
ordained  there,  that  neither  measures  nor  despatches  should 
be  binding  or  authentic  unless  drawn  up  at  that  board.^  These 
certainly  were  views  of  administration  which,  even  if  consonant 
with  a  sound  historical  view  of  the  Netherland  constitu- 
tions, hardly  tallied  with  his  monarch's  instructions,  his  own 
opinions,  or  the  practice  under  Alva  and  Bequesens,  but 
the  country  was  still  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  thQ  party 
of  the  Prince  was  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

It  was  the  determination  of  that  great  statesman,  according 
to  that  which  he  considered  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  govr 
eminent,  to  restore  the  administration  to  the  State  Council, 
which  executive  body  ought  of  right  to  be  appointed  by  the 
states-general.  In  the  states-general,  as  in  the  states-particular, 
a  constant  care  was  to  be  taken  towards  strengthening  the  most 


•  Letter  of  Aug.  26,  1677,  in  Bor,  xi.  861,  862. 
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popular  element,  the  "  community'*  of  each  city,  the  aggr^ate, 
that  is  to  say,  of  its  guild^reprepentatives  and  its  admitted 
burghers.  This  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  the  true  theory 
of  the  government — republican  in  all  but  form — ^under  the  here- 
ditary protection,  not  the  despotic  authority  of  a  family,  whose 
rights  were  now  nearly  forfeited.  It  was  a  great  step  in 
advance  that  these  views  should  come  to  be  thus  formally 
announced,  not  in  Holland  and  Zealand  only,  but  by  the 
deputies  of  the  states-general,  although  such  a  doctrine,  to  the 
proud  stomach  of  Don  John,  seemed  sufficiently  repulsive.  Not 
less  so  was  the  cool  intimation  with  which  the  paper  concluded, 
that  if  he  should  execute  his  threat  of  resigning,  the  oountiy 
would  bear  his  loss  with  fortitude,  coupled  as  was  that  state- 
ment with  a  declaration  that,  until  his  successor  should  be 
appointed,  the  State  Council  would  consider  itself  charged  <id 
interim  with  the  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  Governor 
was  requested  not  to  calumniate  the  estates  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, as  he  had  so  recently  done  in  his  intercepted  letter  to 
the  Empress-dowager.* 

Upon  receiving  this  letter,  "  Don  John,"  says  a  faithfiil 
old  chronicler,  ^^  found  that  the  cranes  had  invited  the  fox  to 
dinner."f  In  truth,  the  illustrious  soldier  was  never  very 
successful  in  his  efforts,  for  which  his  enemies  gave  him  credit, 
to  piece  out  the  skin  of  the  lion  with  that  of  the  fox.{  He 
now  felt  himself  exposed  and  outwitted,  while  he  did  not  fed 
conscious  of  any  very  dark  design.  He  answered  the  letter  of 
the  states  by  a  long  communication,  dated  from  Namur  Castle, 
28th  of  August.§  In  style,  he  was  comparatively  temperate, 
but  the  justification  which  he  attempted  of  his  past  conduct 
was  not  very  happy.  He  noticed  the  three  different  points 
which  formed  the  leading  articles  of  the  accusation  brought 
against  him,  the  matter,  namely,  of  the  intercepted  letters,  of 

*  Letter  of  the  states-general  in  Bor,  zl  861,  862. 

t  " en  dat  de  Kraen,  so  de  fabel  seid,  de  Vos  te  gast  genood  haddey"  etc. 

—Bor,  xi.  862"». 

}  Response  inn  petit  liyret,  intitul6,  Declaration  de  Hntention  dn  Sei^'. 
Don  Jehan  d*Anstrioe,  p.  8.— Anvers,  1119,  g  Bor,  xL  862,  863. 
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the  intrigaes  with  the  Gennan  oolonels^  and  the  seizure  of 
Namur.  He  did  not  denj  the  authorship  of  the  letters,  but 
eontented  himself  with  a  reference  to  their  date,  as  if  its 
priorit7  to  his  installation  as  Governor  furnished  a  sufficient 
palliation  of  the  bad  fidth  which  the  letters  revealed.'^  As 
to  the  despatches  of  Escovedo,  he  denied  responsibilitj  for  any 
statements  or  opinions  which  they  might  contain.  As  the 
Secretaiy,  however,  was  known  to  be  .his  most  confidential 
fiiend,  this  attempt  to  shuffle  off  his  own  complicity  was  held 
to  be  both  lame  and  unhandsome.  As  for  the  correspondence 
witl^  the  colonels,  his  defence  was  hardly  more  successful, 
and  rested  upon  a  general  recrimination  upon  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  As  that  personage  was  agitating  and  turbulent,  it 
was  not  possible,  the  Governor  urged,  that  he  should  himself 
remain  quiet  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  execute  the  treaty 
and  the  edict,  in  the  face  of  a  notorious  omission  on  the  part 
of  his  adversary  to  enforce  the  one  or  to  publish  the  other. 
It  comported  neither  with  his  dignity  nor  his  safety  to  lay 
down  his  weapons  while  the  Prince  and  his  adherents  were 
arming.  He  should  have  placed  himself  ^^  in  a  very  foolish 
position,'^  had  he  allowed  himself  unarmed  to  be  dictated  to 
by  the  armed.  In  defence  of  himself  on  the  third  point,  the 
seizure  of  Namur  Castle,  he  recounted  the  various  circimistances 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  He  laid  parti- 
cidar  stress  upon  the  dramatic  manner  in  which  the  Yicomte 
De  (}and  had  drawn  his  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night ;  he 
narrated  at  great  length  the  ominous  warning  which  he  had 
Ukewise  received  from  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  in  Brussels,  and 
concluded  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  ambush  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  laid  for  him  by  Count  De  Lalain.f 
The  letter  concluded  with  a  hope  fi)r  an  arrangement  of  diffi- 
culties, not  yet  admitted  by  the  Governor  to  be  insurmount- 
able, and  with  a  request  for  a  formal  conference,  accompanied 
by  an  exchange  of  hostages4 


♦  Bor,  xi.  802,  863.    Hooffl,  xii.  621. 

t  Letter  of  Don  John,  Aug.  24,  1577.    Bor,  xL  864. 

}  Letter  of  Don  John,  24  Angi^  16T7. 
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While  this  correspondence  was  proceeding  between  Namnr 
and  Brosseb^  an  event  was  occurring  in  Antwerp  which  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  Orange.  The  Spanish  Fury,  and  the 
recent  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Don  John  to  master  the  famoos 
citadel,  had  determined  the  authorities  to  take  the  counsel 
which  the  Prince  had  so  often  given  in  vain,  and  the  fortress  of 
Antwerp  was  at  length  razed  to  the  ground,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  city.*  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  was 
not  the  authorities,  but  the  city  itself  which  rose  at  last  and 
threw  off  the  saddle  by  which  it  had  so  long  been  galled. 
More  than  ten  thousand  persons  were  constantly  at  work, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  until  the  demolition  was  accom- 
plished.t  Grave  magistrates,  great  nobles,  fair  ladies,  citizens 
and  their  wives,  beggars  and  their  children,  all  wrought  to- 
gether pell-meU.  All  were  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in*  destroying 
t^e  nest  where  so  many  murders  had  been  hatched,  whence  so 
much  desolation  had  flown.  The  task  was  not  a  long  one  for 
workmen  so  much  in  earnest,  and  the  fortress  was  soon  laid  low 
in  the  quarter  where  it  could  be  injurious  to  the  inhabitants. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  the  old  statue  of  Alva  was  discovered 
in  a  forgotten  ciypt,!  where  it  had  lain  since  it  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  order  of  Bequesens.  Amid  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortress,  the  gigantic  phantom  of  its  founder 
seemed  to  start  suddenly  from  the  gloom,  but  the  apparition 
added  fresh  luel  to  the  rage  of  the  people.  The  image  of  the 
execrated  Governor  was  fastened  upon  with  as  much  fierceness 
as  if  the  bronze  effigy  could  feel  their  blows,  or  comprehend 
their  wrath.  It  was  brought  forth  from  its  dark  hiding-place 
into  the  daylight.  Thousands  of  hands  were  ready  to  drag  it 
through  the  streets  for  universal  inspection  and  outrage.  A 
thousand  sledge-hammers  were  ready  to  dash  it  to  pieces,  with 
a  slight  portion,  at  least,  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  those 
who  wielded  them  would  have  dealt  the  same  blows  upon  the 
head  of  the  tyrant  himself.     It  was  soon  reduced  to  a  shape- 


•  Hoofd,  xii.  323,  324.    Bor,  xi.  856. 
t  Hooia,  Bor,  ubi  sup.    Strada  ix.  443. 
}  Hoofd,  xiL  623.     Strada,  ix.  443. 
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less  mass.  Small  portions  were  carried  away  and  preserved 
for  generations  in  families  as  heirlooms  of  hatred.  The  bulk 
was  melted  again  and  reconverted^  by  a  most  natural  meta- 
morphosis^  into  the  cannon  from  which  it  had  originally 
spnmg-* 

The  razing  of  the  Antwerp  citadel  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  in  other  places^  the  castle  of  Ghent,  in  parti- 
cular, being  immediately  levelled,  amid  demonstrations  of 
uniyersal  enthusiasm.f  Meantime,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Don  John  and  the  estates  at  Brusseb  dragged  its  slow 
length  along,  while  at  the  same  time,  two  elaborate  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  King,  on  the  24th  of  August  and  the  8th  of 
September,  by  the  estates-general  of  the  Netherlands.  These 
documents,  which  were  long  and  able,  gave  a  vigorous  repre- 
sentation, of  past  evils  and  of  the  present  complication  of 
disorders  under  which  the  commonwealth  was  laboring.  They 
asked,  as  usual,  for  a  royal  remedy  ;  and  expressed  their  doubts 
whether  there  could  be  any  sincere  reconciliation  so  long  as 
the  present  Gbvemor,  whose  duplicity  and  insolence  they 
represented  in  a  very  strong  light,  should  remain  in  office. 
Shotdd  his  Majesty,  however,  prefer  to  continue  Don  John  in 
the  government,  they  signified  their  willingness,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  natural  good  qualities,  to  make  the  best  of  the 
niatter.  Should,  however,  the  estrangement  between  them- 
selves and  the  Governor  seem  irremediable,  they  begged  that 
another  and  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.J 


*  Strada,  ubi  sup.    Hoofii,  xii.  624. 

f  Bor,  zL  866.    Hoofil,  xiL  624.    Meteren,  tu.  126. 

}  See  the  letters  in  Bor,  zl  867,  868.    Metereo,  yii.  123. 
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THE   OUTLAWS   BETtTRN. 

Onmge  inyited  to  yisit  Brussels— His  correspondence  upon  the  sulgect  with  the 
estates-general — ^Triumphant  journey  of  the  Prince  to  the  capital— Stop 
put  bj  him  to  the  negotiations  with  Don  John — New  and  stringent  de- 
mands made  upon  the  Governor — ^His  indignation — Open  rupture — ^Intrigue 
of  Netherland  grandees  with  Archduke  Hatthias-^Policy  of  Orange— Atti- 
tude of  Queen  Elizabeth — Flight  of  Matthias  from  Yienna — Anxiety  of 
Elizabeth — Adroitness  of  the  Prince— 'The  office  of  Buward — Election  of 
Oraiige  to  that  dignity — ^His  complaints  against  the  great  nobles— Ae^ 
Bchot  Governor  of  Flanders — ^A  storm  brewing  in  Ghent — ^Ryhove  and 
Imbize— Blood-Councillor  Hessels — ^Arrogance  of  the  aristocratic  parfy  in 
Flanders — ^Ryhove's  secret  interview  with  Orange — Outbreak  at  Ghent— 
Arrest  of  Aerschot,  Hessels,  and  others  of  the  reactionaxy  par^— The 
Duke  liberated  at  demand  of  Orange— -The  Prince's  visit  to  Ghent—"  Rhe- 
torical" demonstrations — ^The  new  Brussels  Union  characterized— Tieatf 
with  England  —  Articles  by  which  Matthias  is  nominally  constituted 
Governor-General — His  inauguration  at  ^russels— Brilliant  and  fimtastic 
ceremonies — ^Letter  of  Don  John  to  the  Emperor — His  anger  with  En- 
gland— An  army  collecting — Arrival  of  Alexander  Famese— Injudicious 
distribution  of  offices  in  the  States'  army — The  States'  army  fall  back  upon 
GemblourSy  followed  by  Don  John — ^Tremendous  overthrow  of  the  patriots 
—Wonderful  disparity  in  the  respective  losses  of  the  two  armies. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress^  an  important  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  estates-general  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  formally  and  urgently  invited  to  come  to  Brussels  to  aid 
them  with  his  counsel  and  presence.^  The  condemned  traitor 
had  not  set  foot  in  the  capital  for  eleven  years.  We  have 
narrated  the  circumstance  of  his  departure,  while  the  ad- 
vancing trumpets  of  Alva's  army  were  almost  heard  in  the 


♦  Bor,  xL  871.     Meteren,  viL  125.     Hoofd,  xii.  626. 
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distance.  His  memorable  and  warning  interview  with  Egmont 
has  been  described.  Since  that  period,  although  his  spirit  had 
always  been  manifesting  itself  in  the  capital  like  an  actual 
presence  ;  although  he  had  been  the  magnet  towards  which 
the  states  throughout  all  their  oscillations  had  involuntarily 
vibrated^  yet  he  had  been  ever  invisible.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Blood-Council  to  stand  his  trial,  and  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  default.  He  answered  the  sum- 
mons by  a  defiance,  and  the  condemnation  by  two  campaigns, 
unsuccessful  in  appearance,  but  which  had  in  reality  prostrated 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

Since  that  period,  the  representative  of  royalty  had  sued  the 
condemned  traitor  for  forgiveness.  The  haughty  brother  of 
Philip  had  almost  gone  upon  his  knees,  that  the  Prince  might 
name  his  terms,  and  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  majesty. 
The  Prince  had  refused,  not  from  contumely,  but  from  distrust. 
He  had  spumed  the  supplications,  as  he  had  defied  the  pro- 
scription of  the  King.  There  could  be  no  friendship  between 
the  destroyer  wid  the  protector  of  a  people.  Had  the  Prince 
desired  only  the  reversal  of  his  deuth-sentence,  and  the  infinite 
a^iandizement  of  his  family,  we  have  seen  how  completely  he 
had  held  these  issues  in  his  power.  Never  had  it  been  more 
easy,  plausible,  tempting,- for  a  proscribed  patriot  to  turn  his 
hack  upon  an  almost  sinking  cause.  We  have  seen  how  his 
brave  and  subtle  Batavian  prototype,  Civilis,*  dealt  with  the 
representative  of  Soman  despotism.  The  possible  or  impossible 
Netfaerland  Bepublic  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  had  been 
reluctantly  abandoned,  but  the  modem  Civilis  had  justly  more 
confidence  in  his  people. 

And  now  again  the  scene  was  changed.  The  son  of  the 
Emperor,  the  King's  brother,  was  virtually  beleaguered ;  the 
proscribed  rebel  had  arrived  at  victory  through  a  Jong  series  of 
defeats.  The  nation  everywhere  acknowledged  him  master, 
and  was  in  undisguised  revolt  against  the  anointed  sovereign. 
The  great  nobles,  who  hated  Philip  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 


^  Historical  Introduction. 
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Befonned  religion  on  the  other^  were  obliged^  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  a  people  with  whom  they  had  little  sympathj, 
to  accept  the  ascendency  of  the  Calvinist  Prince,  of  whom 
they  were  profoundly  jealous.  Even  the  fleeting  and  incapable 
Aerschot  was  obliged  to  simulate  adhesion ;  even  the  brave 
Champagny,  cordial  hater  of  Spaniards,  but  most  devotedly 
Catholic,  ^^  the  chiefest  man  of  wysedome  and  stomach  at  tha^ 
tyme  in  Brussels,''  so  envoy  Wilson  wrote  to  Burghley,**  had 
become  ^^  Brabantized,''  as  his  brother  Granvelle  expressed 
himself,f  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  invite  the  great 
rebel  to  Brussels.  The  other  envoys  were  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Gtertrude,  Dr.  Leoninus,  and  the  Seigneur  de  Liesvelt4  These 
gentlemen,  on  arriving  at  Gertruidenberg,  presented  a  brief  but 
very  important  memorial  to  the  Prince.g  In  that  document 
they  informed  him  that  the  states-general,  knowing  how 
efficacious  would  be  his  presence,  by  reason  of  his  singular 
prudence,  experience,  and  love  for  the  welfere  and  repose  of 
the  country,  had  unanimously  united  in  a  supplication  that 
he  would  incontinently  transport  himself  to  the  city  of  Bros- 
sels,  there  to  advise  with  them  concerning  the  necessities  of 
the  land ;  but,  as  the  principal  calumny  employed  by  their 
adversaries  was  that  all  the  provinces  and  leading  personages 
intended  to  change  both  sovereign  and  religion,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  Excellency,  it  was  desirable  to  disprove  such  fictions. 
They  therefore  very  earnestly  requested  the  Prince  to  make 
some  contrary  demonstration,  by  which  it  might  be  manifest 
to  all  that  his  Excellency,  tf^ther  with  the  estates  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  intended  faithAilly  to  keep  what  they  had  pro- 
mised. They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  Prince,  permitting 
the  exercise  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  in  the  places 
which  had  recently  accepted  his  authority,  would  also  allow 


*  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  a  series  of  Original  Letters,  bj  Th.  Wright,  t  ii. 
46. — ^London,  1838. 

t  "On  disoit  qu'ils  avoient  brabantis^  M.  de  Champagnej,  oe  qui  ne  me  pleot 
qnand  je  I'entendis,"  eta,  etc— Granvelle  to  M.  de  B^Uefontaine,  Mardi  31, 1618^ 
Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi  339. 

t  Bor,  XL  8T1.    Hoofd,  xii.  626.    Heteren,  vii.  126. 

§  In  Bor,  xi  872. — Compare  Meteren,  Hoofd,  nbi  sap.   • 
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its  exercise  in  Holland  and  Zealand.  They  begged^  further, 
that  he  wonld  promise  hj  a  new  and  authentic  act,  that  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  would  not  su^  the  said 
exercise  to  be  impugned,  or  any  new  worship  to  be  introduced, 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.^ 

This  letter  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  trap,  set  by  the 
Catholic  noUes.  Certainly  the  Ghent  Pacification  forbade 
the  Beformed  religion  in  form,  and  as  certainly  winked  at  its 
exercise  in  fact.  The  proof  was,  that  the  new  worship  was 
spreading  everywhere,  that  the  exiles  for  conscience'  sake  were 
returning  in  swarms,  and  that  the  synod  of  the  Beformed 
churches,  lately  held  at  Dort,  had  been  publicly  attended  by 
the  ministers  and  deacons  of  numerous  dissenting  churches 
established  in  many  diflferent  places  throughout  all  the  pro- 
vinces.t  The  pressure  of  the  edicts,  the  horror  of  the  inqui- 
sition being  removed,  the  down-trodden  religion  had  sprung 
£rom  the  earth  more  freshly  than  ever. 

The  Prince  was  not  likely  to  fidl  into  the  trap,  if  a  trap  had 
really  been  intended.  He  answered  the  envoys  loyally,  but 
with  distinct  reservations.^  He  did  not  even  accept  the  invi- 
tation, save  on  condition  that  his  visit  to  Brussels  should  be 
expressly  authorized  by  Holland  and  Zealand.  Notwith- 
standing his  desire  once  more  to  behold  his  dear  country,  and 
to  enjoy  the  good  company  of  his  best  friends  and  brothers,  he 
Mt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  beforehand  with  the  states  of 
those  two  provinces,  between  which  and  himself  there  had  been 
such  close  and  reciprocal  obligations,  such  long-tried  and 
fiuthful  affection.  He  therefore  begged  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  assembly  of  the  said  provinces  about  to  be  held  at 
Gbuda,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  the  permission  for  his  journey 
was,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  a  few  days  afterwards 
obtained. 


*  Memorial  in  Bor,  xL  872.  It  is  also  published  hy  Groan  r.  Prinst,  Archires, 
etc,  tL  156-167. 

t  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archirea,  etc,  vi.  148,  149.    Languet,  Ep.  Sec.,  i.  2,  298. 

X  Answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  Bor,  xi.  873*,  also  in  Groen  y.  Prinst, 
ArdiiFes,  etc.,  tL  167-161. — Compare  Metercn,  vii.  126,  126.    Hoofd,  zil  627. 
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With  regard  to  the  more  difficult  requests  addressed  to  him 
in  the  memorial,  he  professed  generally  his  intention  to  exe- 
cute the  tipatj  of  Ghent.  He  observed,  however,  that  the 
point  of  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand  regarded  principally  the 
estates  of  these  provinces,  which  had  contracted  for  no  inno- 
vation in  this  matter,  at  least  till  the  assembling  of  the  states- 
general.  He  therefore  suggested  that  he  neither  could,  nor 
ought  to,  permit  any  innovation,  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  those  estates.  As  to  promising  by  authentic  act, 
that  neither  he  nor  the  two  provinces  would  suffer  the  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  in  any  wise  impugned  in  the  rest 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prince  expressed  himself  content  to 
promise  that,  according  to  the  said  Ghent  Pacification,*  they 
would  suffer  no  attempt  to  be  made  against  the  public  repose 
or  against  the  Catholic  worship.  He  added  that,  as  he  had 
no  intention  of  usurping  any  superiority  over  the  states- 
general  assembled  at  Brussels,  he  was  content  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  this  point  to  their  free-will  and  wisdom,  en- 
gaging himself  neither  to  offer  nor  permit  any  hindrance  to 
their  operations.* 

With  this  answer  the  deputies  are  said  to  have  been  well 
pleased.f  If  they  were  so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
were  thankful  for  small  &vors.  They  had  asked  to  have  the 
Catholic  religion  introduced  into  Holland  and  Zealand.  The 
Prince  had  simply  referred  them  to  the  estates  of  these  pro- 
vinces. They  had  asked  him  to  guarantee  that  the  exercise  of 
the  Reformed  religion  should  not  be  "  procured''  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  He  had  merely  promised  that  the  Catholic 
worship  should  not  be  prevented.  The  difference  between  the 
terms  of  the  request  and  the  reply  was  sufficiently  wide. 

The  consent  to  his  journey  was  with  difficulty  accorded  by  the 
estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  J  and  his  wife,  with  many  tears 


♦  Answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Proposition  of  the  states-general, 
Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.  f  Bor,  xi.  878.    HooW,  xiL  520. 

}  Bor,  xl  873.—"  Hoewel  ongOTme.''— Hoofd,  xiL  527. 
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and  anxioiis  forebodings^  beheld  him  depart  for  a 'capital  where 
the  heads  of  his  brave  and  powerfnl  friends  had  fallen^  and 
where  still  larked  so  many  of  his  deadly  foes.  Daring  his 
absence,  prayers  were  offered  daily  for  his  safety  in  all  the 
churches  of  HoUand  and  Zealand,  by  command  of  the  estates.^ 

He  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  the  17th  of  September,  and 
was  received  with  extraordinary  enthasiasm.  The  Prince, 
who  had  gone  forth  alone,  without  even  a  bodyguard,  had 
the  whole  population  of  the  great  city  for  his  buckler.  Here 
he  spent  five  days,  observing,  with  many  a  sigh,  the  melan- 
choly changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  long  interval  of 
Ijb  absence.  The  recent  traces  of  the  horrible  "  Fury,''  the 
blackened  walls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  prostrate  ruins  of 
the  marble  streets,  which  he  had  known  as  the  most  imposing 
in  Europe,  could  be  hardly  atoned  for  in  his  eyes  even  by  the 
more  gratefdl  spectacle  of  the  dismantled  fortress. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  he  was  attended  by  a  vast  con- 
couise  of  citizens  to  the  new  canal  which  led  to  Brussels^ 
where  three  barges  were  in  waiting  for  himself  and  suite.  In 
one  a  banquet  was  spread  ;  in  the  second,  adorned  with  emble- 
matic devices  and  draped  with  the  banners  of  the  seventeen 
provinces,  he  was  to  perform  the  brief  journey ;  while  the  third 
had  been  filled  by  the  inevitable  rhetoric  societies,  with  all 
the  wonders  of  their  dramatic  and  plastic  ingenuity.  Barely 
had  such  a  complication  of  vices  and  virtues,  of  crushed 
dragons,  victorious  archangels,  broken  fetters,  and  resurgent 
nationalities,  been  seen  before,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
canal  boat.  The  affection  was,  however,  sincere,  and  the  spirit 
noble,  even  though  the  taste  which  presided  at  these  demon- 
strations may  have  been  somewhat  pedantic.f 

The  Prince  was  met  several  miles  before  the  gates  of 
Brussels  by  a  procession  of  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  thus  escorted,he  entei-ed  the  capital  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  23rd  of  September.  J    It  was  the   proudest  day  of 


♦  Bor,  xi.  8T3.  f  ^^^  ^'  ^*^^'    HooW,  xil  52T. 

X  Bor,  xi.  873.    Hoofd,  xiL  528.     Meteren,  vii.  126. 
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his  life.  The  representatives  of  all  the  provinces,  sap- 
ported  by  the  most  undeniable  fervor  df  the  united  Ne- 
therland  people,  greeted  "  Father  William."  Perplexed,  dis- 
cordant, hating,  fearing,  doubting,  they  could  believe  nothing, 
respect  nothing,  love  nothing,  save  the  "tranquil"  Prince. 
His  presence  at  that  moment  in  Brussels  was  the  triumph 
of  the  people  and  of  religious  toleration.  He  meant  to  make 
use  of  the  crisis  to  extend  and  to  secure  popular  rights,  and 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  states-general  under  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  some  Prince,  \vho  was  yet  to  be 
selected,  while  the  executive  body  was  to  be  a  state-council, 
appointed  by  the  states-general  So  &r  as  appears,  he  had 
not  decided  as  to  the  future  protector,  but  he  had  resolved 
that  it  should  be  neither  himself  nor  Philip  of  Spain.  The 
outlaw  came  to  Brussels  prepared  at  last  to  trample  out  a 
sovereignty  which  had  worked  its  own  forfeiture.  So  far  as 
he  had  made  any  election  within  his  breast,  his  choice  inclined 
to  the  miserable  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  prince  whom  he  never 
came  to  know  as  posterity  has  known  him,  but  whom  he  at 
least  learned  to  despise.  Thus  far  the  worthless  and  paltrj 
intriguer  still  wore  the  heroic  mask,  deceiving  even  such  far- 
seeing  politicians  as  Saint  Aldegonde  and  the  Prince. 

William's  first  act  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations 
already  on  foot  with  Don  John.*  He  intended  that  thej 
should  lead  to  war,  because  peace  was  impossible,  except 
a  peace  for  which  civil  and  religious^liberty  would  be  bartered, 
for  it  was  idle,  in  his  opinion,  to  expect  the  maintenance  by 
the  Spanish  government  of  the  Ghent  Pacification,  what- 
ever promises  might  be  extorted  from  his  fears.  A  deputa- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  states,  had  already  been  sent  with 
fresh  propositions  to  Don  John,  at  Namur.  The  envoys 
were  Caspar  Schetz  and  the  Bishop  of  Bruges.t  They  had 
nearly  come  to  an  amicable  Convention  with  the  Qovemor, 


♦  Bor,  XL  8t4,  seq.    Hoofd,  xiL  528. 

f  Bor,   zi.   874.      Remigius  Drutiuo,  Bishop  of  Bruges.     Hoofd,  xil  628. 
Cabrera^  xi.  942. 
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the  terms  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  states-general  for 
approval,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Prince's  arrival  in 
Bnissels.  Orange,  with  great  promptness,  prevented  the 
ratification  of  these  terms,  which  the  estates  had  in  reality 
ahsady  voted  to  accept.  Kew  articles  were  added  to  those 
which  had  originally  been  laid  before  Don  John.^  It  was 
now  stipulated  that  the  Ghent  treaty  cmd  the  Perpetual  Edict 
should  be  maintained.  The  Grovemor  was  required  forthwith 
to  abandon  Namur  Castle,  and  to  dismiss  the  Q^rman  troops. 
He  was  to  give  up  the  other  citadels  and  strong  places,  and 
to  disband  aU  the  soldiers  in  his  service.  He  was  to  command 
the  governors  of  eveigr  province  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of 
aU  foreign  levies.  He  was  forthwith  to  release  captives, 
restore  confiscated  property,  and  reinstate  officers  who  had 
been  removed ;  leaving  the  details  of  such  restorations  to  the 
council  of  Mechlin  and  the  other  provincial  tribunals.  He 
was  to  engage  that  .the  Count  Van  Buren  should  be  set  free 
within  two  months.  He  was  himself,  while  waiting  for  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Luxemburg,  and  while  there,  he  was  to  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  Council,  expressed  by  a  majority  of 
its  members.  Furthermore,  and  as  not  the  least  stinging  of 
these  sharp  requisitions,  the  Queen  of  England — she  who  had 
been  the  secret  ally  of  Orange,  and  whose  crown  the  Gk>vemor 
had  secretly  meant  to  appropriate — was  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty.f 

It  could  hardly  excite  surprise  that  Don  John,  receiving 
these  insolent  propositions  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
heard  of  the  triumphant  entrance  into  Brussels  of  the  Prince, 

*  IC^moire  et  Becaeil  de  ce  qa'est  paas^  entre  le  Seigneur  don  Jan  d*Autridie^ 
etc,  diqmis  sa  retraicte  an  chastean  de  Naomr — redig^  par  eecript  par  le  Seign- 
eur de  Gtrobbendonc^  p.  220,  seq.  This  very  coriona  memoir,  hj  one  of  the 
(^om«tiat8  engaged,  haa  been  republished,  according  to  the  original  sketch,  in 
the  BoUetina  de  la  Com.  Boy.,  x.  1*72-223. — Compare  Archirea  et  Correapondanoe, 

Tl  lee-iio. 

f  ^Hieoe  remarinUe  articlea  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  Bor,  zL  814-876.  A  yeiT* 
meagre  extract  is  giyen  bj  Cabrera,  zi.  942.  Groen  ▼.  Prinst,  tL  166-170. — 
Compare  the  "M&noire  et  BecneU"  of  Qrobbendonok,  paarim. 

Tou  m.  18 
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should  be  filled  with  rage  and  mortification.*  Never  was 
champion  of  the  Cross  thus  braved  by  infidels  before.  The 
Ghent  treaty,  according  to  the  Orange  interpretation,  that  is 
to  say,  heresy  made  legitimate,  was  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
His  Majesty  was  to  surrender — colors  and  cannon — to  his  re- 
volted subjects.  The  royal  authority  was  to  be  superseded  by 
that  of  a  State  Council,  appointed  by  the  states-general,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Prince.  The  Gtovemor-Greneral  himself,  brother 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  was  to  sit  quietly  with  folded  arms  in 
Luxemburg,  while  the  arch  heretic  and  rebel  reigned  supreme 
in  Brussels.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  choleric  soldier 
would  be  content  with  what  he  could  not  help  regarding  as  a 
dishonorable  capitulation.  The  arrangement  seemed  to  him 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  have  been  to  invite  Sultan  Selim 
to  the  Escorial,  and  to  send  Philip  to  reside  at  Bayonne.  He 
could  not  but  regard  the  whole  proposition  as  an  insolent 
declaration  of  war.  He  was  right.  It  was  a  declaration  of  war ; 
as  much  so  as  if  proclaimed  by  trump  of  herald.  How  could 
Don  John  refuse  the  wager  of  battle  thus  haughtily  proffered  ? 
Smooth  Schetz,  Lord  of  Grobbendonck,  and  his  episcopal 
colleague,  in  vain  attempted  to  calm  the  Governor's  wrath, 
which  now  fiamed  forth,  in  defiance  of  all  considerations.! 


*  **lC^moiro  et  Becoeil,"  passim. — ^According  to  Oabrera,  zL  944,  a  more 
dieerfUl  yiew  of  the  subject  was  taken  by  those  who  sarrounded  the  Gorenior. 
The  propositions  onlj  excited  their  laughter.  The  same  historian,  as  weU  as  all 
the  Spanish  writers,  of  course  represent  the  l^ince  as  influenced  in  his  policy 
solely  by  self-hiterest,  by  his  incapacity  to  pay  his  debts,  and  by  his  despair  of 
obtaimng  a  royal  pardon,  should  a  peace  ensue.  Peace  for  the  country,  so  his  en- 
emies thought,  was  death  for  him ;  "doUendose  un  ministro  de  Orange,  diziendo 
que  ya  se  acab6  el  tratar  de  pazes  aunque  le  fue  nuera  alegre,  con  indignaeum  re- 
q>ondio  fuera  insigne  par  perder  la  vida  (H;  moetrando  que  su  proq>eridad  no  cod* 
sistia  en  el  bien  publico,  sine  en  la  guerra:  que  a  esto  le  iruxo  la  desesperadm  dd 
perdon  de  su  pena  no  merecidOf^^  id.  944,  The  reader  is  already  competent  to  ^h 
predate  the  calumnious  nature  of  sudi  statements,  by  a  perusal  of  the  corre^Knid* 
cnoe  and  secret  negotiations  between  Don  John  and  Orange.  The  personal  and 
unlhnited  offers  of  pardon  and  advancement,  made  to  the  Prince  by  the  Go?emor- 
General,  on  his  first  airiyal  in  the  country,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  stupid 
accusations. 

t  IC^mdre  et  Beoueil  par  le  Seigneur  CkobbendondL— ^mpare  Bor,  xL  876. 
Hoofd,  xiL  629. 
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They  endeavored,  without  success,  to  palliate  the  presence  of 
Orange,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  reception,  for  it  was  not 
probable  that  their  eloquence  would  bring  the  Gk>vernor  to 
look  at  the  subject  with  their  eyes.  Three  days  were  agreed 
upon  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  Don  John  was 
highly  indignant  that  the  estates  would  grant  no  longer  a 
trace.  The  refusal  was,  however,  reasonable  enough  on  their 
part,  for  they  were  aware  that  veteran  Spaniards  and  Italians 
were  constantly  returning  to  him,  and  that  he  was  daily 
strengthening  his  position.  The  envoys  returned  to  Brussels, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Governor's  rage,  which  they  could 
not  declare  to  be  unnatural,  and  to  assist  in  preparations  for  the 
war,  wluch  was  now  deemed  inevitable.  Don  John,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Namur,  from  which  place  he^ 
despatched  a  final  conomaunication  to  the  estates-general,  dated 
the  2nd  of  October,  retired  to  Luxemburg.  In  this  letter, 
without  exactly  uttering  defiance,  he  unequivocally  accepted 
the  hostilities  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him,  and  an- 
swered their  hollow  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
religion  and  his  Majesty's  authority,  by  denouncing  their 
obvious  intentions  to  trample  upon  both.  He  gave  them,  in 
short,  to  understand  that  he  perceived  their  intentions,  and 
meant  them  to  comprehend  his  own.^ 

Thus  the  quarrel  was  brought  to  an  issue,  and  Don  John 
saw  with  grim  complacency,  that  the  pen  was  at  last  to  be 
superseded  by  the  sword.  A  remarkable  pampl\let  was  now 
published,  in  seven  different  languages,  Latin,  French, 
Flemish,  Gterman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  containing  a 
succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  between  the  Governor  and 
the  estates,  together  with  copies  of  the  intercepted  letters  of 
Don  John  and  Escovedo  to  the  King,  to  Perez,  to  the  Gterman 
colonels,  and  to  the  Empress.  This  worfc,  composed  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  estates-general,  was  transmitted  with  an 
accompanying  address  to  every  potentate  in  Christendom.f  It 


«  Bor,  XL  876.     Hooia,  xii.  529,  630. 

t  Bor,  xi.  881.— The  quotations  in  the  jMrecedhig  pages  from  this  pamphlet 
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was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  counter-statement,  prepared 
by  order  of  Don  John,  and  containing  his  account  of  the  same 
matters,  with  his  recriminations  against  the  conduct  of  the 
estates.* 

Another  important  movement  had,  meanwhile,  been  made 
by  the  third  party  in  this  complicated  game.    The  Catholic 
nobles,  jealous  of   the  growing    influence   of   Orange,  and 
indignant  at  the  expanding  power  of  the  people,  had  opened 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Archduke  Matthias,  then  a  mild, 
easy-tempered    youth   of  twenty,  brother  of  the    reigning 
emperor,  Eudolph.     After  the  matter  had  been   discussed 
some  time  in  secret,  it  was  resolved,  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  privately  inviting  the 
young  Prince  to  Brussels,  but  much  to  the  surprise  of  these 
nobles,  it  was  discovered  that  some  fifl^een  or  sixteen  of  the 
grandees  of  the  land,  among  them  Aerschot,  Havr^,  Gham- 
pagny,  De  Ville,  Lalain,  De  H6ze,  and  others,  had  already 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter.    On  the  26th  of  August, 
the  Seigneur  de  Maalsteede  had  set  forth,  by  their  appointment, 
for  Vienna.    There  is  no  doubt  that  this  step  originated  in 
jealousy  felt  towards  Orange,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain 
that  several  of  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  were  stiU  his 
friends.f    Some,  like  Champagny,  and  De  Heze,  were  honestly 
so  ;  others,  like  Aerschot,  Havr^,  and  De  Ville,  always  traitors 
in  heart  to  the  national  cause,  loyal  to  nothing  but  their  own 
advancement,  were  still  apparently  upon  the  best  terms  with 


have  been  made  fVom  the  original  edition  published  in  15^7  at  Antwerp,  bj 
Silvias,  under  the  title^  "  Diaoours  Sommier  dea  Justea  Coosea  ^  Raiaona  qui  oat 
contrainct  lea  Estate  Generaulx  dea  Paia  Baa  de  pourveoir  a  leur  Deffence  contre 
le  Seigneur  Don  Jehan  d'Auatrice:  aveo  pluaieura  lettrea  intercept^ea  en  plus 
grand  nombre,"  eta,  etc.  A  Flemish  tranalation  ia  given  in  the  Bjvo^^l  Anth. 
Stukb.  I  151  en  1*76  of  Bor,  under  the  title  of  "Kort  Terhael  van  de  redite 
ooraaken  en  redenen,"  etc^  etc 

*  The  edition  of  thia  pamphlet  from  which  the  dtationa  in  the  text  have  been 
made,  ia  the  Latin  one  of  Marchant,  publiahed  at  Luxemburg,  anno  1578,  under 
the  title,  "  Vera  et  Simplex  Narratio  eomm  que  ab  Adventu  D.  Joaonis  Austriaci 
SufH^mi  in  Belgio,  etc.,  geeta  aunt,"  etc.,  eta 

t  Bor,  xi.  898.  Meteren.  vii.  126.  Hoold,  xil  530.  GMnrens  xL  944^  945. 
Gf.  T.  Prinat,  Archivea,  vi  191. 
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him.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  lie  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  scheme,  at  least,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  in  the 
Ketherlands,  for  the  Marquis  Havr^,  on  his  way  to  England,  as 
special  envoy  from  the  estates,  had  a  conference  with  him  at 
Gertruydenberg.*  This  was  in  the  middle  of  September,  and 
before  his  departure  for  Brussels.  Naturally,  the  proposition 
seemed,  at  first,  anything  but  agreeable;  but  the  Marquis  repre- 
sented himself  afterwards  as  having  at  last  induced  the  Prince 
to  look  upon  it  with  more  favorable  eyes.f  Nevertheless,  the 
step  had  been  taken  before  the  consultation  was  held,  nor  was 
it  the  first  time  that  the  advice  of  Orange  had  been  asked 
concerning  the  adoption  of  a  measure  after  the  measure  had 
been  adopted. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  original  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, however,  he  was  always  less  apt  to  complain  of  irrevocable 
events  thap  quick  to  reconcile  them  with  his  own  combina- 
tions, and  it  was  soon  to  be  discovered  that  the  new  stumbling- 
block  which  his  opponents  had  placed  in  his  path,  could  be 
converted  into  an  additional  stepping-stone  towards  his  goal. 
Meanwhile,  the  secret  invitation  to  the  Archduke  was  re- 
garded by  the  people  and  by  foreign  spectators  as  a  plot 
devised  by  his  enemies.  Davison,  envoy  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  then  in  Brussels,  and  informed  his  royal  mistress, 
whose  sentiments  and  sympathies  were  unequivocally  in  favor 
of  Orange,  of  the  intrigues  against  the  Prince.;}:  The  efibrts 
of  England  were  naturally  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  all 
who  interfered  with  his  policy,  the  Queen  especially,  with  her 
customary  sagacity,  foreseeing  the  probable  inclination  of  the 
Catholic  nobles  towards  the  protectorate  of  Alen9on.  She 
did  not  feel  certain  as  to  the  precise  plans  of  Orange,  and 
there  was  no  course  better  adapted  to  draw  her  from  barren 
coquetry  into  positive  engagements,  than  to  arouse  her 
jealousy  of  the  French  influence  in  the  provinces.  At  this 
mcmient,  she  manifested  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  Prince.§ 


«  Hooa,  xiL  620.  f  Bor,  xi.  900.  }  Ibid.,  899. 

§  ArcbiyeB  et  OoReepoodaiioe,  tI  190. 
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Costly  presents  were  transmitted  by  her  to  his  wife ;  among 
others,  an  ornament,  of  which  a  sculptored  hzard  formed  a 
part.  The  Princess,  in  a  graceful  letter  to  her  hoaband, 
desiring  that  her  acknowledgments  should  be  presented  to  her 
English  Majesty,  accepted  the  present  as  significative.  '^  'Tis 
the  fabled  virtue  of  the  lizard  (she  said)  to  awaken  sleepers 
whom  a  serpent  is  about  to  sting.  You  are  the  lizard,  and  the 
Netherlands  the  sleepers, — pray  Heaven  they  may  escape  the 
serpent's  bite  !"*  The  Prince  was  well  aware,  therefore,  of 
the  plots  which  were  weaving  against  him.  He  had  small 
faith  in  the  great  nobles,  whom  he  trusted  "  as  he  would 
adders  fanged,"  and  relied  only  upon  the  communities,  upon  the 
mass  of  burghers.  They  deserved  his  confidence,  and  watched 
over  his  safety  with  jealous  care.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Btate  Council  till  a  late  hour,  the  citizens 
conceived  so  much  alarm,  that  a  large  number  of  them  spon- 
taneously armed  themselves,  and  repaired  to  the  palace.  The 
Prince,  informed  of  the  circumstance,  threw  open  a  window 
and  addressed  them,  thanking  them  for  their  friendship  and 
assuring  them  of  his  safety.  They  were  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, to  leave  him  alone,  but  remained  under  arms  below  till 
the  session  was  terminated,  when  they  escorted  him  with 
aflFectionate  respect  to  his  own  hoteLf 

The  secret  envoy  arrived  in  Vienna,  and  excited  the  amWtion 
of  the  youthful  Matthias.;];  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  offer 
could  hardly  be  a  very  tempting  one,  and  it  excites  our  surprise 
that  the  Archduke  should  have  thought  the  adventure  worth 
the  seeking.  A  most  anomalous  position  in  the  Netherlands 
was  offered  to  him  by  a  slender  and  irresponsible  faction  of 
Netherlanders.  There  was  a  triple  prospect  before  him :  that 
of  a  hopeless  intrigue  against  the  first  politician  in  Europe,  a 
mortal  combat  with  the  most  renowned  conqueror  of  the  age, 
a  deadly  feud  with  the  most  powerfiil  and  revengeful  monarch 


♦  Archives  et  Oorrespondance,  vi.  190. 

t  Langoeti,  Epist  ad  Aug.  126,  17  Oct,  1617,  p.  324. 

}  Bor,  zi  898.    Hooffl,  zlL  631.    Metoren,  viL  126. 
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in  the  world.  Into  this  .threefold  enterprise  he  was  about  to 
plunge  without  any  adequate  resources,  for  the  Archduke 
possessed  no  experience,  power,  or  wealth.*  He  brought, 
therefore,  no  strength  to  a  cause  which  was  itself  feeble.  He 
could  hope  for  no  protection,  nor  inspire  anj  confidence. 
NeTertheless,  he  had  courage,  pliability,  and  a  turn  for  political 
adTentuie.  Visions  of  the  discomfited  Philip  conferring  the 
Land  of  his  daughter,  with  the  Netherlands  as  her  dowry, 
upon  the  enterprising  youth  who,  at  this  juncture,  should 
succeed  in  oyertuming  the  Spanish  authority  in  that  country, 
were  conjured  up  by  those  who  originated  the  plot,t  and  he 
was  weak  enough  to  consider  such  absurdities  plausible, 
and  to  set  forth  at  once  to  take  possession  of  this  castle  in 
the  air. 

On  the  evening  of  October  8rd,  1577,  he  retired  to  rest  at 
e^t  o'clock,  feigning  extreme  drowsiness.  After  waiting  till 
his  brother  Maximilian,  who  slept  in  another  bed  in  the  same 
chamber,  was  asleep,  he  slipped  from  his  couch  and  from  the 
room  in  his  night  apparel,  without  even  putting  on  his 
sUppers.  He  was  soon  after  proyiaed  by  the  companions  of 
his  flight  with  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  arrayed  in  which, 
with  his  &ce  blackened,  he  made  his  escape  by  midnight  fix>m 
Yienna,:^  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Budolph  were  as  ignorant 
as  he  affected  to  be  of  the  scheme.§  The  Archduke  arrived  at 
Cologne,  attended  only  by  two  gentlemen  and  a  few  servants. 
The  Governor  was  beside  himself  with  fury ;  the  Queen  of 
En^and  was  indignant;    the  Prince    only,  against  whom 


*  Bor,  XL  899.  t  Hoofd,  ziL  630. 

X  Letter  of  Dr.  Labbe  to  the  Qneen  Mother  of  l^ranoe,  in  ArchiyeB  et  Oorre- 
tpoDdance,  vi  203. 

§  It  was  the  opinion  of  Langaet  that  the  Emperor  affected  ignorance  of  the 
plot  at  its  commencement,  that  he  afterwards  affected  an  original  connivance, 
and  that  he  was  eqoallj  disingenuous  in  both  pretenoea.  "Polchre  sane  fai- 
stracta  fabola,"  qooth  shrewd  Herbert,  ^'sed  caveant  aucopes  se  suis  retibos 
hiTolYant;"  and,  again,  six  months  later,  "jam  profltotor  se  ftiisBe  authorom 
liatthisB  fratri,  nt  in  Belgium  iret  Quam  caute  id  &ciat,  nescio,  cum  id  antea 
ooDstanter  negayerif— -Hubert!  Langueti  Epistol»  ad  illustrem  et  generosum 
I>ominum  Philippom  I^Tdnsenm,  Francof,  1633,  Ixii  224^  IxyI  138. 
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the  measure  was  mainly  diiected,  preserved  his  usual  trao- 
quillity,* 

Secretary  Walsingham^  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  En- 
gland^ sent  for  Meetkercke^  colleague  of  Marquis  Havr^  in  the 
mission  from  the  estates-f  He  informed  that  functionary 
of  the  great  perplexity  and  excitement  which,  according  to 
information  received  from  the  English  resident,  Davison,  weie 
then  prevailing  in  Brussels,  on  account  of  the  approach  of 
the  Archduke.  Some,  he  said,  were  for  receiving  him  at 
one  place,  some  at  another  ;  others  were  in  favor  of  forbidding 
his  entrance  altogether.  Things  had  been  sufficiently  com- 
plicated before,  without  this  additional  cause  of  confusion. 
Don  John  was  strengthening  himself  daily,  through  the  secret 
agency  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  party.  His  warlike 
genius  was  well  known,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  fast  rallying  under  his  banner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Duke  of  Alengon  had  come  to  La  F^re,  and  was  also 
raising  troops,  while  to  oppose  this  crowd  of  rival  enemies,  to 
deal  with  this  host  of  impending  disasters,  there  was  but  one 
man  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Prince  of  Orange  alone  coold 
the  distracted  states  rely.  To  his  prudence  and  valor  only 
could  the  Queen  look  with  hopefiU  eyes.  The  Secretary  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  envoy,  therefore,  that  her  Majesty  wonM 
feel  herself  compelled  to  withdraw  all  succor  from  the  states 
if  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  deprived  of  his  leadership ;  for  it 
was  upon  that  leadership  oidy  that  she  had  relied  for  obtaining 
a  successful  result.  She  was  quite  indisposed  to  encounter 
indefinite  risk  with  an  impossibility  of  profit,  j; 

Meetkercke  replied  to  the  Secretary  by  observing,  that  the 
great  nobles  of  the  land  had  been  unanimous  in  desiring  a  new 
Governor-General  at  this  juncture.  They  had  thought 
Matthias,  with  a  strong  Council  of  State,  composed  of  native 
Netherlanders,  to  control  him,  likely  to  prove  a  serviceable 
candidate  for  the  post.    They  had  reason  to  believe  that,  after 


*  Bor,  zl  900.    Meterra,  vii  126.  f  Bor,  xi.  899,  900. 

t  Ibid. 
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he  should  be  received,  the  Emperor  would  he  reconciled  to  the 
measure,  and  that  by  his  intercession  the  King  of  Spain  would 
be  likewise  induced  to  acquiesce.^  He  alluded,  moreover,  to 
the  conference  between  the  Marquis  of  Havr^  and  Orange  at 
Glertruydenberg,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  that  it 
would  be  unwise,  after  the  invitation  had  been  given,  to  insult 
the  Archduke  and  his  whole  imperial  house,  hj  treating  >>iTn 
with  indignity  upon  his  arrival.  It  was  inevitable,  said  the 
envoy,  that  differences  of  opinion  should  exist  in  large  assem- 
blies, but  according  to  information  which  he  had  recently  re- 
ceived from  Marquis  Havr^,  then  in  Brussels,  afiairs  had 
already  become  smooth  again.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference, Walflingham  repeated  emphatically  that  the  only 
condition  upon  which  the  Queen  would  continue  her  succor  to 
the  Netherlands  was,  that  the  Prince  should  be  forthwith  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Q^neral  for  the  Archdukcf 

The  immediate  result  of  this  movement  was^  that  Matthias 
was  received  at  Antwerp  by  Orange  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  cavalry,  and  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  inha- 
bitants-J  Had  the  Prince  chosen  a  contrary  course,  the 
Archduke  might  have  been  compelled  to  return,  somewhat 
lidiculocisly,  to  Vienna ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  anger  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  all  Germany  would  have  been  aroused 
against  Orange  and  the  cause  he  served.  Had  the  Prince,  on 
the  contrary,  abandoned  the  field  himself,  and  returned  to 
Holland^  he  would  have  left  the  game  in  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries.  Ever  since  he  had  made  what  his  brother  John 
called  that  ^^  dangerous  gallows-journey^'  to  Bru8sels,§  his 
influence  had  been  culminating  daily,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  nobles  rising  as  rapidly.  Had  he  now  allowed  himself 
to  be  driven  from  his  post,  he  would  have  exactly  fulfilled 
their  object.     By  remaining,  he  counteracted  their  schemes. 


♦  Bor,  XL  899,  900  f  Ibid.,  xL  900.  }  Ibid.    Meteren,  yil 

§  " wie  man's  aditen  mocht|  zwar  galgrQisen,  so  des  Hem  Printz  ahn- 

bOTO  nnd  gehn  Bmssel— thun  mussen,''  etc.,  etc— Archives  et  CorrespondaDoe, 

TL215. 
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By  taking  Matthias  wholly  into  his  own  possession,  he  ob- 
tained one  piece  the  more  in  tHe  great  game  which  he  ivas 
playing  against  his  antagonist  in  the  EscoriaL  By  making 
adroit  use  of  events  as  they  arose,  he  made  the  very  waves 
which  were  to  sink  him,  carry  his  great  cause  triumphantly 
onWard. 

The  first  result  of  the  invitation  to  Matthias  was  the 
election  of  Orange  as  Ruward  of  Brabant.*  This  office  was 
one  of  great  historical  dignity,  but  somewhat  anomalous  in 
its  functions.  The  province  of  Brabant,  having  no  special 
governor,  was  usually  considered  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Governor-General.  As  the  capital  of  Brabant 
was  the  residence  of  that  functionary,  no  inconvenience  from 
this  course  had  been  felt  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy.  At  present,  however,  the  condition  of  aflEedrs  was 
so  peculiar — the  seat  of  government  being  empty  without 
having  been  permanently  vacated — that  a  special  opportunity 
was  oflFered  for  conferring  both  honor  and  power  on  the 
Prince.  A  Buward  was  not  exactly  dictator,  although  his 
authority  was  universal  He  was  not  exactly  protector,  nor 
governor,  nor  stadholder.  His  functions  were  unlimited  as  to 
time — ^therefore  superior  to  those  of  an  ancient  dictator ;  they 
were  commonly  conferred  on  the  natural  heir  to  the  sovereignty 
— ^therefore  more  lofty  than  those  of  ordinary  stadholders.  The 
individuals  who  had  previously  held  the  office  in  the  Nether- 
lands had  usually  reigned  afterwards  in  their  own  right.  Duke 
Albert,  of  the' Bavarian  line,  for  example,  had  been  Ruward  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  for  thirty  years,  during  the  insanity  of 
his  brother,  and  on  the  death  of  Duke  William  had  succeeded 
to  his  title.f  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  declared  himself 
Buward  of  Brabant  in  1425,$  and  had  shortly  afterwards 
deprived  Jacqueline  of  all  her  titles  and  appropriated  them  to 
himself.    In  the  one  case  the  regent,  in  the  second  case  the 


♦  Hoofd,  xii.  632.    Wagenaer,  viL  171. 
f  Wagenaer,  iiu  304  (in  1387,  A.D.) 

}  Wagenaer,  iiL  466.— Ck)mpare  Groen,  r.  Frinsterer,  tI  20S-210:  Strada,  ix. 
440,  441 ;  Wagenaer,  Til  171. 
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nsnrper^  had  become  reigning  prince.  Thus  the  movement  of 
the  jealous  nobles  against  the  Prince  had  for  its  first  effect  his 
immediate  appointment  to  an  office  whose  chief  characteristic 
was,  that  it  conducted  to  sovereignty. 

The  election  was  accomplished  thus.  The  '^  members/'  or 
estates  of  Brussels,  together  with  the  deans,  guilds,  and  other 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Antwerp,  addressed  a  request  to 
the  states  of  Brabant,  that  William  of  Orange  should  be  ap- 
pointed Buward,  and  after  long  deliberation  the  measure  was 
carried.  The  unsoUcited  honor  was  then  solemnly  offered  to  him. 
He. refused,  and  was  only,  after  repeated  and  urgent  entreaties, 
induced  to  accept  the  office.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to 
the  states-general,  who  confirmed  the  dignity,  after  some  demur, 
and  with  the  condition  that  it  might  be  superseded  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  govemor-generaL^  He  was  finally  confirmed  as 
Buward  on  the  22d  of  October,  to  the  boundless  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  who  celebrated  the  event  by  a  solemn  holiday  in 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  cities.f  His  fiiends,  inspired  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  had  thus  elevated  the  Prince  to 
afanost  imlimited  power ;  while  a  strong  expression  in  favor  of 
his  government  had  been  elicited  from  the  most  important 
ally  of  the  Netherlands — ^England.  It  soon  rested  with  him- 
self only  to  assume  the  government  of  Flanders,  having  been 
elected  stadholder,  not  once  only,  but  many  times,  by  the  four 
estates  of  that  important  province,  and  having  as  constantly 
reftised  the  dignity.:]:  With  HoUand  and  Zealand  devoted  to 
him,  Brabant  and  Flanders  formally  under  his  government, 
the  Netherland  capital  lavishing  testimonials  of  affection  upon 
him,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  almost  worshipping  him,  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  for  the  Prince  to  play  a  game  as 
selfish  as  it  had  hitherto  been  close  and  skilftd.  He  might 
have  proved  to  the  grand  seigniors  that  their  suspicions  were 
just,  by  assuming  a  crown  which  they  had  been  intriguing  to 


*  Groen,  y.  Prinst,  tI  208,  209.    Bondam,  iiL  319,  sqq.  (cited  hj  Groen,  v. 
Prinst) 
I  Hooia,  xiL  622.  }  Apologie  da  Prinoe  d'Orange,  pp.  108,  109. 
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push  from  his  brows.  Certainly  the  nobles  deserved  their  de- 
feat. They  had  done  their  best  to  circumvent  Orange,  in  aU 
ways  and  at  all  times.  They  had  paid  their  court  to  power 
when  it  was  most  powerful,  and  had  sought  to  swim  on  the 
popular  tide  when  it  was  rising.  He  avenged  himself  upon 
their  perfidy  only  by  serving  his  country  more  faithfully  than 
ever,  but  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  ^^  children  of  good  houses,''  (in  his 
own  words,)  "  issue  of  worthy  sires,"  whose  fathers,  at  least,  he 
had  ever  loved  and  honored.** 

^^  They  serve  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Grand  Commander 
like  varlets,"  he  cried ;  "  they  make  war  upon  me  to  the  knife. 
Afterwards  they  treat  with  me,  they  reconcile  themselves  with 
me,  they  are  sworn  foes  of  the  Spaniard.  Don  John  arrivesp 
and  they  follow  him  ;  they  intrigue  for  my  ruin.  Don  3dm 
fails  in  his  enterprise  upon  Antwerp  citadel ;  they  quit  him  in- 
continently and  call  upon  me.  No  sooner  do  I  come  than, 
against  their  oath  and  without  previous  communication  with 
the  states  or  myself,  they  call  upon  the  Archduke  Matthiaa 
Are  the  waves  of  the  sea  more  inconstant — ^is  Euripus  more 
uncertain  than  the  counsels  of  such  men  P^f 

While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp, 
a  scene  of  a  different  luiture  was  enacting  at  Ghent.  The 
Duke  of  Aerschot  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Flanders  by  the  State  Council,^  but  the  choice  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
Although,  since  the  defeat  of  Don  John's  party  in  Antwerp, 
Aerschot  had  agwi  become  ^Hhe  affectionate  brother^'  of 
Orange,  yet  he  was  known  to  be  the  head  of  the  cabal  which  had 
brought  Matthias  from  Vienna.  Flanders,  moreover,  swarmed 
with  converts  to  the  Beformed  religion,§  and  the  Duke's  strict 
Bomanism  was  well  known.  The  people,  therefore,  who 
hated  the  Pope  and  adored  the  Prince,  were  furious  at  the 


♦  Apologie  du  P.  d*Orange,  pp.  106,  lOY.  f  ^^^  P- 1<>^- 

}  Bor,  xi  903.    Meteren,  vil  126.    Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  278. 
§  Tan  d.  Tynckt,  li.  276.    Hooia,  loL  683. 
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appointxnent  of  the  new  governor,  but  by  dint  of  profuse  promises 
regarding  the  instant  restoration  of  privileges  and  charters 
which  had  long  lain  dormant,  the  friends  of  Aerschot  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  the  way  for  his  installation.^ 

On  the  20th  of  October,  attended  by  twenty-three  com- 
panies of  in&ntry  and  three  hundred  horse,  he  came  to 
Ghent.-|"  That  famous  place  was  still  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  turbulent  towns  in  Europe.  Although  diminished  in 
importimce  since  the  coromercial  decline  which  had  been  the 
inevitable  result  of  Philip's  bloody  govemm€i^t,  it  was  still 
swarming  with  a  vig(»rous  and  dangerous  population,!  and 
it  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  the  iron  tongue  of 
Boland  could  call  eighty  thousand  fighting  men  to  the  city 
banner.§  Even  now,  twenty  thousand  were  secretly  pledged  || 
to  rise  at  the  bidding  of  certain  chieftains  resident  among 
them,  noble  by  birth,  warmly  attached  to  the  Beformed 
religion,  and  devoted  to  Orange.  These  gentlemen  were  per- 
fectly conscious  that  a  reaction  was  to  be  attempted  in  favor  of 
Don  John  and  of  Catholicism,  through  the  agency  of  the  newly- 
appointed  governor  of  Flanders.  Aerschot  was  trusted  or 
respected  by  neither  party.  The  only  difference  in  the  esti- 
mates formed  of  him  was,  that  some  considered  him  a  deep 
and  dangerous  traitor ;  others  that  he  was  rather  foolish  than 
malicious,^  and  more  likely  to  ruin  a  good  cause  than  to 
advance  the  interests  of  a  bad  one.  The  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  at  Ghent  believed  him  dangerous.  They  felt  certain 
that  it  was  the  deeply  laid  design  of  the  Catholic  nobles — 
foiled  as  they  had  been  in  the  objects  with  which  they  had 
brought  Matthias  from  Vienna,  and  enraged  as  they  were  that 
Hhe  only  result  of  that  movement  had  been  to  establish  the 


•  Meteren,  vil  126.    Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  279. 

f  Keteren,  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ubi  sup.    Bor,  xi.  903 

i  Van  d.  Vynckt  il  276,  277. 

§  Guiodardini-Gandayum,  pp.  343,  344 ;  see  Introduction  to  thk  work.  Tas- 
flis,  It.  916.  |  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  277. 

%  "  Sed  plerique  eirjgtimftnt  eum  stultitiA  potius  quam  malitiA  peccasae.** — T^an- 
goet.  Epw  Sec,  L  iL  807. 
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power  of  Orange  upon  a  firmer  basis — to  set  up  an  opposing 
influence  in  Ghent.  Flanders^  in  the  possession  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, was  to  weigh  up  Brabant,  with  its  recent  tendencies 
to  toleration.  Aerschot  was  to  counteract  the  schemes  of 
Orange.  Matthias  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  inflaence  of 
the  great  heretic,  and  be  yet  compelled  to  play  the  part  set 
down  for  him  by  those  who  had  placed  him  upon  the  stage. 
A  large  portion,  no  doubt,  of  the  schemes  here  suggested,  was 
in  agitation,  but  the  actors  were  hardly  equal  to  the  drama 
which  they  were  attempting.  The  intrigue  was,  however,  to 
be  frustrated  at  once  by  the  hand  of  Orange,  acting  as  it  <^ten 
did  from  beneath  a  cloud. 

Of  all  the  chieftains  possessing  influence  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ghent,  two  young  nobles,  named  Byhove  and  Imbize, 
were  the  most  conspicuous,*  Both  were  of  ancient  descent 
and  broken  fortunes,  both  were  passionately  attached  to  the 
Prince,  both  were  inspired  with  an  intense  hatred  for  all  that 
was  Catholic  or  Spanish.  They  had  travelled  further  on  the 
reforming  path  than  many  had  done  in  that  day,  and  m%ht 
even  be  called  democratic  in  their  notions.  Their  heads 
were  filled  with  visions  of  Greece  and  Eome  ;  the  praise  of 
republics  was  ever  on  their  lips  ;  and  they  avowed  to  their  in- 
timate associates  that  it  was  already  feasible  to  compose  a  com- 
monwealth like  that  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  out  of  the  seventeen 
Ketherlands.f  They  were  regarded  as  dreamers  by  some,  as 
desperadoes  by  others.  Few  had  confidence  in  their  capacity  or 
their  purity  ;  but  Orange,  who  knew  mankind,  recognized  in 
them  useful  instrument  for  any  hazardous  enterprise.  They 
delighted  in  stratagems  and  sudden  feats  of  arms.  Audadons 
and  cruel  by  temperament,  they  were  ever  most  happy  in  be- 
coming a  portion  of  the  desolation  which  popular  tumults  en- 
gender. 

There  were  several  excited  meetings  of  the  four  estates  of 
Flanders  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Aer- 
schot in  Ghent.:]:    His  coming  had  been  preceded  by  extensive 

•  Van  d.  Vynckt,  il  274,  gqq.  f  Ibid.,  ii.  284,  285. 

X  Yand.  Yjxickt,  iL  276,  sqq.    Meteren,  yii.  126. 
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promises,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  their  fulfilment  was 
to  be  indefinitely  deferred.  There  was  a  stormy  session  on  the 
27th  of  October,  many  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  being  pre- 
sent, and  comparatively  few  members  of  the  third  estate. 
Very  violent  speeches  were  made,  and  threats  openly  uttered, 
that  the  privileges,  about  which  so  much  noise  had  been  heard, 
^ould  be  rather  curtailed  than  enlarged  under  the  new  admi- 
nistration. At  the  same  session,  the  commission  of  Aerschot 
was  formally  presented  by  Champagny  and  Sweveghem,  de- 
puted by  the  State  Council  for  that  purpose.*  Champagny 
was  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  There  was  much 
doubt  in  men's  minds  concerning  him.  He  had  seemed  lately 
the  friend  of  Orange,  but  he  was  certainly  the  brother  of 
Ghranvelle.  His  splendid  but  fruitless  services  during  the 
Antwerp  Fuiy  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  he  was  known  to 
be  a  determined  Catholic.  He  was  a  hater  of  Spaniards,  but 
no  lover  of  popular  liberty.  The  nature  of  his  sentiments 
towards  Orange  was  perhaps  unjustly  suspected.  At  any  rate, 
two  or  three  days  after  the  events  which  now  occupy  our 
attention,  he  wrote  him  a  private  letter,  in  which  he  assured 
him  of  his  attachment.  In  reference  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Prince,  that  he  had  not  been  seconded  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  he  said,  moreover,  that  he  could  solemnly  swear  never 
to  have  seen  a  single  individual  who  did  not  hold  the  Prince 
in  admiration,  and  who  was  not  afiectionately  devoted  to  him, 
not  only  by  public  profession,  but  by  private  sentiment.f 
There  was  little  doubt  entertained  as  to  the  opinions  held  by 
the  rest  of  the  aristocratic  party,  then  commencing  their 
manoeuvres  in  Ghent.  Their  s^itiments  were  uttered  with 
sufficient  distinctness  in  this  remarkable  session. 

Hessels,  the  old  Blood-Councillor,  was  then  resident  in 
Ghent,  where  he  discharged  high  governmental  functions.  It 
was  he,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  who  habitually  fell  asleep  at 
that  horrible  council  board,  and  could  only  start  from  his  naps 

♦  Ifeteren.  vil  126*'.    Hoofd,  xiL  633. 
t  Archiyefl  de  la  ICaison  d'Orange,  yl  22S. 
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to  shout  "  ad  patibulum/'  while  the  other  murderers  had 
found  their  work  less  narcotic.  A  letter  from  Hessels  to 
Coimt  de  Reux,  late  royal  governor  of  Flanders^  was  at  the 
present  juncture  intercepted.*  Perhaps  it  was  invented,  but 
genuine  or  fictitious,  it  was  circulated  extensively  among  the 
popular  leaders,  and  had  the  effect  of  proving  Madame  de 
Hessels  a  true  prophet.  It  precipitated  the  revolution  in 
Flanders,  and  soon  afterwards  cost  the  Councillor  his  life 
"  We  have  already  brought  many  notable  magistrates  of  Flan- 
ders over  to  the  side  of  his  Highness  Don  John,"  wrote 
Hessels.  "  We  hope,  after  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  is  governor, 
that  we  shall  fuUy  carry  out  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  plans  of  his  Highness.  We  shall  also  know  how  to 
circumvent  the  acandalovs  heretic  vnth  aU  his  adherents  and 
foUotoersJ'Ji 

Certainly,  if  this  letter  were  true,  it  was  high  time  for  the 
friends  of  the  "  scandalous  heretic"  to  look  about  them.  If 
it  were  a  forgery,  J  which  is  highly  probable,  it  was  ingeniously 
imagined,  and  did  the  work  of  truth.  The  revolutionary 
party,  being  in  a  smaU.  minority  in  the  assembly,  were  ad- 
vised by  their  leaders  to  bow  before  the  storm.  They  did  so, 
and  the  bluster  of  the  reactionary  party  grew  louder  as  they 
marked  the  apparent  discomfiture  of  their  foes.  They  openly 
asserted  that  the  men  who  were  clamoring  for  privileges 
should  obtain  nothing  but  halters.  The  buried  charters  should 
never  be  resuscitated  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Emperor, 
who  had  once  put  a  rope  around  the  necks  of  the  insolent 
Ghenters,  still  lived  in  that  of  his  son.  There  was  no  lack  of 
denunciation.  Don  John  and  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  would 
soon  bring  the  turbulent  bui^hers  to  their  senses,  and  there 
would  then  be  an  end  to  this  renewed  clamor  about  musty 
parchments.^    Much  indignation  was  secretly  excited  in  the 


*  Bor,  xk  906*.  f  IWd.,  906. 

X  ArohiyeB  do  la  Maisoii  d'Orange,  vi.  220. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Groen  r. 
Prinsterer;  Bor,  zL  223. 
§  Meteren,  vil  126.    Bor,  zL  903,  sqq. 
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aaeembly  by  such  menaces.  Without  doors  the  subterranean 
flames  spread  rapidly,  but  no  tumult  occurred  that  night. 
Before  the  session  was  over,  Ryhove  left  the  city,  pretending 
a  visit  to  Toumay.  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  gates,  how- 
ever, than  he  turned  his  horse's  head  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  rode  off  post  haste  to  Antwerp.  There  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  William  of  Orange,*  and  painted  in  lively  colors 
the  alarming  position  of  afl^rs.  ^^  And  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  in  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  Prince,  rather  drily.f  Ryhove 
was  somewhat  disconcerted.  He  had  expected  a  violent  ex- 
plosion ;  well  as  he  knew  the  tranquil  personage  whom  he  was 
addressing.  ^^  I  know  no  better  counsel,''  he  replied,  at  length, 
'^  than  to  take  the  Duke,  with  his  bishops,  councillors,  lords, 
and  the  whole  nest  of  them,  by  the  throat,  and  thrust  them 
all  out  together."! 

^^ Bather  a  desperate  undertaking,  however?"  said  the 
Prince,  carelessly,  but  interrogatively. 

"  I  know  no  other  remedy,"  answered  Ryhove  ;  "  I  would 
rather  make  the  attempt,  relying  upon  God  alone,  and  die 
like  a  man,  if  needful,  than  live  in  eternal  slavery.  Like  an 
ancient  Roman,"  continued  the  young  republican  noble,  in 
somewhat  bombastic  vein,  ^^  I  am  ready  to  wager  my  life,  where 
my  &therland's  welfare  is  at  stake." 

"  Bold  words  !"  said  the  Prince,  looking  gravely  at  Ryhove ; 
"but  upon  what  force  do  you  rely  for  your  imdertaking  ?" 

"  If  I  can  obtain  no  assistance  from  your  ExceUency,"  was 
the  reply,  ^'  I  shall  throw  myself  on  the  mass  of  the  citizens. 
I  can  arouse  them  in  the  name  of  their  ancient  liberties,  which 
must  be  redeemed  now  or  never." 


•  Meteren,  vL  126'*.  Hoofii,  xiL  633.— Bor  merely  observes  that  it  was  «ip- 
posed  that  Rjhoye  had  visited  Orange  daring  his  brief  absence  from  Ghent 
Meteren,  howeyer  gives  a  minute  account  of  their  interview,  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed bj  Hoofd,  who  had  additional  sources  of  information. — Compare  Groen  v. 
Prinst,  vi  Sit,  218 ;  Wagenaer,  viL  111 ;  V.  d,  Tynckt,  iL  279,  280,  et  aL 

f  *•  Waer  toe  den  Prince  niet  anders  en  wiste  op  te  segghen  dan  vrae^de  wat 
nedtf — ^Meteren,  vii.  126*».    Hoofd,  xil  533. 

I  " met  den  geheele  neste  by  den  halse  te  vatten  ende  te  yerdrijven."— 

ICeteren,  vil  126. — Compare  Hoofd. 

▼OL.  m.  19 
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The  Prince,  believing  probably  that  the  scheme,  if  scheme 
there  were,  was  but  a  wild  one,  felt  little  inclination  to  com- 
promise himself  with  the  young  conspirator.    He  told  him  he 
could  do  nothing  at  present,  and  saying  that  he  must  at  least 
sleep  upon  the  matter,  dismissed  him  for  the  night.    Next 
morning,  at  daybreak,  Byhove  was  again  closeted  with  him* 
The  Prince  asked  his  sanguine  partisan  if  he  were  istill  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  project,  with  no  more  definite  support 
than  he  had  indicated  ?    Ryhore  assured  him,  in  reply,  that  he 
meant  to  do  so,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt.     The  Prince  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  soon  afterwards  seemed   to  fall  into  a 
reverie.*    Ryhove  continued  talking,  but  it  was  soon  obvious 
that  his  Highness  was  not  listening,  and  he  therefore  took  his 
le^ve  somewhat  abruptly.    Hardly  had  he  left  the  house, 
however,  when  the   Prince  despatched   Saint  Aldegonde  m 
search  of  him.     That  gentleman,  proceeding  to  his  hotel, 
walked  straight  into  the  apartment  of  Ryhove,   and  com- 
menced a  conversation  with  a  person  whom  he  found  there, 
but  to  his  surprise  he  soon  discovered,  experienced  poUiician 
though  he  was,  that  he  had  made  an  egregious  blunder.    He 
had  opened  a  dangerous  secret  to  an  entire  stranger,f  and 
Ryhove  coming  into  the  apartment  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
was  naturally  surprised  to  find  the  Prince's  chief  counciDor  in 
close  conversation  about  the  plot  with  Van  Rooyen,  the  burgo- 
master of  Denremonde.     The  Flemish  noble,  however,  always 
prompt  in  emergencies,  drew  his  rapier,  and  assured  the  asto- 
nished burgomaster  that  he  would  either  have  his  life  on  the 
instant,  or  his  oath  never  to  reveal  a  syllable  of  what  he  had 
heard.    That  functionary,  who  had  neither  desired  the  young 
noble's  confidence,  nor  contemplated  the  honor  of  being  run 
through  the  body  as  a  consequence  of  receiving  it,  was  some- 
what aghast  at  the  rapid  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen 


*  "De  Princo  trok  ayn  schouderen  ende  aenhoordo  hem  met  doore  ooien,* 
etc. — ^Meteren,  ubi  BUp,    Hoofd,  xiL  534. 
t  lietmo,  YiL  ISS.    Hoold,  zil  634. 
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transacted  business.  He  willingly  gave  the  required  pledge, 
and  was  permitted  to  depart 

The  effect  of  the  conference  between  Saint  Aldegonde  and 
Byhove  was  to  convince  the  yonng  partisan  that  the  Prince 
would  neither  openly  countenance  his  project,  nor  be  extremely 
vexed  should  it  prove  successfuL  In  short,  while,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  arrest  of  the  State  Council,  the  subordinates  were 
left  to  appear  the  principals  in  the  transaction,  the  persons 
most  intimate  with  William  of  Orange  were  allowed  to  form 
satisfiictory  opinions  as  to  his  wishes,  and  to  serve  as  instru- 
ments to  his  ends.*  "  Vive  qwi  vince!"  cried  Saint  Alde- 
gonde, encouragingly,  to  Byhove,  shaking  hands  with  him  at 
parting.  The  conspirator  immediately  mounted,  and  rode  off 
towards  Ghent.  During  his  absence  there  had  been  much 
turbulence,  but  no  decided  outbreak,  in  that  city.  Imbize 
had  accosted  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  in  the  street,  and  demanded 
when  and  how  he  intended  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  charters.  The  haughty  Duke  had  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  his  importunate  questioner,  while  Imbize  persisted, 
with  increasing  audacity,  till  Aerschot  lost  his  temper  at  last. 
^'Charters,  charters  !"  he  cried  in  a  rage ;  '^you  shall  learn 
soon,  ye  that  are  thus  howling  for  charters,  that  we  have  still 
the  old  means  of  making  you  dumb,  with  a  rope  on  your 
throats.  I  tell  you  this — were  you  ever  so  much  hounded  on 
by  the  Prince  of  OTange."t 

The  violence  of  the  new  governor  excited  the  wrath  of 
Imbize.  He  broke  from  him  abruptly,  and  rushed  to  a  ren- 
dezvous of  his  confederates,  every  man  of  whom  was  ready  for 
a  desperate  venture.    Groups  of  excited  people  were  seen  vocife- 


*  '*  Byhore,  ziende  dat  den  Prince  conniveerde  ofte  d*ooghe  hiyckte  om  sijn 
Toorneemen  in  *t  werk  te  atenen,"  etc.— Meteren,  viL  127.  "Byhove  hieruit 
■cbeppende  dat  zyn  Doorluchtigkeit  door  de  yingeren  «^*'  oto. — ^Hoofil,  xu. 
633w— Compare  Steada»  il  lib.  I  p.  4;  Groen  v.  Prinft,  Aiohive^  eto„  vL 
211,  2ia 

t  Ket^en,  yil  127.    Haofil,  xii,  634.    Tan  d.  Yjnckt,  il  SSO. 
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tating  in  different  places.  A  drum  was  heard  to  rattle  from 
time  to  time.  Nevertheless,  the  rising  tumult  seemed  to  sub- 
side again  after  a  season,  owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of  the 
magistrates,  partly  to  the  absence  of  Ryhove.  At  four  hi  the 
afternoon  that  gentleman  entered  the  town,  and  riding  directly 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  conspiracy,  was  incensed  to  hear 
that  the  work,  which  had  begun  so  bravely,  had  been  allowed 
to  cool,  ^*  'Tis  a  time,"  he  cried,  "  for  vigilance.  If  we  sleep 
now,  we  shall  be  dead  in  our  beds  before  morning.  Better  to 
&n  the  fire  which  has  begun  to  blaze  in  the  people's  heart 
Better  to  gather  the  fruit  while  it  is  ripe.  Let  us  go  forward, 
each  with  his  followers,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  lead  the  way. 
Let  us  scuttle  the  old  ship  of  slavery ;  let  us  hunt  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  once  for  all,  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  came  !"* 

"  There  spoke  the  voice  of  a  man  l"f  cried  the  Flemish 
captain,  Mieghem,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  ;  '^  lead  on, 
Byhove,  I  swear  to  follow  you  as  far  as  our  legs  will  carry 
us."  Thus  encouraged,  Byhove,  rushed  about  the  city,  calling 
upon  the  people  everywhere  to  rise.  They  rose  almost  to  a 
man.  Arming  and  mustering  at  different  points,  according  to 
previous  arrangements,  a  vast  number  assembled  hy  toll  of 
bell,  after  nightfall,  on  the  puUic  square,  whence,  under 
command  of  Byhove,  they  swept  to  the  residence  of  Aerschot 
at  Saint  Bavon.  The  guards,  seeing  the  fierce  mob  approach- 
ing, brandishing  spears  and  waving  torches,  had  scarce  time 
to  dose  the  gates,  as  the  people  loudly  demanded  entrance 
and  the  delivery  to  them  of  the  Governor.  Both  claims  were 
refused.  "  Let  us  bum  the  birds  in  their  nests,'*  cried  Byhove, 
without  hesitation.:!:  Pitch,  light  wood,  and  other  combus- 
tibles, were  brought  at  his  command,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  palace  would  have  been  in  flames,  had  not  Aerschot,  seeing 


*  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup.    Bor,  xL  903,  904. 

t  Daar  (zeyde  Mieghem  hierop)  hoor  ik  een'  man  epreeken,"  eta— *Ibld.  Mete- 
ren,  yil  127. 
t  Meteren,  yil  127.    Hoofii,  zil  635.    Bar,  xl  905. 
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that  the  insurgents  were  in  earnest,  capitulated.  As  soon  as 
the  gates  were  open,  the  foremost  of  the  mob  rushed  upon 
him,  and  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb,  had  not 
Ryhove  resolutely  interfered,  and  twice  protected  the  life  of 
the  governor,  at  the  peril  of  bis  own.*  The  Duke  was  then 
made  a  prisoner,  and,  under  a  strong  guard,  was  conveyed, 
still  in  his  night-gown,  and  bare-footed,  to  the  mansion  of 
Byhove.  All  the  other  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  party 
were  captured,  the  arrests  proceeding  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
night  Bassinghem,  Swev^hem,  Fisch,  De  la  Porta,  and 
other  prominent  members  of  the  Flemish  estates  or  council, 
were  secured,  but  Champagny  was  allowed  to  make  his  escape.f 
The  Bishops  of  Bruges  and  Ypres  were  less  fortunate.  Blood- 
counciUor  Hessels,  whose  letter — ^genuine  or  counterfeited — 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  hastening  this  outbreak,  was  most 
carefully  guarded,  and  to  him  and  to  Senator  Fisch  the  per- 
sonal consequences  of  that  night's  work  were  to  be  very 
tragic. 

Thus  audaciously,  successfully,  and  hitherto  without  blood- 
shed, was  the  anti-Catholic  revolution  commenced  in  Flan- 
ders. The  event  was  the  first  of  a  long  and  most  signal 
series.  The  deed  was  done.  The  provisional  government  was 
established,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Byhove,  to  whom 
oaths  of  allegiance  were  rendered,  subject  to  the  future  ar- 
rangements of  the  states-general  and  Orange.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  the  nobles,  notables,  and  community  of  Ghent 
published  an  address,  in  which  they  elaborately  defended  the 
revolution  which  had  been  effected  and  the  arrests  which 
had  taken  place  ;  while  the  Catholic  party,  with  Aerschot  at 
its  head,  was  declared  to  be  secretly  in  league  with  Don  John 
to  bring  back  the  Spanish  troops,  to  overthrow  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  to  deprive  him  of  the  protectorate  of  Brabant,  to 


*  Hoo^  ziL  535.    Meteren,  Til  127.    Van  d.  Yynckt,  ii  282. 
t  "  Zoo  dat  hj  yemjBtf  vefborgheii,  oft  door  gosste,  yenohooat  moet  geweeel 
jjn." — ^Ho(^  xii.  535. 
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aet  at  nouglit  the  Ghent  treaty,  and  to  suppress  the  Befonned 
religion.* 

The  effect  of  this  sadden  rising  of  the  popular  party  wu 
prodigious  throughout  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time, 
the  audacity  of  such  extreme  proceedings  could  hardly  be  coun- 
tenanced by  any  considerable  party  in  the  states-general 
Ghampagny  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  that,  even  if  the 
letter  of  Hessels  were  genuine,  it  proved  nothing  againBt 
Aerschot,t  and  he  urged  the  necessity  of  supprewing  such 
scene  of  licence  immediately,  through  the  influence  of  those 
who  could  command  the  passions  of  the  mob.  Otherwise,  he 
affirmed  that  all  legitimate  forms  of  justice  would  disappear, 
and  that  it  w^uld  be  easy  to  set  the  bloodhounds  upon  any 
game  whatever.  Saint  Aldegonde  wrote  to  the  Prince,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  point,  but  a  very  difficult  one,  to  justify 
the  Ghent  transaction  ;  for  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
Hessels  letter  was  a  forgery.|  It  was  therefore  as  well,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Prince  had  not  decidedly  committed  himself 
to  Byhove's  plot,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  right  to  in- 
terfere afterwards,  according  to  what  seemed  the  claims  of 
justice  and  sound  policy. 

*  He  now  sent  Arend  Van  Dorp  to  Ghent,  to  remonstrate  with 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  upon  the  violence  of  their  mea- 
sures, and  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners — a  request 
which  was  only  complied  with  in  the  case  of  Aerschot.  That 
nobleman  was  liberated  on  the  14th  of  November,  under  the 
condition  that  he  would  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  forget  and 
fcigive  the  treatment  which  he  had  received,  but  the  other 
prisoners  were  retained  in  custody  for  a  much  longer  period. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Prince  of  Orange  visited  Ghent, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  four  estates  of  Flanders,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  his  presence  would  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.^ 


«  AddTMeof  the  NoUble%  in  Bor.  zL  904»  905. 

t  Archives  de  la  ICaison  d'Orange,  tL  224.  {  Ibid.,  rl  21S,  220. 

§  Bor,  xl  906,  916.    The  Prinoe  oame  to  the  citj  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1677. 
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This  visit  was  naturally  honored  by  a  brilliant  display  of 
"rhetorical"  spectacles  and  tableatue  vivants;  for  nothing 
could  exceed  the  passion  of  the  Netherlanders  of  that  century 
for  apol(^es  and  charades.  In  allegory  they  found  an  ever* 
j»«eent  comforter  in  their  deepest  afflictions.  The  prince  was 
escorted  from  the  Town-gate  to  the  Jacob's  church  amid  a 
blaze  of  tar-barrels  and  torches,  although  it  was  mid-day, 
where  a  splendid  exhibition  had  been  arranged  by  that  sove- 
reign gaSd  of  rhetoric,  "Jesus  with  the  Balsam  Flower." 
The  drama  was  called  Judas  Maccabseus,  in  compliment  to 
the  Prince.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  stood  the  Hebrew 
patriot,  in  full  armor,  symbolizing  the  illustrious  guest  doing 
battle  for  his  country.  He  was  attended  by  the  three  estates 
of  the  country,  ingeniously  personified  by  a  single  individual, 
who  wore  the  velvet  bonnet  of  a  noble,  the  cassock  of  a  priest, 
and  the  breeches  of  a  burgher.*  Groups  of  allegorical  per- 
sonages were  drawn  up  on  the  right  and  left; — Courage, 
Patriotism,  Freedom,  Mercy,  Diligence,  and  other  estimable 
qualities  upon  one  side,  were  balanced  by  Murder,  Rapine, 
Treason,  and  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood  of  Crime  on  the  other. 
The  Inquisition  was  represented  as  a  lean  and  hungry  hag.  The 
"  Ghent  Pacification"  was  dressed  in  cramoisy  satin,  and  wore 
a  city  on  her  head  for  a  turban ;  while,  tied  to  her  apron-strings 
were  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  bound  in  a  loving  embrace 
by  a  chain  of  seventeen  links,  which  she  was  forging  upon  an 
anril.  Under  the  anvil  was  an  individual  in  complete  harness, 
engaged  in  eating  his  heart ;  this  was  Discord.  In  front  of 
the  scene  stood  History  and  Ehetoric,  attired  as  ^^  triumphant 
maidens,  in  white  garments,"  each  with  a  laurel  crown  and  a 
burning  torch.  These  personages,  after  holding  a  rhymed 
dialogue  between  themselves,  filled  with  wonderful  conceits 

^  "Beechrijvinghe  Tan  het  gene  dat  yertoocht  wierd  ter  inkomste  Van  der 
Sxoellentte,  dea  Prinzen  van  Orengien,  binnen  der  Stad  van  Ghendt" — Ghendt; 
1678.  For  the  histoiy  of  art  in  Flanders  and  Europe  this  little  yolume,  filled, 
not  only  with  the  poetry,  but  with  the  designs  and  architectural  embellish- 
menta  employed  upon  this  oooasion,  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  pamphlet  is 
Tery  rare.  The  one  used  by  the  writer  is  in  the  Duncan  Collection  of  the 
Boyal  Libraiy,  Hague. 
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and  quibbles,  addressed  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Maccabeeos, 
one  after  the  other,  in  a  great  quantity  of  very  detestable 
verses. 

After  much  changing  of  scenes  and  groups,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  Flemish-woven  poetry,  the  "  Ghent  Peace"  came 
forward,  leading  a  lion  in  one  hand,  and  holding  a  heart  of 
pure  gold  in  the  other.  The  heart,  upon  which  was  inscribed 
SinceritaSy  was  then  presented  to  the  real  Prince,  as  he  sat 
"  reposing  after  the  spectacle,"  and  perhaps  s%htly  yawning, 
the  gift  being  accompanied  by  another  tremendous  dischaige 
of  complimentary  verses.*  Ailer  this,  William  of  Orange  was 
permitted  to  proceed  towards  the  lodgings  provided  for  him, 
but  the  magistrates  and  notables  met  him  upon  the  threshold, 
and  the  pensionary  made  him  a  long  oration.  Even  after  the 
Prince  was  fairly  housed,  he  had  not  escaped  the  fSuigs  of  alle- 
gory ;  for,  while  he  sat  at  supper  refreshing  his  exhausted 
frame  aft;er  so  much  personification  and  metaphor,  a  symboli- 
cal personage,  attired  to  represent  the  town  corporation,t 
made  his  appearance,  and  poured  upon  him  a  long  and  partic- 
ularly dull  heroic  poem.  Fortunately,  this  episode  closed  the 
labors  of  the  day. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1577,  the  states-general  formally 
declared  that  Don  John  was  no  longer  Stadholder,  Grovemor, 
nor  Captain-Gleneral,  but  an  infractor  of  the  peace  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  an  enemy  of  the  &therland. 
All  natives  of  the  country  who  should  show  him  fever  or 
assistance  were  declared  rebels  and  traitors ;  and  by  a 
separate  edict,  issued  the  same  day,  it  was  ordained  that  an 
inventory  of  the  estates  of  such  persons  should  forthwith  be 
taken.J 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  for  a  brief  period  been  suspended 
during  the  angry,  tortuous,  and  hopeless  negotiations  which 
succeeded  the  arrival  of  Don  John,  was  once  more  to  be  let 
loose.  .  To  this  point  had  tended  all  the  policy  of  Orange — 
faithful  as  ever  to  the  proverb  with  which  he  had  broken  off 


»  Be6cbryviDghe,  etc.  f  n>id.  t  Bor,  xL  916. 
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the  Breda  conferences,  ^^  that  war  was  preferable  to  a  doubtful 
peace/'  Even,  however,  as  his  policy  had  pointed  to  a  war 
as  the  necessaiy  forerunner  of  a  sc^d  peace  with  Spain,  so 
had  his  efforts  already  advanced  the  cause  of  internal  religious 
concord  within  the  provinces  themselves.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  a  new  act  of  union  was  signed  at  Brussels,  by  which 
those  of  the  Boman  Church  and  those  who  had  retired  from 
that  communion  bound  themselves  to  respect  and  to  protect 
each  other  with  mutual  guarantees  against  all  enemies  what- 
soever.* Here  was  a  step  beyond  the  Ghent  Pacification,  and 
in  the  same  direction.  The  first  treaty  tacitly  introduced 
toleration  by  suppressing  the  right  of  persecution,  but  the  new 
imion  placed  the  Befonned  religion  on  a  level  with  the  old. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  Prince's  efforts ;  and,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  lack  of  eagerness  among  these  professors  of  a 
fiEiith  which  had  been  so  long  under  ban,  to  take  advantage  of 
his  presence.  Out  of  dark  alleys,  remote  thickets,  subter- 
ranean conventicles,  where  the  dissenters  had  so  long  been 
trembling  for  their  lives,  the  oppressed  now  came  forth  into 
the  light  of  day.  They  indulged  openly  in  those  forms  of 
worship  which  persecution  had  affected  to  regard  with  as  much 
holy  horror  as  the  Badahuennan  or  Hercynian  mysteries  of 
Celtic  ages  could  inspire,  and  they  worshipped  boldly  the 
common  Gkxi  of  Catholic  and  Puritan,  in  the  words  most  con- 
sonant to  their  tastes,  without  dreading  the  gibbet  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  their  audacity. 

In  truth,  the  time  had  arrived  for  bringing  the  northern 
and  southern,  the  Celtic  and  German,  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  hearts  together,  or  else  for  acquiescing  in  their  per- 
petual divorce.     If  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  the  cause 


*  ICeteren,  Til  ISI'.  Haraei  Ann.,  ill  268,  269.— It  is  singular  tbat  Bor, 
fiejd,  BentiToglio^  Van  der  Vynckt,  Grotius,  and  even  the  oonstitntional  historian, 
Khit,  are  all  silent  concerning  this  remarkable  Act  of  Union.  Hoofd  alludes  to  it 
in  exactly  two  lines ;  Strada»  De  Thou,  and  Wagenaer,  are  equally  concise.  The 
Archlvarius  de  Jonghe  has,  however,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  his  interesting 
HMDography  ("Terbandelingen  en  Onuitgegevene  Stukken,"  pp.  163-204),  besides 
pablishiog  the  original  French  text  of  the  important  document  The  contemporary 
historians  aboye  cited  (Meteren  and  Haraeus)  had  already  given  its  substance. 
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of  a  common  iatherland,  could  now  overcome  the  attach- 
ment to  a  particular  form  of  worship — ^if  a  common  danger 
and  a  common  destiny  could  now  teach  the  great  lesson  of 
mutual  toleration,  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  create  a  united 
Netherland,  and  defy  for  ever  the  power  of  Spain.    Since 
the  Union  of  Brussels,  of  January,  1577,  tho  internal  cancer 
of  religious  discord  had  again  began  to  corrode  the  body 
politic.     The  Pacification  of  Ghent  had  foimd  the  door  open 
to  religious  toleration.     It  had  not  opened,  but  had  left  it 
open.     The  union  of  Brussels  had  closed  the  door  again. 
Contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  the 
patriots  who  followed  in  his  track,  the  sanction  given  to  the 
Boman  religion  had  animated  the  Catholics  to  fresh  arrogance 
and  fresh  persecuti^on.     In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the 
only  fruits  of  the  new  union,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
hoped,   were    to    be    seen    in   imprisonments,   confiscations, 
banishments,  execution?.*    The  Perpetual  Edict,  by  which  the 
fifteen  provinces  had  united  in  acknowledging  Don  John  while 
the  Protestant  stronghold  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  isolation  by  the  wise  distrust  of  Orange, 
had  widened  the  breach  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  Don  John  had  confirmed  the  sus- 
picions and  demonstrated  the  sagacity  of  the  Prince.    The 
seizure  of  Namur  and  the  open  hostility  avowed  by  the 
Governor  once  more  forced    the    provinces    together.    The 
suppressed  flames  of  nationality  burst  forth  again.   Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Fleming  and  Hollander,  instinctively  approached 
each  other,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  standing  once  more 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  their  common  rights.    The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  called  for  by  the  unanimous  cry  of 
the  whole  country.     He  came  to  Brussels.     His  first  step, 
as  already  narrated,   was  to  break  off  negotiations  which 
had  been  already  ratified  by  the  votes  of  the  states-general 
The  measure  was  reconsidered,  under  pretence  of  adding  cer- 
tain amendments.   Those  amendments  were  the  unconditional 


♦  "Die  nietiwe  oder  nadere  Unie  van  BrusselL''-T-Doov  J.  C.  Jonghe,  Ver- 
handelingon  und  Onuitg.  Stukk.,  p.  184. 
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articles  of  surrender  proposed  for  Don  John's  signature  on 
the  25th  of  September — articles  which  could  only  elicit  words 
of  defiance  from  his  lips. 

Thus  fiur  the  Prince's  object  was  accomplished.  A  trea- 
cherous peace,  which  would  have  ensured  destruction,  was 
averted,  but  a  new  obstacle  to  the  development  of  his  broad 
and  enei^tic  schemes  arose  in  the  intrigue  which  brought  the 
Archduke  from  Vienna.  The  cabals  of  Orange's  secret  enemies 
were  again  thwarted  with  the  same  adroitness  to  which  his 
avowed  antagonkts  were  forced  to  succumb.  Matthias  was 
made  the  exponent  of  the  new  policy,  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  new  union  which  the  Prince  now  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing ;  for  his  next  step  was  immediately  to  impress  upon  the 
provinces  which  had  thus  united  in  casting  down  the  gauntlet 
to  a  common  enemy  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  a  permanent 
league.  One  province  was  already  lost  by  the  fall  of  Namur. 
The  bonds  of  a  permanent  union  for  the  othbr  sixteen  could 
be  constructed  of  but  one  material — religious  toleration,  and 
for  a  moment,  the  genius  of  Orange,  always  so  far  beyond  his 
age,  succeeded  in  raising  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
elevation  upon  which  he  had  so  long  stood  alone. 

The  "new  or  nearer  Union  of  Brussels"  was  signed  on 
the  10th  of  December,  eleven  months  after  the  formation 
of  the  first  union.  This  was  the  third  and,  unfortunately, 
tiie  last  confederation  of  all  the  Netherlands.  The  original 
records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  known  that  the  measure 
was  accepted  unanimously  in  the  estates-general  as  soon  as 
^lesented.*  The  leading  Catholic  nobles  were  with  the  army, 
but  a  deputation,  sent  to  the  camp,  returned  with  their  signa- 
tures and  hearty  approval ;  with  the  signatures  and  approval 
of  such  determined  Catholics  as  the  Lalains,  Meluns,  Egmont, 
and  La  Motte.t  If  such  men  could  unite  for  the  sake  of 
Ae  fiitherland  in  an  act  of  religious  toleration,  what  lofty 
hopes  for  the  future  was  not  the  Prince  justified  in  forming ; 
for  it  was  the  Prince  alone|  who  accomplished  this  victory 

•  De  Jonghe,  p.  188.  f  ^^d.,  pp.  188-190. 

X  Be  JoDghe,  p.  185,  seq.    Meerbeck.  Chronyk.,  p.  488. 
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of  reason  over  passion.  As  a  monument,  not  only  of  hiB 
genius,  but  of  the  elevated  aspirations  of  a  whole  people  in  an 
age  of  intolerance,  the  "closer  Union  of  Brussels"  deserves 
especial  place  in  the  history  of  human  progress.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  The  battle  of  Gkmbloun 
was  its  death-blow,  and  before  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
union  thus  hopefully  constructed  was  shattered  for  ever.  The 
Netherland  people  was  never  united  again.  By  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  seven  states  subsequently  rescued  their  existence,  and 
lived  to  construct  a  powerful  republic.  The  rest  were  destined 
to  remain  for  centuries  in  the  condition  of  provinces  to  a  dis- 
tant metropolis,  to  be  shifted  about  as  make-weights  in 
political  balances,  and  only  in  our  own  age  to  come  into 
the  honorable  rank  of  independent  constitutional  states. 

The  Prince  had,  moreover,  strengthened  himself  for  the 
coming  struggle  by  an  alliance  with  England.  The  thrifty 
but  politic  Queen,  fearing  the  result  of  the  secret  practices  of 
Alengon — whom  Orange,  as  she  suspected,  still  kept  in  reserve 
to  be  played  off,  in  case  of  need,  against  Matthias  and 
Don  John — ^had  at  last  consented  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  subsidy.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1678,  the  Marquis 
Havre,  envoy  from  the  estates,  concluded  an  arrangement  in 
London,  by  which  the  Queen  was  to  lend  them  her  credit- 
in  other  words,  to  endorse  their  obligations,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  money  was  to 
be  raised  wherever  the  states  might  be  able  to  negotiate  the 
bills,  and  her  liability  was  to  cease  within  a  year.  She  was 
likewise  to  be  collaterally  secured  by  pledges  from  certain 
cities  in  the  Netherlands.*  This  amoimt  was  certainly  not 
colossal,  while  the  conditions  were  sufficiently  parsimonious. 
At  the  same  time  a  beginning  was  made,  and  the  principle  of 
subsidy  was  established.  The  Queen,  furthermore,  agreed  to 
send  five  thousand  in&ntry  and  one  thousand  cavahy  to  the 
provinces,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who 
was  to  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Netherland  Council  of 


*  Meteren,  yii  127,  128.    Bor,  xi.  902,  903. 
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State.*  These  troops  were  to  be  paid  by  the  provinces,  but 
furnished  by  the  Queen.  The  estates  were  to  form  no  treaty 
without  her  knowledge,  nor  undertake  any  movement  of  im- 
portance without  her  consent.  In  case  she  should  be  herself 
attacked  by  any  foreign  power,  the  provinces  were  to  assist 
her  to  the  same  extent  as  the  amount  of  aid  now  afforded  to 
themselves  ;  and  in  case  of  a  naval  war,  with  a  fleet  of  at 
least  forty  ships.  It  had  already  been  arranged  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Lieutenant-deneral  for 
Matthias  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  any  treaty  of  assistance  with 
England.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention.  Sir 
Thomas  Wilkes  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain, 
and  Mr.  Leyton  sent  to  confer  privately  with  Don  John.f  It 
was  not  probable,  however,  that  the  diplomatic  skill  of  either 
would  make  this  new  arrangemcBt  palatable  to  Philip  or  his 
Governor. 

Within  a  few  days  after  their  signature  of-  this  important 
treaty,  the  Prince  had,  at  length,  wholly  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  conflicting  passions  in  the  states-general,  and  in 
reconciling  them,  to  a  certain  .extent,  with  each  other.  The 
closer  union  had  been  accepted,  and  now  thirty  articles,  which 
had  been  prepared  under  his  superintendence,  and  had  already 
on  the  17th  of  December  been  accepted  by  Matthias,  were 
established  as  the  fundamental  terms,  according  to  which 
the  Archduke  was  to  be  received  as  Governor-General.^  No 
power  whatever  was  accorded  to  the  young  man,  who  had 
cwne  so  far  with  eager  and  ambitious  views.  As  the  Prince 
had  neither  solicited  nor  desired  a  visit  which  had,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  been  the  result  of  hostile  machinations,  the  Archduke 
could  hardly  complain  that  the  power  accorded  him  was  but 
shadowy,  and  that  his  presence  was  rendered  superfluous.    It 


•  Bor,  xi.  902,  903.  •  Meteren,  vii.  128. 

t  Bor,  XL  900-903.  '  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

X  See  the  articles  at  ML  m  Bor,  zi.  727-929.  In  the  notes  of  De  Reiffen- 
berg  to  Van  d.  Tynckt,  ii.  368-383;  and  in  Meteren,  vii.  129,  they  are  giyen 
vith  much  less  exactness.— Ck>mpare  the  remarks  of  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
ArchiTOS,  yi.  259,  260. 
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was  not  surprising  that  the  common  people  gave  him  the  name 
of  Or^ffiery  or  roistering  clerk  to  the  Prince  ;*  for  his  functions 
were  almost  limited  to  the  signing  of  acts  which  were  counter- 
signed by  Orange.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  views  of  the  whole  popular  party,  the 
Prince  remained  Buward  of  Brabant,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  nominal  Govemor-Q^neral,  by  whom  his  own 
duties  were  to  be  superseded. 

The  articles  which  were  laid  down  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Archduke  was  to  be  accepted,  composed  an  ample  represen- 
tative constitution,  by  which  all  the  legislative  and  many  of  the 
executive  powers  of  government  were  bestowed  upon  the  states- 
general  or  upon  the  council  by  them  to  be  elected.    To  avoid 
remaining  in  the  condition  of  a  people  thus  left  without  a  head, 
the  states  declared  themselves  willing  to  accept  Matthias  as 
Governor-General,  on  condition  of  the  King's  subsequent  appro- 
bation, and  upon  the  general  basis  of  the  Ghent  treaty.    The 
Archduke,  moreover,  was  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  and  to  the  states-general  at  the  same  time.    He  was  to 
govern  the  land  by  the  advice  q{  a  state  council,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  states-general,  and  were 
^^to  be  native  Netherlanders,  true  patriots,  and  neither  ambi- 
tious nor  greedy."t    In  all  matters  discussed  before  the  state 
council,  a  majority  of  votes  was  to  decide.    The  Governor- 
General,  with  his  Council  of  State,  should  conclude  nothmg 
concerning  the  common  a&irs  of  the  nation — such  as  requests, 
loans,  treaties  of  peace  or  declarations  of  war,  alliances  or 
confederacies  with  foreign  nations — ^without  the  consent  of  the 
states-general     He  was  to  issue  no  edict  or  ordinance,  and 
introduce  no  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  same  body  duly 
assembled,  and  representing  each  individual  province.^    A 
majority  of  the  members  was  declared  necessary  to  a  qtiorum 
of  the  council.    All  acts  and  despatches  were  to  be  drawn  up 
by  a  member  of  the  board.  The  states-general  were  to  assemble 


*  Tassis,  iv.  290. 

f  "Gretrouvie  en   goede  patriotten   niel   wesende    ambitieos   of  gierig.— 
Art.4.  J  Arts. 
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when,  taher€y  and  as  qften  aa^  and  remain  in  session  as  long  as^ 
ihey  might  think  it  expedient.^  At  the  request  of  any  individual 
province,  concerning  matters  about  which  a  convention  of  the 
generality  was  customary,  the  other  states  should  be  bound  to 
aaaemUe  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the  Governor- 
GtoneraLf  The  estates  of  each  particular  province  were  to 
afnemble  at  their  pleasure.  The  governor  and  council,  with 
advice  of  the  states-general,  were  to  appoint  all  the  principal 
military  cheers.  Troops  were  to  be  enrolled  and  garrisons 
established  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  states.  Grovemors 
of  provinces  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Grovemor-General, 
with  advice  of  his  council,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
estates  of  the  province  interested.  All  military  affairs  were 
to  be  conducted  during  war  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  . 
his  council,  while  the  estates  were  to  have  absolute  control  over 
the  levying  and  expenditure  of  the  common  funds  of  the 
oountry.J 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  from  this  brief  sxmimary,  that  the 
powers  thus  conferred  upon  Matthias  alone,  were  absolutely 
null,  while  those  which  he  might  exercise  in  conjunction  with 
the  state  council,  were  not  much  more  extensive.  The  actual 
force  of  the  government — legislative,  executive,  and  adminis- 
trative— ^was  lodged  in  the  general  assembly,  while  no  authority 
was  left  to  the  King,  except  the  nominal  right  to  approve 
these  revolutionary  proceedings,  according  to  the  statement  in 
the  preamble.  Such  a  reservation  in  favor  of  his  Majesty 
seemed  a  superfluous  sarcasm.  It  was  furthermore  resolved 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Qeneral  for  Matthias,  and  be  continued  in  his  office  of  Euward.§ 
This  constitution,  drawn  up  imder  the  superintendence  of  the 
Prince,  had  been  already  accepted  by  Matthias,  while  still  at 


♦  Article  13.  "   ^  InL  14. 

X  Art.  21. — "Lo  biziercm  jurar,"  says  Cabrera,  "treinta  i  una  condidonea^" 
(one  article  more,  by  the  way,  than  the  actual  number,  which  was  thirty — ^Bor, 
xi  92*7-929),  "instituyendo  el  gobiemo  popular  a  la  tra^  que  Julio  Cesar 
escrive  de  los  antiguoe  Flamencos,  que  el  pueblo  tenia  el  mismo  mando  sobre  el 
Bey,  que  el  sobre  pueblo:  i  el  Archiduque  les  serviria  de  Mto^ua." — ^xii.  959W 

§  Bor.  xi.  927. 
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Antwerp^  and  upon  the  18th  of  Januaiy,  1578,  the  ceremonj 
of  hi&  inauguration  took  place. 

It  was  the  third  triumphal  procession  which  Brussels  had 
witnessed  within  nine  months.  It  was  also  the  most  biilliaiit 
of  all ;  for  the  burghers,  as  if  to  make  amends  to  the  Ardi- 
duke  for  the  actual  nullity  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
seemed  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  allegoiy. 
.Bj  the  rhetorical  guilds  he  was  r^arded  as  the  most  brilliant 
constellation  of  virtues  which  had  jet  shone  above  the  Flem^h 
horizon.  A  brilliant  cavalcade,  headed  by  Orange,  accom- 
panied by  Count  John  of  Nassau,  the  Prince  de  Chimay  and 
other  notables,  met  him  at  Vilvoorde,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
city  gate.  On  an  open  field,  outside  the  town.  Count  Bobsu 
had  arranged  a  review  of  troops,  concluding  with  a  sham-fight, 
which,  in  the  words  of  a  classical  contemporary,  seemed  as 
'^bloody  a  rencontre  as  that  between  Duke  Miltiades  of 
Athens  and  King  Darius  upon  the  plains  of  Attica."*  The 
procession  entered  the  Louvain  gate,  through  a  splendid  trium- 
phal arch,  filled  with  a  band  of  invisible  musicians.  "I 
believe  that  Orpheus  had  never  played  so  melodiously  on  his 
harp,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  nor  Apollo  on  his  lyre,  nor 
Pan  on  his  lute,  as  the  city  waits  then  performed."t  On 
entering  the  gates,  Matthias  was  at  once  delivered  over  to  the 
hands  of  mythology,  the  burghers  and  rhetoricians  taking 
possession  of  their  illustrious  captive,  and  being  determined  to 
outdo  themselves  in  demonstrations  of  welcome.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ^^  nine  nations  "  of  Brussels  met  him  in  the 
Bitter-street,  followed  by  a  gorgeous  retinue.    Although  it 


♦  Bor,  xL  927. 

f  "Sommare  BeschTTvinghe  van  den  triumphelijcke  Inoomst  van  den' door 
lachtip:en  Aertshoge  Matthias  binnen  die  Prinoelijcke  Stadt  van  Brussele."— 
't  Antwerpen.  Plantin,  1579.  This  little  oontemporaiy  publication,  drawn  op 
bj  J.  B.  Houwaert,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  festivities  upon  this  occa- 
sion, together  with  all  the  poems  sung  and  spoken,  and  well  executed  engrav- 
ings  of  the  decorations,  temples,  theatres,  and  triumphal  arches.  For  the 
literary  and  artistic  history  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  it  is  important  The 
copy  used  by  the  writer  is  in  the  "  CoUectio  Duocaniana  "  of  the  Royal  LibrBry 
at  the  Hague. 
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was  mid-day^  all  bore  flaming  torches.  Although  it  was 
January,  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers.  The  houses 
were  festooned  with  garlands,  and  hung  with  brilliant  silks  aiHl 
velvets.  The  stree^  were  thronged  with  spectators,  and  en- 
cambered  with  triumphal  arches.  On  the  Grande  Place 
always  the  central  scene  in  Brussels,  whether  for  comedies,  or 
tournaments,  or  executions,  the  principal  dramatic  effects  had 
been  accumulated.  The  splendid  firont  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
was  wreathed  with  scarfs  and  banners  ;  its  windows  and  bal* 
conies,  as  well  as  those  ot  the  picturesque  houses  which  formed 
the  square,  were  crowded  with  gaily-dressed  women.  Upon 
the  area  of  the  place,  twenty-four  theatres  had  been  erected, 
where  a  series  of  magnificent  living  pictures  were  represented 
by  the  most  beautiftd  young  females  that  could  be  foundinthe 
dty.  All  were  attired  in  brocades,  embroideries,  and  cloth  of^ 
gold.  The  subjects  of  the  tableaux  vivants  were,  of  course, 
most  classic,  for  the  Netherlanders  were  nothing,  if  not  alle- 
gorical ;  yet,  as  spectacles,  provided  by  burghers  and  artisans 
fioir  the  amusement  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  certainly 
proved  a  considerable  culture  in  the  people  who  could  thus  be 
amused.  All  the  groups  were  artistically  arranged.  Upon  one 
theatre  stood  Juno  with  her  peacock,  presenting  Matthias 
with  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  she  held,  beautifully  modelled, 
in  her  hand.  Upon  another,  Cybele  gave  him  the  keys, 
Beason  handed  him  a  bridle,  Hebe  a  basket  of  flowers.  Wis- 
dom a  lookitig-glass  and  two  law  books,  Diligence  a  pair  of 
spurs ;  while  Constancy,  Magnanimity,  Prudence,  and  other 
virtues,  furnished  him  with  a  helmet,  corslet,  spear,  and  shield. 
Upon  other  theatres,  Bellona  presented  him  with  several  men- 
at-arms,  tied  in  a  bundle  ;  Fame  gave  him  her  trumpet,  and 
Gloiy  her  crown.  Upon  one  stage  Quintus  Curtius,  on 
horseback,  was  seen  plunging  into  the  yawning  abyss  ;  upon 
six  others  Scipio  Africanus  was  exhibited,  as  he  appeared  in 
the  most  picturesque  moments  of  his  career.^  The  beardless 
Archduke  had  never  achieved  anything,  save  his  nocturnal 


*  Sommare  Beschryyingfae,  etc. 
VOL.  n'.  20 
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eflcape  from  Vienna  in  his  night-gown;  but  the  hcmest' 
Flemings  chose  to  regard  him  as  a  re-incamation  of  those  two 
eminent  Bomans.  Carried  away  by  their  own  learning,  they 
already  looked  upon  him  as  a  myth  ;  and^ch  indeed  he  was 
destined  to  remain  throughout  his  Netherland  career.  After 
surveying  all  these  wonders,  Matthias  was  led  up  the  hill 
again  to  the  ducal  palace,  where,  after  hearing  speeches  and 
odes  till  he  was  exhausted,  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  eat  his 
supper  and  go  to  bed. 

Meantime  the  citizens  feasted  in  tke  streets.  Bonfires  were 
blazing  everywhere,  at  which  the  people  roasted  "  geese,  pigs, 
capons,  partridges,  and  chickens,'"  while  upon  all  sides  were 
the  merriest  piping  and  dancing.  Of  a  sudden,  a  fiery  dragon 
was  seen  flying  through  the  air.  It  poised  for  a  while  over 
^the  heads  of  the  revelling  crowd  in  the  Grande  Place,  and  then 
burst  with  a  prodigious  explosion,  sending  forth  rockets  and 
other  fireworks  in  every  direction.  This  exhibition^  then  a 
new  one,  so  frightened  the  people,  that  they  all  took  to  their 
heeb,  ^^  as  if  a  thousand  soldiers  had  assaulted  them," 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  great  confusion,  and  so  dispersing 
to  their  homes.** 

The  next  day  Matthias  took  the  oaths  as  Govemor-Gteneral, 
to  support  the  new  constitution,  while  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  sworn  in  as  Lieutenant-General  and  Qovemor  of  Brabant 
Upon  the  next  a  splendid  banquet  was  given  them  in  the 
grand  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  by  the  states-general,  and 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Bhetoric  made  her  last  and  most 
ingenious  demonstration,  through  the  famous  guild  of  ^^  Maiy 
with  the  Flower  Garland." 

Two  individuals — ^the  one  attired  as  a  respectable  burgher, 
the  other  as  a  clerical  personage  in  gown  and  bands— made 
their  appearance  upon  a  stage,  opposite  the  seats  of  their  High- 
nesses, and  prouQunced  a  long  dialogue  in  rhyme.  One  of 
the  speakers  rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of  the  '^Desiring 
Heart/'  the  other  was  called  '^  Common  Comfort."    Common 


*  Sommare  BesofarTviDgliei  etc 
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Sense  might  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  but  appeared  to 
have  no  part  in  the  play.  Desiring  Heart,  being  of  an 
inqnidtiTe  disposition,  propounded  a  series  of  puzzlmg  ques- 
tioDs,  mythological^  their  nature,  which  seemed  like  classical 
eoimndrums,  having  reference,  mainly,  to  the  proceedings  of 
Veniifl,  Neptune,  Juno,  and  other  divinities.*  They  appeared 
toliaYe  little  to  do  with  Matthias  or  the  matter  in  lumd,  but 
Common  Comfort  knew  better.  That  clerical  personage, 
accordingly,  in  a  handsome  allowance  of  rhymes,  informed 
bis  despairing  colleague  that  everything  would  end  well ; 
that  Jupiter,  Diana,  Venus,  and  the  rest  of  them  would  all 
do  their  duty,  and  that  Belgica  would  be  relieved  from  all 
her  woes,  at  the  advent  of  a  certain  individual  Whereupon 
cried  Desiring  Heart : 

Oh  Common  Comfort  1  who  is  he  7 
His  Dame»  and  of  what  fiunOy  ? 

To  whichf  Comfort  responded  by  mentioning  the  Archduke, 


*  Af  for  example— 

"  Wanneer  sal  Jnpiter  Satamum  Yerdryyen? 

Wanneer  sal  Neptnnus  Phaethon  yerdrijncken, 

Wanneer  sal  Hercnles  Hydram  ontlijven, 

Wanneer  sal  Yolcanns  laten  s^n  hincken,**  eta,  eta 

Soul  BeschxyT* 
Or,  in  the  Yemacolar — 

When  shall  Joye  his  fether  follow, 

Or  briny  Ketone  Phaethon  swallow. 

Or  Hercles  leare  ofif  Hydra  crhnping, 

Or  honest  Tulcan  give  up  limping, 

Or  Brontes  cease  to  forge  his  thunder  7 

All  these  are  wonders  upon  wonder— eta,  eta 
t  **  Hy  is  Tan  Keyserlicken  stamme  g^boren,  ^ 

Aartshertoge  Matthias  is  sQnen  name^ 

Die  generate  staten  habben  hem  gfaecoren, 

Yoor  Gouvemeur,  door  sijne  goete  fame 

Hy  is  als  JuUus  Cesar  eersame,^  eta,  eta    Som.  BeschiyT. 

He  is  fbrmed  of  fine  material, 
And  is  sprung  of  race  imperiaL 
He  is  brave  as  Julius  Csesar, 

Archduke  Matthias  is  his  name; 
He  is  chosen  Gtovemor-General 

By  the  states,  for  his  great  &me— eta,  eta 
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in  a  poetical  and  highly-complimentaiy  strain,  with  hand- 
some allusions  to  the  inevitable  Quintus  Gnrtius  and  Sdpio 
Africanus.  The  concluding  words  of  the  speech  were  not 
spoken,  but  were  taken  as  the  cue  for  a  splendid  charade ; 
the  long-suffering  Scipio  again  making  his  appearance,  in 
company  with  Alexander  and  Hannibal ;  the  group  typifying 
the  future  government  of  Matthias.  After  eadi  of  these 
heroic  individuals  had  spouted  a  hundred  lines  or  so,  the  play 
was  terminated,  and  Bhetoric  took  her  departure.  The 
company  had  remained  at  table  during  this  long  represen- 
tation, and  now  the  dessert  was  served,  consisting  of  a  ^'richly 
triumphant  banquet  of  confectionary,  marmalade,  and  all 
kinds  of  genteehiesses  in  sugar.''^ 

Meanwhile,  Don  John  sat  chafing  and  almost  frenzied  with 
rage  at  Namur.  Certainly  he  had  reasons  enough  for  losing 
his  temper.  Never  since  the  days  of  Maximih'an  had  king's 
brother  been  so  bearded  by  rebels.  The  Cross  was  humbled  in 
the  dust,  the  royal  authority  openly  derided,  his  Majesty's 
representative  locked  up  in  a  fortress,  while  ^Hhe  accuned 
Prince  of  Orange'"  reigned  supreme  in  Brussels,  with  an 
imperial  Archduke  for  his  private  secretary. 

The  Governor  addressed  a  long,  private,  and  most  bitter 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  himself  right 
in  the  opinion  of  that  potentate,  and  of  giving  him  certain 
hints  as  to  what  was  expected  of  the  imperial  court  by  Philip 
and  himself.  He  expressed  confidence  that  the  imperial 
conmiissioners  would  have  some  effect  in  bringing  about  the 
pacification  of  the  Netherlands,  and  protested  his  own  strong 
desire  for  such  a  result,  provided  always  that  the  two  great 
points  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  his  Majesty's  auihoritj 
were  preserved  intact.  ^^  In  the  hope  that  those  articles  would 
be  maintained,"  said  he,  ^^  I  have  emptied  cities  and  important 
places  of  their  garrisons,  when  I  might  easily  have  kept  the 
soldiers,  and  with  the  soldiers  the  places,  against  all  the  world, 
instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  care  of  men  who  at  this 


*  Sominare  BeschiTringhe,  eta,  eta 
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honr  haTe  anns  in  their  hand  against  their  natural  prince/' 
He  declared  vehemently  that  in  all  his  conduct^  since  his 
amval  in  the  provinces,  he  had  been  governed  exclusively  by 
the  interests  of  Philip,  an  object  which  he  should  steadily 
pQTsae  to  the  end.  He  urged,  too,  that  the  Emperor,  being 
of  the  same  house  as  Philip,  and  therefore  more  obliged  than 
all  others  to  sustain  his  quarrel,  would  do  well  to  espouse  his 
cause  with  all  the  warmth  possible.  "  The  forgetfulness  by 
vassals,"  said  Don  John,  "  of  the  obedience  due  to  their  sove- 
reign is  so  dangerous,  that  all  princes  and  potentates,  even 
those  at  the  moment  exempt  from  trouble,  should  assist  in 
preparing  the  remedy,  in  order  that  their  subjects  also  may 
not  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  the  like,  liberty  being  a  con- 
tcigious  diseascy  which  goes  on  infecting  one  neighbour  ofter 
another^  if  the  cure  be  not  promptly  applied,"^  It  was,  he 
averred,  a  desperate  state  of  things  for  monarchs,  when  subjects 
havbg  obtained  such  concessions  as  the  Ketherlanders  had 
obtained,  nevertheless  loved  him  and  obeyed  him  so  little. 
They  showed,  but  too  clearly,  that  the  causes  alleged  by  them 
had  been  but  pretexts,  in  order  to  effect  designs,  long  ago 
conceived,  to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  to  live  thenceforward  in  unbridled  liberty.  So  many 
indecent  acts  had  been  committed  prejudicial  to  religion  and  to 
his  Majesty's  grandeur,  that  the  (Jovemor  avowed  his  determi- 
nation to  have  no  farther  communication  with  the  provinces 
without  fresh  commands  to  that  effect.  He  begged  the 
Emperor  to  pay  no  heed  to  what  the  states  saidy  but  to  observe 
what  they  did.  He  assured  him  that  nothing  could  be  more 
senseless  than  the  reports  that  Philip  and  his  Governor- 
Qeneral  in  the  Netherlands  were  negotiating  with  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  alienating  the  provinces  from  the  Austrian 


•  *' Ob^issance  de   leur   Prince   aouveram,  obly  de    laqaeUe  est   si 

dangerenlz  que  tous  princes  et  potentats  voires  ceolz  qui  prdsentement  sent 
exempts  de  trembles  en  d^rroient  soigner  le  remdde  af&n  que,  a  I'exemple  do 
ceulz  d  les  leurs  ne  prennent  quelque  Jour  enyje  de  f^  le  semblable,  etant  la 
Iibert6  quHls  ohecehent  comme  ung  mal  contagieulx  qui  vast  infectant  au  voisin 
81  en  temps  st  pfomptement  ny  est  remddi6." 
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crown.  Philip,  being  chief  of  the  family,  and  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,  could  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  giving  away 
his  own  property  to  other  people,  nor  would  Don  John  choose 
to  be  an  instrument  in  so  foolish  a  transaction.^  The  Governor 
entreated  the  Emperor,  therefore,  to  consider  such  fables  as 
the  invention  of  malcontents  and  traitors,  of  whom  theie 
were  no  lack  at  his  court,  and  to  remember  that  nothing  vaa 
more  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  greatness  of  his 
&mily  than  to  cultivate  the  best  relations  with  all  its  members. 
^^  Therefore,''  said  he,  with  an  absurd  affectation  of  candor, 
'^although  I  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  expediti(»i 
hitherwards  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  has  been  made  with 
the  best  intentions  ;  nevertheless,  many  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  better  altogether  omitted.  If  the  Archduke/' 
he  continued,  with  hardly  dissembled  irony,  ^^be  desirous  of 
taking  charge  of  his  Majesty's  affairs,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
employ  himself  in  the  customary  manner.  Your  Majesty 
would  do  a  laudable  action  by  recalling  him  firom  this  place, 
according  to  your  Majesty's  promise  to  me  to  that  effect" 
In  conclusion,  Don  John  complained  that  difficulties  had  been 
placed  in  his  way  for  making  levies  of  troops  in  the  Empire, 
while  every  fiu^ility  had  been  afforded  to  the  rebels.  He 
therefore  urgently  insisted  that  so  unnatural  and  unjust  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  should  be  remedied.! 

Don  John  was  not  sorry  in  his  heart  that  the  crisis  was 
at  last  come.  His  chain  was  broken.  His  wrath  exploded  in 
his  first  interview  with  Leyton,  the  English  envoy,  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  despatched  to  calm,  if  possible,  his 
inevitable  anger  at  her  recent  t^ty  with  the  states.^  He 
knew  nothing  of  England,  he  said,  nor  of  France,  nor  of  the 


*  " car  estant  icelle  chef  de  la  dite  xnaison  et  Sg'  des  Pays  Bas  seroit 

diose  absorde  de  lui  attribuer  une  imprudence  si  grande  que  de  dozmer  le  sien  k 
autrui  et  a  moi  qu^en  vouldrais  estre  rinstrument" 

f  This  letter  which  has  never  been  published,  is  in  French,  in  the  handwriting 
of  John  Baptist  de  Tassis,  and  signed  hj  Don  John.  It  is  dated  Lnxemboorg; 
11th  of  January,  1678,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Brussels  Arduves, 
entitled,  "Reconciliation  des  Provinces  Wallones— t.  i.  44-54. 

t  Bor,  xl  931. 
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Emperor.  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  commifeioned  him  now 
to  make  war  upon  these  rebellious  provinces.  He  would  do  it 
with  all  his  heart.  As  for  the  Emperor,  he  would  imchain  the 
Turks  upon  him  for  his  perfidy.  As  for  the  burghers  of 
Brussels,  they  would  soon  feel  his  vengeance.* 

It  was  very  obvious  that  these  were  not  idle  threats.  War 
had  again  broken  loose  throughout  these  doomed  provinces.  A 
small  but  well-appointed  army  had  been  rapidly  collecting 
tmder  the  banner  of  Don  John  at  Luxemburg,  Peter  Ernest 
Mansfeld  had  brought  many  well-trained  troops  from  France, 
and  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma  had  arrived  with  several  choice 
and  veteran  raiments  of  Italy  and  Spain.t  The  old  school- 
fellow, playmate  and  comrade  of  Don  John,  was  shocked  on  his 
arrival,  to  witness  the  attenuated  frame  and  care-worn  features 
of  his  uncle.{  The  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  hero  of  Lepanto, 
seemed  even  to  have  lost  the  air  of  miyesty  which  was  so 
natural  to  him,  for  petty  insults,  perpetual  crosses,  seemed  to 
have  left  their  squalid  traces  upon  his  features.  Nevertheless, 
the  crusader  was  alive  again,  at  the  notes  of  warlike  prepara- 
tions which  now  resounded  throu^out  the  land. 

On  the  25ih  of  January  he  issued  a  proclamation,  couched 
in  three  languages — ^French,  German,  and  FlemisL  He 
declared  in  this  document  that  he  had  not  come  to  enslave  the 
provinces,  but  to  protect  them.  At  the  same  time  he  meant 
to  re-establish  his  Majesty's  authority,  and  the  down-trod 
religion  of  Rome.  He  summoned  all  citizens  and  all  soldiers 
throughout  the  provinces  to  join  his  banners,  offering  them 
pardon  for  their  past  offences,  and  protection  against  heretics 
and  rebels.§  This  declaration  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  exchai^  of  defiances  which  had  already  taken  place^  and 
it  was  evident  also  that  the  angry  manifesto  was  soon  to  be 
followed  up  by  vigorous  blows.      The  army  of  Don  John 


♦  Bor,  xL  931.    Hoofd,  xiil  546. 
f  Bor,  xiL  982,  933.     Hoofil,  xiiL  546.     Strada,  iz.  460. 
i  "  Attennata  non  magia  valetudine  quam  specie  ilia  mijestateque  fbrtnnatiiwiini 
Imperatofria.''— IlncL 
§  Prodamatioxi  in  Bor,  zil  932,  933. — Compare  Cabrera,  xiL  966. 
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already  numbered  more  than  twenty  thoosand  well-^seasoned 
and  discijdined  veterans.*  He  was  himself  the  most  Dhn- 
trions  chieftain  in  Europe.  He  was  surrounded  by  lieut^iants 
of  the  most  brilliant  reputation!  Alexander  of  Parma,  who 
had  fought  with  distinction  at  Lepanto,  was  already  recognised 
as  possessing  that  signal  military  genius  which  was  soon  to 
stamp  him  as  the  first  soldier  of  his  age,  while  Mansfeld,  M<m- 
dragon,  Mendoza,  and  other  distinguished^  officers,  who  had 
already  won  so  much  fame  in  the  Netherlands,  had  now  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  their  former  achievement8.t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  aflfairs  of  the  states  were  in 
confusion.  Troops  in  nearly  equal  numbers  to  tiioee  of  the 
royal  army  had  been  assembled,  but  the  chief  offices  had  been 
bestowed,  by  a  mistaken  policy,  upon  the  great  noUes. 
Already  the  jealousy  of  Orange,  entertained  by  their  whole 
order,  was  painfully  apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  signal 
popularity  which  had  made  his  appointment  as  Lieutenantr 
general  inevitable,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  always  to  vindicate 
his  authority  over  captious  and  rival  magnates.^  He  had 
every  wish  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  men  whom  he  could 
not  in  his  heart  respect,  and  he  went  as  far  in  gratifying  their 
ambition  as  comported  with  his  own  dignity ;  perhaps  farther 
than  was  consistent  with  the  national  interests.  He  was  still 
willing  to  trust  Lalain,  of  whose  good  affection  to  the  oomitij 
he  felt  sure.  He  had  even  been  desirous  of  declining  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral,  in  order  to  avoids  giving  that 
nobleman  the  least  occasion  to  think  '^  tiiat  he  would  do  him, 
or  any  other  gentleman  of  the  army,  prejudice  in  any  flingle 
matter  in  the  world.''§    This  magnanimity  had  not  been 


«  Bor,  xil  932.  Hoofd,  zlil  546,  647,  say  22,300,  viz.— 4000  Spanish,  4000 
French,  5000  Germans,  6800  Walloons,  2500  cavaliy;  total,  23,000  ;—abo«it 
20,000  according  to  Strada,  ix.  462.  Cabrera  asserts  that  there  were  but  10,000 
in  Don  John's  army,  while  the  forces  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  doable  that 
nomber.^ziL  967*. 

t  Strada,  iz.  467.  t  Ibid.,  464. 

g  Letter  of  Prince  of  Orange,  Archiyes  de  la  ITaison  d'Orange^  yi.  379. 
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repaid  with  corresponding  confidence.  We  have  aheady  seen 
that  Lalain  had  been  secretly  in  the  interest  of  Anjou  ever 
ance  his  wife  and  himself  had  lost  their  hearts  to  Margaret  of 
NaTaire ;  yet  the  Count  was  chief  commander  of  the  infantiy 
in  the  states'  army  then  araembled.  Bobert  Melun,  Yicomte 
de  Gand,  was  commander  of  the  cavalry,*  but  he  had  recently 
been  private  envoy  firom  Don  John  to  the  English  Queen.f 
Both  these  gentlemen,  together  with  Pardieu  De  la  Motte, 
general  of  the  artillery,  were  voluntarily  absent  from  the 
forces,  undet  pretext  of  celebrating  the  wedding  of  the  Seigneur 
De  Bersel  with  the  niece  and  heiress  of  the  unfortunate 
Marquis  of  Bergen.^  The  ghost  of  that  illnstarred  noble- 
might  almost  have  seemed  to  rise  at  the  nuptial  banquet  of 
his  heiress,  to  warn  the  traitors  of  the  signal  and  bloody 
massacre  which  their  treachery  was  soon  to  occasion.  Philip 
E^ont,  eldest  son  of  the  famous  Lamoral,  was  with  the  army, 
as  was  the  Seigneur  de  H^ze,  hero  of  the  State  Council's 
arrest,  and  the  unstable  Havr6.  But  little  was  to  be  hoped 
from  such  leaders.  Indeed,  the  affi^irs  of  the  states  continued 
to  be  in  as  perplexed  a  condition  as  that  which  honest  John  of 
Nassau  had  described  some  weeks  before.  "  There  were  very 
few  patriots/'  he  had  said,  "  but  plenty  of  priests,  with  no 
lack  of  inexperienced  lads — some  looking  for  distinction,  and 
ofters  for  pelf."§ 

The  two  armies  had  been  mustered  in  the  latter  days  of 
January.  The  Pope  had  issued  a  bull  for  the  benefit  of  Don 
Jdm,  precisely  similar  to  those  formeriy  employed  in  the  cru- 
sades against  the  Saracen8.||  Authority  was  given  him  to  levy 
oon^ibutions  upon  ecclesiastical  property,  while  full  absolution, 
at  the  hour  of  death,  for  all  crimes  committed  during  a  whole 
lifetime,  was  proclaimed  to  those  who  should  now  join  the 


♦  AidiiYW  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vL  279.  f  St»«l«^  ^  ^^' 

X  Stnid%  ix.  464,  466.    Hoofil,  xiiL  648. 

%  Letter  to  the  Landgrave  W.  de  Hesse.— Archivea  de  la  ICalson  d'Oraoge, 
▼LM7. 
I  SeeUinBor,  zii936^ 
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standard  of  the  Cross.  There  was  at  least  no  conceahnent 
The  Crescent-wearing  Zealanders  had  been  taken  at  their 
s  word,  and  the  whole  nation  of  Netherlanders  were  fonnaUj 
banned  as  unbelievers.  The  forces  of  Don  John  were  mwh 
tered  at  Marche  in  Luxemburg ;  those  of  the  states  in  a  plain 
within  a  few  miles  of  Namur.*^  Both  armies  were  nearly 
equal  in  number,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  each, 
including  a  force  of  two  thousand  cavalry  on  either  side.! 
It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  the  patriots  to  attack 
Don  John  in  Namur.  Having  learned,  however,  that  he  pur- 
posed marching  forth  himself  to  offer  battle,  they  decided  to 
fall  back  upon  Gemblours,  which  was  nine  miles  distant  fiom 
that  city4  On  the  last  day  of  January,  they  accordingly 
broke  up  their  camp  at  Saint  Martius,  before  dawn,  and 
marched  towards  Glemblours.  The  chief  commander  was  De 
Goignies,  an  old  soldier  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  also 
fought  at  Saint  Quintin.  The  states'  army  was  disposed  in  three 
divisions.  The  van  consisted  of  the  infentry  regiments  of 
De  H^ze  and  Montigny,  flanked  by  a  protective  body  of  light 
horse.  The  centre,  composed  of  the  Walloon  and  German 
regiments,  with  a  few  companies  of  French,  and  thirteen 
comp€uiies  of  Scotch  and  English  under  Colonel  Balfour,  was 
commanded  by  two  most  distinguished  officers,  Bossu  and 
Champagny.  The  rear,  which,  of  course,  was  the  post  of 
responsibility  and  honor,  comprised  all  the  heavy  cavalry,  and 
was  commanded  by  Philip  Egmont  and  Lumey  de  la  Marck. 
The  Marquis  Havrd  and  the  Q«neral-in-chief,  Goignies,  rode 
to  and  fro,  as  the  army  proceeded,  each  attended  by  his  8taC§ 
The  troops  of  Don  John  broke  up  from  before  Namur  with 
the  earliest  dawn,  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  foe. 
In  front  was  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry— carabineers, 
lancers,  and  heavy  dragoons.    The  centre,   arranged  in  two 


♦  Bor,  xil  932,  sqq.    Hoofd,  xiiL  548. 

t  AU  the  authorities  agree  as  to  the  estimates  of  the  foroes  of  the  states. 
Hoofd,  xiiL  647.     Cabrera^  xii.  969.    Strada,  ir.  463,  et  mulL  al. 
t  Bor,  xil  933.    Hoofd,  xiii.  647.    Strada,  ix.  464. 
§  Bor,  xil  933,  934.    Strada,  ix.  464.    Hoofd,  xiii.  648. 
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sqaaies^  consisted  chiefly  of  Spanish  infantry;  ivith  ai  lesser 
numher  of  Germans.  In  the  rear  came  the  Walloonaj  march- 
ing also  in  a  square,  and  protecting  the  baggage  artd  ammu- 
nition. Charles  Mansfeld  had  been  left  behind  with  a  reisezred 
force,  stationed  on  the  Meuse  ;  Ottavio  Gonzaga  commanded 
in  front,  Ernest  Mansfeld  brought  up  the  rear  ;  while  in  the 
centre  rode  Don  John  himself,  attended  by  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  Over  his  head  streamed  the  crucifix-emblazoned  ban- 
ner, with  its  memorable  inscription — In  hoc  signo  vici  Turcos^ 
in  hoc  Haereticos  vincam.^ 

Small  detachments  of  cavalry  had  been  sent  fonvard,  under 
Olivera  and  Acosta,  to  scour  the  roads  and  foreetSj  and  to 
disturb  all  ambuscades  which  might  have  been  prepared. 
From  some  stragglers  captured  by  these  officersj  the  plana  of 
the  retreating  generals  were  learned  The  wniter*s  day  was 
not  far  advanced,  when  the  rearward  columns  of  the  statna' 
army  were  descried  in  the  distance.  Don  John^  making  a 
selection  of  some  six  hundred  cavalry,  all  picked  men,  with  a 
thousand  infantry,  divided  the  whole  into  two  bodies^  which 
he  placed  under  conmiand  of  Gonzaga  and  tho  famous  old 
Christopher  Mondragon.f  These  oflBicers  received  ordera  to  hang 
on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  him,  and  to  do  him  all 
possible  damage  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  avoiding  a 
general  engagement,  until  the  main  army  under  Paona  and 
Don  John  should  arrive.  The  orders  were  at  first  strictly 
obeyed.  As  the  skirmishing  grew  hotter,  howevcfj  Gonzaga 
observed  that  a  spirited  cavalry  officer,  named  Pcmttij  had 
already  advanced,  with  a  handful  of  men,  much  further  within 
the  reach  of  the  hostile  forces  than  was  deemed  expedient. 
He  sent  hastily  to  recal  the  too  eager  chieftain.  The  order, 
delivered  in  a  tone  more  peremptory  than  agreeable^  was  flatly 
disobeyed.  "  Tell  Ottavio  Gonzaga,"  said  Perotti,  ''  that  I 
never  yet  turned  my  back  on  the  enemy,  nor  shall  I  now  begin. 
Moreover,  were  I  ever  so  much  inclined  to  do  bo,  retreat  is 


^  Bor,  ziL  933.     Hoofd,  xiii.  649.     StracU^  ix.  466, 

t  StradB»  ix.  465,  466.     Hoofd,  xiiL  549.    Bor,  zii  933,  Aq% 
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impossible."*  The  retiring  army  was  then  proceeding  along 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  mire  and  water,  and 
as  broad  and  more  dangerous  than  a  river.f  In  the  midst 
of  the  skirmishing,  Alexander  of  Parma  rode  up  to  recon- 
noitre. He  saw  at  once  that  the  columns  of  the  enemy  were 
marching  unsteadily  to  avoid  being  precipitated  into  this  creet 
He  observed  the  waving  of  their  spears,  the  general  confu- 
sion of  their  ranks,  and  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
^  fortunate  moment.  Pointing  out  to  the  officers  about  him 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  attacking  the  retiring  army 
unawares  in  flank,  he  assembled,  with  great  rapidity,  the  fore- 
most companies  of  cavalry  already  detached  from  the  main 
body.  Mounting  a  fresh  and  powerM  horse,  which  CamiUo 
Monte  held  in  readiness  for  him,  he  signified  his  intention  of 
dashing  through  the  dangerous  ravine,  and  dealing  a  stooke 
where  it  was  least  expected.  "  Tell  Don  John  of  Austria,'* 
he  cried  to  an  officer  whom  he  sent  back  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  "that  Alexander  of  Parma  has  plunged  into  the 
abyss,  to  perish  there,  or  to  come  forth  again  victorious.'*J 

The  sudden  thought  was  executed  with  lightning-like 
celerity.  In  an  instant  the  bold  rider  was  already  struggling 
through  the  dangerous  swamp ;  in  another,  his  powerfiil 
charger  had  carried  him  across.  Halting  for  a  few  minutes, 
lance  in  rest,§  till  his  troops  had  also  forced  their  passage,  gained 
the  level  ground  unperceived,  and  sufficiently  breathed  their 
horses,  he  drew  up  his  little  force  in  a  compact  column.  Then, 
with  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  he  launched  them  at  the 
foe.  The  violent  and  entirely  imexpected  shock  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  Prince  had  anticipated.  The  hostile 
cavalry  reeled  and  fell  into  hopeless  confusion,  Egmont  in 
vain  striving  to  rally  them  to  resistance.  That  name  had  lost 
its  magic.  Goignies  also  attempted,  without  success,  to  re- 
store order  among  the  panic-struck  ranks.    The  sudden  oon- 


*  Strada,  ix  466.  f  Strada,  ubi  sup.    Bor,  zii.  934.     Hoofil,  xiil  459. 

X  Strada,  iz.  466,  46*7.    Hoofd,  xiil  549. 

g  "  Con  gran  yalor,  la  lan^a  en  pufio,"  etc,  etc. — Cabrera^  zH.  968. 
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ception  of  Panna,  executed  as  suddenly  aud  in  so  l>riUiant  a 
manner,  had  been  decisive.  Assaulted  in  flank  and  rear  at  the 
same  moment,  and  already  in  temporary  concision,  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The  centre  of  the 
states'  army  thus  left  exposed,  was  now  warmly  attacked  by 
Parma.  It  had,  moreover,  been  already  thrown  into  disorder 
by  the  retreat  of  its  own  horse,  as  they  charged  through  tbcm  in 
rapid  and  disgraceful  panic.  The  whole  army  broke  to  j>iece£i  at 
once,^  and  so  great  was  the  trepidation,  that  the  conquered 
troqw  had  hardly , courage  to  run  away.  They  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  combat.  Not  a  blow  was  struck  by  the  fugitives. 
Hardly  a  man  in  the  Spanish  ranks  was  wounded  ;  while,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was 
exterminated.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  tlie  exact 
numbers  slain.  Some  accounts  spoke  of  ten  thousand  killed, 
or  captive,  with  absolutely  no  loss  on  the  royal  side.f  More- 
over, this  slaughter  was  effected,  not  by  the  army  under  Dan 
John,  but  by  so  small  a  fragment  of  it,  that  some  historians 
have  even  set  down  the  whole  number  of  royalists  engaged  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  at  six  hundred,  iu  created 
afterwards  to  twelve  hundred.  By  this  calculation,  each 
Spaniard  engaged  must  have  killed  ten  enemies  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  that  within  an  hour  and  a  half  s  space  1%  Other 
historians  more  wisely  omit  the  exact  statistics  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  allow  that  a  very  few — ten  or  eleven,  at  most — were 
slain  within  the  Spanish  ranks.  This,  however,  is  the  utmost 
that  is  claimed  by  even  the  Netherland  historians,  and  it  is,  at 


1 1 

I 


Sfcrada,  Hoofd,  Bor,  nbi  rap. — Compare  Cabrera,  xiL  968,  9SB ;  M^^tomn, 
Tiu.  133 ;  Harad  Ann.,  ill  273,  2*74;  Taaais,  iv,  293,  293,  et  mult.  a]t. 

t  "Bei  yindtori  non  mori  quaai  soldaio  alcuno"  eaja  Bentiyoglio,  "pocUl 
reetaron  feriti." — (Guenra  di  Fiandra  x.  206).  He  however  has  the  tuodcjarty  to 
claim  bot  three  thousand  killed  on  the  states'  side,  with  a  largo  immbGr  of 
priflonerB. 

X  "Siqoidem  a  sezcentia  equitibns  (tot  enim  incepere  aucti  dein  nd  mille  oc 
dooentos,  confeoere  pugnam)  peditum  milUa  omnino  deeem,  partim  coeso,  parlim 
capia^  ao  reliquns  exerdtos  non  minor  octo  bellatoram  millibua  s^q^dhorct 
spatio  (f  I);  dedderatis  ez  Regiis  ianbum  modonovem,  profligatus  est '-— Stroda, 
ix.  46S.     Bather  too  wann  work  eyen  for  the  31st  of  Januaiy. 
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any  rate,  certain  that  the  whole  states'  army  was  annihilated* 
Barely  had  a  more  brilliant  exploit  been  performed  by  a  hand- 
ful of  cavahy.  To  the  distinguished  Alexander  of  Parma,  who 
improvised  so  striking  and  complete  a  victory  out  of  a  for- 
tuitous circumstance,  belonged  the  whole  credit  of  the  day,  for 
his  quick  eye  detected  a  passing  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and 
turned  it  to  terrible  account  with  the  promptness  which  comes 
from  genius  alone.  A  whole  army  was  overthrown.  Every- 
thing belonging  to  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  Thirty-four  standards,  many  field-pieces,  much 
camp  equipage,  and  ammunition,  besides  some  seven  or  e%ht 
thousand  dead  bodies,  and  six  hundred  living  prisoners,  were 
the  spoils  of  that  winter's  day.f  Of  the  captives,  some  were 
soon  afterwards  hurled  off  the  bridge  at  Namur,  and  drowned 
like  dogs  in  the   Meuse,!  while  the  rest  were  all  hanged,§ 


*  Acoording  to  Tassis  (iv.  294)  seyen  thousand  of  the  states*  armj  ▼ere 
IdUed  or  captured  (the  prisoners  afterwards  having  been  drowned),  while  onljtoa 
rojalists  were  killed  or  wounded.  According  to  Haraeus  (UL  274),  dgfat 
thousand  of  the  states'  armj  were  slain  bj  two  ihausand  rojaHst  troops  ifxiog 
fimr  men  apiece  for  each  rojalist).  He  does  not  state  that  anj  of  the  Xing^ 
soldiers  were  slain,  or  even  wounded.  According  to  Cabrera  (zli.  968)^  there 
were  more  than  seven  thousand  of  the  Netherland  armj  killed  or  taken  (the 
number  of  the  prisoners  being  nowhere  stated  at  more  than  six  hundred,  aS  of 
whom  were  afterwards  drowned  or  hanged),  while  of  the  Spanish  ^oops  two 
were  killed,  and  five  were  wounded.  According  to  Bor,  thirty  companies  wen 
slain,  and  six  hundred  men  taken  prisoners,  on  the  states*  side,  wlule  Bon  Joha 
lost  but  ten  or  twelve  men.  Hoofd  accepts  the  absurd  statistics  of  Strada;  re- 
peating, after  that  historian,  that  "twelve  hundred  Spaniards  killed  six,  eight,  oaf 
even  ten  thousand  of  the  states'  armj,  within  one  hour  and  a  hal^  with  a  loss  of 
but  ten  men  on  their  own  side,"  (xiii  650).  Van  Keteren,  alone^  in  the  teeth 
of  all  the  evidence,  doggedly  maintains  that  it  was  not  much  of  a  victory  qfter  nU, 
and  that  there  were  not  many  states'  soldiers  slain  in  the  action. — "  Het  getfaal 
der  yerslagenen  war  niet  seer  groof— {viii.  133).  A  oontemporaiy,  and  liviDg 
near  the  spot,  he  certainly  manifests  his  patriotism  by  so  hardy  an  assertion ;  but  w« 
have  often  noticed  the  pertinacity  of  the  distinguished  chronidOT  upon  such  pointa 

f  Bor,  Strada,  Hoofd,  Haraeus,  Meteren,  Cabrera,  ubi  sup.  et  mult  aL 

X  Tassis,  iv.  294.    • 

§  Bor,  xii.  934.  Hoofd,  xiii.  555.— The  latter  hiMorian  states  that  six 
hundred  prisoners  were  hanged  at  Namur.  Cabrera,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  Don  John  liberated  the  Scotch  prisoners:  " a  Seiscientos  Escoseses  preiofl 
dio  libertad  Don  Juan,  mostrando  su  demencia."  To  this  very  gratuitous  ass^^ 
tion  it  is  a  sulfident  answer  that  Tassis,  who  was  on  the  spot,  a  leading  privy 
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Done  escaping  with    life.       Don  John's  clemency  was  not 
mfeiioT  to  that  of  his  sangninaiy  predecessors. 

And  so  another  proof  was  added — ^if  proofs  were  still  neces- 
Miy— of  Spanish  prowess.     The  Netherlandera  may  be  par- 
doned if  their  foes  seemed  to  them  supernatural^  and  almost 
inynlnerable.     How  else  could  these  enormoue  Buccessea  he 
accounted  for?     How  else  could  thousands   fall  befare  the 
Spanish  swords,  while  hardly  a  single   Spanish  corpBc  told 
of  efktual  resistance  ?     At  Jemmingen,  Alva  had  lost  seven 
soldiers,  and   slain  seven  thousand ;  in  the  Aotweq)  l^uiy, 
two  hundred   Spaniards,   at  most,   had    fidlen,   ^hile   eight 
thonsand  burghers  and  states'  troops  had   been  butchered; 
and  now  at  Gremblours,  six,  seven,  eight,  ten— Heaven  knew 
how  many  thousand  had  been  exterminated^  and  hardly  a 
single  Spaniard  had  been  slain!       Undoubtedlyj    the  first 
reason  for  this  result  was   the   superiority   of  the  Spanish 
soldiers.    They  were  the  boldest,   the  best  disciplinedj  the 
most  experienced  in  the  world.     Their  audacity^  promptness, 
and  ferocity  made  them  almost  invincible.     In  this  particular 
action,  at  least  half  the  army  of  Don  John  wag  composed  of 
Spanish  or   Spanish-Italian  veterans.     Moreover,  they  were 
commanded  by  the  most  renowned  captains  of  the  age — by 
Don  John  himself,  and  Alexander  of  Parma,  £tust»ined  by  such 
TOterans  as  Mondragon,  the  hero  of  the  memorable  Bubmarine 
expeditions ;  Mendoza,  the  accomplished  cavalry  ofBcefj  diplo- 
□natist,  and  historian ;  and  Mansfeld,  of  whom  Don  Jolm  had 
tiimself  written  to  the  King  that  his  Majesty  had  not  another 
r&cei  of  such  account  in  all  the  Netherlands.^     Such  officers 
w  these,  besides  (lonzaga,  CamiUo  Monte,  Mucio  Pagano,  at 
lie  bead  of  such  troops  as  fought  that  day  under  the  baimer 


ooncOlor  of  Don  John,  expresslj  states  that  of  the  captiros  tho  greater  pta% 
fho  were  Seotck^  were  thrown  off  Namur  bridge  into  the  river,  ^'  Ac  cupti, 
nomin  magna  para^  qui  Schoti  erant>  ex  ponte  Namiirionai  m  flurium  postoa 
nacipttsti,''  iy.  294.— Compare  Haraei  Ann.,  ill  274^  when?  It  ia  «tated  that 
EL  the  prisoners  were  hanged; — "extemplo  suspendio  neoantur.' 

*   "T  qne  no  tiene  aqui  otro  hombre  de  su  estado."— Letter  of  ]>on  Jobti  to 
'hilip,  Disooun  Sommier,  p.  37,  i^pendlx. 
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of  the  Cross^  might  go  far  in  accounting  for  this  last  and  moet 
tremendous  victory  of  the  Inquisition.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  Bossu  and  Champagny  were  with  the  states'  army,  yet 
their  hearts  were  hardly  with  the  cause.  Both  had  long  been 
loyal,  and  had  earned  many  laurels  against  the  rebels,  while 
Champagny  was  still  devoutly  a  Papist,  and  wavered  painfolly 
betwe^i  his  hatred  to  heresy  and  to  Spain.  Egmont  and 
De  H^ze  were  raw^  unpractised  lads,  in  whom  genius  did  not 
come  to  supply  the  place  of  experience.  The  Commander,  De 
Gbignies,  was  a  veteran,  but  a  veteran  who  had  never  gained 
much  glory,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery, were  absent  at  the  Brussels  wedding.  The  news  of  this 
additional  massacre  inflicted  upon  a  nation,  for  which  Berghen 
and  Montigny  had  laid  down  their  lives,  was  the  nuptial 
benediction  for  Berghen's  heiress ;  for  it  was  to  the  chief  wed- 
ding guests  upon  that  occasion  that  the  disaster  was  justly 
attributed.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  states'  army  were  mainly 
mercenaries^  with  whom  the  hope  of  plunder  was  the  prevailing 
motive ;  the  chief  commanders  were  absent ;  while  those 
officers  who  were  with  the  troops  were  neither  heartily 
firiendly  to  their  own  flag,  nor  sufficiently  experienced  to  make 
it  respected* 
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— Kunidpal  revolution  in  Amsterdam — The  Princess  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Anabaptists  of  Middelburg — ^The  two  armies  inactive — ^De 
la  Noae-— Action  at  Rijnemants — John  Gasimir — ^Perverse  politics  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — ^Alen^on  in  the  Netherlands-— Portrait  of  the  Duke— ^Orange's 
position  in  r^;ard  to  him — ^Avowed  and  supposed  poUcy  of  the  French 
court— Anger  of  Elizabeth — ^Terms  arranged  between  Alen9on  and  the 
Estates — ^Renewed  negotiations  with  Don  John — Severe  terms  offered 
him — ^Interview  of  the  English  envoys  with  the  Gkxvemor — ^Despondency  of 
Don  John— Orange's  attempts  to  enforce  a  religious  peace — ^Hia  isolation  in 
sentiment — ^The  malcontent  party — Count  John  Grovemor  of  Gelderland — 
Proposed  form  of  religious  peace — ^Proclamation  to  that  effect  by  Orange, 
In  Antwerp— A  petition  in  fevor  of  the  Boman  Church  presented  by  Cham- 
pagny  and  other  Catholic  nobles  to  the  States-General — Consequent  commo- 
tion in  Bmaselfr— Champagny  and  others  imprisoned — Indolence  and  poverty 
of  the  two  armies— Blnesa  and  melancholy  of  Don  John — ^His  letters  to 
Doria,  to  Mendozai  and  to  the  King — ^Death  of  Don  John — Suspicions  of 
poison — ^Pompous  burial — ^Removal  of  his  body  to  Spain-Concluding  re- 
marks upon  his  character. 

Don  John  having  thus  vindicated  his  own  military  fame  and 
the  amazing  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms,  followed  up  his 
rictory  by  the  rapid  reduction  of  many  towns  of  second-rate 
importance.  Louvain,  Judoigne,  Tirlemont,  Aerschot,  Bou- 
rignes,  Sichem,  Nivelle,  Roeux,  Soignies,  Binch,  Beaumont, 
Walcourt,  Maubeuge,  and  Chimay,  either  submitted  to  their 

VOL.  ra.  21 
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conqueror^  or  were  taken  after  short  sieges.  The  usual 
atrocities  were  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  inhahitants  of 
towns  where  resistance  was  attempted.  The  commandant  of 
Sichem  was  hanged  out  of  his  own  window,  along  with  several 
chief  burghers  and  officers,  while  the  garrison  was  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  bodies  cast  into  the  Demer.  The  only  crime 
committed  by  these  unfortunates  was  to  have  ventured  a  blow 
or  two  in  behalf  of  the  firesides  which  they  were  employed  to 
protect.* 

In  Brussels,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  less  consternation 
excited  by  these  events  than  boundless  rage  against  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  for  the  defeat  of  Gemblours  was  attributed,  with 
justice,  to  the  intrigues  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Catholic 
magnates.  It  was  with  difficulty  tl^t  Orange,  going  about 
by  night  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  succeeded  in 
calming  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  in  preventing  them 
from  sweeping  in  a  mass  to  the  residence  of  the  leading 
nobles,  in  order  to  inffict  summary  vengeance  on  the  tiaitors. 
All  looked  to  the  Prince  as  their  only  saviour,  not  a  thon^t 
nor  a  word  being  wasted  upon  Matthias.  Not  a  voice  was 
raised  in  the  assembly  to  vindicate  the  secret  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  party,  nor  to  oppose  the  measures  which  the 
Prince  might  suggest.f  The  terrible  disaster  had  taught  the 
necessity  of  union.  All  parties  heartily  joined  in  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  place  the  capital  in  a  state  of  complete  defence, 
and  to  assemble  forthwith  new  troops  to  take  the  place  of  the 
army  just  annihilated.  The  victor  gained  nothing  by  his 
victory,  in  comparison  with  the  profit  acquired  by  the  states 
through  their  common  misfortune.    Nor  were  all  the  towns 


♦  Bor,  xiL  934,  aqq.  Hoofd,  xiiL  551.  Meteren,  viil  133.  Strada^  ix.  4tS. 
•»"  Alexander  omissa  irUempestira  henignUatej"  sajs  the  profeesed  penegynst 
of  the  Farnese  fomily — "ex  ipsa  arce  decern  palam  saspendi,  reliqnoe  (oentom 
drciter  ac  Reptaaginta)  noctu  jugulatos  ia  subjectum  amnem  projid  jnbet" 

t  Beidani  Ann.,  ii.  22.  "  Ne  quidem  habnisse  rationem  Arcfaiduds  Matthia 
sed  Orangius  eum  (populum)  subtraxit  periculo." — ^Lang^et,  Ep.  Seer.  L,  iL  p.  34t- 
Bor,  xii.  935.    Languet  ad  Sydn.,  p.  314.  317,  329. 
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AMSTERDAM. 


which  had  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Don  John  at  all 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam^  which 
now,  by  a  most  timely  arrangement,  furnished  a  rich  eompen- 
sation  to  the  national  party  for  the  disaster  of  G^mblours. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ghent  Pacification,  it  had  been 
the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  Prince,  and  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  to  recover  possession  of  this  most  imporlaut  city. 
The  wish  was  naturally  shared  by  every  true  patriot  in  the 
states-general.  It  had,  however,  been  extremely  difficult  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  "  Satisfisiction."  Every  fresh  attempt 
at  an  amicable  compromise  was  wrecked  upon  the  obstlnato 
bigotry  of  the  leading  civic  authorities.  They  would  make  no 
agreement  to  accept  the  authority  of  Orange,  except^  ae  Saint 
Aldegonde  expressed  himself,  upon  terms  which  would  enable 
them  "to  govern  their  governor.*'*  The  influence  of  the 
monks,  who  were  resident  in  large  numbers  within  the  city^ 
and  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  all  stanch  CatholicB,  had  been 
hitherto  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  efforts  made  by  the  large 
masses  of  the  Reformed  religionists  composing  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  allow  Amsterdam 
to  remain  in  this  isolated  and  hostile  attitude  to  the  rest  of 
HoDand.  The  Prince,  having  promised  to  use  no  coercion, 
and  loyally  adhering  to  his  pledge,  had  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  restrained  the  violence  of  the  Hollanders  and 
Zealanders,  who  were  determined,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to 
restore  the  capital  city  to  its  natural  place  within  hiB  etad- 
holderate.  He  had  been  obliged,  on  various  occasions,  par* 
ticularly  on  the  21st  of  October  of  the  preceding  year,  to 
address  a  most  decided  and  peremptory  letter  to  the  estates  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  forbidding  the  employment  of  hogtile 
measures  against  Amsterdam.f  His  commands  had  been 
reluctantly,  partially,  and  only  temporarily  obeyed.  The 
states  desisted  from  their  scheme  of  reducing  the  city  by 
&mine,  but  they  did  not  the  less  encourage  the  secret  and 


\ 


*  Arckiyes  et  Correepondance,  tl  11*7. 


t  Bor,  xL  S£>7.  SOS, 
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unofficial  expeditions  wliich  were  daily  set  on  foot  to  accom- 
plish the  annexation  by  a  sudden  enterprise. 

Late  in  November,  a  desperate  attempt*^  had  been  made  by- 
Colonel  Helling,  in  conjunction  with  (Jovemor  Sonoy,  to  cany 
the  city  by  surprise.  The  force  which  the  adyenturer  collected 
for  the  purpose  was  inadequate,  and  his  plans  werenmskiUuIly 
arranged.  He  was  himself  slain  in  the  streets,  at  the  y^ 
commencement  of  the  action ;  whereupon,  in  the  quamt 
language  of  the  -  contemporary  chronicler,  '^  the  hearts  of  his 
soldiers  sank  in  their  shoes,^'  and  they  evacuated  the  city 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  they  had  entered  it.f  The 
Prince  was  indignant  at  these  violent  measures,  which  retarded 
rather  than  advanced  the  desired  consummation.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  an  evil  of  immense  magnitude — this  anoma- 
lous condition  of  his  capital.  Ceaseless  schemes  were  con- 
certed by  the  municipal  and  clerical  conspirators  within  its 
walls,  and  variouslattempts  were  known,  at  di£Eerent  times,  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  Don  John,  to  inflict  a  home-thrust 
upon  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  at  the  most 
vulnerable  and  vital  point.  The  "  Satisfaction"  accepted  by 
Utrecht,^  in  the  autumn  of  1577,  had,  however,  paved  the 
way  for  the  recovery  of  Amsterdam  ;  so  that  upon  February 
the  8th,  1578,  certain  deputies  from  Utrecht  succeeded  at  last 
in  arranging  terms,  which  were  accepted  by  the  sister  city.§ 
The  basis  of  the  treaty  was,  as  usual,  the  nominal  supremacy 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  toleration  for  the  Beformed 
worship.  The  necessary  effect  would  be,  as  in  Harlem, 
Utrecht,  and  other  places,  to  establish  the  new  religion  upon 
an  entire  equality  with  the  old.  It  was  arranged  that  no 
congregations  were  to  be  disturbed  in  their  religious  exercises 
in  the  places  respectively  assigned  to  them.     Those  of  the 


•  Bor,  XL  906-908. 

f  "En  het  hort  souk  de  Boldaaden  in  do  achoon;  so  men  seid,"  eta— Bor, 
xi  908\    Hoofd,  xii.  63^,  638. 

t  Bor,  xi.  893-896. 

§  The  twenty-four  articleh  of  the  "Satisfectie"  are  g^ren  at  length  in  Bor, 
zi.  924-926.        • 
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Beformed  faith  were  to  celebrate  their  worship  without  the 
walla  They  were,  however,  to  enjoy  the  right  of  Ijurying 
their  dead  within  these  pceoincts,  and  it  is  singular  }iow  much 
importance  was  attached  at  that  day  to  a  custom^  at  which 
the  common  sentiment  and  the  common  sense  of  modem  times 
revolt  "  To  bury  our  dead  within  our  own  cities  is  a  right 
hardly  to  be  denied  to  a  dog/'  said  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;^ 
and  accordingly  this  right  was  amply  secured  by  the  new 
Satisjhction  of  Amsterdam.  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that 
the  Amerals  should  .l^e  modest,  and  attended  by  no  more  than 
twenty-four  persons  at  once.f  The  treaty  was  hailed  with 
bomidless  joy  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  countloss  bene- 
dictions  were  invoked  upon  the  "  blessed  peace-niakerej"  as 
the  Utrecht  deputies  walked  through  the  streets  of  AiBster- 
dam.^  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  triumph  thus  achieved  by 
the  national  party  far  counterbalanced  the  GovemcJr-Geaerars 
victory  at  Gemblours. 

Meantime,  the  Seigneur  de  Selles,  brother  of  the  deceased 
Noircarmes,  had  arrived  from  Spain.§  He  was  the  special 
bearer  of  a  letter  fix)m  the  King  to  the  states-general,  written 
in  reply  to  their  communications  of  the  24th  of  August  and 
8th  of  September  of  the  previous  year.  The  tone  of  the  royal 
despatch  ||  was  very  affectionate,  the  substance  such  as  entirely 
to  justify  the  whole  policy  of  Orange.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  penetrating  and  steadfast  statesman  had  been  correct  in 
refusing  to  be  moved  to  the  right  or  the  left  by  the  Bfjecious 
language  of  Philip's  former  letters,  or  by  the  apparent  frank- 
ness of  Don  John.  No  doubt  the  Governor  had  been  sincere 
in  his  desire  for  peace,  but  the  Prince  knew  very  well  his 
mcapacity  to  confer  that  blessing.  The  Prince  knew — what 
no  man  else  app^redfiilly  to  comprehend  at  that  epoch — that 
the  mortal  combat  between  the  Inquisition  and  the  Heformatioa 


*  Bor,  xi.  810*, — " die  men  scliier  den  honden  niet  en  soutlo  konnen  ontr 

seggen,"  ete^  etc. 
t  Satisfiustie,  in  Bor,  xii.  924, 92S,  Art  1 ;  also  Hoofd,  ziiL  664-fiGS. 
X  Bor,  xiL  926.  §  Bor,  xil  938.    HooGl,  xiii.  GCS, 

■  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  xiL  938. 
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was  already  fully  engaged.  The  great  battle  between  divine 
reason  and  right  divine,  on  which  the  interests  of  unborn 
generations  were  hanging,  was  to  be  fought  out,  before  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom,  on  the  plain  of  the  Netherlands. 

Orange  was  veiling  to  lay  dovm  his  arms  if  he  could  receive 
security  for  the  Eeformed  worship.  He  had  no  desire  to 
exterminate  the  ancient  religion,  but  he  meant  also  to  protect 
the  new  against  extermination.  Such  security,  he  felt,  would 
never  be  granted,  and  he  had  therefore  resolutely  refused  to 
hearken  to  Don  John,  for  he  veas  sure  that  peace  with  him 
was  impossible.  The  letters  now  produced  by  De  Selles  con- 
firmed his  positions  completely.  The  King  said  not  a  word 
concerning  the  appointment  of  a  new  governor-general,  but 
boldly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  two 
cardinal  points — ^his  royal  supremacy,  and  the  Catholic  religion 
upon  the  basis  adopted  by  his  father  ^  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth.* 

This  was  the  whole  substance  of  his  communication  :  the 
supremacy  of  royalty  and  of  papacy  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  These  cabalistic  words  were  repeated  twice  in  the 
brief  letter  to  the  estates.  They  were  repeated  five  times  in 
the  instructions  furnished  by  his  Majesty  to  De  Selles.f  The 
letter  and  the  instructions  indeed  contained  nothing  else.  Two 
simples  were  offered  for  the  cure  of  the  body  politic,  racked 
by  the  fever  and  convulsion  often  horrible  years — two  simples 
which  the  patient  could  hardly  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
reject — unlimited  despotism  and  religious  persecution.  The 
whole  matter  lay  in  a  nut-shell,  but  it  was  a  nut-shell  which 
enclosed  the  flaming  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  their 
scaffolds,  gibbets,  racks,  and  funeral  piles.  The  Prince  and 
the  states-general  spumed  such  pacific  overtures,  and  preferred 
rather  to  gird  themselves  for  the  combat. 

That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  Don 


*  Letter  of  the  Kingi  December  18,  1577,  in  Bor,  xil  938. 
f  Hie  instructions  are  likewise  in  Bor,  zii.  939. 
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John,  immediately  after  receiving  the  lettePj  iasued  a  procla^ 
mation  to  enforce  the  King's  command.  He  mentioned  it 
as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  states-general  had  long  ago 
sworn  the  maintenance  of  the  two  points  of  royal  and  Catholic 
SQpremacy,  according  to  the  practice  under  the  Emperor 
Charles.*  The  states  instantly  puhlished  an  indignant  re- 
joinder, affirming  the  indisputahle  truth,  that  they  had  ewom 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent  Pacificationj  and  proclaiming 
the  assertion  of  Don  John  an  in&moos  falsehood.  It  was  an 
outrage  upon  common  sense,  they  said,  that  the  Ghent  treaty 
could  be  tortured  into  sanctioning  the  placards  and  the  Inqui- 
sition, evils  which  that  sacred  instrument  had  been  expressly 
intended  to  crush.f 

A  letter  was  then  formally  addressed  t*>  his  Majesty,  in  the 
name  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  and  of  the  eatatea,  domandiag 
the  recal  of  Don  John  and  the  maintt^nance  of  the  Ghent 
Pacification.^  De  Belles,  in  reply,  sent  a  brief,  deprecafcoiy 
paper,  enclosing  a  note  from  Don  Johiij  which  the  envoy 
acknowledged  might  seem  somewhat  hart^h  in  its  expreBsions. 
The  letter  contained,  indeed,  a  sufficiently  fierce  and  peremp- 
tory summons  to  the  states  to  obey  the  King's  commands 
with  r^ard  to  the  system  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  according  to 
their  previous  agreement,  together  with  a  violent  declaration 
of  the  Governor's  displeasure  that  they  had  dared  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  foreign  princes.§  On  the  18th  of  Pebruary  came  a 
proposition  fiom  De  Selles  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 
place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Don  John,  while  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  alone  and  without  arms,  would  come  before  the 
assembly,  to  negotiate  with  them  upon  iheMe  matters.!]  The 
reply  returned  by  the  states-general  to  this  absurd  suggea- 
tion  expressed  their  regret  that  the  mn  of  the  Duchess 
Margfiret  should  have  taken  part  with  the  eneroy  of  the 
Netherlanders,  complained  of  the  bull  by  which  the  Pope  had 
invited  war  against  them  as  if  they  had  been  Saracens^  re* 


*  Proclamation,  or  Letters  Patent,  in  Bor,  xii.  940« 
t  Bor,  xil  939,  940.  t  ^^  ^or^  lii.  940, 

§  Bor,  zil  940,  941.  |  la  Bor,  xil  U2, 
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peated  their  most  tmanswerabld  argument — ^that  the  Ghent 
Pacification  had  establiflhed  a  system  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  existed  under  Charles  the  Fifth — and  afi&imed  their 
resolution  never  more  to  submit  to  Spanish  armies,  executioneiB, 
edicts,  or  inquisitions,  and  never  more  to  return  to  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Alva.*    To  this  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence succeeded  a  war  of  words  and  of  pamphlets,  some  of 
them  very  inflammatory  and  very  eloquent.    Meantime,  the 
preparations  for  active  hostilities  were  proceeding  daily.    The 
Prince  of   Orange,   through    his    envoys  in    En^and,  had 
arranged  for  subsidies  in  the  coming    campaign,  and  for 
troops  which  were  to  be  led  to  the  Netherlands,  under  Duke 
Casimir  of  the  palatinate.    He  sent  commissionerB  through 
the  provinces  to  raise  the  respective  contributions  agreed 
upon,  besides  an  extraordinary  quota  of  four  hundred  thousand 
guilders  monthly.    He  also  negotiated  a  loan  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  guilders  from  the  citizens  of  Antvrerp.  Many 
new  taxes  were  imposed  by  his  direction,  both  upon  income  and 
upon  consumption.    By  his  advice,  however,  and  with  the  c<m- 
sent  of  the  states-general,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeahmd 
held  no  community  of  burthens  with  the  other  provinces,  bit 
of  their  own  £ree  vtIU  contributed  more  than  the  sums  for 
which  they  would  have   been  assessed.     Mr.  Leyton,  who 
was  about  to  return  ftom  his  unsuccessful  mission  fiom  Eliza- 
beth to  Don  John,  was  requested  by  the  states-general  to 
convey  to  her  Majesty  a  &ithful  report  of  the  recent  corres- 
pondence, and  especially  of  the  language  held  by  the  (Joveraor- 
G-eneral.    He  was  also  urged  to  use  his  influence  withAe 
Queen,  to  the  end  that  her  promises  of  assistance  might  he 
q^eedily  fulfilled.t 

Troops  vfrere  rapidly  enrolled,  and  again,  by  the  same  honest 
but  mistaken  policy,  the  chief  offices  were  conferred  upon  the 
great  nobles — ^Aerschot,  Champagny,  Bossu,  Egmont,  Lahin, 
the  Viscount  of  Ghent,  Baron  de  Ville,  and  many  others, 


^  Letter  of  Btatee-general,  FeU  28,  1578,  in  Bor,  xil  942,  sqq. 
t  Bor,  ziL  948,  949. 
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noet  of  iFhom  were  to  desert  the  canse  iu  the  hour  of  its  need* 
Oq  the  other  hand,  Don  John  was  proceeding  with  his  military 
preparations  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  King  had  recently 
FumiBhed  him  with  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  doUars^ 
ud  had  promised  to  provide  him  with  two  hundred  thousand 
mope,  monthly.  With  these  funds  his  Majesty  estimated  that 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  sixteen  thousand  eavalry,  and 
fchirty  pieces  of  artillery,  could  be  levied  and  kept  on  foot.  If 
more  remittances  should  prove  to  be  necessary,  it  was  promised 
that  they  should  be  forthcoming.^ 

This  was  the  result  of  many  earnest  remonstrances  made  by 
the  Governor  concerning  the  dilatory  policy  of  the  King. 
Wearied  with  being  constantly  ordered  **  to  blow  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath/'f  he  had  insisted  that  his  Majesty 
should  select  the  hot  or  the  cold,  and  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  choice.  For  himself^  Don  John  assured 
his  brother  that  the  hottest  measures  were  most  to  his  taste^ 
and  most  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Fire  and  sword  could  alone 
save  the  royal  authority,  for  all  the  provinces  had  '^  abandoned 
themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  greatest  heretic  and  iyimit 
that  prince  ever  had  for  vassal.''^  Unceasing  had  been  the 
complaints  and  entreaties  of  the  Captain-Gcneralj  called  forth 
by  the  apathy  or  irresolution  of  Phihp.  It  was  only  by 
Bssuring  him  that  the  Netherlands  actually  belonged  to 
Orange,  that  the  monarch  could  be  aroused.  ^'  Bis  they  are, 
and  none  other's,"§  said  the  Governor,  dolefully.  The  King 
had  accordingly  sent  back  De  Billy,  Don  John's  envoy,  with 
decided  injunctions  to  use  force  and  energy  to  put  down  the 
revolt  at  once,  and  with  an  intimation  that  funds  might  be 
thenceforth  more  regularly  depended  upon,  as  the  Indian  Seets 


*  Letter  of  Philip,  in  Cabrera^  zii.  975 

f  '*Sin  encargar  me  que  aoplo  fHo  j  caliente,  porqac  no  Id  comporta  el  neg^odcv 
dno  que  bien  lo  uno  6  lo  otro,**  etc.,  etc. — Carta  del  &  D.  Jaan  al  Rejj  mono 
propria,  MS  Bib.  de  Bonrg^  N«.  xrii.  386. 

t  "  Estas  gentes  sean  dado  j  entregado  ya  de  todo  panto  a  k  obodiencui  y 
nicesion  del  major  herese  y  tirazmo  que  truvo  nunca  prinpipo  por  raaflllo/'— Ibid, 

§  " Solamente  del  P.  de  Oranzes,  que  suyoe  son  j  no  do  otro^^  etc — 

bid. 
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were  expected  in  July.  Philip  also  advised  his  brother  to  em- 
ploy a  portion  of  his  money  in  purchasing  the  goTemors  and 
principal  persons  who  controlled  the  cities  and  other  strong 
places  belonging  to  the  states.^ 

Meantime,  Don  John  thundered  forth  a  manifesto  which  had 
been  recently  prepared  in  Madrid,  by  which  the  estates,  both 
general  and  particular,  were  ordered  forthwith  to  separate,  and 
forbidden  to  assemble  again,  except  by  especial  licence.  Afi 
commissions,  civil  or  military,  granted  by  states'  authority, 
were  moreover  annulled,  together  with  a  general  prohibition  of 
any  act  of  obedience  to  such  functionaries,  and  of  contribution 
to  any  imposts  which  might  be  levied  by  their  authority.f 
Such  thunders  were  now  comparatively  harmless,  for  the  states 
had  taken  their  course,  and  were  busily  engaged,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  arming  for  the  conflict.  Saint  Aldegonde  was 
deputed  to  attend  the  Imperial  diet,  then  in  session  at  Wonns, 
where  he  delivered  an  oration,  which  was  very  celebrated  in 
its  day  as  a  composition,  but  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
produced  much  practical  effect.  The  current  was  setting  hard 
in  Germany  against  the  Reformed  religion  and  against  the 
Netherland  cause,  the  Augsburg  Confessionists  showing  hardly 
more  sympathy  with  Dutch  Calvinists  than  with  Spanish 
Papists.^ 

Envoys  from  Don  John  also  attended  the  diet,  and  requested 
Saint  Aldegonde  to  ftumish  them  with  a  copy  of  his  oration. 
This  he  declined  to  do.  While  in  Germany,  Saint  Aldegonde 
was  informed  by  John  Casimir  that  Duke  Charles  of  Sweden 
had  been  solicited  to  furnish  certain  ships  of  war  for  a  con- 
templated operation  against  Amsterdam.§  The  Duke  had 
himself  given  information  of  this  plot  to  the  Prince  Palatine. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  Saint  Aldegonde  should  forth- 
with despatch  the  intelligence  to  his  friends  in  the  Nether- 


*  Letter  of  Don  John,  MS.  Bib.  de  Bourg. — Compare  Cabrera,  xii.  91$, 
f  Proclamation    in   Bor,  xiL   946,   941 — Compare  Cabrera,   xiL  978,  679; 
Hoofd,  xii.  660. 

t  Bor,  xii  953-960.  '         §  Bor,  xii.  962.    HooW,  xiil  665. 
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lands,  warning  them  of  the  dangers  still  to  be  apprehended 
&om  the  machinations  of  the  Catholic  agents  and  functiona- 
ries in  Amsterdam ;  for  although  the  Beformatioti  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  that  important  city  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Satisfaction,  yet  the  magistracy  remained  Catholic,*^ 

William  Bardez,  son  of  a  former  high-sheriffj  a  warm  parti- 
san of  Orange  and  of  the  "religion,"  had  already  determined 
to  overthrow  that  magistracy  and  to  expel  tlie  friars  who  in- 
fested the  city.  The  recent  information  despatched  by  Saint 
Aldegonde  confirmed  him  in  his  purpose,  Ther©  had  been 
much  wrangUng  between  the  Popish  functionaries  and  those  of 
the'  Reformed  religion  concerning,  the  constitution  of  the 
burgher  guard.  The  Calvinists  could  feel  no  security  for  their 
own  lives,  or  the  repose  of  the  conunonwealtb  of  Holland^  utiless 
they  were  themselves  allowed  a  full  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  important  bands.  They  were,  moreover, 
dissatisfied  with  the  assignment  which  had  h^en  made  of  the 
churchyards  to  the  members  of  their  communion.  These  causes 
of  discord  had  maintained  a  general  irritation  among  the  body 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  now  used  as  pretexts  by  Bardex 
for  his  design.  He  knew  the  city  to  be  ripe  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  magistracy,  and  he  had  arranged  with  Governor  Sonoy 
tor  be  furnished  with  a  siifficient  number  of  well-tried  soldiers, 
who  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  houses  of  the  confederates.  A 
large  number  of  citizens  were  also  ready  to  appear  at  bis  bid- 
ding with  arms  in  their  hands.t 

On  the  24th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Sonoy,  begging  him  to 
bold  himself  in  readiness,  as  all  was  prepared  within  the  city« 
At  the  same  time,  he  requested  the  governor  to  send  htm 
forthwith  a  "morion  and  a  buckler  of  proof ;"  for  he  intended 
to  see  the  matter  fairly  through.^  Sonoy  answered  encourag- 
ingly, and  sent  him  the  armor,  as  directed.  On  the  2Sth  of 
May,  Bardez,  with  four  confederates,  went  to  the  council-room, 


♦  Bor,  xU.  962. 

t  Ibid.,  xlL  953.    Hoofd,  xiR  669.    Wagenaer,  Yo^l.  HIst.f  tII  SOS. 

%  Bor,  ziL  963.    Hoofd,  ziii.  570. 
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to  remcmstrate  with  the  senate  conceming  the  grievancei 
whicli  had  been  so  often  discussed.    At  about  mid-day/ime 
of  the  confederates^  upon  leaving  the  coundl-ioom,  steffpA 
out  for  a  moment  upon  the  balcony,  which  looked  towanb  the 
public  square.    Standing  there  for  a  moment,  he  giavefy 
removed  his  hat,  and  then  as  gravely  replaced  it  upon  his  head. 
This  was  a  preconcerted  signal    At  the  next  instant  a  sailor 
was  seen  to  rush  across  the  squiure,  waving  a  &Bug  in  bothhsods. 
"  All  ye  who  love  the  Prince  of  Orange,  take  heart  and  Mow 
me  !"  he  shouted.^    In  a  moment  the  square  was  alive.    8d- 
diers  and  armed  dtizens  suddenly  sprang  forth,  as  if  fiDm  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.    BaixLez  led  a  strong  force  directly  mto 
the  council-chamber,  and  arrested  every  one  of  the  astomcbed 
magistrates.    At  the  same  time,  his  confederates  had  scomed 
the  town  and  taken  every  firiar  in  the  city  into  custody.  Monb 
and  senators  were  then  marched  solemnly  down  towards  the 
quay,  where  a  vessel  was  in  readiness  to  receive  them.    ^'To 
the  gallows  with  them — to  the  gallows  with  them  !'^  shouted 
the  populace,  as  they  passed  along.    ^^  To  the  gibbet,  whitha 
they  have  brought  many  a  good  fellow  before  his  time  I" 
Such  were  the  openly  expressed  desires  of  their  fellow-^sitizeDS, 
as  these  dignitaries  and  holy  men  proceeded  to  what  tiiey  be- 
lieved their  doom.    Although  treated  respectfully  by  those 
who  guarded  them^  they  were  fiHed  with  trepid^ion,  for  they 
believed  the  execrations  of  the  populace  the  harbing^  of 
their  fate.    As  they  entered  the  vessel,  they  felt  conTinoed 
that  a  watery  death  had  been  substituted  for  tiie  gibbet.  Poor 
old  Heinrich  Dirckzoon,  ex-burgomaster,  paliietically  rejected 
a  couple  of  clean  shirts  which  his  careful  wife  had  sent  him  by 
the  hands  of  the  housemaid.     ^^  Take  them  away ;  take  them 
home  again,''  said  the  rueful  burgomaster ;  ^^  I  shall  never  need 
clean  shirts  again  in  this  world."f    He  entertained  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  captors  to  scuttle  the  vessel  as 


*  Hoofd,  xiiL  571.    Wagenaer,  yii.  206. 
t  WageDaer,  yii,  207. 
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Boon  as  they  had  put  a  little  ont  to  sea^  and  m  to  l^ave  them 
to  their  fate.  No  such  tragic  end  was  contemplated^  howevi^^ 
Emd,  in  fact,  never  was  a  complete  municipal  revolution  accom- 
plished in  so  good-natured  and  jocose  a  manner.  The  Catholic 
magistrates  and  fiiars  escaped  with  their  fright.  They  were 
simply  turned  out  of  town,  and  forhidden,  for  their  livef^j  ever  to 
come  back  again.  After  the  vessel  had  praceeded  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  they  were  all  landed  high  and  dry  upon  a 
dyke,  and  so  left  unharmed  within  the  open  country,^ 

A  new  board  of  magistrates,  of  which  stout  William  Bardez 
was  one,  was  soon  appointed ;  the  train-bands  were  reotgan- 
ised,  and  the  churches  thrown  open  to  the  Beformed  worship 
— ^to  the  exclusion,  at  first,  of  the  Catholics,  This  was  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  the  Ghent  treaty,  and  to  the  recent  Satis- 
fEM^tion ;  it  was  also  highly  repugnant  to  the  opinions  of 
Orange.  After  a  short  time,  accordin^y,  the  Catholics  were 
again  allowed  access  to  the  churches,  but  the  tables  bad  now 
been  turned  for  ever  in  the  capital  of  Holland,  and  the  Befor- 
mation  was  an  established  fact  throughout  that  little  province* 

Similar  events  occurring  upon  the  following  day  at  Harlem, 
accompanied  with  some  bloodshed — ^for  whiehj  however,  the 
perpetrator  was  punished  with  death — opened  the  great  church 
of  that  city  to  the  Reformed  congregations,  and  closed  them 
for  a  time  to  the  Catholics.f 

Thus,  the  cause  of  the  new  religion  was  triumphant  in  Hoi- 
land  and  Zealand,  while  it  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides 
through  the  other  provinces.  Public  preaching  was  of  daily 
occurrence  everywhere.  On  a  single  Sunday,  fifteen  different 
ministers  of  the  Beformed  religion  preached  in  different  places 
in  Antwerp. J  "  Do  you  think  this  can  be  put  down  ?"  said 
Orange  to  the  remonstrating  burgomaster  of  that  city.  "  Tia 
for  you  to  repress  it,"  said  the  functional  ^  *^  I  grant  your 
Highness  full  power  to  do  so."     "  And  do  you  think/'  replied 


*  Hoofd,  xiiL  571.    Bor,  xiL  968.    Wagenasr,  vil  SOT. 
t  Bor,  xii.  953.    Hoofd,  xiii.  572.    Wagenaer,  nl  309,  21(\ 
t  Bor,  Hoofil,  ubi  sup. 
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the  Prince,  ^^  that  I  can  do  at  this  late  moment,  what  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  imahle  to  accomplish  in  the  veiy  plenitade 
of  his  power  ?"*  At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  rebuke  his  own  Church  fw 
practising  persecution  in  her  turn.  Again  he  lifted  his  com- 
manding voice  in  behalf  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Middelborg. 
He  reminded  the  magistrates  of  that  city  that  these  peaceful 
burghers  were  always  perfectly  willing  to  bear  their  part  in 
all  the  common  burthens,  that  their  word  was  as  good  as  thdi 
oath,  and  that  as  to  the  matter  of  military  service,  although 
their  principles  forbade  them  to  bear  arms,  they  had  ever  been 
ready  to  provide  and  pay  for  substitutes.  "  We  declare  to 
yot^  therefore,"  said  he,  ^Hhat  you  have  no  right  to  trouble 
yourselves  with  any  man's  conscience,  so  long  aa  nolhing  is 
done  to  cause  private  harm  or  public  scandal  We  therefore 
expressly  ordain  that  you  desist  from  molesting  these  Baptists^ 
firom  offering  hindrance  to  their  handicraft  and  daily  trade, 
by  which  they  can  earn  bre€id  for  their  wives  and  children,  and 
that  you  permit  them  henceforth  to  open  their  shops  and  to 
do  their  work,  according  to  the  custom  of  former  days.  Be- 
ware, therefore,  of  disobedience  and  of  resistance  to  the  ordi- 
nance which  we  now  establish."f 

Meantime,  the  armies  on  both  sides  had  been  assembled,  and 
had  been  moving  towards  each  other.  Don  John  was  at  the 
head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  troops,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans.^  The  states'  army 
hardly  numbered  eighteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  under  the  famous  Fran5ois  de  la  None,  sumamed 
Bras  de  FeVy  who  had  been  recently  appointed  Marfchal  de 
Oampy  and,  under  Count  Bossu,  coiimiander-in*chief.§    The 


*  Langaeti,  Ep.  ad  Aug.  Sax.,  ep.  147,  p.  744. 

f  This  letter  of  the  Prince  to  the  Calyinist  authorities  of  Middelbnrg  is  given 
by  Bor,  zil  993,  and  hy  Brandt,  Hist  der  ReC,  L  609,  610. 

}  Bor,  xil  987.  Meteren,  viiL  140.  Strada^  Bentivoglio,  and  others  allow 
only  sixteen  or  serenteen  thousand  men.— -Compare  Hoofd,  xiii.  581. 

§  Hoofd,  xiii  681. 
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muBter-place  of  the  provincial  forces  was  in  the  plains  between 
Herenthals  and  Lier.  At  this  point  they  expected  to  be  re- 
inforced by  Duke  Casimir,  who  had  been,  since  the  early  part 
of  the  summer)  in  the  country  of  Zutfen,  but  who  was  fltiil 
remaining  there  inglorious  and  inactive^  until  he  could  be  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  advance-money  to  his  troops.^ 

Don  John  was  determined  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  states' 
army,  before  Duke  Casimir,  with  his  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans, should  effect  his  juncture  with  Bossu.  The  Governor 
therefore  crossed  the  Demer,  near  Aerschot,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  offered  battle,  day  after  day,  to  the  enemy.  A 
series  of  indecisive  skirmishes  was  the  result,  in  the  last  of 
which,  near  Rijnemants,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the  royalists 
were  worsted  and  obliged  to  retire,  after  a  desultory  action  of 
nearly  eight  hours,  leaving  a  thousand  dead  upon  the  field.f 
Their  offer  of  "  double  or  quits,"  the  following  morning  was 
steadily  refused  by  Bossu,  who,  secure  within  his  intrench- 
ments,  was  not  to  be  induced  at  that  moment  to  encounter 
the  chances  of  a  general  engagement.  For  this  he  was 
severely  blamed  by  the  more  violent  of  the  national  party  J 
His  patriotism,  which  was  of  such  recent  origin,  was  vehe- 
mently suspected  ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred  not  lon^; 
afterwards,  was  supposed  to  have  alone  prevented  his  deserting 
the  states  to  fight  again  under  Spanish  colours.  These  suspi- 
cions were  probably  unjust.  Bossu's  truth  of  character  had 
been  as  universally  recognized  as  was  his  signal  bravery.    If 


*  Hoofd,  xiii.  581.    Bor,  xii.  987.    Strada^  x.  491. 

t  Bor,  xil  987.  Meteren,  TiiL  140.  Hoofii,  xiil  683. — The  Spaniardfl; 
however,  only  allow  twenty  killed  and  fifty  wounded. — Compare  Hoofd,  ubi 
sap.  Not  the  least  picturesque  feature  in  this  celebrated  action  is  one  reported 
hy  Strada  The  heat  of  the  day  was  so  oppressive  that  a  band  of  Scotch  vctc^ 
rans  under  Robert  Stuart  thought  it  more  comfortable  to  strip  themselves  to 
their  shirts ;  and,-  at  last,  as  the  weather  and  the  skirmish  grew  hotter,  to  lay 
aside  even  those  integuments,  and  to  fight  all  day  long,  in  the  costume  of  ancient 
PSctB. — Strada^  x.  497.  The  date  of  the  battle  in  Strada,  and  in  Bentivoglio,  x. 
213,  is  the  first  of  August  The  same  date  is  given  by  Hoofd.  Bor  says  Slst 
of  July. 

X  Bor,  xiL  987.    Hoofd.  ziii.  584. 
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he  reftised  upon  this  occasion  a  general  battle,  those  who  le- 
flected  upon  the  usual  results  to  the  patriot  banner  of  sudi 
engagements,  might  confess,  perhaps,  that  one  disaster  the 
more  had  been  avoided.  Don  John,  finding  it  impossiUe  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  to  achieve  another  G^emblours  vic- 
tory, fell  back  again  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur.* 

The  states^  forces  remained  waiting  for  the  long-promised 
succor  of  John  Casimir.  It  was  the  26th  of  August,  how- 
ever, before  the  Duke  led  his  twelve  thousand  men  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mechlin,  where  Bossu  was  encunpecLf 
This  young  prince  possessed  neither  the  ability  nor  the  gene- 
rosity which  were  requisite  for  the  heroic  part  which  he  was 
ambitious  to  perform  in  the  Netherland  drama.  He  was 
inspired  by  a  vague  idea  of  personal  aggrandizement,  althou^ 
he  professed  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  deference  to  William 
of  Orange.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  he  and  the  Prinde 
"  should  be  but  two  heads  under  one  hat ;"%  but  he  would 
have  done  well  to  ask  himself  whether  his  own  contributicm  to 
this  partnership  of  brains  would  very  much  enrich  the  silent 
statesman.  Orange  himself  regarded  him  with  respectful  ccm- 
tempt,  and  considered  his  iaterference  with  Netherland  mat- 
ters but  as  an  additional  element  of  mischief.  The  Duke's 
right  hand  man,  however,  Peter  Peutterich,  the  "equestrian 
doctor" — as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  called  him — equally  skilful  wiik 
the  sword  as  with  the  pen,  had  succeeded,  while  on  a  misooiL 
to  England,  in  acquiring  the  Queen's  &vor  for  his  master.§ 
To  Casimir,  therefore,  had  been  entrusted  the  command  of  the 
levies,  and  the  principal  expenditure  of  the  subsidies  which  she 
had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  states.  Upon  Casimir  she 
relied,  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  who,  as 
she  knew,  had  already  entered  the  provinces  at  the  secret 
solicitation  of  a  large  faction  among  the  nobles.  She  had  as 
much  confidence  as  ever  in  Orange,  but  she  imagined  herself 
to  be  strengthening  his  cause  by  providing  him  with  such  a 


*  Bor,  xiL  987.    Hoofd,  xiiL  684.  f  Bor,  xiL  997. 

X  Archivee  de  la  Maison  d'Orapge,  vL  377. 

§  Groen  v.  Prinat,  Archives,  etc.,  vi.  376,  377,  note  1. 
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ieatenant.  Casimir's  immediate  friends  had  but  little  re- 
pect  for  his  abilities.  His  father-in-law,  Aagustus  of  SaxoDjj 
Ud  not  approve  his  expedition.  The  Landgrave  William^  to 
^hom  he  wrote  for  comisel,  answered,  in  his  quaint  manner^ 
;hat  it  was  always  difficult  for  one  friend  to  advise  another  in 
;hree  matters — to  wit,  in  taking  a  wife,  going  to  sea,  and  going 
10  war ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  despite  the  ancient  proverb,  he 
MTould  assume  the  responsibility  of  warning  Casimir  not  to 
plunge  into  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  "  confuBum  chaos  of 
Netherland  politics."  The  Duke  felt  no  inclination,  however, 
to  take  the  advice  which  he  had  solicited.  He  had  been  etung 
l)y  the  sarcasm  which  Alva  had  once  uttered,  that  the  Gkrman 
[)otentates  carried  plenty  of  Uons,  dragons,  eagles,  and  griffios 
m  their  shields ;  but  that  these  ferocious  animals  were  not 
^ven  to  bitii^  or  scratching.  He  was  therefore  disponed, 
>nce  for  all,  to  show  that  the  teeth  and  claws  of  Glerman 
princes  could  still  be  dangerous.  Unfortunately,  he  waB 
lestined  to  add  a  fresh  element  of  confusion  to  the  chaos^  and 
to  furnish  rather  a  proof  than  a  refutation  of  the  correctness 
[)f  Alva's  ^be.* 

This  was  the  hero  who  was  now  thrust,  head  and  shoulders 
M  it  were,  into  the  entangled  affiiirs  of  the  Netherlanders, 
ind  it  was  Elizabeth  of  England,  more  than  ever  alarmed  at  the 
schemes  of  Alengon,  who  had  pushed  forward  this  ProteBtant 
champion,  notwithstanding  the  disinclination  of  Orange. 

The  Queen  was  right  in  her  uneasiness  respecting  the 
French  prince.  The  Catholic  nobles,  relying  upon  the  strong 
feeling  still  rife  throughout  the  Walloon  coimtry  against  the 
Beformed  religion,  and  inflamed  more  than  ever  by  their 
repugnance  to  Orange,  whose  genius  threw  them  so  completely 


*  Meteren,  yiu.  140.  Hoofd,  xiiL  684.  Groen  y.  Prinst^  ArchiTeSj  otc., 
rl  376,  note.  "  Dann,  zu  weib  nehmen,  Uber  mehr  sohiffen,  undt  zum  Krieg^ 
^ein  freundt  dem  andern,  dem  gemeynen  Sprichwortt  nach,  rathen,"  etc.^^ 
Letter  of  Landgrave  WiUiam,  Archives  de  la  Maison  d^Orange,  vi  31 T,  He 
idds  that  tile  Netherlanders  were  a  wfld,  godless,  and  irresponsible  crew, 
leitber  attached  to  the  true  religion,  nor  havmg  any  real  regard  for  the  Prince, 
?tc,  etc.— nnd.    See  abo  Archiyes  et  Correspondaaoe,  yl  300  and  427. 

VOL.  m.  22 
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into  the  shade^  had  alieady  drawn  closer  to  the  Duke.  The 
same  influences  were  at  work  to  introduce  Alengon,  which* 
had  formerly  been  employed  to  bring  Matthias  from  Yieooa 
Now  that  the  Archduke^  who  was  to  have  been  the  rival;  had 
become  the  dependent  of  William,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  son  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Orange  himself  havmg 
always  kept  the  Duke  in  reserve,  as  an  instrument  to  oye^ 
come  the  political  coquetry  of  Elizabeth.  That  great  PrinceaB 
never  manifested  less  greatness  than  in  her  earlier  and  most 
tormenting  connexion  with  the  Netherlands.  Having  allured 
them  for  years  with  bright  but  changeful  face,  she  still  looked 
coldly  down  upon  the  desolate  sea  where  they  were  drifting. 
She  had  promised  much  ;  her  performance  had  been  nothing. 
Her  jealousy  of  French  influence  had  at  length  been  turned 
to  account ;  a  subsidy  and  a  levy  extorted  ftom  her  fears. 
Her  ministers  and  i»'ominent  advisers  were  one  and  all  in  faror 
of  an  open  and  generous  support  to  the  provinces.  Walaing- 
ham,  Burleigh,  Knollys,  Davidson,  Sidney,  Leicester,  Fleet- 
wood, Wilson,  all  desired  that  she  should  frankly  espouae 
their  cause.  A  bold  policy  they  believed  to  be  the  only  pro- 
dent  one  in  this  case  ;  yet  the  Queen  considered  it  sagacious 
to  despatch  envoys  both  to  Philip  and  to  Don  John,  as  if  after 
what  they  knew  of  her  secret  practices,  such  missions  could 
effect  any  useful  purpose.  Better,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  honest  and  intrepid  statesmen  of  England,  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  at  once  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  than 
to  shuffle  and  palter  until  the  dreaded  rival  should  cross  the 
fix)ntier.  A  French  Netherlands  they  considered  even  more 
dangerous  than  a  Spanish,  and  Elizabeth  partook  of  their  sen- 
timents, although  incapable  of  their  promptness.  With  the 
perverseness  which  was  the  chief  blot  upon  her  character,  she 
was  pleased  that  the  Duke  should  be  still  a  danger  fer 
her  hand,  even  while  she  was  intriguing  against  his  political 
hopes.*    She  listened  with  undisguised  rapture  to  his  propo- 


*  See,  for  example,  a  letter  flrom  Sir  Amiaa  Pavlet  to  the  Earl  of  Leiceflter,  ia 
Groen  v.  PrioBt,  vi.  421-428. 
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sals  of  lore,  while  she  was  secietly  thwarting  the  plans  of  hm 
ambition. 

MeaQwhile,  Alen9on  had  arrived  at  MonSj  and  we  have  seem 
siitadj  the  feminine  adroitness  with  which  hie  sister  of 
Kavarre  had  prepared  his  entrance.  Not  in  vam  had  she 
cajoled  the  commandant  of  Cambray  citadel  ;  not  idly  had 
she  led  captive  the  hearts  of  Lalain  and  hiH  Countegs,  thus 
secoring  the  important  province  of  Hainaalt  for  the  Dnke. 
Bon  John  might,  indeed,  gnash  his  teeth  with  rage,  as  he 
marked  the  result  of  all  the  feasting  and  flattery,  the  piping 
and  dancing  at  Namnr. 

Francis  Duke  of  Alengon,  and — since  the  accession  of  hit 
brother  Henry  to  the  French  throne — Duke  of  Anjou  was^  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  despicable  personage  who  had  ever  entered 
the  Netherlands.  His  previous  career  at  home  had  been  bo  fla- 
grantly false  that  he  had  forfeited  the  esteem  of  ever)^  honest 
man  in  Europe,  OathoUc  or  Lutheran,  Huguenot  or  Maleon^ 
tent.  The  world  has  long  known  his  character.  History  will 
ahrajns  retain  him  as  an  example,  to  show  mankind  the 
amount  of  mischief  which  may  be  perpetrated  by  a  prince, 
ferocious  without  courage,  ambitious  without  talent,  and 
bigoted  without  opinions.  Incapable  of  reli^ous  convictions 
himself,  he  had  alternately  aspired  to  be  a  commander  of 
Catholic  and  of  Huguenot  sealots,  and  he  had  acquired  nothing 
by  his  vacillating  course,  save  the  entire  contempt  of  all  parties 
and  of  bodi  religions.  Scared  from  the  side  of  Navarre  and 
CondS  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  "  leagne/'  fearing  to 
forfeit  the  succession  to  the  throne,  unless  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  court,  he  had  recently  resumed  his  place  among  the 
Catholic  commanders.  Nothing  was  easier  for  him  than  to 
return  shamelessly  to  a  party  which  he  had  shamelessly 
deserted,  save  perhaps  to  betray  it  again,  should  his  interest 
prompt  him  to  do  so,  on  the  morrow.  Since  the  peace  of 
1576,  it  had  been  evident  that  the  Protestants  could  not  count 
upon  his  friendship,  and  he  had  soon  afterwards  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army  which  was  besieging  the  Huguenota  of 
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Issoire.^  He  sooght  to  atone  for  haTing  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  new  religion  by  the  barbarity  with  which  he  now 
persecuted  its  votaries.  When  Issoire  fell  into  his  hands,  the 
luckless  city  was  spared  none  of  the  misery  which  can  be 
inflicted  by  a  brutal  and  frenzied  soldiery.  Its  men  were 
butchered,  its  females  outraged,  its  property  plundered  with  a 
thoroughness  which  rivalled  the  Netherland  practice  of  Alva, 
or  Frederic  Toledo,  or  Julian  Romero.  The  town  was  sacked 
and  burned  to  ashes  by  furious  Catholics,  under  the  command 
of  Francis  Alen9on,  tdmost  at  the  very  moment  when  his  &ir 
sister,  Margaret,  was  preparing  the  way  in  the  Netherlands  for 
the  fresh  treasonf  which  he  already  meditated  to  the  Catholic 
cause.  The  treaty  of  Bergerac,  signed  in  the  autumn  of 
1577,  j:  again  restored  a  semblance  of  repose  to  France,  and 
again  afforded  an  opportunity  for  Alen9on  to  change  his 
politics,  and  what  he  called  his  religion.  Becking  with  the  blood 
of  the  Protestants  of  Issoire,  he  was  now  at  leisure  to  i^ew 
his  dalliance  with  the  Queen  of  Protestant  England,  and  to 
resume  his  correspondence  with  the  great  chieftain  of  the 
Beformation  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  perhaps  an  impeachment  upon  the  perspicacity  of 
Orange,  that  he  could  tolerate  this  nuschievous  and  worth- 
less "  son  of  France,"  even  for  the  grave  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced him.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
only  intended  to  keep  him  in  reserve,  for  the  purpose  of 
irritating  the  jealousy  and  quickening  the  friendship  of  the 
English  Queen.  Those  who  see  anything  tortuous  in  such 
politics  must  beware  of  judging  the  intriguing  age  of  Philip 
and  Catherine  de'  Medici  by  the  higher  standard  of  later, 
and  possibly  more  candid  times.  It  had  been  puerile  for 
a  man  of  William  the  Silent's  resources,  to  allow  himself 
to  be  outwitted  by  the  intrigues  of  all  the  courts  and 
cabinets  in  Europe.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
if  he  alone  could  guide  himself  and  his  country  through  the 


*  Be  Thoti,  TiL  llr.  IxiiL    M^oires  de  Maig.  de  Yalois,  lir.  iL 

f  But  three  men  were  spared,  aooording  todeThop,  vil  602,  lir.ldiL 

t  De  Thou,  tU.  629,  Uv.  Ixir. 
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perplexing  labyrmth  in  which  they  were  involved,  it  was  be- 
cause lie  held  in  his  hand  the  clue  of  an  honest  purpose. 
His  position  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  had  now  be- 
come sufficiently  complicated,  for  the  tiger  that  he  had  led  in 
a  chain  had  been  secretly  unloosed  by  those  who  meant  mis- 
chief. In  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  the  aristocratic 
and  Catholic  party  in  the  states-general  had  opened  their  com- 
munications with  a  prince,  by  whom  they  hoped  to  be  indem- 
nified for  their  previous  defeat. 

The  ill  effects  of  Elizabeth's  coquetry  too  plainly  manifested 
themselves  at  last,  and  Alen9on  had  now  a  foothold  in  the 
Netherlands.  Precipitated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  party 
which  had  always  been  either  openly  or  secretly  hostile  to 
Orange,  his  advent  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Prince  to  make  himself  his  master,  as  he  had 
already  subdued  each  previous  rival.  This  he  accomplished 
with  his  customary  adroitness.  It  was  soon  obvious,  even  to 
80  dull  and  so  base  a  nature  as  that  of  the  Duke,  that  it  was 
his  best  policy  to  continue  to  cultivate  so  powerful  a  friendship. 
It  cost  him  little  to  crouch,  but  events  were  fatally  to  prove 
at  a  later  day,  that  there  are  natures  too  malignant  to  be 
trusted  or  to  be  tamed.  For  the  present,  however,  Alenqon 
professed  the  most  friendly  sentiments  towards  the  Prince. 
Solicited  by  so  ardent  and  considerable  a  faction,  the  Duke 
was  no  longer  to  be  withheld  from  trying  the  venture,*  and  if 
he  could  not  effect  his  entrance  by  fair  means,  was  determined 
to  do  so  by  force.f  He  would  obtrude  his  assistance,  if  it 
were  declined.  He  would  do  his  best  to  dismember  the  pro- 
vinces, if  only  a  portion  of  them  would  accept  his  proffered 
friendship.     Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  Prince  could  no  a     i 

longer  exclude  him  from  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to  ' 

accept  his  friendship,  and  to  hold  him  in  control.  The  Duke 
had  fomially  offered  his  assistance  to  the  states-general,  di- 


•  See  the  remarks  and  citations  of  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc.,  vl  pp. 
364-370.— Compare  Apologio  d'Orange,  p.  107,  and  Bor,  xil  976. 
f  B^  MSS.  des  Es.  Gz.,  in  Groen  y.  Prinst.  vi.  370. 
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rectly  aft^r  the  defeat  of  (Jemblours,*  and  eariy  in  July  had 
made  bis  appearance  in  Mons.  Hence  he  despatched  his 
envoys^  Des  Pruneaux  and  Bochefort,  to  deal  with  the  states- 
general  and  with  Orange,  whUe  he  treated  Matthias  with  ooo- 
tempt,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  to  negotiate  lith 
In'm,  The  Archduke  burst  into  tears  when  iofiurmed  of  thk 
slight,  and  feebly  expressed  a  wish  that  succor  mi^t  be  foond 
in  Germany  which  would  render  this  French  alliance  muieoeB- 
sary.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  mortification  whidi  the 
future  Emperor  was  to  undergo.  The  Prince  was  addressed 
with  distinguished  cdtisideration  ;  Des  Pruneaux  protesting 
that  he  desired  but  three  things — the  glory  of  his  master,  the 
glwy  of  Gtody  and  the  glory  of  William  of  Orange.t 

The  French  King  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  privy  to  his 
brother's  schemes,  for  it  was  thought  ridiculous  to  suggest  that 
Henry's  own  troops  could  be  led  by  his  own  brother,  on  this 
foreign  expedition,  without  his  connivance.!  At  the  same 
time,  private  letters,  written  by  him  at  this  epoch,  ezpiessed 
disapprobation  of  the  schemes  of  Alen9on,  and  jealousy  of  his 
aggrandizement.  It  was,  perhaps,  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the 
precise  views  of  a  monarch  who  was  too  weak  to  form  opinions 
for  himself,  and  too  false  to  maintain  those  with  which  he  had 
been  fUmished  by  others.  With  the  Medicean  mother  it  was 
different,  and  it  was  she  who  was  believed  to  be  at  the  bottUD 
of  the  intrigue.  There  was  even  a  vague  idea  that  the  Spanidi 
Sovereign  himself  might  be  privy  to  the  plot,  and  that  a  pos- 
sible marriage  between  Alen9on  and  the  Infanta  might  be  on 
the  cards.§  In  truth,  however,  Philip  felt  himself  outraged 
by  the  whole  proceedings.  He  resolutely  refused  to  accept  the 
excuses  proffered  by  the  French  court,  or  to  doubt  the  c(HQ* 
plicity  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  who,  it  was  well  known, 


*  Meteren,  viii  140*.    Bor,  xiL  960. 

t  Archiyes  et  Correspondanoe,  yi  404,  sqq.  Letter  cl  Dea  Pnmeanz,  in 
Archives  de  la  Maifon  d'Orange^  yi.  399. 

X  Thia  was  Granyelle's  opinion.  See  letter  from  GranyeUe  to  BeOefentatee, 
Archiyes  de  la  Maiaon  d^Oraoge,  yL  426. 

§  Remarks  and  citations  of  Groen  y.  Prinst,  yi.  368,  424-421.— Oompaie  De 
Thoo,  yii  698. 
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goremed  all  her  sons.  She  had,  to  be  sure,  thought  proper  to 
read  the  envoys  of  the  states-general  a  lecture  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  subjects  opposing  the  commands  of  their  lawful 
Prince,  but  such  artifices  were  thought  too  transparent  to  de- 
cerre.  Oranvelle  scouted  the  idea  of  her  being  ignorant  of 
Anjou's  scheme,  or  opposed  to  its  success.*  As  for  William 
of  Hesse,  while  he  ^bewailed  more  than  ever  the  luckless 
plunge  into  '^  cofrfusum  ch4i08"  which  Casimir  had  taken,  he 
unhesitatingly  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  invasion  of 
Alen9on  was  a  master-piece  of  Catherine.  The  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  transaction  he  divided,  in  truth,  between  the 
Dowager  and  the  comet,  which  just  then  hung  over  the 
world,  filling  the  soul  of  the  excellent  Landgrave  with  dismal 
apprehenfflon.t 

The  Queen  of  England  was  highly  incensed  by  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  invasion  which  she  had  so  long  dreaded. 
She  was  loud  in  her  denunciations  of  the  danger  and  dishonor 
which  would  be  the  result  to  the  provinces  of  this  French 
alliance.  She  threatened  not  only  to  withdraw  herself  from 
their  cause,  but  even  to  take  arms  against  a  common^wealtli 
which  had  dared  to  accept  Alen9on  for  its  master.  She  had 
originaUy  agreed  to  furnish  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
way  of  loan.  This  assistance  had  been  afterwards  commuted 
into  a  levy  of  three  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  to 
be  added  to  the  forces  of  John  Casimir,  and  to  be  placed  under 
his  command.  It  had  been  stipulated,  also,  that  the  Palatine 
should  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  an  English  general-in-chief^ 
and  be  considered  as  the  Queen's  lieutenant.  The  money  had 
been  furnished  and  the  troops  enrolled.  So  much  had  been 
already  bestowed,  and  could  not  be  recalled,  but  it  was  not 
probable  that,  in  her  present  humor,  the  Queen  would  be  in^ 
duced  to  add  to  her  favors.]; 


*  Letter  of  GnnTelle  to  BeUeftmtame. 

t  "  — -  Summa,  der  comett  und  die  groese  prodigia  so  dieez  jahr  geeeheim 
wordenn,  woUen  ihre  wirckung  haben.  Gott  gebe  dasz  sie  zu  eynem  guten  ende 
bafTen.**— ArchWee  et  Correep.,  yi.  140— Compare  Strada,  ix.  463. 

t  Bor.  zii.  948,  949,  975,  sqq.— ^mpare  Meteren,  yiiL  140. 
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The  Prince,  obliged  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  had  pre- 
scribed the  terms  and  the  title  under  which  Alenqon  shouM 
be  accepted.  Upon  the  18th  of  August  the  Duke's  envoy 
concluded  a  convention  in  twenty-three  articles,  which  were 
afterwards  subscribed  by  the  Duke  himself,  at  Mens,  upon  the 
twentieth  of  the  same  month.*  The  substance  of  this  w^ 
rangement  was  that  Alenqon  should  lenc^his  assistance  to  the 
provinces  against  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  unjustifiable  military  invasion  of  Don  John.  He  was, 
moreover,  to  bring  into  the  field  ten  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse  for  three  months.  After  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  his  forces  might  be  reduced  to  three  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse.  The  states  were  to  confer  upon  him  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Netherlands  against 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  adherents."  He  was 
to  undertake  no  hostilities  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
states  were  to  aid  him,  whenever  it  should  become  necessarj, 
with  the  same  amount  of  force  with  which  he  now  assisted 
them.  He  was  to  submit  himself  contentedly  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  in  everything  regarding  its  in- 
ternal polity.  He  was  to  make  no  special  contracts  or  treaties 
with  any  cities  or  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Should  the 
states-general  accept  another  prince  as  sovereign,  the  Duke 
was  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  upon  conditions  afterwards 
to  be  arranged.  All  cities  which  might  be  conquered  within 
the  territory  of  the  united  provinces  were  to  belong  to  the 
states.  Such  places  not  in  that  territory,  as  should  voluntarily 
surrender,  were  to  be  apportioned,  by  equal  division,  between 
the  Duke  and  the  states.  The  Duke  was  to  bring  no  foreign 
troops  but  French  into  the  provinces.  The  month  of  August 
was  reserved,  during  which  the  states  were,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  composition  with  Don  John.f 

These  articles  were  certainly  drawn  up  with  skilL  A  high- 
sounding  but  barren  title,  which  gratified  the  Duke's  vanity 


•  Bor,  xil  976-978.    Meteren,  viii.  140,  141. 
t  See  especially  ArUoles  4»  6, 10, 14, 16,  IS,  21. 
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and  signified  nothing,  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  was  forbidden  to  make  conquests  ar  contmete, 
and  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  to  the  civil  government  of 
the  country :  in  short,  he  was  to  obey  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  all  things — and  so  here  was  another  plot  of  the  Prince's 
enemies  neutralized.  Thus,  for  the  present  at  least^  had  the 
position  of  Anjou  been  defined. 

As  the  month  of  August,  during  which  it  ivas  agreed*^  that 
negotiations  with  the  Governor-General  should  remain  open, 
had  already  half  expired,  certain  articles,  drawn  up  by  the 
gtates-general,  were  at  once  laid  before  Don  John,  Lord 
Cobham  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  were  then  in  the 
Netherlands,  having  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  pacification  of  the  estates  with  the  Govemorj  if 
possible.  They  had  also  explained — so  far  as  an  explanation 
was  possible — ^the  assistance  which  the  English  government 
had  rendered  to  the  rebels,  upon  the  groimd  that  the  French 
invasion  could  be  prevented  in  no  other  way.^  This  somewhat 
lame  apology  had  been  passed  over  in  silence  rather  than  ac- 
cepted by  Don  John.  In  the  same  interview  the  envoys  made 
an  equally  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce  the  acceptance  by  the 
GJovemor  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  states,  A  further  pro- 
position, on  their  part,  for  an  "Interim," J  upon  the  plan 
attempted  by  Charles  the  Fifth  in  Germany,  previously  to  tho 
Peace  of  Fassau,  met  with  no  more  favor  than  it  merited,  for 
oertamly  that  name — ^which  became  so  odious  in  Germany  that 
cats  and  dogs  were  called  '*  Interim"  by  the  common  people, 
in  derision — ^was  hardly  a  potent  word  to  conjure  with,  at 
that  moment,  in  the  Netherlands.  They  then  expressed  their 
intention  of  retiring  to  England,  much  grieved  at  the  result  of 
their  mission.  The  Governor  replied  that  they  might  do  as 
they  liked,  but  that  he,  at  least,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 


♦  Article  21  of  the  Convention. — See  Bor,  xiL  978;  MetGroti,  riii.  141. 

f  "  T  diflcolpando  a  la  Reyna  su  ama  de  lo  que  avia  hecho  en  favor  de  3aa 
Estadoa,  y  qne  avia  side  por  mejor  j  porque  el  frances  no  iDOticsso  pi^  (jq  ellog/^ 
— ^Lo  que  en  substancia  ha  paasado  con  su  Alteza,  14  Agueto^  15tB.  Acta  SUt, 
Bdg.  iU.    MS.  Hagae  Archivea.  %  Ibid. 
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biing  about  a  peace,  and  that  the  King  had  been  equally 
pacific  in  his  intentions.  He  then  asked  the  envoys  what 
they  themselves  thought  of  the  terms  proposed.  "Indeed, 
they  are  too  hardy  your  Highness/'*  answered  Walmnghani, 
*^  but  'tis  only  hy  pure  menace  that  we  have  extorted  themfiom 
the  states,  unfavorable  though  they  seem." 

"  Then  you  may  tell  them,"  repHed  the  Qt)vemor,  "  to  keep 
their  offers  to  themselves.  Such  terms  will  go  but  little  way 
in  any  negotiation  with  me." 

The  envoys  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

"  What  is  your  own  opinion  on  the  whole  affair  ?"  resumed 
Don  John.  "  Perhaps  your  advice  may  yet  help  mo  to  a  better 
conclusion." 

The  envoys  continued  silent  and  pensive. 

"We  can  only  answer,"  said  Walsingham,  at  length,  "by 
imitating  the  physician,  who  would  prescribe  no  medidne 
until  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  patient  was  read^  to  swallow 
it    'Tis  no  use  wasting  counsel  or  drugs."t 

The  reply  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the  envoys  had  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  sword  was  the  only  surgical  instra- 
ment  likely  to  find  fiivor  at  that  juncture.  Don  John  referred, 
in  vague  terms,  to  his  peaceable  inclinations,  but  protested 
that  there  was  no  treating  with  so  unbridled  a  people  as  tlie 
Netherlanders.  The  ambassadors  soon  afterwards  ixxk  their 
leave.  After  this  conference,  which  was  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1578,  Walsingham  and  Cobham  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  states-general,  deploring  the  disingenuous  and  procras- 
^tinating  conduct  of  the  Governor,  and  begging  that  the  feilrae 
to  effect  a  pacification  might  not  be  imputed  to  them.t  They 
then  returned  to  England. 

The  Imperial  envoy.  Count  Schwartzburg,  at  whose  urgent 
solicitation  this  renewed  attempt  at  a  composition  had  been 
made,  was  most  desirous  that  the  Governor  should  accept  the 


*  **  Que  in  yerit&  enmo  troppo  durL" — ^The  oonvenatioa  was  euiied  on  pardy 
in  Italian,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  Spanish.— !!&  memorandiim,  did  act 
f  MS.  Memorandum,  diet  act 
t  Acta  Stat  Belg.,  iii  f.  71.— MS.  Hague  Archifm 
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articles.*  They  formed,  indeed,  the  basis  of  a  liberal,  consti- 
tutional, representative  government,  in  which  the  Spaimh 
monarch  was  to  retain  only  a  strictly  limited  sovereignty.! 
The  proposed  convention  required  Don  John,  with  all  Tm 
troops  and  adherents,  forthwith  to  leave  the  land  after  giviog 
up  all  strongholds  and  cities  in  his  possession.  It  provided 
that  the  Archduke  Matthias  should  remain  as  Governor- 
general,  under  the  condition^  according  to  which  he  had  been 
originally  accepted.  It  left  the  question  of  religious  worship 
to  the  decision  of  the  states-general  It  provided  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners,  the  return  of  all  exiles,  the  restoration 
of  all  confiscated  property.  It  stipulated  that  upon  the  death 
or  departure  of  Matthias,  his  Majesty  was  not  to  appoint  a 
governor-general  without  the  consent  cf  the  statea-general.X 

When  Count  Schwartzburg  waited  upon  the  Governor  with 
these  astonishing  propositions — ^which  Walsingham  miglit 
well  call  somewhat  hard — ^he  found  him  less  disposed  to  ex- 
plode with  wrath  than  he  had  been  in  previous  conferences. 
Already  the  spirit  of  the  impetuous  young  soldier  was  broken^ 
both  by  the  ill  health  which  was  rapidly  undermining  his 
constitution  and  by  the  helpless  condition  in  which  he  had 
been  left  while  contending  with  the  great  rebellion.  He  had 
soldiers,  but  no  money  to  pay  them  withal ;  he  had  no  mean^ 
of  upholding  that  supremacy  of  crown  and  church  which  he 
was  so  vigorously  instructed  to  maintain  ;  and  he  was  heartily 
wearied  of  Eliminating  edicts  which  he  had  no  power  to  en- 
force. He  had  repeatedly  solicited  his  recal,  and  was  growing 
daily  more  impatient  that  his  dismissal  did  not  arrive.  More- 
over,  the  horrible  news  of  Escovedo's  assassination  had  sickened 
him  to  the  souL§  The  deed  had  flashed  a  sudden  light  into 
the  abyss  of  d&rk  duplicity  in  which  his  own  fate  was  sm- 
pended.    His  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  had  been 


♦  Bor,  xii  979.     Hoofd,  xiL  587. 
t  See  the  thirteen  articles  in  Bor,  zil  979,  980. 
X  Articles  6  and  12  of  the  proposed  Conyention,  Bor,  zii  979. 
g  That  eyent  had  occaired,  as  abeady  stated,  upon  the  Slst  ICarch  of  this 
jear  (1578). 
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murdered  by  royal  command^  while  he  was  himself  abandoned 
by  Philip,  exposed  to  insult,  left  destitute  of  defence.  No 
money  was  forthcoming,  in  spite  of  constant  importunities  and 
perpetual  promises.**  Plenty  of  words  were  sent  him  ;  he  com- 
plained, as  if  he  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  gold  from 
them,* or  as  if  war  could  be  carried  on  with  words  alone.f 

Being  in  so  desponding  a  mood,  he  declined  entering  mto 
any  controversy  with  regard  to  the  new  propositions,  which, 
however,  he  characterized  as  most  iniquitous.  He  stated 
merely  that  his  Majesty  had  determined  to  refer  the  Nether- 
land  matters  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor ;  that  the  Duke 
de  Terra  Nova  would  soon  be  empowered  to  treat  upon  the 
subject  at  the  imperial  court ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he 
was  himself  most  anxiously  awaiting  his  recal.^ 

A  synod  of  the  Beformed  churches  had  been  held,  during 
the  month  of  June,  at  Dort.  There  they  had  laid  down  a 
platform  of  their  principles  of  church  government  in  one  hun- 
dred and  one  articles.§  In  the  same  month,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Beformed  Church  had  drawn  up  an  ably  reasoned 
address  to  Matthias  and  the  Council  of  State  on  the  subject  of 
a  general  peace  of  religion  for  the  provinces.|| 

William  of  Orange  did  his  utmost  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  sketched  a  system  of  provisional  toleration,  which 
he  caused  to  be  signed  by  the  Archduke  Matthias,  and  which, 
at  least  for  a  season,  was  to  establbh  religious  freedom.^  The 
brave,  tranquil,  solitary  man  still  held  his  track  across  the 
raging  waves,  shedding  as  much  light  as  one  clear  human  soul 
could  dispense  ;  yet  the  dim  lantern,  so  far  in  advance,  was 
swallowed  in  the  mist,  ere  those  who  sailed  in  his  wake  could 
shape  their  course  by  his  example.  No  man  understood  him. 
Not  even  his  nearest  friends  comprehended  his  views,  nor  saw 
that  he  strove  to  establish  not  freedom  for  Calvinism,  but 
freedom  for  conscience.    Saint  Aldegonde  complained  that  the 


o  See  the  letter  of  PhiUp  in  Cabrera,  xiL  9*78.  f  Strada,  z.  502. 

i  Bor.  ziL  981.— Compare  Meteren,  ^iil  140,  141. 

§  Given  in  Bor,  zlL  981-986.  |  In  Bor,  xiL  97L 

Y  Bor,  zii.  9*73. 
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Piince  would  not  persecute  the  Anabaptists,^  Peter  Dathenus 
denounced  him  as  an  atheist,  while  even  Count  John,  the  only 
one  left  of  his  valiant  and  generous  brothers,  opposed  the  reli- 
gious peace — except  where  the  adyantage  was  on  the  side  of 
the  new  religion.  Where  the  Catholics  had  been  effectually 
put  down,  as  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  honest  John  saw  no 
reason  for  allowing  them  to  lift  themselves  up  again.f  In  the 
Popish  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  for  a  religioiiB 
peace.  In  this  bigoted  spirit  he  was  followed  by  too  many 
of  the  Beforming  mass,  while,  on  their  part,  the  Walloons 
were  already  banding  themselves  together  in  the  more  southern 
provinces,  under  the  name  of  Malcontents.  Stigmatized  hj 
the  Galvinists  as  **  Paternoster  Jacks,''J  they  were  daily  drav- 
ii^  closer  their  alliance  with  Alengon,  and  weakening  tb^ 
bonds  which  united  them  .with  their  Protestant  brethren. 
Count  John  had  at  length  become  a  permanent  functionary  in 
the  Netherlands.  Urgently  solicited  by  the  leaders  and  the 
great  multitude  of  the  Reformers,  he  had  long  been  unwilling 
to  abandon  his  home,  and  to  neglect  the  private  afi^drs  which 
his  devotion  to  the  Netherland  cause  had  thrown  into  great 
confusion.  The  Landgrave,  too,  whose  advice  he  had  asked, 
had  strongly  urged  him  not  to  ^^  dip  his  fingers  into  the  olJa 
podrida."^  The  future  of  the  provinces  was,  in  his  opinionj 
so  big  with  disaster,  that  the  past,  with  all  its  horrors,  under 
Alva  and  Bequesens,  had  only  furnished  the  ^^preludia  "  of 
that  which  was  to  ensue.||  For  these  desperate  views  his  main 
reason,  as  usual,  was  the  comet ;  that  mischievous  luminary 
still  continuing  to  cast  a  lurid  glare  across  the  Landgrave'^ 
path.^    Notwithstanding  these  direful  warnings  from  a  prince 


■  HoQ0,  xiii  575.    Ev.  Reyd.  Ann.  ii  23. 

t  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archivea,  eta  vL  434,  435. 

t  "  Pator  noster  Enechten."— Meteren,  vin.  143. 
Bentiyoglio,  x.  216. 

§  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archivea,  vi.  317. 

I  Archires  de  la  Ifaiaon  d'Orange,  vL  256. 

Y  Letters  of  Landgrftye  WiUiam,  Archiyefl  et 
256-269. 


Bor,  xiL  998.^0ompftre 


Correspondaiioey  r.  34^  tl 
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of  the  Befonnation,  notwithfitanding  the  ^^  oUa  podridoT  and 
the  ^^  comet/'  Count  John  had  nevertheless  accepted  the  office 
of  (Jovemor  of  Gelderland,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  hf 
the  estates  of  that  province  on  the  11th  of  Maich.^  Tbftt 
important  bulwark  of  HoUand^  Zealand^  and  Utrecht  on  tlM 
one  side,  and  of  Groningen  and  Friesland  on  the  other-^die 
main  buttress,  in  short,  of  the  nascent  republic,  was  now  ift 
hands  which  would  defend  it  to  the  last 

As  soon  as  the  discussion  came  up  in  the  states-general  o& 
the  subject  of  the  Dort  petitions.  Orange  requested  that  eveiy 
member  who  had  formed  his  opinions  should  express  tbem 
fblly  and  fitmUy.  All  wished,  however,  to  be  guided  and 
governed  by  the  sentiments  of  the  Prince.  Not  a  man  spoke, 
save  to  demand  their  leader's  views,  and  to  express  adhesun 
in  advance  to  the  course  which  his  wisdom  might  suggestf 
The  result  was  a  projected  convention,  a  draft  fcr  a  religion! 
peace,^  which,  if  definitely  established,  would  have  healed 
many  wounds  and  averted  much  calamity.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  destined  to  be  accepted  at  that  time  by  the  states  of  tlM 
different  provinces  where  it  was  brought  up  for  discussion ; 
and  several  changes  were  made,  both  of  form  and  substance, 
before  the  system  was  adopted  at  alL  Meantime,  for  the 
important  city  of  Antwerp,  where  religious  broils  were  again 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  the  Prince  preferred  a  provisicmal 
arrangement,  which  he  forthwith  carried  into  execution.  A 
proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  and  ci 
the  State  Council,  assigned  five  special  places  in  the  city 
where  the  members  of  the  "  pretended  Reformed  religion " 
should  have  liberty  to  exercise  their  religious  worship,  widi 
preaching,  singing,  and  the  sacraments.§  The  churchyards 
of  the  parochial  churches  were  to  be  opened  for  the  burial  of 


*  AidiiYes  6t  Gorrespondance,  rl  308. 

t  Langueti  £p.  Sec.  ad  Aug.  Sax.  147,  p.  744. 

X  According  to  the  3rd  and  4th  Articles,  the  Catholic  or  the  Reformed  reHgion 
was  to  be  re-established  and  freely  exercised  in  any  town  or  village  where  snob  te- 
establishment  should  be  demanded  by  one  hundred  families. — Keteren,  Tiii.  143\ 

g  See  the  document  in  Bor,  xlL  974,  375.    Hoofd,  xiiL  576 
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their  dead,  but  the  funerals  were  to  be  unaccompanied  with 
exhortation,  or  any  public  demonstration  which  might  excite 
disturbance.-  The  adherents  of  one  religion  were  forbidden 
to  diBturb,  to  insult,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  solem* 
nities  of  the  other.  All  were  to  abstain  from  mutual  jeerings 
—by  pictures,  ballads,  books,  oE'  otherwise — and  from  all 
injuries  to  ecclesiastical  property.  Every  man,  of  whatever 
religion,  was  to  be  permitted  entrance  to  the  churches  of 
either  religion,  and  when  there,  all  were  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  church  with  modesty  and  respect.  Those  of 
the  new  religion  were  to  take  oaths  of  obedience  to  the 
authorities,  and  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  the  secular 
administration  of  affairs.  Preachers  of  both  religions  were 
forbidden  to  preach  out  of  doors,  or  to  make  use  of  language 
tending  to  sedition.  All  were  to  bind  themselves  to  assist 
the  magistrates  in  quelling  riots,  and  in  sustaimng  the  civil 
government.* 

This  example  of  religious  peace,  together  with  the  active 
coirespond^ice  thus  occasioned  with  the  different  state  assem- 
blies, excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  leaders  and  of  the 
Walloon  population.f  Champagny,  who  despite  his  admirable 
qualities  and  brilliant  services,  was  still  unable  to  place  himself 
on  the  same  platform  of  toleration  with  Orange,  now  under- 
took a  decided  movement  against  the  policy  of  the  Prince. 
Catholic  to  the  core,  he  drew  up  a  petition,  remonstrating 
most  vigorously  against  the  draft  for  a  religious  peace,  then  in 
circulation  through  the  provinces.^  To  this  petition  he  procured 
many  signatures  among  the  more  ardent  Catholic  nobles.  De 
H6ze,  De  Glimes,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were  willing 
enough  to  follow  the  lead  of  so  distinguished  a  chieftain.    The 


*  Bor,  zii.  974,  975.  The  principle  or  the  religious  peace  was  adopted,  and 
churches  accordingly  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  BeCbrmed  Church,  in  the 
cities  of  Antwerp^  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Bergen,  Bred%  Liere,  Bruges,  Ypres, 
and  in  many  cities  of  Gelderland  and  Friesland.— Meteren,  yiii  U2. 

t  BoiV  zil  975.    Hoofd,  ziii.  675. 

i  See  the  Petition  in  Bor,  zii.  989,  990.— Compare  Hoofil,  ziU.  578. 
Meteren,  yiiL  142. 
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remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  Archduke^  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  State  Conncil,  and  the  States-general,  and  called 
upon  them  all  to  abide  by  their  solemn  promises  to  permit  no 
schism  in  the  ancient  Church.  Should  the  exercise  of  the 
new  religion  be  allowed,  the  petitioners  insisted  that  the 
godless  licentiousness  of  the  Netherlands  would  excite  the 
contempt  of  all  peoples  and  potentates.  They  suggested,  in 
conclusion,  that  all  the  principal  cities  of  France — and  in 
particular  the  city  of  Paris — ^had  kept  themselves  clear  of  the 
exercise  of  the  new  religion,  and  that  repose  and  prosperity 
had  been  the  result.* 

This  petition  was  carried  with  considerable  solemnity  by 
Champagny,  attended  by  many  of  his  confederates,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Y ille,  and  presented  to  the  magistracy  of  BrusselB. 
These  functionaries  were  requested  to  deliver  it  forthwith  to 
the  Archduke  and  Council.  The  magistrates  demurred.  A 
discussion  ensued,  which  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. The  younger  nobles  permitted  themselves  ahnBive 
language,  which  the  civic  dignitaries  would  not  brook.  The 
session  was  dissolved,  and  the  magistrates,  still  followed  hy 
the  petitioners,  came  forth  into  the  street.  The  confederates, 
more  inflamed  than  ever,  continued  to  vociferate  and  to 
threaten.  A  crowd  soon  collected  in  the  square.  The  citizens 
were  naturally  curious  to  know  why  their  senators  were  thns 
browbeaten  and  insulted  by  a  party  of  insolent  young  Catholic 
nobles.  The  old  politician  at  their  head,  who,  in  spite  of 
many  services,  was  not  considered  a  friend  to  the  nation,  in- 
spired them  with  distrust.-]"  Being  informed  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  petition,  the  multitude  loudly  demanded  that 
the  document  should  be  read.  This  was  immediately  done. 
The  general  drift  of  the  remonstrance  was  anything  but 


•  Petition  in  Bor,  xiL  989,  990. 

t  Bor,  xii.  988.  Champagny  was  a  Catholic  and  the  brother  of  OranireUe;  be 
was  also  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  honourable — as  he  was  onqnestioaablj 
one  of  the  brayest— of  the  Netherland  nobles.  His  character  is  interesting^ 
and  his  seryioee  were  remarkable.  It  is  said  that  he  coold  not  rise  to  the  i 
tolerance  in  religious  matters  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  attained. 
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acceptable,  bat  the  allusion  to  Paris,  at  the  close,  excited  a 
tempest  of  indignation.  '^  Paris  !  Paris  I  Saint  Bartholomew  I 
Baint  Bartholomew !  Are  we  to  have  Paris  weddings  in  Bms- 
Bdfl  also  ?"  howled  the  mob,  as  is  often  the  case,  extracting 
but  a  single  idea,  and  that  a  wrong  one,  from  the  public  lec- 
ture which  had  just  been  made.  ^^  Are  we  to  have  a  Paris 
massacre,  a  Paris  blood-bath  here  in  the  Netherland  capital  ? 
God  forbid !  God  forbid  !  Away  with  the  conspirators  ! 
Down  with  the  Papists  V'^ 

It  was  easilj  represented  to  the  inflamed  imaginations  of 
the  populace  that  a  Brussels  Saint  Bartholomew  had  been 
organized,  and  that  Champagny,  who  stood  there  before  them, 
was  its  originator  and  manager.  The  ungrateAil  Netherlanders 
forgot  the  heroism  with  which  the  old  soldier  had  arranged  the 
defence  of  Antwerp  against  the  "  Spanish  Fury"  but  two  years 
before.  They  heard  only  the  instigations  of  his  enemies  ;  they 
remembered  only  that  he  was  the  hated  Granvelle's  brother  ; 
they  believed  only  that  there  was  a  plot  by  which,  in  some 
utterly  incomprehensible  manner,  they  were  all  to  be  imme- 
diately engaged  in  cutting  each  others  throats  and  throwing 
each  other  out  of  the  windows,  as  had  been  done  half  a  dozen 
years  before  in  Paris.  Such  was  the  mischievous  intention 
Ewcribed  to  a  petition,  which  Champagny  and  his  friends  had 
AS  much  right  to  offer — however  narrow  and  mistaken  their 
opinions  might  now  be  considered — as  had  the  synod  of  Dort 
to  present  (heir  remonstrances.  Never  was  a  more  malignant 
Dr  more  stupid  perversion  of  a  simple  and  not  very  alarming 
phrase.  No  allusion  had  been  made  to  Saint  Bartholomew, 
but  all  its  horrors  were  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  sen- 
tence which  referred  to  Paris.  The  nobles  were  arrested  on  the 
jpot  and  hurried  to  prison,  with  the  exception  of  Champagny, 
who  made  his  escape  at  first,  and  lay  concealed  for  several 
lays.f  He  was,  however,  finally  ferreted  out  of  his  hiding- 
^lace  and  carried  off  to  Ghent.     There  he  was  thrown  into  strict 


I 


!t 


•  Bor,  xii.  988.     Hoofd,  xUL  678,  679. 
f  Bor,  ziL  988.    Hoofd,  xliL  579.    Heteren,  yiii.  149. 
VOL.  m.  23 
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oonfinement,  being  treated  ia  all  respects  as  tlie  aocomplice  of 
Aerschot  and  the  other  nobles  who  had  been  arrested  in  ibe 
time  of  Byhove's  revolution.^  Certainly,  tiiis  oondoct  towanb 
a  braye  and  generous  gentleman  was  ill  calculated  to  increase 
general  sympathy  for  the  cause,  or  to  merit  the  approbatkm  of 
Orange,  There  was,  however,  a  strong  prejudice  against 
Champagny.  His  brother  Granvelle  had  never  been  forgotten 
by  the  Netherlanders,  and  was  still  regarded  as  their  most 
untiring  foe,  while  Champagny  was  supposed  to  be  in  dose 
league  with  the  Cardinal.  In  these  views  the  people  were 
completely  mistaken. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, the  two  armies  of  the  states  and  of  Don  John  were 
indolently  watching  each  other.  The  sinews  of  war  had  been 
cut  upon  both  sides.  Both  parties  were  cramped  by  the  most 
abject  poverty.  The  troops  imder  Bossu  and  Casimir,  in  the 
camp  near  Mechlin,  were  already  discontented,  for  want  of 
pay.  The  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  Elizabeth  had 
already  been  spent,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  the  offi^ed 
Queen  would  soon  furnish  another  subsidy.  The  states  could 
with  difficulty  extort  anything  like  the  assessed  quotas  from 
the  different  provinces.  The  Duke  of  Alengon  was  stiQ  at 
Mons,  from  which  place  he  had  issued  a  violent  proclamatioo 
of  war  against  Don  John — a  manifesto  which  had,  howevor, 
not  been  followed  up  by  very  vigorous  demonstrations.  Don 
John  himself  was  in  his  fortified  camp  at  Bouge,  within  a 
league  of  Namur,  but  the  hero  was  consuming  with  mental 
and  with  bodily  fever.  He  was,  as  it  were,  besieged.  He  was 
left  entirely  without  funds,  while  his  royal  brother  obstinately 
refused  compliance  with  his  earnest  demands  to  be  recalled,  and 
coldly  neglected  his  importunities  for  pecuniary  assistance.! 

*  Bor,  zil  988.  Hoofd,  xuL  579.  Metereu,  yUl  142.— His  captiyitj  Itftod 
leyeral  jears. 

t  Bor,  xiL  997,  998.  Hoofd,  xiy.  684,  685.  The  States  had  agreed  to  ptj 
600,000  guldens  per  month.  The  expenses  of  the  army  were  esdmated  at 
800,000  guldens  per  monthw— Groen  t.  Prinst,  Archives^  yi  397.  Proclamatioo  in 
Bpr,  xU,  996,  997. 
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Compelled  to  carry  on  a  war  against  an  armed  rebellion 
with  Buch  gold  only  as  oonld  be  extracted  from  royal  words  ; 
stung  to  the  heart  by  the  suspicion  of  which  he  felt  himself 
the  object  at  home,  and  by  the  hatred  with  which,  he  was 
regarded  in  the  provinces  ;  outraged  in  his  inmost  feelings 
bjT  the  murder  of  Escovedo  ;  foiled,  outwitted,  reduced  to  a 
political  nuUity  by  the  masterly  tactics  of  the  ^^  odious  heretic 
of  heretics"  to  whom  he  had  originaUy  offered  his  own 
patronage  and  the  royal  foigiveness,  the  high-spirited  soldier 
was  an  object  to  excite  the  tenderness  even  of  religious  and 
political  opponents.  Wearied  with  the  turmoil  of  camps 
without  battle  and  of  cabinets  without  counsel,  he  sighed  for 
repose,  even  if  it  could  be  found  only  in  a  cloister  or  the  grave. 
"  I  rejoice  to  see  by  your  letter,"  he  wrote,  pathetically,  to 
John  Andrew  Dona,  at  Qenoa,  "  that  your  life  is  flowing  on 
with  such  calmness,  while  the  world  around  me  is  so  tumul- 
tuoQsly  agitated.  I  consider  you  most  fortunate  that  you  are 
passing  the  remainder  of  your  days  for  God  and  yourself; 
that  you  are  not  forced  to  put  yourself  perpetually  in  the 
Bcales  of  the  world's  events,  nor  to  venture  yourself  daily  on 
its  haaardous  games."^  He  proceeded  to  inform  his  friend  of 
his  own  painful  situation,  surrounded  by  innumerable  enemies, 
without  means  of  holding  out  more  than  three  months,  and 
cut  off  fiom  all  assistance  by  a  government  which  could  not 
see  that  if  the  present  chance  were  lost  all  was  lost.  He 
declared  it  impossible  for  him  to  fight  in  the  position  to  which 
he  was  reduced,  pressed  as  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
point  which  he  had  always  considered  as  his  last  refuge.  He 
stated  also  that  the  French  were  strengthening  themselves  in 
Hainatdt,  imder  Alen9on,  and  that  the  King  of  France  was  in 
readiness  to  break  in  through  Burgundy,  should  his  brother 
obtain  a  firm  foothold  in  the  provinces.  ^^  I  have  besought  his 
Majesty  over  and  over  again,"  he  continued,  "  to  send  to  me 
his  orders  ;  if  they  come  they  shall  be  executed,  unless  they 


II 


i'l 


*  This  remarkable  and  pathetic  letter,  as  well  as  that  addressed  to  Mendoza,  is 
[Nibllflhedin  Bor,  xiL  1004»  1006,  and  in  Hoofd,  xiy.  689,  69a 
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arrive  too  late.  They  havecutoff  our  handSj  and  we  have  now 
nothing  for  it  but  to  streteh/orth  our  heads  also  to  the  axe,  I 
grieve  to  trouble  you  with  1117  sorrows,  but  I  trust  to  your  sym- 
pathy as  a  man  and  a  friend.  I  hope  th^t  you  will  rememb^ 
me  in  your  prayers,  for  you  can  put  your  trust  where,  in  fcimer 
days,  I  never  oould  place  my  own/'<^ 

The  dying  crusader  wrote  another  letter,  in  the  same 
mournful  strain,  to  another  intimate  fiiend,  Don  Pedro  Men- 
doza,  Spanish  envoy  in  Gknoa.  It  was  dated  upon  the  same 
day  from  his  camp  near  Namur,  and  repeated  the  statement 
that  the  King  of  France  was  ready  to  invade  the  Netherlands, 
•so  soon  as  Alen9on  should  prepare  an  opening.  '^  His  Majesty,'' 
continued  Don  John,  "  is  resolved  upon  nothing  j  at  least,  I 
am  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  intentions.  Onr  life  is  doled  wt 
io  U8  here  by  moments.  I  cry  aloud,  but  it  profits  me  little. 
Matters  will  soon  be  disposed,  through  our  negligence,  exactly 
as  the  Devil  would  best  wish  them.  It  is  plsdn  that  we  are 
left  here  to  pine  away  till  our  last  breath.  Otod  direct  us  all 
as  He  may  see  fit ;  in  His  hands  are  all  things."t 

Pour  days  later  he  wrote  to  the  King,  stating  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  chamber  with  a  fever,  by  which  he  was  already 
as  much  reduced  as  if  he  had  been  ill  for  a  month.     '^  I  assure 
your  Majesty,"  said  he,  ^^  that  the  work  here  is  enough  to 
destroy  any  constitution  and  any  life."    He  reminded  Philip 
how  often  he  had  been  warned  by  him  as  to  the  insidious  . 
practices  of  the  French.     Those  prophecies  had  now  become 
facts.    The  French  had  entered  the  country,  while  some  of 
the  inhabitants  were    frighteued,   others  disaffected.     Don 
John  declared  himself  in  a  dilemma.    With  his  small  fi)rce, 
hardly  enough  to  make  head  f^inst  the  enemy  immediately 
in  firont,  lEtnd  to  protect  the  places  which  required  guarding, 
^twas  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  position  to  attach  the 
enemy  in  Burgundy.     If  he  remained  stationary,  the  com" 
munications  were  cut  off  through  which  his  money  and  sup- 


*  Letter  to  Doria ;  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 

f  Letter  to  Podro  de  Mendoza;  Bor,  xii.  1006.    Hoofd,  xlv.  590. 
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plies  reached  him.  ^^Thus  I  remain/'  s^d  he,  '^  perplexed 
and  cohfiised,  desiring,  more  than  life,  some  decision  on  your 
Hajestjr's  part,  for  which  I  have  implored  so  many  times/' 
He  nrged  the  King  most  vehemently  to  send  him  instrtu^iona 
08  to  the  course  io  be  pursued,^  adding  that  it  wounded  him  to 
the  sonl  to  find  them  so  long  delayed.  He  begged  to  be  In- 
formed ^^  whether  he  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  Burgundy, 
whether  he  should  await  where  he  then  was  the  succor  of  his 
Majesty,  or  whether  he  was  to  fight,  and  if  so  with  which  of 
his  enemies :  in  fine,  what  he  was  to  do  ;  because,  losing  or 
winning,  he  meant  to  conform  to  his  Majesty's  will  He  felt 
deeply  pained,  he  said,  at  being  disgraced  and  abandoned  by 
the  King,  having  served  him,  both  as  a  brother,  and  a  man, 
with  love  and  fiuith  and  heartiness.  '^Our  lives,''  said  he, 
*^  are  at  stake  upon  this  game,  and  all  we  wish  is  to  lose  them 
honorably/'f  He  begged  the  King  to  send  a  special  envoy  to 
France,  with  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  Alengon,  and 
another  to  the  Pope  to  ask  for  the  Duke's  excommunication. 
He  protested  that  he  would  give  his  blood  rather  than  occasion 
80  much  annoyance  to  the  King,  but  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  ten  the  naked  truth.  The  pest  was  ravaging  his  little 
army.  Twelve  hundred  w^re  now  in  hospital,  besides  those 
nursed  in  private  houses,  and  he  had  no  means  or  money  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Moreover,  the  enemy,  seeing  that  they 
were  not  opposed  in  the  open  field,  had  cut  off  the  passage 
into  Liege  by  the  Mouse,  and  had  advanced  to  Nivelles  and 
Ghimay  for  the  sake  of  communications  with  France,  by  the 
same  river.f 

Ten  days  after  these  pathetic  passages  had  been  written,  the 
writer  was  dead.    Since  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  a  con- 


*  "La  orden  de  oomo  imgo  de  gobemar.^-^TlMBe  words  in  Don  John's  letter 
were  nnderlined  by  Philip,  who  made  upon  reading  them  the  fbllowing  moat 
cfaaractoristio  annotation:  ''The  marked  request  I  will  not  grant.  I  will  net 
tell  f  (lo  rajado  no  yo  le  dir^) 

t  "  Nos  yan  las  vidas  en  esto  juego,"  etc.,  etc. 

t  Carta  (descifrada)  del  S^'.  D.  Joan  a  Su  U^f^.,  20  Sept,  ISIS.  MS.  Boynl 
LOnaiy,  Hague,  £  41-44''* 
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suming  melancholy  had  settled  upon  his  spirits,  and  a  burn- 
ing fever  came,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  destroy  his 
physical  strength.  The  house  where  he  lay  was  a  hovel,  the 
only  chamber  of  which  had  been  long  used  as  a  pigeon-house. 
This  wretched  garret  was  cleansed,  as  well  as  it  cotdd  be  of  its 
filth,  and  hung  with  tapestry  emblazoned  with  armonal 
bearings.  In  that  dovecot  the  hero  of  Lepanto  was  destined 
to  expire.  During  the  last  few  days  of  his  illness,  lie 
was  delirious.  Tossing  upon  his  uneasy  couch,  he  again 
arranged  in  imagination,  the  combinations  of  great  battles, 
again  shouted  his  orders  to  rushing  squadrons,  and  listened 
with  brightening  eye  to  the  trumpet  of  victory,  Beason 
returned,  however,  before  the  hour  of  death,  and  permitted 
him  the  opportunity  to  make  the  dispositions  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  condition.  He  appointed  his  nephew,  Alexander 
of  Parma,  who  had  been  watching  assiduously  over  his  death- 
bed,  to  succeed  him,  provisionally,  in  the  command  of  the 
army  and  in  his  other  dignities,  received  the  last  sacraments 
with  composure,  and  tranquilly  breathed  his  last  upon  the  first 
day  of  October,  the  month  which,  since  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
he  had  always  considered  a  festive  and  a  fortunate  one.^ 

It  was  inevitable  that  suspicion  of  poison  should  be  at  onoe 
excited  by  his  decease.  Those  suspicions  have  been  never  set 
at  rest,  and  never  proved.  Two  En^hmen,  Batcliff  and 
Gray  by  name,  had  been  arrested  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
having  been  employed  by  Secretary  Walsingham  to  assassinate 
the  Govemor.f  The  charge  was  doubtless  an  infamous 
falsehood ;  but  had  Philip,  who  was  suspected  of  being  the 
real  criminal,  really  compassed  the  death  of  his  brother,  it  was 
none  the  less  probable  that  an  iimocent  victim  or  two  would 
be  executed,  to  save  appearances.  Now  that  time  has  unveiled 
to  us  many  mysteries,  now  that  we  have  learned  firom 
Philip's  own  lips  and  those  of  his  accomplices  the  exact 
manner    in    which    Montigny '  and    Escovedo  were   put    to 


*  Van  dep  Hammen  y  Leon,  tI  S24    Bor,  xiL  1006.    (Mbren,  xiL  1008, 
1009.    Strada>  x.  503,  506,  506.    Hoofd,  591. 
t  Do  Thou,  vii  699.— Compare  Cabrera,  xil  1006. 
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deatli,  the  world  mQ  hardly  be  very  charitable  with  regard  to 
other  imputations.  It  was  vehemently  suspected  that  Don 
John  had  been  murdered  by  the  command  of  Philip^  but  no 
such  feet  was  ever  proved. 

The  body,  when  opened  that  it  might  be  embalmed,  was 
Bixpposed  to  offer  evidence  of  poison.  The  heart  was  dry,  the 
other  internal  organs  were  likewise  so  desiccated  as  to  crumble 
when  touched,  and  the  general  color  of  the  interior  was  of  a 
hlacldsh  brown,  as  if  it  had  been  singed.  Various  persons 
were  mentioned  as  the  probable  criminals ;  various  motives 
assigned  for  the  commission  of  the  deed.  Nevertheless,  it 
muBt  be  admitted  that  there  were  causes,  which  were  undis- 
puted, for  his  death,  sufficient  to  render  a  search  for  the  more 
mysterious  ones  comparatively  superfluous.  A  disorder  called 
the  pest  "was  raging  in  his  camp,  and  had  carried  off  a  thousand 
of  his  soldiers  within  a  few  days,  while  his  mental  sufferings 
had  been  acute  enough  to  turn  his  heart  to  ashes.  Disap- 
pointed, tormented  by  friend  and  foe,  suspected,  insulted, 
broken  spirited,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  prove  an 
easy  victim  to  a  pestilent  disorder  before  which  many  stronger 
men  were  daily  feUing.^ 

On  the  third  day  after  his  decease,  the  funeral  rites  were 
celebrated.  A  dispute  between  the  Spaniards,  Germans,  and 
Netherlanders  in  the  army  arose,  each  claiming  precedence  in 

*  ''Namque  in  defiincti  oorpore  extitiase  non  obscura  veneni  vestigia  affir- 
mant, qui  yidenint.'^ — Strada,  x.  512.  The  Jesuit  does  not  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  report. — Compare  Cabrera^  xii.  1009.    Van  d.  Yynckt,  iL 

S53,  254.    " hallaron  la  parte  del  oora^on  seoa  i  todo  lo  interior  i  lo  esterior 

denegrido  i  come  tostado,  que  se  deshaada  oon  el  toque ;  i  lo  demas  de  color 
ptlido  de  natural  diftmto."— Cabrera^  xiL  1009.  The  Seigneur  de  Brantome,  after 
expressing  his  regrets  that  such  a  brave  son  of  Mars  should  have  died  in  his  bed, 

(" comme  si  c*eu8t  est^  quelque  mignon  de  Venus,**)  suggests  that  he  was 

poisoned  hy  means  of  perfumed  boots;  (certainly  an  original  method,  and  one 

wJach  was  not  likely  to  make  his  **  interior"  look  as  if  "toasted,")  " car  on 

dent  tout  qu*il  mourut  empoissonn6  par  des  bottines  parfum^es." — ^Hommes 
must  et  Gr.,  cap.  il  140.  The  poisoning  was  attributed  to  various  persons; 
to  Philip,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  Abbot  of  St  Oertrude,  who  is 
said  to  have  effected  the  deed  through  one  Guerin,  a  well-known  poisoner  of 
Marseilles.— V.  Wyn  AannL  op  Wagenaer,  viL  65.  See  also  Hoofd,  xiv.  591 ; 
Boi^  xiL  1004. 
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the  ceremony,  on  account  of  superior  national  propinquitjr  to 
the  illustrious  deceased.  All  were,  in  truth,  equally  near  to 
him,  for  diflferent  reasons,  and  it  was  arranged  that  all  shouid 
share  equally  in  the  ohsequies.  The  corpse  disembowelled 
and  embalmed,  was  laid  upon  a  couch  of  state.  The  hero  was 
clad  in  complete  armor ;  his  sword,  helmet,  and  steel  gaunt- 
lets lying  at  his  feet,  a  coronet,  blazing  with  precious  stoiies, 
upon  his  head,  the  jewelled  chain  and  insignia  of  the  Qolden 
Fleece  a1x)ut  his  neck,  and  perfumed  gloves  upon  his  hands. 
Thus  royally  and  martially  arrayed,  he  was  placed  upon  his 
bier  and  borne  forth  from  the  house  where  he  had  died,  by  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  From  them  he  was  received  by 
the  colonels  of  the  regiments  stationed  next  his  own  quarters. 
These  chiefs,  followed  by  their  troops  with  inverted  arms  and 
muffled  drums,  escorted  the  body  to  the  next  station,  where  it 
was  received  by  the  commanding  officers,  of  other  national 
regiments,  to  be  again  transmitted  to  those  of  the  third.  Thus 
by  soldiers  of  the  three  nations,  it  was  successively  conducted 
to  the  gates  of  Namur,  where  it  was  received  by  the  dric 
authorities.  The  pall-bearers,  old  Peter  Ernest  MansfeM, 
Ottavio  Qonzaga,  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Franca,  and  the  Count 
de  Reux,  then  bore  it  to  the  church,  where  it  was  deposited 
imtil  the  royal  orders  should  be  received  £ix)m  Spain.  The 
heart  of  the  hero  was  permanently  buried  beneath  the  pave^ 
ment  of  the  little  church,  and  a  monumental  inscription,  pre- 
pared by  Alexander  Famese,  still  indicates  the  spot  where  that 
lion  heart  returned  to  dust.* 
It  had  been  Don  John's  dying  request  to  I^ulip  that  his 
^  remains  might  be  buried  in  the  Escorial  by  the  side  of  his 
imperial  father,  and  the  prayer  being  granted,  the  royal  order 
in  due  time  arrived  for  the  transportation  of  the  corpse  to 
Spain.    Permission  had  been  asked  and  given  for  the  passage 


*  StradOi  x.  615.  Hoofd,  xiy.  691.  "  Relacion  de  la  enfennedad  y  maerte  del 
S.  D.  Juan.**— Documentos  Incites,  yii.  443-448.— Compare  Taaaia,  iv.  326; 
Hoofd,  xiv.  691 ;  Haraeus  (Ann.  iiL  286.)  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  maj  yet 
be  read  at  Namur,  although  a  new  church  has  replaced  the  one  in  which  the 
heart  was  originally  deposited. 
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*  StraiUs.x.  616,  619.»"Reladon  de  la  eo&rmedad  7  muerte,"  pp.  4i3-44S, 
HooTd.  ziv.  592. 

f  " ubi  oasibus  iterum  commiasU,  sreiqe  neru  fill  oolligatis,  totam  facilo 

articiilayere  compagem  corporis.*' — Strada»   x.  619.     " Quod  tomento   eit- 

pletum,  ac  superindutis  armis,  pretiosis  yeetibus  ezornatum  ita  Begis  obtukn? 
oculis  quasi  pe4ibu8  innitenfl,  Imperatorii  videlicet  bactili  ac(jiimento,  plane  vivete 
ae  tpbraart  vkfer^ftir."— Ibid.  The  Btoiy  most  be  received,  however,  with  extreme 
caution,  as  being  perhaps  only  one  of  the  imaginative  embroideries  of  that  g&DiuI 
Jesuit,  Stfada.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  circumstance  in  the  "  Belacion  do 
la  enfermedadf'Vetc.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  body  of  the  hero  is  there  ropro- 
sented  as  having  been  wrapped  decently  in  a  shroud  of  "  delicate  HoUand-s^ 
and  placed  m  a  coffin  covered  within  and  without  with  black  velvet"— Bocu- 
mentoB  In^tos,  viL  443-448. 


I 
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of  a  small  number  of  Spanish  troops  through  France.    The  ^| 

thrifty  king  had,  however,  made  no  allusion  to  the  £Etct  that 
those  soldiers  were  to  bear  with  them  the  mortal  remains  of 
Lepanto's  hero,  for  he  was  disposed  to  save  the  expense  which 
a  public  transportation  of  the  body  and  the  exchange  of  pom- 
pons courij^ies  with  the  authorities  of  every  town  upon  the 
long  journey  would  occasion.  The  corpse  was  accordingly 
divid^  into  three  parts,  and  packed  in  three  separate  bags  ; 
and  thus  the  different  portions,  io  save  weighty  being  buh- 
pended  at  the  saddle-bows  of  different  troopers,  the  body  of 
the  conqueror  was  conveyed  to  its  distant  resting-place.^  |  I  r     i 

'*  Rxpende  Hannibalem :  quot  libras  in  duce  summo 
lavenies?" 

Thus  irreverently,  almost  blasphemously,  the  diegointed  relics 
of  the  great  warrior  were  hurried  through  France ; — Franco, 
which  the  romantic  Saracen  slave  had  traversed  but  two  short 
yeais  before,  filled  with  high  hopes,  and  pursuing  extravagant 
visions.  It  has  been  recorded  by  classic  historians,f  that  the 
different  fragments,  after  their  arrival  in  Spain,  were  re-unitad, 
and  fastened  together  with  wire ;  that  the  body  was  then 
stuffed,  attired  in  magnificent  habiliments,  placed  upon  its  feet, 
and  supported  by  a  itiartial  staff,  and  that  thus  prepared  for  n 
royal  interview,  the  mortal  remains  of  Don  John  were  presented 
to  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  Philip  is  said  to  have  mani- 
fested emotion  at  sight  of  the  hideous  spectre — ^for  hideouB 
and  spectral,  despite  of  jewels,  balsams,  and  brocades,  must 
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have  been  that  unburied  corpse,  aping  life  in  attitude  and 
vestment,  but  standing  there  only  to  assert  its  privilege  of 
descending  into  the  tomb.  The  claim  was  granted,  and  Don 
John  of  Austria  at  last  found  repose  by  the  side  of  his  impe- 
rial father.* 

A  sufficient  estimate  of  his  character  has  been  apparrait 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Dying  before  he  had  quite 
completed  his  thirty-third  year,f  he  excites  pity  and  admiral 
tion  almost  as  much  as  censure.  His  military  career  was  a 
blaze  of  glory.  Commanding  in  the  Moorish  wars  at  twenty- 
three,  and  in  the  Turkish  campaigns  at  twenty-siz,  he  had 
achieved  a  matchless  renown  before  he  had  emerged  from  early 
youth  ;  but  his  sun  was  destined  to  go  down  at  noon.  He  found 
neither  splendor  nor  power  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was 
deserted  by  his  king  and  crushed  by  the  superior  genius  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Although  he  vindicated  his  martial  skill 
at  Glemblours,  the  victory  was  fruitless.  It  was  but  the  soli- 
tary spring  of  the  tiger  from  his  jungle,  and  after  that  strik* 
ing  conflict  his  life  was  ended  in  darkness  and  obscurity. 
Possessing  military  genius  of  a  high  order,  with  extraordinary 
personal  bravery,  he  was  the  last  of  the  paladins  and  the 
crusaders.  His  accomplishments  were  also  considerable,  and 
he  spoke  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  with  fluency. 
His  beauty  was  remarkable  ;  his  personal  fascinations  acknow- 
ledged by  either  sex  ;  but  as  a  commander  of  men,  except- 
ing upon  the  battle-field,  he  possessed  little  genius.  His 
ambition  was  the  ambition  of  a  knight-errant,  an  adventurer, 
a  Norman  pirate ;  it  W£U9  a  personal  and  tawdry  ambition. 
Vague  and  contradictory 'dreams  of  crowns,  of  royal  marriages, 
of  extemporized  dynasties,  floated  ever  before  him ;  but  he 
was  himself  always  the  hero  of  his  own  romance.  He  sought  a 
throne  in  Africa  or  in  Britain  ;  he  dreamed  of  espousing  Mary 
of  Scotland  at  the  expense  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  even  thought 
to  aspire  secretly  to  the  hand  of  the  great  English  Queen  her- 


*  8trada>  x.  619. 

t  TassiB,  iy.  326.    Cabrera,  ziL  1009.    Strad%  z.  603.    Bentivoglio,  x.  2ia 
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self.*  Thus,  crusader  and  bigot  as  he  was,  he  was  willing  to 
be  reconciled  with  heresy,  if  heresy  could  furnish  him  with  a 
throne. 

It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  he  was  no  match,  by  mental 
endowments,  for  William  of  Orange ;  but  even  had  he  been  so, 
the  moral  standard  by  which  each  measured  himself  placed  the 
Conqueror  far  below  the  Father  of  a  people.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Don  John  is  entitled  to  but  small  credit  for  his 
political  achieyements  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  incapable 
of  perceiving  that  the  great  contest  between  the  Beformation 
and  the  Inquisition  could  never  be  amicably  arranged  in  those 
provinces,  and  that  the  character  of  William  of  Orange  was 
neither  to  be  softened  by  royal  smiles,  nor  perverted  by  appeals 
to  soidid  interests.  It  would  have  been  perhaps  impossible  for  » 
him,  with  his  education  and  temperament,  to  have  embraced 
what  seems  to  us  the  right  cause,  but  it  ought,  at  least,  to 
have  been  in  his  pQwer  to  read  the  character  of  his  antagonist,  ^ 
and  to  estimate  his  own  position  with  something  like  accuracy. 
He  maybe  forgiven  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  reconciling 
hostile  parties,  when  his  only  plan  to  accomplish  such  a  pur- 
pose was  the  extermination  of  the  most  considerable  faction  ; 
but  although  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  look  on 
the  provinces  with  the  eyes  of  William  the  Silent,  he  might 
have  comprehended  that  the  Netherland  chieftain  waa  neither 
to  be  purchased  nor  cajoled.  The  only  system  by  which  the 
two  religions  could  live  together  in  peace  had  been  discovered 
by  the  Prince  ;  but  toleration,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  and  of 
many  Protestants,  was  still  thought  the  deadliest  heresy  of  all. 


^  This  project^  among  other  yisiona,  may  have  occapied  the  dreamj  mind  of 
Don  John  himself  bnt  it  seems  astonishing  that  grave  historians  should  record 
their  opmion  tliat  such  a  scheme  had  ever  been  sanctioned  by  Elizabeth.  Yet 
Cabrera,  Bentivoglio,  Strada,  and  even  the  more  modem  Van  der  YTnckt,  allude 
to  the  report— Yida  Cabrera^  zii  971.  Bentivoglio,  x.  518.  Strada^  x.  603. 
Van  d.  YfiuMf  il  254^Compare  Groen,  v.  Prinsterer,  tL  453. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


c 


A  NATION  SEVERED  AND  A  REPUBLIO  BORN. 

Bbth,  education,  marriage^  and  yoathftil  character  of  Alexander  FarQege^ 
Hia  private  adyentores— Exploita  at  Lepanto  and  at  Gtemblours — ITe  mo^ 
ceeda  to  the  govemment— Personal  appearance  and  charaotenatics — AMpeet 
of  afEuTB— Internal  diasensionB-^-Anjou  at  Mona— John  Caaimir's  intngutaa 
at  Ghent— Anjou  diabanda  hia  aoldiera — The  Netherlanda  ravagod  b/ 
Tariooa  foreign  troope — Anarchy  and  confaaion  in  Ghent— Imbizo  aod 
Bjhore— Fate  of  Heeaela  and  Yiach— New  Pacification  drawn  up  by 
Orange— Repreeentationa  of  Queen  Elizabeth— Remonatranoe  of  Bruest  Is — 
Biota  and  image-breaking  in  Ghent— Displeaaure  of  Orange — His  preaetico 
implored  at  Ghent^  where  he  eatabliahea  a  Religioua  Peace— Painful  Kitoa- 
ation  of  John  Caaimii^-Sharp  rebukea  of  Elizabeth^Ue  takea  hia  dc^pat^ 
tore— EQa  troops  apply  to  Fameae^  who  allows  them  to  leave  the  country — 
Ax^ou's  departure  and  manifesto— Elizabeth's  letters  to  the  states-geaeml 
with  regard  to  him — Complimentaiy  addreeaes  by  the  Eatates  to  tho  T>txk& 
—Death  of  Boasu— Calumnies  against  Orange— YenaUty  of  the  Malcon- 
tent grandees— La  Motte*a  treaaon— Intriguea  of  the  Prior  of  Benty — Saint 
Aldegonde  at  Arraa— The  Prior  of  St.  Yaaat'a  ezertiona— Opposition  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Walloon  provinces  to  the  taxation  of  the  general  government 
—Triangular  contest — Municipal  revolution  in  Airas  led  by  Goaaon  &nd 
others — Counter-revolution — Rapid  triala  and  executiona — ^  ReconcOiatlon^* 
of  the  malcontent  chieftaina — Secret  treaty  of  Mount  St.  Eloi- Miachief 
made  by  the  Prior  of  Renty — Hia  accuaationa  against  the  reconciled  lor^»— 
Yengeance  taken  upon  him— Counter  movement  by  the  liberal  paiy^ 
Union  of  Utrecht— The  Act  analyzed  and  characterized. 

A  FIFTH  governor  now  stood  in  the  place  which  had  been 
successively  vacated  by  Mai^ret  of  Parma,  by  Alva,  by  the 
Grand  Commander,  and  by  Don  John  of  Austria.  Of  all  the 
eminent  personages  to  whom  Philip  had  confided  the  reins  of 
that  most  difficult  and  dangerous  administration,  the  man 
who  was  now  to  rule  was  by  &r  the  ablest  and  the  best 
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fitted  for  his  post.  If  there  were  living  charioteer  skilfal 
enough  to  guide  the  wheels  of  state,  whirling  now  more 
dizzily  than  ever  through  ^^confusum  ckaos^*  Alexander 
Famese  was  the  charioteer  to  guide — his  ^  hand  the  only  one 
which  could  control. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-third  year — ^his  uncle  Don  Jdm, 
his  cousin  Don  Carlos,  and  kimselj^  having  all  been  bom 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  His  father  was  Ottavio 
Famese,  the  faithful  lieutenant  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
grandson  of  Pope  Paul  the  Third  ;  his  mother  was  Maigaret 
of  Parma,  first  Begent  of  the  Netherlands  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Philip  from  the  provinces.  He  was  one  of  the  twins 
by  which  the  reunion  of  Margaret  and  her  youthful  hushand 
had  been  blessed,  and  the  only  one  that  survived.  His  great- 
grandfather, Paul,  whose  secular  name  of  Alexander  he  had 
received,  had  placed  his  hand  upon  the  new-bom  inftnfs 
head,  and  prophesied  that  he  would  grow  up  to  become  a 
mighty  warrior.*  The  boy,  from  his  earliest  years,  seenied 
destined  to  verify  the  prediction.  Though  apt  enough  at  his 
studies,  he  tiuned  with  impatience  from  his  literary  tutcMrs  to 
military  exercises  and  the  hardiest  sporta  The  din  of  anns 
surrounded  his  cradle.  The  trophies  of  Ottavio,  returning 
victorious  from  beyond  the  Alps,  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  lu8 
infancy,  and  when  but  six  years  of  age  he  had  witnessed  the 
siege  of  his  native  Parma,  and  its  vigorous  defence  by  his 
martial  father.  When  Philip  was  in  the  Netherlands — in  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor- 
he  had  received  the  boy  from  his  parents  as  a  hostage  for  their 
friendship.  Although  but  eleven  years  of  age,  Alexaxider  had 
begged  eamestiy  to  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Saint  Queptin,  and  had  wept  bitterly  when 
the  amazed  monarch  refused  his  request.f  His  education  had 
been  completed  at  Alcala,  and  at  Madrid,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  his  royal  uncle,  and  in  the  companionship  of 
the  Infante  Carlos  and  the  brilliant  Don  John.    The  imperial 


♦  StracK  Ix.  461,  x.  508.  \  Tbid,  ix  458. 
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bastard  was  alone  able  to  surpass^  or  even  to  equal  the  Italian 
prince  in  all  martial  and  manly  pursuits.  Both  were  equally 
doToted  to  the  chase  and  to  the  toumay  ;  both  longed  im- 
patiently for  the  period  when  the  irksome  routine  of  monkish 
pedantry,  and  the  fictitious  combats  which  formed  their  main 
recreation^  should  be  exchanged  for  the  substantial  delights  of 
war.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  been  afllanced  to  Maria  of 
Portugal,  daughter  of  Prince  Edward^  granddaughter  of  King 
Emanuel,  and  his  nuptials  with  that  peerless  princess  were^ 
as  we  hare  seen,  celebrated  soon  afterwards  with  much  pomp 
in  Brussels.  Sons  and  daughters  were  bom  to  him  in  due 
time,  during  his  subsequent  residence  in  Parma.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  fiery  and  impatient  spirit  of  the  future  illuBtrious 
commander  was  doomed  for  a  time  to  fret  under  restraint,  and 
to  corrode  in  distasteful  repose.  His  father,  still  in  the  yigor 
of  his  years,  governing  the  family  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  Alexander  had  no  occupation  in  the  brief  period  of 
peace  which  then  existed.  The  martial  spirit,  pining  for  a 
wide  and  lofty  sphere  of  action,  in  which  alone  its  energies 
could  be  fitly  exercised,  now  sought  delight  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  duellist  and  gladiator.  Nightly  did  the  hereditary  prince 
of  the  land  perambulate  the  streets  of  his  capital,  disguised, 
weU  armed,  alone,  or  with  a  single  confidential  attendant.^ 
Every  chance  passenger  of  martial  aspect  whom  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  midnight  streets  was  forced  to  stand  and  measure 
swords  with  an  unknown,  almost  unseen,  but  most  redoubtable 
foe,  and  many  were  the  single  combats  which  he  thus  enjoyed, 
80  long  as  his  incognito  was  preserved.  Especially,  it  was  his 
wont  to  seek  and  defy  every  gentleman  whose  skill  or  bravery 
had  ever  been  commended  in  his  hearing.  At  last,  upon  one 
occasion  it  was  his  fortune  to  encoimter  a  certain  Count 
TorelH,  whose  reputation  as  a  swordsman  and  duellist  was  well 
established  in  Parma.  The  blades  were  joined,  and  the  fierce 
combat  had  already  been  engaged  in  in  the  darkness,  when  the 
torch  of  an  accidental  passenger  flashed  full  in  the  face  of 


•  Strada,  iz.  454,  456. 
VOL.  m.  24 
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Alexander.  Torelli,  rec(^m8ing  thus  suddenly  lus  antagonist, 
dropped  his  sword  and  implored  foi^vene88,*forthe  wily  Italian 
was  too  keen  not  to  perceive  that  even  if  the  death  of  neither 
combatant  should  be  the  result  of  the  fray^  his  own  position 
was,  in  every  event,  a  false  one.  Victory  would  ensure  him 
the  hatred,  defeat  the  contempt  of  his  future  sovereign.  The 
unsatis&ctory  issue  and  subsequent  notoriety  of  this  encounter 
put  a  termination  to  these  midnight  joys  of  Alexander,  and  for 
a  season  he  felt  obliged  to  assume  more  pacific  habits,  and  to 
solace  himself  with  the  society  of  that  "  phoenix  of  Portugal," 
who  had  so  long  sat  brooding  on  his  domestic  hearth. 

At  last  the  holy  league  was  formed,  the  new  and  last  crusade 
proclaimed,  his  uncle  and  bosom  friend  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  united  troops  of  Rome,  Spain,  and  Venice.  He  coTdd 
no  longer  be  restrained.  Disdaining  the  pleadings  of  his  mother 
and  of  his  spouse,  he  extorted  permission  from  Philip,  and 
flew  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Levant.  Don  John  received 
him  with  open  arms,  just  before  the  famous  action  of  Lepanto, 
and  gave  him  an  excellent  position  in  the  very  front  of  the 
battle,  with  the  conunand  of  several  Gknoese  galleys.  Alex- 
ander's exploits  on  that  eventful  day  seemed  those  of  a  fiibidoufl 
hero  of  romance.  He  laid  his  galley  alongside  of  the  treasure- 
ship  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  a  vessel,  on  account  of  its  importance, 
doubly  manned  and  armed.  Impatient  that  the  Crescent  was 
not  lowered,  after  a  few  broadsides,  he  sprang  on  board  the 
enemy  alone,  waving  an  immense  two-handed  sword — ^his 
usual  weapon--^nd  mowing  a  passage  right  and  left  through 
the  hostile  ranks  for  the  warriors  who  tardily  followed  ths 
footsteps  of  their  v^ement  chief.  Mustapha  Bey,  the  trea- 
surer  and  conmiander  of  the  ship,  fell  before  his  sword,  besides 
many  others,  whom  he  hardly  saw  or  counted.  The  gall^ 
was  soon  his  own,  as  well  as  another,  which  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  treasure-ship  only  to  share  its  defeat.  The  booty 
which  Alexander's  crew  secured  was  prodigious,  individual 
soldiers  obtaining  two  and  three  thousand  ducats  eackf  Don 
John  received  his  nephew  after  the  battle  with  commendations, 
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not,  however^  unmingled  with  censure.  The  snecessfiil  result 
alone  had  justified  such  insane  and  desperate  conduct^  for  had 
he  heen  slain  or  oyercome^  said  the  commander-inH^hief^ 
there  would  have  heen  few  to  applaud  his  temerity.  Alexander 
gaily  replied  by  assuring  his  uncle  that  he  bad  felt  sustamed 
by  a  more  than  mortal  confidence,  the  prayers  which  his 
saintly  wife  was  incessantly  offering  in  his  behalf  Bince  he 
went  to  the  wars  being  a  sufficient  support  and  shield  in  even 
greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  confronted* 

This  was  Alexander's  first  campaign,  nor  was  he  permitted 
to  reap  any  more  glory  for  a  few  succeeding  years.  At  last, 
Philip  was  disposed  to  send  both  his  mother  and  himself  to 
the  Netherlands,  removing  Don  John  from  the  rack  where  he 
had  been  enduring  such  slow  torture.  Grranvelle's  inter- 
cession proved  fruitless  with  the  Duchess,  but  Alexander  was 
all  eagerness  to  go  where  blows  were  passing  current,  and  he 
gladly  led  the  reinforcements  which  were  sent  to  Don  John 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1577.  He  had  reached  Luxemburg 
on  the  18th  of  December  of  that  year,  in  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  participate,  and,  in  fact,  to  take  the  lead  Id  the  signal 
victory  of  Glemblours.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  fatal 
change  which  disappointment  and  anxiety  had  wrought  upon 
the  beautiful  and  haughty  features  of  his  illustriaud  kinsman.f 
He  had  since  closed  his  eyes  in  the  camp,  and  erected  a  marble 
tablet  over  his  heart  in  the  little  church.  He  now  governed 
in  his  stead. 

His  personal  appearance  corresponded  with  his  character. 
He  had  the  head  of  a  gladiator,  round,  compact^  combative, 
with  something  alert  and  snake-like  in  ita  movements.  The 
black,  closely-shorn  hair  was  erect  and  bristling*  The 
forehead  was  lofty  and  narrow.  The  features  were  hand- 
some, the  nose  regularly  aquiline,  the  eyes  well  opencdj  dark, 
piercing,  but  with  something  dangerous  and  BiniBter  in  their 
expression.];  There  was  an  habitual  look  askancei  aa  of  a  man 


•  Strada^  ix.  458.  f  Ibid.,  Ix,  4G0. 
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seeking  to  parry  or  inflict  a  mortal  blow — ^the  look  of  a 
^ordsman  and  professional  fighter.  The  lower  part  of  the 
face  was  swallowed  in  a  bushy  beard ;  the  mouth  and  cUn 
being  quite  invisible.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  weU  formed, 
and  graceful  in  person,  princely  in  demeanor,  sumptuous  and 
stately  in  apparel.^  His  high  ruff  of  point  lace,  his  badge 
of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  his  gold-inlaid  Milan  armor,  marked  hin 
at  once  as  one  of  high  degree.  On  the  field  of  battle  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  gift  of  inspiring  his  soldiers  with  his  own  im- 
petuous and  chivalrous  courage.  He  ever  led  the  way  upon  the 
most  dangerous  and  desperate  ventures,  and,  like  his  uncle 
and  his  imperial  grand&ther,  well  knew  how  to  reward  the 
devotion  of  his  readiest  followers  with  a  poniard,  a  feather,  a 
riband,  a  jewel,  taken  with  his  own  hands  fix)m  his  own 
attire.f 

His  military  abilities — ^now  for  the  first  time  to  be  largely 
called  into  employment — ^were  unquestionably  superior  to  those 
of  Don  John,  whose  name  had  been  surrounded  with  such 
splendor  by  the  world-renowned  battle  of  Lepanto.    More- 
over,   he  possessed  far   greater  power   for  governing  men, 
whether  in  camp  or  cabinet.    Less  attractive  and  fascinating, 
he  was  more  commanding  than  his  kinsman.     Decorous  and 
self-poised,  he  was  only  passionate  before  the  enemy,  but  he 
rarely  permitted  a  disrespectful  look  or  word  to  escape  condign 
and  deliberate  chastisement.    He  was  no  schemer  or  dreamer. 
He  was  no  knight  errant.    He  would  not  have  crossed  seas 
and  mountains  to  rescue  a  captive  queen,  nor  have  sought  to 
place  her  crown  on  his  own  head  as  a  reward  for  his  heroism. 
He  had  a  single  and  concentrated  kind  of  character.    He 
kliew  precisely  the  work  which  Philip  required,  and  felt  him- 
self to  be  precisely  the   workman  that  had  so  long   been 
wanted.    Cool,  incisive,  fearless,  artftd,  he  united  the  tmacru- 
pulous  audacity  of  a  condoUiere  with  the  wily  patience  of  a 
Jesuit.  He  could  coil  unperceived  through  unsuspected  paths, 


*  "Elosteiyck  en  oyerdadig  in  kleederen.** — ^Bor,  loa  cit 
t  Strada,  2,  iil  150. 
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could  strike  suddenly,  sting  mortally.  He  came  prepared,  not 
only  to  smite  the  Netlierianders  in  the  open  field,  but  to  cope 
with  them  in  tortuous  policy  ;  to  outwatch  and  outweary 
them  in  the  game  to  which  his  impatient  predecessor  had 
fallen  a  baffled  victim.  He  possessed  the  art  and  the  patience 
—as  time  was  to  prove — not  only  to  undermine  their  most 
impregnable  cities,  but  to  delve  below  the  intrigues  of  their 
most  accomplished  politicians.  To  circumvent  at  once  both 
their  negotiators  and  their  men-at-arms  was  his  appointed 
task  Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage,  the  vigilance,  and  the 
superior  intellect  of  a  single  antagonist,  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  would  have  shared  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for 
the  more  southern  portion.  Had  the  life  of  William  of 
Orange  been  prolonged,  perhaps  the  evil  genius  of  the  Nether- 
lands might  have  still  been  exorcised  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country. 

As  for  religion,  Alexander  Famese  was,  of  course,  strictly 
Catholic,  regarding  all  seceders  from  Bomamsm  as  mere 
heathen  dogs.  Not  that  he  practically  troubled  himself  much 
with  sacred  matters — for,  during  the  life-time  of  his  wife,  he 
had  cavalierly  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  his  personal  salva- 
tion upon  her  saintly  shoulders.  She  had  now  flown  to  higher 
spheres,  but  Alexander  was,  perhaps,  willing  to  rely  upon  her 
continued  intercessions  in  his  behalf.  The  life  of  a  bravo  in 
time  of  peace — ^the  deliberate  project  in  war  to  exterminate 
whole  cities  full  of  innocent  people,  who  had  different  notions 
on  the  subject  of  image-worship  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
from  those  entertained  at  Bome,  did  not  seem  to  him  at  all 
incompatible  with  the  precepts  of  Jesus.  Hanging,  drowning, 
burning  and  butchering  heretics  were  the  legitimate  deduc- 
tions of  his  theology.  He  was  no  casuist  nor  pretender  to 
holiness  :  but  in  those  days  every  man  was  devout,  and  Alex- 
ander looked  with  honest  horror  upon  the  impiety  of  the 
heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  and  massacred.  He  attended 
mass  regularly — ^in  the  winter  mornings  by  torch-light — and 
would  as  soon  have  foregone  his  daily  tennis  as  his  religious 
exercises.     Bomanism  was  the  creed  of  his  caste.    It  was  the 
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religion  of  pnnces  and  gentlemen  of  high  degree.  As  iot 
Lutheranism,  Zwinglism,  Galviniflm^  and  similar  fiystems, 
they  were  but  the  fantastic  rites  of  weavers,  brewers,  and  the 
like— an  ignoble  herd  whose  presumption  in  entitling  them- 
selves Christian,  while  rejecting  the  Pope,  called  for  their 
instant  extennination.  His  personal  habits  were  extremely 
temperate.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  ate  onlj  to 
support  life ;  and  he  rarely  finished  a  dinner  without  having 
risen  three  or  four  times  from  table  to  attend  to  some  public 
business  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  deferred.^ 

His  previous  connections  in  the  Netherlands  were  of  use  to 
him,  and  he  knew  how  to  turn  them  to  immediate  account. 
The  great  nobles,  who  had  been  imiformly  actuated  by  jealousy 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  baffled  in  their 
intrigue  with  Matthias,  whose  half-blown  designs  upon  Anjoa 
had  already  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  were  now  peculiarly  in  a 
position  to  listen  to  the  wily  tongue  of  Alexander  Faroese. 
The  Montignys,  the  La  Mottes,  the  Meluns,  the  Egmonts, 
the  Aerschots,  the  Havr&,  foiled  and  doubly  foiled  in  all  their 
small  intrigues  and  their  base  ambition,  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  country  to  the  man  they  hated,  and  to  the  ancient 
religion  which  they  thought  that  they  loved.  The  Malcontents 
ravaging  the  land  of  Hainault  and  threatening  Ghent,  the 
"  Paternoster  Jacks  "  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  favoiaUe 
opportunity  and  a  good  bargain  to  make  their  peace  with 
Spain,  were  the  very  instruments  which  Parma  most  desired  to 
use  at  this  opening  stage  of  his  career.  The  position  of 
affitirs  was  &r  more  favorable  for  him  than  it  had  been  for 
Don  John  when  he  first  succeeded  to  power.  On  the  whole, 
there  seemed  a  bright  prospect  of  success.  It  seemed  quite 
possible  that  it  would  be  in  Parma's  power  to  reduce,  at  last, 
this  chronic  rebellion,  and  to  re-establish  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  Church  and  King.  The  pledges  of  the  Ghent 
treaty  had  been  broken,  while  in  the  tmions  of  Brussels  whidi 
had  succeeded,  the  fatal  religious  cause  had  turned  the  instra- 
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ment  of  peace  into  a  sword.  The  "  religion-peace"  which  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Antwerp  had  hardly  found  favor  anywhere. 
As  the  proTinces,  for  an  instant,  had  seemingly  got  the  better 
of  their  foe,  they  turned  madly  upon  each  other,  and  the  fires 
of  religious  discord,  which  had  been  extinguished  by  the  com- 
mon exertions  of  a  whole  race  trembling  for  the  destruction  of 
their  &therland,  were  now  re-lighted  with  a  thousand  brands 
plucked  from  the  sacred  domestic  hearth.  Fathers  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  were  beginning 
to  wrangle,  and  were  prepared  to  persecute.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  during  the  momentary  relief  from  pressure,  forgot 
their  voluntary  and  most  blessed  Pacification,  to  renew*their 
internecine  feuds.  The  banished  Beformers,  who  had  swarmed 
hack  in  droves  at  the  tidings  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men, 
found  themselves  bitterly  disappointed.  They  were  exposed  in 
the  Walloon  provinces  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Malcontents, 
in  the  Frisian  regions  to  the  still  powerfiil  coercion  of  the  royal 
stadholders. 

Persecution  begat  counter-persecution.  The  city  of  Ghent 
became  the  centre  of  a  system  of  insurrection,  by  which 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  were  outraged  under  the 
pretence  of  establishing  a  larger  liberty  in  civil  and  religious 
matters.  It  was  at  Ghent  that  the  opening  scenes  in 
Pamia's  administration  took  place.  Of  the  high-bom  suitors 
for  the  Netherland  bride,  two  were  still  watching  each  other 
with  jealous  eyes.  Anjou  was  at  Mons,  which  city  he  had 
secretly  but  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  master  for  his  own 
purposes.  John  Casimir  was  at  Ghent,^  fomenting  an  insur- 
rection which  he  had  neither  skill  to  guide,  nor  intelligence  to 
comprehend.  There  was  a  talk  of  making  him  Count  of 
Flander8,t  ^^^  his  paltry  ambition  was  dazzled  by  the  glitter- 
ing prize.  Anjou,  who  meant  to  be  Count  of  Flanders 
himself,  as  well  as  Duke  or  Count  of  afl  the  other  Netherlands, 
was  highly  indignant  at  this  report,  which  he  chose  to  con- 
sider true.    He  wrote  to  the  estates  to  express  his  indig- 
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nation.  He  wrote  to  Ghent  to  oflferhis  mediation  between 
the  burghers  and  the  Malcontents.  Casimir  wanted  money  for 
his  troops.  He  obtained  a  liberal  supply,  but  he  wanted  more. 
Meantime,  the  mercenaries  were  expatiating  on  their  own  ac- 
count throughout  the  southern  provinces ;  eating  up  every 
green  leaf,  robbing  and  pillaging,  where  robbery  and  pillage  had 
gone  so  often  that  hardly  anything  was  left  for  rapine.*  ThuB 
dealt  the  soldiers  in  the  open  country,  while  their  master  at 
Ghent  was  plunging  into  the  complicated  intrigues  spread  over 
that  imfortunate  city  by  the  most  mischievous  demagogues 
who  ever  polluted  a  sacred  cause.  Well  had  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle,  his  enemy,  William  of  Hesse,  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
understood  the  character  of  John  Casimir.  Bobbery  and  pil- 
lage were  his  achievements,  to  make  chaos  more  confounded 
was  his  destiny.  Anjou — disgusted  with  the  temporary  favor 
accorded  to  a  rival  whom  he  affected  to  despise — disbanded 
his  troops  in  dudgeon,  and  prepared'  to  retire  to  Franccf 
Several  thousand  of  these  mercenaries  took  service  immediately 
with  the  Malcontents^  under  Montigny,  thus  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  deadliest  foes  to  that  land  over  which  Anjou  had 
assumed  the  title  of  protector.  The  states'  army,  meanwhile, 
had  been  rapidly  dissolving.  There  were  hardly  men  enough 
left  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  field,  or  properly  to  gar- 
rison the  more  important  towns.  The  unhappy  provinces, 
torn  by  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  were  overrun  by  hordes 
of  unpaid  soldiers  of  all  nations,  creeds,  and  tongues — Span- 
iards, Italians,  Burgundians,  Walloons,  Germans,  Scotch  and 
English ;  some  who  came  to  attack  and  others  to  protect,  but 
who  all  achieved  nothing  and  agreed  in  nothing  save  to  maltreat 
and  to  outrage  the  defenceless  peasantry  and  denizens  of  the 
lesser  towns.  The  contemporary  chronicles  are  full  of  har- 
rowing domestic  tragedies,  in  which  the  actors  are  always  the 
insolent  foreign  soldiery  and  their  desperate  victims.§ 
Ghent — energetic,    opulent,    powerful,   passionate,  unruly 


♦  Bor,  3,  xiiL  8.  f  ^i<i-»  ^^  t  ^i^»  Meteren,  viiL  114*. 
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G-hent — ^was  now  the  focus  of  discord,  the  centre  from  whcnco 
radiated  not  the  light  and  warmth  of  reasonable  and  int(.41ig^nt 
liberty,  but  the  bale-fires  of  murderous  licence  and  savage 
anarchy.  The  second  city  of  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  Christendom^  it  had 
been  its  fete  so  often  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reaBon  mid 
moderation  in  its  devotion  to  freedom,  so  often  to  incur  igno- 
minious chastisement  from  power  which  its  own  excesHi'i^  had 
made  more  powerful,  that  its  name  was  already  becoming  a 
byword.  It  now,  most  fetally  and  for  ever,  was  to  misunder- 
stand its  true  position.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  great  anch- 
itect  of  his  country's  fortunes,  would  have  made  it  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  which  he  was  laboring  to  construct.  Had  ha  been 
allowed  to  perfect  his  plan,  the  structure  might  have  endured 
for  ages,  a  perpetual  bulwark  against  tyranny  and  wrong. 
The  temporary  and  slender  frame  by  which  the  great  artist 
had  supported  his  ardh  while  still  imfinished,  was  j>luckcd 
away  by  rude  and  ribald  hands ;  the  keystone  plunged  into 
the  abyss,  to  be  lost  for  ever,  and  the  great  work  of  Orange 
remained  a  fragment  from  its  commencement.  The  acts  of 
demagogues,  the  conservative  disgust  at  licence,  the  jealuiisy  of 
rival  nobles,  the  venality  of  military  leaders,  threw  daily  fresh 
stumbling-blocks  in  his  heroic  path.  It  was  not  six  muoths 
after  the  advent  of  Famese  to  power,  before  that  bold  and 
subtle  chieftain  had  seized  the  double-edged  sword  of  religious 
dissension  as  firmly  as  he  had  grasped  his  celebrated  brand 
when  he  boarded  the  galley  of  Mustapha  Bey,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands were  cut  in  twain,  to  be  re-united  nevermore*  Tho 
separate  treaty  of  the  Walloon  provinces  was  soon  destined  to 
separate  the  Celtic  and  Romanesque  elements  from  the  Ba* 
tavian  and  Frisian  portion  of  a  nationality,  which,  thoniughly 
fused  in  all  its  parts,  would  have  formed  as  admirable  a  com- 
pound of  fire  and  endurance  as  history  has  ever  seen. 

Meantime,  the  grass  was  growing  and   the  cattle  were 
grazing  in  the  streets  of  Ghent,*  where  once  the  tramp  of 
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workmen  going  to  and  from  their  labor  was  like  the  move- 
ment of  a  mighty  army.*  The  great  majority  of  the  burghers 
were  of  the  Reformed  religion^  and  disposed  to  make  effectual 
resistance  to  the  Malcontents^  led  by  the  disaffected  nobles. 
The  city,  considering  itself  the  natural  head  of  all  the  southern 
country,  was  indignant  that  the  Walloon  provinces  should 
dare  to  reassert  that  supremacy  of  Bomanism  which  had  been 
so  effectually  suppressed,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
friendly  relations  with  a  sovereign  who  had  .been  virtually 
disowned.  There  were  two  parties,  however,  in  Ghent  Both' 
were  led  by  men  of  abandoned  and  dangerous  character.f 
Imbize,  the  worse  of  the  two  demagogues,  was  inconstant, 
cruel,  cowardly,  and  treacherous,  but  possessed  of  eloquence 
and  a  talent  for  intrigue.  Ryhove  was  a  bolder  ruffian— 
wrathftd,  bitter,  and  unscrupulous.  Imbize  was  at  the  time 
opposed  to  Orange,  disliking  his  moderation,  and  trembling  at 
his  firmness.  Byhove  considered  himself  the  friend  of  the 
Prince.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  consulted  him  previously 
to  his  memorable  attack  upon  Aerschot,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  we  know  the  result  of  that  conference. 

The  Prince,  vrith  the  slight  dissimulation  which  belonged 
less  to  his  character  than  to  his  theory  of  politics,  and  which 
was  perhaps  not  to  be  avoided,  in  that  age  of  intrigue,  by  any 
man  who  would  govern  his  fellow-men,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  had  winked  at  a  project  which  he  would  not  openly 
approve.  He  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  however,  with 
the  desperate  character  of  the  man,  for  he  would  have  scorned  an 
instrument  so  thoroughly  base  as  Byhove  subsequently  proved. 
The  violence  of  that  personage  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrest  of 
Aerschot  and  his  colleagues  was  mildness  compared  with  the 
deed  with  which  he  now  disgraced  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  had 
been  ordered  out  from  Ghent  to  oppose  a  force  of  Malcontoits 
which  was  gathering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtray;J 


♦  Guiociardini,  Descript  Gandar. 

t  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ul  3S,  39.    Bor,  xiiL  6,  aqq.    Hoofd,  xlr.  689,  699. 
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but  he  swore  that  he  would  not  leave  the  gates  so  long  m  two 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  arrested  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  previous  October,  and  who  yet  remained  in  captivity, 
were  still  alive.*  These  two  prisoners  were  ex-pro€iiratot 
Visch  and  Blood-Councillor  Hessels.  Hessels,  it  seemed,  had 
avowed  undying  hostility  to  Ryhove  for  the  injury  sustained 
at  his  hands,  and  he  had  sworn,  "  by  his  grey  beard,"  that  the 
ruffian  should  yet  hang  for  the  outrage.  Ryhove,  not  feeling 
very  safe  in  the  position  of  aflGurs  which  then  existed,  and 
knowing  that  he  could  neither  trust  Imbize,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  friend,  nor  the  imprisoned  nobles,  who  had  ever  been 
Ms  implacable  enemies,  was  resolved  to  make  himself  eafe  iii 
one  quarter  at  least,  before  he  set  forth  against  the  Malcon- 
tents. Accordingly,  Hessels  and  Visch,  as  they  sat  together 
in  their  prison,  at  chess,  upon  the  4th^of  October,  1578,  were 
suddenly  summoned  to  leave  the  house,  and  to  enter  a  carriage 
which  stood  at  the  door.  A  force  of  armed  men  brought  the 
order,  and  were  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce.it.  The  prisoners 
obeyed,  and  the  coach  soon  rolled  slowly  through  the  sti^etSj 
left  the  Courtray  gate,  and  proceeded  a  short  distance  tdoug 
the  road  towards  that  city.f 

After  a  few  minutes  a  halt  was  made.  Ryhove  then  made 
his  appearance  at  the  carriage-window,  and  announce^l  to  the 
astonished  prisoners  that  they  were  forthwith  to  be  hanged 
upon  a  tree  which  stood  by  the  road-side.  He  proceeded  to 
taunt  the  aged  Hessels  with  his  threat  against  himselfi  and 
with  lus  vow  "  by  his  grey  beard."  "  Such  grey  beard  shalt 
thou  never  live  thyself  to  wear,  ruffian,"  cried  He&sck, 
stoutly — ^furious  rather  than  terrified  at  the  suddenness  of 
his  doom.  "  There  thou  liest,  false  traitor  !"  roared  Ryhove 
in  reply ;  and  to  prove  the  falsehood,  he  straightway  tore 
out  a  handful  of  the  old  man's  beard,  and  fitstened  it  upon 
his  own  cap  like  a  plume.  His  action  was  imitated  by  several 
of  his  companions,  who  cut  for  themselves  locks  from  the 
same  grey  beard,  and  decorated  themselves  as  their  leader 


*  Bor,  xiii.  5. 
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had  done.  This  preliminary  ceremony  having  been  condnded, 
the  two  aged  prisoners  were  forthwith  hanged  on  a  tree,  with- 
out the  least  pretence  of  trial  or  even  sentence. '^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  famous  councillor  who  had  been 
wont  to  shout  ^^  adpatibvlum"  in  his  sleep.  It  was  croel  that 
the  fair  face  of  civil  liberty  showing  itself  after  years  of  total 
eclipse,  should  be  insulted  by  such  bloody  deeds  on  the  pait 
of  her  votaries.  It  was  sad  that  the  crimes  of  men  like 
Imbize  and  Byhove  should  have  cost  more  to  the  cause  of 
religious  and  political  freedom  than  the  lives  of  twenty  thou- 
sand such  ruffians  were  worth.  But  for  the  influence  of  dem- 
agogues like  these,  counteracting  the  lofty  elSbrts  and  pure 
life  of  Orange,  the  separation  might  never  have  occurred 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince 
had  not  power  enough^  however,  nor  the  nascent  common- 
wealth sufficient  consistency,  to  repress  the  disoii^anizing  ten- 
dency of  a  fanatical  Romanism  on  the  one  side,  and  a  retalia- 
tory and  cruel  ochlocracy  on  the  other. 

Such  events,  with  the  hatred  growing  daily  more  intense 
between  the  Walloons  and  the  Ghenters,  made  it  highly 
important  that  some  kind  of  an  accord  should  be  concluded, 
if  possible.  In  the  country,  the  Malcontents,  imder  pretence 
of  protecting  the  Catholic  cleigy,  were  daily  abusing  and  plnn- 
dering  the  people,  while  in  Ghent  the  clergy  were  maltreated, 
the  cloisters  pillaged,  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining 
liberty.f  In  this  emergency  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men  turned 
naturally  to  Orange. 

Deputies  went  to  and  fro  between  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
Three  points  were  laid  down  by  the  Prince  as  indispensable  to 
any  arrangement — firstly,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be 
allowed  the  free  use  of  their  property ;  secondly,  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
thirdly,  that  the  gentlemen  kept  in  prison  since  the  memorable 
twenty-eighth  of  October  should  be  released.  J    If  these  points 


♦  Hoofd,   xiT.  693,   694.    Bor,   xiil  6,  eeq.    Meteren,  viiL  143.    Wagonaer, 
Vad  Hist,  yii.  234. 
f  Bor,  xiil     Hoofd.  xiv.     Van  d*»r  Vynckt,  3,  lit  33,  sqq.        %  Bor,  xiii.  5. 
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should  he  granted,  the  Archduke  Matthias^  the  states-general, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  agree  to  drive  off  the  Wal- 
loon soldiery,  and  to  defend  Ghent  against  all  injury.^  The 
two  first  points  were  granted,  upon  condition  that  sufficient 
goarantees  should  be  established  for  the  safety  of  the  Be- 
formed  religion.  The  third  was* rejected,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
the  prisoners,  Champagny,  Sweveghem,  and  the  rest — ^who, 
after  the  horrid  fate  of  Hessels  and  Visch,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  anxious  as  to  their  own  doom= — should  have 
legal  trial,  and  be  defended  in  the  meantime  from  outrage.f 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1578,  a  formal  act  of  acceptance 
of  these  terms  was  signed  at  Antwerp.^  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  murmuring  at  Ghent,  the  extravagant  portion  of 
the  liberal  party  averring  that  they  had  no  intention  of"esta- 
blishing  the  "religious  peace''  when  they  agreed  not  to 
molest  the  Catholics.  On  the  11th  of  November,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  sent  messengers  to  Ghent  in  the  name  of  the 
Archduke  and  the  states-general,  summoning  the  authorities 
to  a  fisiithful  execution  of  the  act  of  acceptance.  Upon  the 
same  day  the  English  envoy,  Davidson,  made  an  energetic 
representation  to  the  same  magistrates,  declaring  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Ghenters  was  exciting  regret  throughout  the 
world,  and  affording  a  proof  that  it  was  their  object  to  pro- 
tract, not  suppress,  the  civil  war  which  had  so  long  been 
raging.  Such  proceedings,  he  observed,  created  doubts 
whether  they  were  willing  to  obey  any  law  or  any  magistracy. 
As,  however,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of  John 
Casimir  in  Ghent  at  that  juncture  was  authorized  by  Queen 
Elizabeth — ^inasmuch  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  received  a 
subsidy  from  her — the  envoy  took  occasion  to  declare  that  her 
Majesty  entirely  disavowed  his  proceedings.  He  observed 
further  that,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty,  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  maintain  peace  by  conforming  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  states-general.    This,  however. 


*  Bor,  xiii.  5.  f  See  the  Act  of  Acceptance;  Bor,  xlil  6.  aqq. 
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could  be  done  only  by  establishing  the  three  points  which  he 
had  laid  down.  Her  Majesty  likewise  warned  the  Ghenten 
that  their  conduct  would  soon  compel  her  to  abandon  the 
country's  cause  altogether,  and,  in  conclusion,  she  requested, 
with  characteristic  thriftiness,  to  be  inunediately  fumiahed 
with  a  city  bond  for  forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,* 

Two  days  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  Brussels  to  re* 
monstrate,  in  their  turn,  with  the  sister  city,  and  to  save  her, 
if  possible,  fi-om  the  madness  which  had  seized  upon  her. 
They  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  magistrates  the  fiiequent 
and  wise  counsels  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  means  to  avert  the  impending  desola- 
tion of  the  &therland  save  luiion  of  all  the  provinces  and 
obedience  to  the  general  government.  His  own  reputation, 
and  the  honor  of  his  house,  he  felt  now  to  be  at  stake  ;  for, 
by  reason  of  the  offices  which  he  now  held,  he  had  been  cease- 
lessly calumniated  as  the  author  of  aU  the  crimes  which  had 
been  committed  at  Ghent.  Against  these  calumnies  he  had 
avowed  his  intention  of  publishing  his  defence.f  After  thus 
citing  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  the  envoys  implored  the  mag- 
istrates to  accept  the  religious  peace  which  he  had  proposed, 
and  to  liberate  the  prisoners  as  he  had  demanded.  For  their 
own  part,  they  declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  would 
never  desert  him ;  for,  next  to  God,  there  was  no  one  who 
understood  their  cause  so  entirely,  or  who  could  point  out  the 
remedy  so  intelligently.^ 

Thus  reasoned  the  envoys  from  the  states-general  and  from 
Brussels,  but  even  while  they  were  reasoning,  a  fresh  tumult 
occurred  at  Ghent  The  people  had  been  inflamed  by  dema- 
gogues, and  by  the  insane  bowlings  of  Peter  Dathenus,  the 
imfrocked  monk  of  Poperingen,  who  had  been  the  servant 
and  minister  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Orange,  and  who  now 
hated  each  with  equal  fervor.  The  populace,  under  tbeae 
influences,  rose  in  its  wrath  upon  the  Catholics,  smote  all  thdr 


♦  Bor,  xiiu  T.  f  Bor,  xiii.  8l 

}  *'  Als  naest  God  niemand  kennende  die  de  gemeino  sake  en  inwendlgen 
nood  beter  yerstaet  en  de  remedien  beter  kan  dirigeren.** — ^Bor,  ubi  sup. 
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images  into  fragments,  destroyed  all  their  altar  pictures,  robbed 
them  of  much  valuable  property,  and  turned  all  the  Papists 
themselves  out  of  the  city.  The  riot  was  so  furious  that  it 
seemed,  says  a  chronicler,  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  had  gone 
raving  mad.^  The  drums  beat  the  alarm,  the  magistrates 
went  forth  to  expostulate,  but  no  commands  were  heeded  till 
the  work  .of  destruction  had  been  accomplished,  when  the 
tmnult  expired  at  last  by  its  own  limitation. 

Affairs  seemed  more  threatening  than  ever.  Nothing  more 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  than  such 
senseless  iconomachy.  In  &ct,  he  had  at  one  time  procured  an 
enactment  by  the  Ghent  authorities,  making  it  a  crime 
punishable  with  death.t  He  was  of  Luther's  opinion,  that 
idol-worship  was  to  be  eradicated  from  the  heart,  and  that  then 
the  idols  in  the  churches  would  fell  of  themselves.  He  felt 
too  with  Landgrave  William,  that  "  the  destruction  of  such 
worthless  idols  was  ever  avenged  by  torrents  of  good  human 
blood."$  Therefore  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  this  fresh 
act  of  senseless  violence,  in  the  very'  teeth  of  his  remonstrances, 
in  the  very  presence  of  his  envoys,  met  with  his  stem  disap- 
probation. He  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  his  defence 
against  the  calumnies  which  his  toleration  had  drawn  upon 
him  from  both  Catholic  and  Calvinist.  He  was  deeply  revolv- 
ing the  question,  whether  it  were  not  better  to  turn  his  back 
at  once  upon  a  country  which  seemed  so  incapable  of  compre- 
hending his  high  purposes,  or  seconding  his  virtuous  efforts. 
From  both  projects  he  was  dissuaded  ;  and  although  bitterly 
wronged  by  both  friend  and  foe,  although  feeling  that  even  in 
his  own  Holland,§  there  were  whispers  against  his  purity, 
since  his  favorable  inclinations  towards  Anjou  had  become  the 
general  topic,  yet  he  still  preserved  his  majestic  tranquillity. 


*  "  Met  sulken  geraes,  getier  en  gebaer  datmen  geseid  soudc  hobben  dat  aUe 
de  inwoondere  dol  en  rasende  waren." — Bor,  xiii.  9.    Meteren,  ix.  1 49. 

t  Gh.  Geseh.,  il  39:  cited  by  Groen,  y.  Prinst,  vl  466. 

X  Xietter  of  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse. — Green,  y.  Prinst,  Archiyes  et  Cor- 
re^Kmdance,  yu  451,  sqq. 

§  Groen,  y.  Prinst,  Archiyes,  etc.,  481,  482. 
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and  smiled  at  the  arrows  which  fell  harmless  at  his  feet 
"  I  admire  his  wisdom,  daily  more  and  more/'  cried  Hnlert 
Languet ;  "  I  see  those  who  profess  themselves  his  friends 
causing  him  more  annoyance  than  his  foes  ;  while,  nevertheleBS, 
he  ever  remains  true  to  himself,  is  driven  by  no  tempests  from 
his  equanimity,  nor  provoked  by  repeat^  injuries  to  immo- 
derate action/'* 

The  Prince  had  that  year  been  chosen  unanimously  by  the 
four  "  members"  of  Flanders  to  be  governor  of  that  province, 
but  had  again  declined  the  office.f  The  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing the  fririous  transactions  at  Ghent,  professed  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  respect  for  his  authority.  He  was 
implored  to  go  to  the  city.  His  presence,  and  that  alone, 
would  restore  the  burghers  to  their  reason,  but  the  task  was 
not  a  grateful  one.  It  was  also  not  unattended  with  danger; 
although  this  was  a  consideration  which  never  influenced  him, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career  to  its  close.  Imbke 
and  his  crew  were  capable  of  resorting  to  any  extremity  or 
any  ambush,  to  destroy  the  man  whom  they  feared  and  hated. 
The  presence  of  John  Casimir  was  an  additional  complication; 
for  Orange,  while  he  despised  the  man,  was  unwilling  to  offend 
his  friends.  Moreover,  Casimir  had  professed  a  willingness  to 
assist  the  cause,  and  to  defer  to  the  better  judgment  of  the 
Prince.  He  had  brought  an  army  into  the  field,  with  which, 
however,  he  had  accomplished  nothing  except  a  thorough  pil- 
laging of  the  peasantry,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  loud 
in  his  demands  upon  the  states  to  pay  his  soldiers'  wages. 
The  soldiers  of  the  different  armies  who  now  overran  the 
country,  indeed,  vied  with  each  other  in  extravagant  insolence. 
"  Their  outrages  are  most  execrable,"  wrote  Marquis  Havr^ ; 
^^  they  demand  the  most  exquisite  food,  and  drink  Champagne 
and  Burgundy  by  the  bucketfulL"$  Nevertheless,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  the  Prince  came  to  Ghent.§    He  held  con- 


♦  Letter  to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

f  Bor,  ziiL  9.    Apologie  d'Orange,  pp.  108,  109. 

X  Keiyon  de  Yolkersbeke  et  Diegerick,  Documents  Historiqaes,  L  156,  16t. 

§  Bor,  xiii.  10. 
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stant  and  aimons  conferences  with  the  magistrates.  He  was 
closeted  daily  with  John  Casimir,  whose  vanity  and  extrava- 
gance of  temper  he  managed  vnth  his  usual  skill.  He  even 
dined  with  Imbize^  and  thus^  by  smoothing  difficulties  and  re- 
conciling angry  passions,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  all  to  a  religious  peace,  which  was  published  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1578.  It  contained  the  same  provisions  as 
thoee  of  the  project  prepared  and  proposed  during  the  previous 
summer  throughout  the  Netherlands.  Exercise  of  both  reli- 
gions was  established ;  mutual  insults  and  irritations — ^whether 
by  word,  book,  picture,  song,  or  gesture — ^were  prohibited,  under 
severe  i)enalties,  while  all  persons  were  sworn  to  protect  the 
common  tranquillity  by  blood,  purse,  and  life.  The  Catholics, 
by  virtue  of  this  accord,  re-entered  into  possession  of  their 
churches  and  cloisters,  but  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  favor 
of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen.* 

The  Walloons  and  Malcontents  were  now  summoned  to  lay 
down  their  arms  ;  but,  as  might  be  supposed,  they  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  religious  peace,  proclaiming  it  hostile 
to  the  Ghent  treaty  and  the  Brussels  xmion.t  In  short,  noth- 
ing would  satisfy  them  but  total  suppression  of  the  Beformed 
religion  ;  as  nothing  woidd  content  Imbize  and  his  faction  but 
the  absolute  extermination  of  Bomanism.  A  strong  man 
might  well  seem  powerless  in  the  midst  of  such  obstinate  and 
worthless  fitnatics. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  Ghent  was,  on  the  whole,  a  re- 
lief to  John  Casimir.  As  usual,  this  addle-brained  individual 
had  plunged  headlong  into  difficulties,  out  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  himself.  He  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
which  way  to  turn.  He  had  tampered  vnth  Imbize  and  his 
crew,  but  he  had  found  that  they  were  not  the  men  for  a  per- 
son of  his  quality  to  deal  with.  He  had  brought  a  lar^ 
army  into  the  field,  and  had  not  a  stiver  in  his  coffers.  He 
felt  bitterly  the  truth  of  the  Landgrave's  warning — "that 


*  Groen,  y.  Priost,  Arohiyes,  etc,  tL  60t,  iqq.    See  the  Aooord  in  Bor,  2,  xiil 
10,11.  t^^i^i-lS 
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'twas  better  to  have  thirty  thousand  devils  at  one's  back  tiian 
thirty  thousand  German  troopers,  with  no  money  to  give  them; 
it  being  possible  to  pay  the  devils  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
while  the  soldiers  could  be  discharged  only  with  money  cur 
hard  knocks/'^  Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  imder  whose  patronage 
he  had  made  this  most  inglorious  campaign,  was  incessant  in 
her  reproo&,  and  importunate  in  her  demands  for  reimburse- 
ment. She  wrote  to  him  personally,  upbraiding  him  with  his 
high  pretensions  and  his  shortcomings.  His  visit  to  Ghent,  so 
entirely  unjustified  and  mischievous  ;  his  failure  to  e£^t  that 
junction  of  his  army  with  the  states'  force  under  Bossu,  by 
which  the  royal  army  was  to  have  been  surprised  and  annihi- 
lated ;  his  having  given  reason  to  the  conmion  people  to  suspect 
her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  collusion  with  his 
designs,  and  of  a  disposition  to  seek  their  private  advantage 
and  not  the  general  good  of  the  whole  Netherlands  ;  the  inmii- 
nent  danger,  which  he  had  aggravated,  that  the  Walloon 
provinces,  actuated  by  such  suspicions,  would  fall  away  fix)m 
the  "  generality"  and  seek  a  private  aocord  with  Parma  ;  these 
and  similar  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were  sharply  and 
shrewishly  set  forth  in  the  Queen's  epistle.f  'Twas  not  for 
such  marauding  and  intriguing  work  that  she  had  appointed 
him  her  lieutenant,  and  furnished  him  with  troops  and  subsi- 
dies. She  begged  him  forthwith  to  amend  his  ways,  for  the 
sake  of  his  name  and  fame,  which  were  sufficiently  soiled  in  the 
places  where  his  soldiers  had  been  plundering  the  countiy 
which  they  came  to  protect.  J 

The  Queen  sent  Daniel  Sogers  with  instruction  of  similar 
import  to  the  states-general,  repeatedly  and  expressly  dis- 
avowing Casimir's  proceedings  and  censuring  his  character, 
^e  also  warmly  insisted  on  her  bonds.  In  short,  never  was 
unlucky  prince  more  soundly  berated  by  his  superiors,  more 
thoroughly  disgraced  by  his  followers.  In  this  contemptible 
situation  had  Casimir  placed  himself  by  his  rash  ambition  to 


*  Archives  et  Ck>rrespondance|  tL  4*79.  .  f  Bor,  3,  xiiL  13,  sqq. 

X  Bor,  xiii.  13. 
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prove  before  the  world  that  German  .princes  could  bite  and 
BCFatch  like  griffins  and  tigers  as  well  as  carry  them  in  their 
shields.  From  this  position  Orange  partly  rescued  him.  He 
made  his  peace  with  the  states-general.  He  smoothed  matters 
with  the  extravagant  Reformers,  and  he  even  extorted  from 
the  authorities  of  Ghent  the  forty-five  thousand  pounds  bond^ 
on  which  Elizabeth  had  insisted  with  such  obduracy.^  Casimir 
repaid  these  favors  of  the  Prince  in  the  coin  with  which 
narrow  minds  and  jealous  tempers  are  apt  to  discharge  such 
obligations — ^ingratitude.  The  friendship  which  he  openly 
manifested  at  first  grew  almost  immediately  cool.  Soon  after- 
wards he  left  Ghent  and  departed  for  Germany,  leaving 
behind  him  a  long  and  tedious  remonstrance,  addressed  to 
the  states-general,  in  which  document  he  narrated  the  history 
of  his  exploits,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  his 
character.  He  concluded  this  very  tedious  and  superfluous 
manifesto  by  observing  that — ^for  reasons  which  he  thought 
proper  to  give  at  considerable  length — he  felt  himself  "  neither 
too  useful  nor  too  agreeable  to  the  provinces."  As  he  had 
been  informed,  he  said,  that  the  states-general  had  requested 
the  Queen  of  England  to  procure  his  departure,  he  had  re- 
solved, in  order  to  spare  her  and  them  inconvenience,  to  return 
of  his  own  accord,  "leaving  the  issue  of  the  war  in  the  high 
and  mighty  hand  of  God/'f 

The  estates  answered  this  remonstrance  with  words  of  un- 
limited courtesy  ;  expressing  themselves  "  obliged  to  all  eter- 
nity" for  his  services,  and  holding  out  vague  hopes  that  the 
monies  which  he  demanded  on  behalf  of  his  troops  should  ere 
long  be  forthcoming.  J 

Casimir  having  already  answered  Queen  Elizabeth's  re- 
proachful letter  by  throwing  the  blame  of  his  apparent  mis- 
conduct upon  the  stales-general^  and  having  promise  soon  to 
appear  before  her  Majesty  in  person,  tarried  accordingly  but 
a  brief  season  in  Germany,  and  then  repaired  to  England. 


*  Bor,  ziii.  11,  sqq.  f  See  the  document  at  length  in  Bor,  xiiL  13-17. 

t  Bor,  3,  xiii  17,  (iL) 
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Here  he  was  feasted^  flattered^  caressed,  and  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  (Jarter.*  Pleased  with  royal  blandishments, 
and  highly  enjoying  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  England, 
he  quite  forgot  the  "  thirty  thousand  devils"  whom  he  had 
left  running  loose  in  the  Netherlands,  while  these  wild  sol- 
diers, on  their  part,  being  absolutely  in  a  starving  condition 
— ^for  there  was  little  lefk  for  booty  in  a  land  which  had  been 
so  often  plundered — ^now  had  the  effrontery  to  apply  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma  for  payment  of  their  wages.t  Alexand^ 
Famese  laughed  heartily  at  the  proposition,  which  he  con- 
sidered an  excellent  jest.  It  seemed  in  truth,  a  jest,  although 
but  a  sorry  one.  Parma  replied  to  the  messenger  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony  who  had  made  the  proposition,  that  the  Germans 
must  be  mad  to  ask  him  for  money,  instead  of  offering  to  pay 
him  a  heavy  sum  for  permission  to  leave  the  country.  Never- 
theless, he  was  willing  to  be  so  far  indulgent  as  to  furnish 
them  with  passports,  provided  they  departed  from  the  Nether- 
lands instantly.  Should  they  interpose  the  least  delay,  he 
would  set  upon  them  without  further  preface,  and  he  gave 
them  notice,  with  the  arrogance  becoming  a  Spanish  general, 
that  the  courier  was  already  waiting  to  report  to  Spain  the 
number  of  them  left  alive  after  the  encounter.  Thus  deserted 
by  their  chief,  and  hectored  by  the  enemy,  the  mercenaries, 
who  had  little  stomach  for  fight  without  wages,  accepted  the 
passports  proffered  by  Parma.J  They  revenged  themselves 
for  the  harsh  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  Casimir 
and  from  the  states-general,  by  singing,  everywhere  as  they 
retreated  a  doggerel  ballad — ^half  Flemish,  half  Gkrman — ^in 
which  their  wrongs  were  expressed  with  uncouth  vigor. 

Casimir  received  the  news  of  the  departure  of  his  ragged 
soldiery  on  the  very  day  which  witnessed  his  investment  with 
the  Grartet  by  the  fair  hands  of  Elizabeth  hersel£§  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  left  England,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 


♦  Bor,  xiil  34,  35.    Hoofd,  xiv.  609. 

f  Bor,  xiil  34»  sqq.    Strada^  Dec  2,  i.  26,  sqq. 

t  Strada,  2,  L  27,  28.  §  Ibid.,  2,  i.  28. 
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loids  and  gentlemen,  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Queen.  He  landed  in  Flushing,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  hospitality,  by  order  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1579,  he  passed  through 
Utrecht.*  Here  he  conversed  finely  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
"  Glerman  House"  on  the  subject  of  his  vagabond  troops, 
whose  final  adventures  and  departure  seemed  to  afford  him 
considerable  amusement ;,  and  he,  moreover,  diverted  his  com- 
pany by  singing,  after  supper,  a  few  verses  of  the  ballad 
already  mentioned.f 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  meantime,  after  disbanding  his  troops, 
had  lingered  for  a  while  near  the  frontier.  Upon  taking  his 
final  departure,  he  sent  his  resident  minister,  Des  Pruneaux, 
with  a  long  communication  to  the  states-general,  complaining 
that  they  had  not  published  their  contract  with  himself,  nor 
fulfilled  its  conditions.  He  excused,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
awkward  &ct  that  his  disbanded  troops  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Walloons,  and  he  affected  to  place  his  own  departure  upon 
the  groimd  of  urgent  political  business  in  France,  to  arrange 
which  his  royal  brother  had  required  his  immediate  at- 
tendance. He  furthermore  most  hypocritically  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  speedy  reconciliation  of  the  provinces  with  their 
sovereign,  and  a  resolution  that — although  for  their  sake  he 
had  made  himself  a  foe  to  his  Catholic  Majesty — he  would 
still  interpose  no  obstacle  to  so  desirable  a  result.^ 

To  such  shallow  discourse  the  states  answered  with  infinite 


♦  Langoet  ad  Sydnsum,  90 ;  Groen  v.  Prinet.,  Archires,  etc.,  vL  671,  672. 
Bor,  xiii  34,  (ii.) 

f  Bor— who  heard  the  Duke  sing  the  song  at  the  *'  Gennan  House*'  in  Utrecht, 
3,  ziiL  34. 

A.  translation  of  a  single  verse  maj  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  song: — 
"  0,  have  70a  been  in  Brabant,  fighting  for  the  states? 
0,  have  70a  brought  back  anything  except  jour  broken  pates? 
0, 1  have  been  in  Brabant,  m3r8elf  and  all  mj  mates. 
Well  go  no  more  to  Brabant,  unless  our  brains  were  addle^ 
We  're  coming  home  on  foot,  we  went  there  in  the  saddle ; 
For  there 's  neither  gold  nor  glory  got,  in  fighting  for  the  states" 

etc.,  etc. 
X  Bor,  xil  12,  sqq. 
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urbanif  7,  for  it  was  the  determination  of  Orange  not  to  make 
enemies,  at  that  juncture,  of  France  and  En^and  in  the  same 
breath.  They  had  foes  enough  already,  and  it  seemed  obvious  at 
that  moment,  to  all  persons  most  observant  of  the  course  of  affitin, 
that  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  soon  to  unite  the  two  crowna 
The  probability  of  Anjou's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  was,  in 
truth,  a  leading  motive  with  Orange  for  his  close  alliance  with 
the  Duke.  The  political  structure,  according  to  which  he  had 
selected  the  French  Prince  as  protector  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  sagaciously  planned  ;  but  unfortunately  its  foundation  was 
the  shifting  sandbank  of  female  and  royal  coquetry.  Those 
who  judge  only  by  the  result,  will  be  quick  to  censure  a 
policy  which  might  have  had  very  different  issue.  They  who 
place  themselves  in  the  period  anterior  to  Anjou's  virit  to 
England,  will  admit  that  it  was  hardly  human  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  political  aspects  of  that  moment.  The  Queen, 
moreover,  took  pains  to  upbraid  the  states-general,  by  letter, 
with  their  disrespect  and  ingratitude  towards  the  Duke  of 
Anjou — behaviour  with  which  he  had  been  "  justiy  scandalized." 
For  her  own  part,  she  assured  them  of  her  extreme  dis- 
pleasure at  learning  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  had  been 
held  with  a  view  to  her  especial  contentment — "  as  if  the  per- 
son of  Monsieur,  son  of  France,  brother  of  the  Eing,  were 
disagreeable  to  her,  or  as  if  she  wished  him  iU  f  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  best  satisfy  her  wishes  by  showing 
him  all  the  courtesy  to  which  his  high  degree  and  his  eminent 
services  entitled  him.*^ 

The  estates,  even  before  receiving  this  letter,  had,  however, 
acted  in  its  spirit.  They  had  addressed  elaborate  apologies 
and  unlimited  professions  to  the  Duke.  They  thanked  him 
heartily  for  his  achievements,  expressed  unbounded  regret  at  his 
departure,  with  sincere  hopes  for  his  speedy  return,  and  promised 
"  eternal  remembrance  of  his  heroic  virtues."t    They  assured 


*  Archiyee,  etc.,  de  la  Maiaon  d*Orange,  vL  536,  sqq. 
f  "  Sijn  bewesen  bystand  en  8\|ae  heroike  deugt  aouden  07  uimmermeer  Teige- 
ten.** — Bor,  xiiL  12,  sqq. 
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him^  moreover,  that  should  the  first  of  the  following  March 
arriye  without  bringing  with  it  an  honorable  peace  with  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  they  should  then  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  declare  that  the  King  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  provinces.  In  this  case  they  concluded  that, 
as  the  inhabitants  would  be  then  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Spanish  monarch,  it  would  then  be  in  their  power  to 
treat  with  his  Highness  of  Anjou  concerning  the  sovereignty, 
according  to  the  contract  ahready  existing.^ 

These  assurances  were  ample,  but  the  states,  knowing 
the  vanity  of  the  man,  offered  other  inducements,  some 
of  which  seemed  sufficiently  puerile.  They  promised  that 
^^his  statue,  in  copper,  should  be  placed  in  the  public  squares 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  for  the  eternal  admiration  of 
posterity,"  and  that  a  "crown  of  olive-leaves  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him  every  year.^'f  The  Duke — ^not  inexorable  to 
such  courteous  sohcitations — ^was  willing  to  achieve  both 
immortality  and  power  by  continuing  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  states,  and  he  answered  accordingly  in  the  most 
courteous  terms.  The  result  of  this  interchange  of  civilities 
it  will  be  soon  our  duty  to  narrate. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Count  of  Bossa  died,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  Prhice  of  Orange,  whose  party — since  his 
release  from  prison  by  virtue  of  the  Ghent  treaty — ^he  had 
warmly  espoused.  "We  are  in  the  deepest  distress  in  the 
world,"  wrote  the  Prince  to  his  brother,  three  days  before  the 
Count's  death,  "  for  the  dangerous  malady  of  M.  de  Bossu. 
Certainly,  the  country  has  much  to  lose  in  his  death^  but  I 
hope  that  Grod  will  not  so  much  afflict  us." J  Yet  the  calum- 
niators of  the  day  did  not  scruple  to  circulate,  nor  the  royalist 
chroniclers  to  perpetuate,  the  most  sensdess  and  in&mous 
fables  on  the  subject  of  this  nobleman's  death.  He  died  of 
poison,  they  said,  administered  to  him  "iw  oy«fer«,"§  by  com- 

*  Bor,  xiiL  12,  sqq. 

f  BCeteren,  ix.  145^ — "Accompanied,  however,  by  sabstanHal  proionts  to 
the  ralae  of  100,000  livreB  Artois." — Metereo,  nbi  sup. 

X  Archivee  et  Correep.,  yi  513.  §  J.  B.  Tasns,  Comment,  Ub.  y.  329. 
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mand  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  likewise  made  a  point 
of  standing  over  him  on  his  death-bed,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sneering  at  the  Catholic  ceremonies  by  which  his  dying 
agonies  were  solaced.^  Such  were  the  tales  which  grave  his- 
torians have  recorded  concerning  the  death  of  Maximilian  of 
Bossu,  who  owed  so  much  to  the  Prince.  The  command  of 
the  states'  army,  a  yearly  pension  of  five  thousand  florins, 
granted  at  the  especial  request  of  Orange  but  a  few  months 
before,  and  the  profound  words  of  regret  in  the  private  letter 
just  cited,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  slanders.f 

The  personal  courage  and  profound  military  science  of 
Parma  were  invaluable  to  the  royal  cause  ;  but  this  subtle, 
unscrupulous,  and  subterranean  combinations  of  policy  were 
even  more  fruitful  at  this  period.  No  man  ever  understood 
the  art  of  bribery  more  thoroughly  or  practised  it  more  skil- 
fully. He  bought  a  politician,  or  a  general,  or  a  grandee,  or 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  usually  at  the  cheapest  price  at  which 
those  articles  could  be  purchased,  and  always  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  with  which  such  traffic  could  be  conducted.  Men 
conveyed  themselves  to  government  for  a  definite  price — ^fixed 
accurately  in  florins  and  groats,  in  places  and  pensions — ^while 
a  decent  gossamer  of  conventional  phraseology  was  ever 
allowed  to  float  over  the  nakedness  of  imblushing  treason. 
Men  high  in  station,  illustrious  by  ancestry,  brilliant  in  valor, 
huckstered  themselves,  and  swindled  a  confiding  country  for 
as  ignoble  motives  as  ever  led  counterfeiters  or  bravoes  to  the 
gallows,  but  they  were  dealt  with  in  public  as  if  actuated  only 
by  the  loftiest  principles.  Behind  their  ancient  shields,  ostai- 
tatiously  emblazoned  with  fidelity  to  church  and  king,  they 
thrust  forth  their  itching  palms  with  the  mendicity  which  would 
be  hardly  credible,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  monuments 
more  perennial  than  brass^  of  their  own  letters  and  recorded 
conversations. 

Already,  before  the  accession  of  Parma  to  power,  the  true 

•  StradA,  2,  L  87. 

t  Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst,  yl  611,  612.    Bor,  2,  xiil  26^    Wagenaer, 
Yad.  Hist,  tU.  248,  244. 
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way  to  diseever  the  provinces  had  been  indicated  by  the 
fiunous  treason  of  the  Seigneur  de  la  Motte.  This  nobleman 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  states-general^ 
and  was  Governor  of  Gravelines.  On  promise  of  forgiveness 
for  all  past  disloyalty,  of  being  continued  in  the  same  military 
posts  under  Philip  which  he  then  held  for  the  patriots,  and  of 
a  "merced''  large  enough  to  satisfy  his  most  avaricious 
dreams,  he  went  over  to  the  royal  government.*  The  negoti- 
ation was  conducted  by  Alohzo  Curiel,  financial  agent  of  the 
King,  and  was  not  very  nicely  handled.  The  paymaster, 
looking  at  the  affidr  purely  as  a  money  transaction — which  in 
truth  it  was — ^had  been  disposed  to  drive  rather  too  hard  a 
bargain.  He  offered  only  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  La  Motte 
and  his  fiiend  Baron  Montigny,  and  assured  his  government 
that  those  gentlemen,  with  the  soldiers  under  their  command, 
were  very  dear  at  the  price.f  La  Motte  higgled  very  hard  for 
more,  and  talked  pathetically  of  his  services  and  his  wounds — 
for  he  had  been  a  most  distinguished  and  courageous  cam- 
paigner— but  Alonzo  was  implacable.^!  Moreover,  one  Eobert 
Bien-Aim6,  Prior  of  Benty,  was  present  at  all  the  conferences. 
This  ecclesiastic  was  a  busy  intriguer,  but  not  very  adroit. 
He  was  disposed  to  make  himself  useful  to  government,  for  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon  putting  the  mitre  of  Saint  Omer  upon 
his  head,  and  he  had  accordingly  composed  a  very  ingenious 
hbel  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  production, 
"although  the  Prior  did  not  pretend  to  be  Apelles  or 
Lysippus,'*  he  hoped  that  the  Gk)vemor-Q^neral  woidd  reco- 
gnize a  portrait  colored  to  the  life.§  This  accomplished  artist 
was,  however,  not  so  successftd  as  he  was  picturesque  and 

•  Boconciliation  dea  Provinces  Wallones,  i.  2-12,  202,  213-216,  227-23^ 
271,  272.  Letters  of  La  Motte  and  Don  John  of  Austria^  etc.,  MS.,  Bojral 
Arohives  at  Bnissels. 

t  Lettros  IntGToepties  da  Contador  Alonzo  Onriel  an  P^  de  Panne.  Plantin. 
AnyecB,  1579. — "-^— pareoe  &  me  que  son  soldados  oompradoe  &  mny  alto 
precio." 

X  " con  den  mil  remonstraciones  y  historiaa  de  sus  servicios  y  heridaa^'' 

etc — ^Ibid. 

§  Kenty  to  Prince  of  Panna,  Rec.  Prov.  Wall,  iii  97.    Ma 
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industrious.  He  was  inordinately  vain  of  his  services,  think- 
ing himself,  said  Alonzo,  splenetically,  worthy  to  be  carried  in 
a  procession  like  a  little  saint,^  and  as  he  had  a  busy  brain,  but 
an  unruly  tongue,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  possessed  a  remaik- 
able  faculty  of  making  himself  unpleasant.  Thid  was  not  the 
*way  to  earn  his  bishopric.  La  Motte,  through  the  candid 
commimications  of  the  Prior,  found  himself  the  subject  of 
mockery  in  Parma's  camp  and  cabinet,  where  treachery  to  one'8 
country  and  party  was  not,  it  seemed,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
loftier  virtues,  however  convenient  it  might  be  at  the  moment 
to  the  royal  cause.  The  Prior  intimated  especially  that 
Ottavio  Gonzaga  had  indulged  in  many  sarcastic  remarks  at 
La  Motto's  expense.  The  brave  but  venal  warrior,  highly 
incensed  at  thus  learning  the  manner  in  which  his  conduct 
was  estimated  by  men  of  such  high  rank  in  the  royal  service, 
was  near  breaking  off  the  bargain.  He  was  eventnallj 
secured,  however,  by  still  larger  offers — ^Don  John  allowing 
him  three  hundred  florins  a  month,  presenting  him  with  the 
two  best  horses  in  his  stable,  and  sending  him  an  open  form, 
which  he  was  to  fill  out  in  the  most  stringent  language  which 
he  could  devise,  binding  the  government  to  the  payment  of 
an  ample  <uid  entirely  satisfactory  "merced."f  Thns  La 
Motto's  bargain  was  completed — a  crime  which,  if  it  had  onlj 
entailed  the  loss  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  the 
possession  of  Gravelines,  would  have  been  of  no  great  historic 
importance.  It  was,  however,  the  first  blow  of  a  vast  and  care- 
folly  sharpened  treason,  by  which  the  country  was  soon  to  be 
cut  in  twain  for  ever — the  first  in  a  series  of  bargains  by 
which  the  noblest  names  of  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  con- 
taminated with  bribery  and  fraud. 

While  the  negotiations  with  La  Motte  were  in  progresB, 
the  government  of  the  states-general  at  Brussels  had  sent  Saint 
Ald^onde  to  Arras.     The  states  of  Artois,  th^n  assembled 

*    " que   ayia   Y^.  Alteza  de  mandar   traer  en   palmas  o  andaB,"  etc. 

Lettres  interoept^  de  CurieE 

t  Don  John  to  La  Motte,  Rec  Prov.  WaU.,  MS.  I  271,  272.  Lettra  de 
CniieL 
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in  that  city,  had  made  much  difficulty  in  acceding  to  an 
asseflfiment  of  seven  thousand  florins  laid  upon  them  by  the 
cential  authority.  The  occasion  was  skilfully  made  use  of  by  the 
ag^ts  of  the  royal  party  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  of  its  sister  Walloon  provinces^  to  the  patriot  cause. 
Saint  Aldegonde  made  his  speech  before  the  assembly^  taking 
the  ground  boldly,  that  the  war  was  made  for  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  fatherland,  and  that  all  were  bound,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  contribute  to  the  sacred  fund.  The 
Tote  passed,  but  it  was  provided  that  a  moiety  of  the  assessment 
should  be  paid  by  the  ecclesiastical  branch,  and  the  stipula- 
tion excited  a  tremendous  uproar.  The  clerical  bench  regarded 
the  tax  as  both  a  robbery  and  an  affront.  ^^  We  came  nearly 
to  knife-playing,""  said  the  most  distinguished  priest  in  the 
assembly,  ^^  and  if  we  had  done  so,  the  ecclesiastics  would  not 
have  been  the  first  to  cry  enough."'*^  They  all  withdrew  in  a 
rage,  and  held  a  private  consultation  upon  "  these  exorbitant 
and  more  than  Turkish  demands/"  John  Sarrasin,  Prior  of 
Saint  Yaast,  the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  indefatigable  of 
the  royal  partisans  of  that  epoch,  made  them  an  artful  harangue. 
This  man — a  better  politician  than  the  other  prior — ^was  play- 
ing for  a  mitre  too,  and  could  use  his  cards  better.  He  was 
soon  to  become  the  most  invaluable  agent  in  the  great  treason 
preparing.  No  one  could  be  more  delicate,  noiseless,  or 
unscrupulous,  and  he  was  soon  recc^nized  both  by  Governor- 
General  and  King  as  the  individual  above  all  others  to  whom 
the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority  over  the  Walloon 


*  " les  commxms  forcerent  lea  ecd^iastiques  d'en  prendre  la  Juste  moiti6 

A  leor  diarge— 6t  de  fiut  la  chose  ^it  venue  jusques  de  venir  anz  mains  et  joaer 
des  oousteaox  pour  yeoir  qpj  aurait  beUe  amje— les  ecddisastiques  n'eussent  fait 
Joocq,"  etc— Ma  letter  of  the  Prior  of  Saint  Vaast,  Rea  Prov.  WaU.,  L  T6,  135, 
136.  The  whole  history  of  these  Walloon  intrigaes  is  narrated  in  the  nnmerons 
letters— entirel7  nnpablished— of  the  Prior,  with  mnch  piquancy  and  spirit  They 
are  in  the  CoUeotion  of  Correspondence  between  Don  John,  Parma,  and  others, 
and  the  Malcontent  nobles^  entitled  "  Becondliation  des  Provinces  WaUones," 
five  vol&,  Royal  Archives  in  Brussels.  An  examination  of  these  most  interesting 
documents  is  indispensable  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  permanent  sepa* 
ntion  of  the  Netherlands  effected  in  the  years  1578  and  1619. 
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provinces  was  owing.  With  the  shoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet, 
the  coat  of  darkness  on  his  back,  and  the  wishing  purse  in  his 
hand,  he  sped  Gently  and  invisibly  from  one  great  Malcontent 
chieftain  to  another,  buying  up  centurions,  and  captains,  and 
common  soldiers  ;  circumventing  Orangists,  Ghent  democrats, 
Anjou  partisans  ;  weaving  a  thousand  intrigues,  ventilating  a 
hundred  hostile  mines,  and  passing  imharmed  through  the 
most  serious  dangers  and  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 
Eloquent,  too,  at  a  pinch,  he  always  understood  his  audience, 
and  upon  this  occasion  unsheathed  the  most  incisive,  if  not 
the  most  brilliant  weapon  which  could  be  used  in  the  debate. 
It  was  most  expensive  to  be  patriotic,  he  said,  while  silver 
was  to  be  saved,  and  gold  to  be  earned  by  being  loyaL  They 
ought  to  keep  their  money  to  defend  themselves,  not  give  it 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  woidd  only  put  it  into  his  private 
pocket  on  pretence  of  public  necessities.  'The  Ruward  would 
soon  be  slinking  back  to  his  lair,  he  observed,  and  leave  them 
all  in  the  fangs  of  their  enemies.  Meantime,  it  was  better 
to  rush  into  the  embrace  of  a  bountiful  king,  who  was  still 
holding  forth  his  arms  to  them.  They  were  approaching  a 
precipice,  said  the  Prior  ;  they  were  entering  a  labyrinth ;  and 
not  only  wa»  the  ^^sempiternal  loss  of  body  and  soul  impend- 
ing over  them,  but  their  property  was  to  be  taken  also,  and  the 
cat  to  be  thrown  against  their  legs."  By  this  sudden  descent 
into  a  very  common  proverbial  expression,  Sarrasin  meant  to 
intimate  that  they  were  getting  themselves  into  a  difficult 
position,  in  which  they  were  sure  to  reap  both  danger  and 
responsibility.* 

The  harangue  had  much  effect  upon  his  hearers,  who  were 
now  more  than  ever  determined  to  rebel  against  the  government 
which  they  had  so  recently  accepted,  preferring,  in  the  words  of 
the  Prior,  "  to  be  maltreated  by  their  prince,  than  to  be  barba- 
rously tyrannized  by  a  heretic.*'  So  much  anger  had  been  excited 
in  celestial  minds  by  a  demand  of  thirty-five  hundred  florins. 

Saint  Aldegonde  was  entertained  in  the  evening  at  a  great 


*  Letter  of  Saint  Yaast^  befbre  dted. 
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banquet,  followed  by  a  theolc^cal  controversy,  in  which  John 
Sarrasin  complained  that  ^^  he  had  been  attacked  upon  his  own 
dunghilL''  Next  day  the  distinguished  patriot  departed  on  a 
canvassing  tour  among  the  principal  cities ;  the  indefatigable 
monk  employing  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  a^ravating 
the  hostility  of  the  Artesian  orders  to  the  pecuniary  demands 
of  the  general  government.  He  was  assisted  in  his  task  by 
a  peremptory  order  which  came  down  from  Brussels,  ordering, 
in  the  name  of  Matthias,  a  levy  upon  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
"rings,  jewels,  and  reliquaries,^'  imless  the  clerical  contribution 
should  be  forthcoming.  The  rage  of  the  bench  was  now  intense, 
and  by  the  time  of  Saint  Aldegonde's  return  a  general  opposi- 
tion had  been  organized.  The  envoy  met  with  a  chilling 
reception ;  there  were  no  banquets  any  more — ^no  discussions 
of  any  kind.  To  his  demands  for  money,  "  he  got  a  fine  nihil" 
said  Saint  Yaast ;  and  as  for  polemics,  the  only  conclusive 
argument  for  the  country  would  be,  as  he  was  informed  on 
the  same  authority,  the  ^^  finishing  of  Orange  and  of  his 
minister  along  with  him."  More  than  once  had  the  Prior 
intimated  to  government — as  so  many  had  done  before  him — 
that  to  "  despatch  Orange,  author  of  all  the  troubles,''  was 
the  best  preliminary  to  any  political  arrangement.  From 
Philip  and  his  Governor-General,  down  to  the  humblest  par- 
tisan, this  conviction  had  been  daily  strengthening.  The  knife 
or  bullet  of  an  assassin  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  put  an 
end  to  this  incarnated  rebellion.^ 

Thus  matters  grew  worse  and  worse  in  Artois.  The  Prior, 
busier  than  ever  in  his  schemes,  was  one  day  arrested  along 
with  other  royal  emissaries,  kept  fifteen  days  ^^  in  a  stinking 
cellar,  where  the  scullion  washed  the  dishes,"  and  then  sent  to 
Antwerp  to  be  examined  by  the  states-general    He  behaved 


^  "Ila  commenoent  k  desestimer  lenr  Bouart  et  ont  opinion  que  si  lee  aiAdres 
bastent  mal,  il  se  retirera  en  sa  tasnidro.  B  semble  anx  bona  que  87  Ton  pent 
dipeacher  le  chef  dee  troablef>  que  oe  ■eroit  le  moyen  pour  reonir  oe  quj  est  tant 
dhriag.  8**  Aldegonde  s'est  bien  apercheu  qae  chaoun  se  deegouste  du  ?<»  d'Orange. 
Bt  o£^  aaparavant  tont  le  monde  Tadorait  et  tenoit  ponr  son  saulyear,  maintenant 
Ton  080  bien  dire  qall  le  fkolt  toer  et  son  miniatre  anssi."— HS.  letters  of  Saint 
Vaaat,  befbre  dted. 
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with  great  firmness,  although  he  had  good  reason  to  tremble 
for  his  neck.  Interrogated  by  Leoninus  on  the  part  of  the 
central  government,  he  boldly  avowed  that  these  pecnniaiy 
demands  upon  the  Walloon  estates,  and  particularly  upon  their 
ecclesiastical  branches,  would  never  be  tolerated*  "  In  Alva's 
time,"  said  Sarrasin,  "  men  were  flayed,  but  not  shorn.''  Those 
who  were  more  attached  to  their  skin  than  their  fleece  might 
have  thought  the  practice  in  the  good  old  times  of  the 
Duke  still  more  objectionable.  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  Prior  and  the  rest  of  his  order.  After  an  unsatis&ctoiy 
examination  and  a  brief  duresse,  the  busy  ecclesiastic  was 
released  ;  and  as  his  secret  labors  had  not  been  detected,  he 
resumed  them  after  his  return  more  ardently  than  ever.* 

A  triangular  intrigue  was  now  fairly  established  in  the 
Walloon  coimtry.  The  Duke  of  Alen5on's  head-quarters  were 
at  Mons ;  the  rallying-point  of  the  royalist  fiwjtion  was  ^th 
La  Motte  at  GraveUnes ;  while  the  ostensible  leader  of  the- 
states'  party.  Viscount  Ghent,  was  governor  of  Artois,  and 
supposed  to  be  supreme  in  Arras.  La  Motte  was  provided  bj 
government  with  a  large  fund  of  secret-service  money,  and 
was  instructed  to  be  very  liberal  in  his  bribes  to  men  of  dis- 
tinction ;  having  a  tender  regard,  however,  to  the  excessive 
demands  of  this  nature  now  daily  made  upon  the  royal  purse.! 
The  ^'  little  Coimt,"  as  the  Prior  called  Lalain,  together  with 
his  brother,  Baron  Montigny,  were  considered  highly  desirable 
acquisitions  for  government,  if  they  could  be  gained.  It  ^^as 
thought,  however,  that  they  had  the  ^^fleur-de-iya  imprinted 
too  deeply  upon  their  hearts," J  for  the  effect  produced  upon 
Lalain,  governor  of  Hainault,  by  Mai^aret  of  Valois,  had  not 
yet  been  effisiced.    His  brother  also  had  been  disposed  to  &vor 


•  MS.  letters  of  Saint  Vaast,  Rea  Pror.  WalL,  I  269,  270,  MS. 

t  Panna  to  La  Motte,  Rea  Prov.  Wall,  ii.  140-142,  Ma 

X  Moncheauz  to  Parma,  Rea  Prov.  Wall.,  216-218,  MS.  Emanoel  do  lAkin, 
Seigneur  de  Montigne,  and  afterwards  Marquis  de  Ren^,  was  brother  to  Count 
de  Lalain,  governor  of  Hainault,  and  cousin  to  Count  Hoogstraaten  and  Ooont 
Renneberg.  He  was  not  related  to  the  unfortunate  Baron  Montigny,  whose 
tragical  fate  has  been  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  this  histoiy,  and  who 
was  a  Montmorencj. 
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the  French  prince,  but  his  mind  was  more  open  to  conviction, 
A  few  private  conferences  with  La  Motte,  and  a  course  of 
ecclesiastical  tuition  from  the  Prior — ^whose  golden  opinions 
btd  irresistible  resonance — soon  wrought  a  change  in  the 
Malcontent  chieftain's  mind.  Other  leading  seigniors  were 
secretly  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  Lalain,  H^ze,  Havrd, 
Capres,  Egmont,  and  even  the  Viscoimt  of  Ghent,  all  seri- 
ously inclined  their  ears  to  the  charmer,  and  looked  longingly 
and  lovingly  as  the  wily  Prior  rolled  in  his  tangles  before 
them — '^to  mischief  swift."  Few  had  yet  declared  them- 
selves ;  but  of  the  grandees  who  commanded  large  bodies  of 
troops,  and  whose  influence  with  their  order  was  paramount, 
none  were  safe  for  the  patriot  cause  throughout  the  Walloon 
country.* 

The  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  were  ready  to  join  hands  in 
support  of  church  and  king,  blit  in  the  city  of  Arras,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country,  there  was  a  strong  Orange  and 
liberal  party.  Gosson,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  in  the  Netherlands,  and  possessing 
the  gift  of  popular  eloquence  to  a  remarkable  degree,  was  the 
leader  of  this  burgess  fSEiction.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Parma's 
administration,  just  as  a  thorough  union  of  the  Walloon 
provinces  in  favor  of  the  royal  government  had  nearly  been 
formed,  these  Orangists  of  Arras  risked  a  daring  stroke. 
Inflamed  by  the  harangues  of  Grosson,  and  supported  by  five 
hundred  foot  soldiers  and  fifty  troopers  under  one  Captain 
Ambrose,  they  rose  against  the  city  magistracy,  whose  senti- 
ments were  unequivocally  for  Parma,  and  thrust  them  all 
into  prison.f    They  then  constituted  a  new  board  of  fifteen, 


*  MS.  correspondence  of  Parma  with  Saint  Yaast,  La  Hotte,  Lalain,  Hon* 
tigny,  Capres,  Longueval,  and  others.  Rec.  Proy.  Wall.,  ii.  3,  4,  19,  20,  81-42, 
44,  61-77,  87,  88,  104»  106,  116,  116,  140-142. 

t  HS.  anonTmous  letter  ih>m  Arras  (Oct  26,  1678)  in  Rec.  Prov.  Wall, 
i  44(M42. — ^The  whole  episode  is  also  most  admirably  related  in  a  manuscript 
fragment  by  an  eye-witness,  entitled  "  Discoors  Veritable  de  ce  que  s'est  paas^ 
en  la  ville  d' Arras,"  BibL  de  Bourgogne,  N^.  6042.  The  author  was  Pontus 
P)ftyen,  Seigneur  des  Essarts,  a  warm  Catholic  and  partisan  of  the  royal  cause, 
whose  larger  work — also  unpublished— ^pon  the  earUer  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
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some  Catholics  and  some  Protestants^  but  all  patriots^  of 
whom  GK)88on  was  chief.  The  stroke  took  the  ;town  bj  sur- 
prise, and  was  for  a  moment  successM.  Meantime,  they 
depended  upon  assistance  from  Brussels.  The  royal  and  eccle- 
siastical party  was,  however,  not  so  easily  defeated,  and  an  old 
soldier,  named  Bourgeois,  loudly  denounced  Captain  Ambrose, 
the  general  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  as  a  vile  coward, 
and  affirmed  that  with  thirty  good  men-at-arms  he  would 
imdertake  to  pound  the  whole  rebel  army  to  powder — ^**a 
pack  of  scarecrows,''  he  said,  "  who  were  not  worth  as  many 
owls  for  military  purposes." 

Three  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  magistracy,  a 
strong  Catholic  rally  was  made  in  their  behalf  in  the  Fiah- 
market,  the  ubiquitous  Prior  of  Saint  Vaast  flitting  about 
among  the  Malcontents,  blithe  and  busy  as  usual  when  stoims 
were  brewing.  Matthew  Doifcet,  of  the  revolutionary  fection 
— a  man  both  martial  and  pacific  in  his  pursuits,  being  emi- 
nent both  as  a  gingerbread  baker  and  a  sword-player* — 
swore  he  would  have  the  little  monk's  life  if  he  had  to 
take  him  from  the  very  horns  of  the  altar  ;  but  the  Prior  had 
braved  sharper  threats  than  these.  Moreover,  the  grand  altar 
would  have  been  the  last  place  to  look  for  him  on  that  occa- 
sion. While  Q-osson  was  making  a  tremendous  speech  in  favor 
of  conscience  and  fatherland  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  practical 
John  Sarrasin,  purse  in  hand,  had  challenged  the  rebel  general, 
Ambrose  to  private  combat.  In  half  an  hour,  that  warrior  was 
routed,  and  fled  from  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  8carecn>ws,f 
for  there  was  no  resisting  the  power  before  which  the  Mon- 
tignys  and  the  La  Mottes  had  succumbed.  Eloquent  Gosson 
was  left  to  his  fate.  Having  the  Catholic  magistracy  in  durance, 
and  with  nobody  to  guard  them,  he  felt,  as  was  well  observed 


lands,  has  been  often  cited  in  the  Arst  and  second  volomea  of  this  histoiy.  A 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Renom  de  France  is  also  devoted  to  this  series  of 
events;  Troubles  des  P.  B.,  iv.  c  3. 

•  "  F^seur  des  pains  d^espices epider  et  joueur  d'espde."— Letter  fttwn 

Arras,  before  cited,  P.  Payen,  Troubles  d'Arras.,  MS. 

•f  Letter  fVom  Arras,  MS. 
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by  an  iU-natared  contemporary^  like  a  man  holding  a  wolf  by 
the  ears,  eqoally  afraid  to  let  go  or  to  retain  his  grasp. 

Eis  dilemma  was  soon  terminated.    While  he  was  delibe- 
rating with  his    colleagues — Mordacq,  an  old  campaigner, 
Crugeot,  Bertonl,  and  others — ^whether  to  stand  or  fly,  the 
drums  and  tnunpets  of  the  advancing  royalists  were  heard. 
In  another  instant  the  Hotel  de  Yille  was  swarming  with  men- 
at-arms,  headed  by  Bourgeois,  the  veteran  who  had  expressed 
80  slighting  an  opinion  as  to  the  prowess  of  Captain  Ambrose. 
.   The  tables  were  turned,  the  miniature  revolution  was  at  an  end, 
the  counter-revolution  efiected.    Gosson  and  his  confederates 
escaped  out  of  a  back  door,  but  were  soon  afterwards  arrested. 
Next  morning,  Baron  Capres,  the  great  Malcontent  seignior, 
who  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  had  long  been  secretly  coquetting  with  the  Prior  and 
Parma,  marched  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment, and  straightway  proceeded  to  erect  a  very  tall  gibbet  in 
fio^it  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.*    This  looked  practical  in  the  eyes 
of  the  liberated  and  reinstated  magistrates,  and  Gosson,  Crugeot 
and  the  rest  were  summoned  at  once  before  them.    The  advo- 
cate thought,  perhaps,  with  a  sigh,  that  his  judges,  so  recently 
his  prisoners,  might  have  been  the  fruit  for  another  gallows- 
tree,  had  he  planted  it  when  the  ground  was  his  own ;  but 
taking  heart  of  grace,  he  encouraged  his  coDeagues — now  his 
fellow-culprits.    Crugeot,  undismayed,  made  his  appearance 
before  the  tribunal,  arrayed  in  a  corslet  of  proof,  with  a 
golden  hilted  sword,  a  scarf  embroidered  with  pearls  and  gold, 
and  a  hat  bravely  plumaged  with  white,  blue,  and  orange 
feathers — ^the  colors  of  William  the  Silent — of  all  which  finery 
he  was  stripped,  however,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  court,f 

The  process  was  rapid.  A  summons  from  Brussels  was 
expected  every  hour  from  the  general  government,  ordering 
the  cases  to  be  brought  before  the  federal  tribunal,  and  as  the 
Walloon  provinces  were  not  yet  ready  for  open  revolt,  the 
order  would  be  an  iaconvenient  one.    Hence  the  necessity  for 


♦  p.  Payen,  Trotihles  d'Airaa^  MS.  t  ^^ 
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haste.  The  superior  court  of  Artois,  to  which  an  appeal 
from  the  magistrates  laj^  immediately  held  a  session  in  another 
chamber  of  the  Hotel  de  Y ille  while  the  lower  court  was  tiying 
the  prisoners,  and  Bertoid,  Crugeot,  Mordacq,  with  seyenJ 
others,  were  condemned  in  a  few  hours  to  the  gibbet.  They 
were  invited  to  appeal,  if  they  chose,  to  the  council  of  Artois, 
but  hearing  that  the  court  was  sitting  next  door,  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  rescue  in  the  streets,  they  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  sentence.  Gk)6S0n  had  not  been  tried, 
his  case  being  reserved  for  the  morrow. 

Meantime,  the  short  autumnal  day  had  drawn  to  a  close. 
A  wild,  stormy,  rainy  night  then  set  in,  but  still  the  royalist 
party — citizens  and  soldiers  intermingled — all  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  uttering  fierce  cries,  while  the  whole  scene  was  fit- 
fully illuminated  with  the  glare  of  flambeaux  and  blazing 
tar-barrels,  kept  watch  in  the  open  square  around  the  dtf 
hall.  A  series  of  terrible  Bembrandt-like  night-pieces  soo- 
ce^ed — grim,  fantastic,  and  gory.  BertoiQ,  an  old  man, 
who  for  years  had  so  surely  felt  himself  predestined  to  his 
present  doom  that  he  had  kept  a  gibbet  in  his  own  house  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  sight  of  the  machine,  was  led  forth 
the  first,  and  hanged  at  ten  in  the  evening.*  He  was  a  good 
man,  of  perfectly  blameless  life,  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  a  warm 
partisan  of  Orange. 

Yalentine  de  Mordacq,  an  old  soldier,  came  from  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  the  gallows  at  midnight.  As  he  stood  on  the  ladder, 
amid  the  flaming  torches,  he  broke  forth  into  furious  execra- 
tions, wagging  his  long  white  beard  to  and  fix),  making 
hideous  grimaces,  and  cursing  the  hard  fate  which,  after  many 
dangers  on  the  battle-field  and  in  beleaguered  cities,  had  left 
him  to  such  a  death.  The  cord  strangled  his  curses.  Crugeot 
was  executed  at  three  in  the  morning,  having  obtained  a  few 
hours'  respite  in  order  to  make  his  preparations,  which  he 
accordingly  occupied  himself  in  doing  as  tranquilly  as  if  he 
had  been  setting  forth  upon  an  agreeable  journey.    He  looked 


♦  P.  Pajron,  Troubles^  d'Arras,  MS. 
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like  a  phantom^  according  to  eye-witnesfies,  as  he  stood  under 
tiie  gibbet^  making  a  most  pious  and  Catholic  address  to  the 
crowd. 

The  whole  of  the  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
GossoiL  He  was  condemned  at  nightfall,  and  heard  by  appeal 
before  the  superior  court  directly  afterwards.  At  midnight  of 
the  25th  of  October,  1578,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head, 
the  execution  to  take  place  without  delay.  The  city  guards 
and  the  infantry  under  Capres  still  bivouacked  upon  the 
square  ;  the  howling  storm  still  continued,  but  the  glare  of 
&got8  and  torches  made  the  place  as  light  as  day.  The 
ancient  advocate,  with  haggard  eyes  and  features  distorted  by 
wrath,  walking  between  the  sheriff  and  a  Franciscan  monk, 
advanced  through  the  long  lane  of  halberdiers,  in  the  grand 
hall  of  the  Town  House,  and  thence  emerged  upon  the  scaffold 
erected  before  the  door.  He  shook  his  fists  with  rage  at  the 
released  magistrates,  so  lately  his  prisoners,  exclaiming  that 
to  his  misplaced  mercy  it  was  owing  that  his  head,  instead  of 
their  own,  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  block.  He  bitterly  re- 
proached the  citizens  for  their  cowardice  in  shrinking  firom 
dealing  a  blow  for  their  fatherland,  and  in  behalf  of  one  who 
had  so  faithfully  served  them.  The  clerk  of  the  court  then 
read  the  sentence  amid  a  silence  so  profound  that  every  syl- 
lable he  uttered,  and  every  sigh  and  ejaculation  of  the  victim, 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  square. 
Gk)sson  then,  exclaiming  that  he  was  murdered  without  cause, 
knelt  upon  the  scaffold.  His  head  fell  while  an  angry  impre- 
cation was  still  upon  his  lips.* 

Several  other  persons  of  lesser  note  were  hanged  during  the 
week — among  others,  Matthew  Doucet,  the  truculent  man  of 
gingerbread,  whose  rage  had  been  so  judiciously  but  so  unsuc- 
cessfully directed  against  the  Prior  of  Saint  Vaast.  Captain 
Ambrose,  too,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  price  of  his 
treachery.  He  was  arrested  very  soon  afterwards  by  the  states' 
government  in  Antwerp,  put  to  the  torture,  hanged  and  quar- 


♦  P.  Payen,  Troubles  d'Arraa^  MS. 
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teied.^  In  tronblous  times  like  thoee^  whea  honest  men  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders,  logaes 
were  apt  to  meet  their  deserts,  unless  they  had  the  adyantage 
of  lofty  lineage  and  elevated  position. 

"  nie  cnicem  sceleris  pretimn  tuJit,  hie  diadema." 

This  municipal  revolution  and  counter-revolution,  obscTue 
though  they  seem,  were  in  reality  of  very  grave  importance. 
This  was  the  last  blow  struck  for  freedom  in  the  Walloon 
country.  The  failure  of  the  movement  made  that  scission  of 
the  Netherlands  certain,  which  has  endured  till  our  days,  for 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  of  Artois  and 
Hainault,  together  with  the  military  power  of  the  Malcontent 
grandees,  whom  Parma  and  John  Sarrasin  had  puichaBed, 
could  no  longer  be  resisted.  The  liberty  of  the  Celtic  pro- 
vinces was  sold,  and  a  few  high-bom  traitors  received  the 
price.  Before  the  end  of  •  the  year  (1578)  Montigny  had 
signified  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  that  a  prince  who  avowed 
himself  too  poor  to  pay  for  soldiers  was  no  master  for  hinLf 
The  ^  Baron,  therefore,  came  to  an  understanding  with  La 
Motte  and  Sarrasin,  acting  for  Alexander  Famese,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  infantry  in  the  Walloon  provinces, 
a  merced  of  four  thousand  crowns  a  year,  together  with  as 
large  a  slice  of  La  Motto's  hundred  thousand  florins  for  him- 
self and  soldiers,  as  that  officer  could  be  induced  to  part  with.^ 

Baron  Capres,  whom  Sarrasin — ^being  especially  enjoined  to 
purchase  him — ^had,  in  his  own  language,  ^^  sweated  blood  and 
water"  to  secure,  at  last  agreed  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
King's  party  upon  condition  of  receiving  the  government- 
general  of  Artois,  together  with  the  particular  government 
of  Hesdin — very  lucrative  offices,  which  the  Viscount  rf 
Ghent  then  held  by  commission  of  the  states-generaL*    That 


*  Letter  of  Saint  Vaaat,  Rec.  Prov.  WaU.,  il  41,  42,  MS. 

f  M^moire  de  oe  qui  s'est  passe  &  rentrevue  entre  le  S^.  de  Montignj,  Comte 
de  taliun,  Duo  d*Arschot,  Marquis  d*J3Jayr4  et  aL ;  Rec.  Prov.  Wall,  H  IH 
105,  MS. 

X  MS.  letters  of  Panna»  Saint  Taast,  Mcmtign/,  La  Motte,  et  aL;  Bee.  Proy. 
Wall,  IL  36-37, 116  j  iii  120 ;  iv.  221. 
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politic  personage^  however,  whose  disinclination  to  desert  the 
liberty  party  which  had  clothed  him  with  such  high  functions, 
was  apparently  so  marked  that  the  Prior  had  caused  an  am*- 
bush  to  be  laid  both  for  him  and  the  Marquis  Havr^,  in  order 
to  obtain  bodily  possession  of  two  such  powerful  enemies,t 
now,  at  the  last  moment,  displayed  his  true  colors.  He  con- 
sented to  reconcile  himself  also,  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
royal  appointment  to  the  same  government  which  he  then 
held  from  the  patriot  authorities,  together  with  the  title  of 
Marquis  de  Bichebourg,  the  command  of  all  the  cavalry  in 
the  royalist  provinces,  and  certain  rewards  in  money  besides. 
By  holding  himself  at  a  high  mark,  and  keeping  at  a  distance, 
he  had  obtained  his  price.  Capres,  for  whom  Philip,  at  Parma's 
su^estion,  had  sent  the  commission  as  governor  of  Artoiii 
and  of  Hesdin,  was  obliged  to  renounce  those  offices,  notwith* 
standing  his  earlier  "reconciliation,"  and  the  "blood. and 
water"  of  John  Sarrasin.  J  Ghent  Vas  not  even  contented  with 
these  guerdons,  but  insisted  upon  the  command  of  all  the  cav^ 
airy,  including  the  band  of  ordnance  which,  with  handsome 
salary,  had  been  assigned  to  Lalain  as  a  part  of  the  wages 
for  his  treason,§  while  the  "  little  Count" — fiery  as  his  smaU 
and  belligerent  cousin||  whose  exploits  have  been  recorded 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  history — ^boldly  taxed  Parma  and 
the  King  with  cheating  him  out  of  his  promised  reward,  in 
order  to  please  a  noble  whose  services  had  been  less  valuable 
than  those  of  the  Lalain  family.^    Having  thus  obtained  the 

•  Bee  Prov.  Wall^  iL  130-133,  MS. 

f  Rec.  Prov.  WalL,  ii,  t  78.  ICS.~Gonipare  Conreep.  Alex  Farnese,  p.  61.— » 
Ptama  to  Phifip  U. 

X  MS.  letters  of  Yicomte  de  Gand  to  Philip  II.,  and  of  Philip  II.  to  Yicomte 
de  Gand,  Marqtiis  de  Eichebouig;  Rea  Prov.  WaJL,  il  197-210. — Compare 
Correqpondanoe,  Alex.  Famese,  81,  85,  89,  97. 
§  Bea  Prov.  Wall.,  iv.  223,  Lalain  to  Pann%  ME 
I  Anthony,  Count  of  Hoogstraaten,  the  ^end  of  Orange. 

^  " j'esp^  que  S.  M.  ne  jugera  lea  aemces  qne  j^ay  fklt  et  &iB  joor^ 

neUement  k  icelle  mohidres  que  ceulx  da  dit  Marquis  de  Bichebourg,  et  que  pom 
son  aeul  respect  elle  ne  m'estimera  si  peti,  de  me  fVauder,  de  oe  que  le  Ck>mte  de 
Mansield  m'avait  auparavant  fkit  entendre  de  la  part  de  Y.  E.,"  etc. — ^Lalain 
to  Parma,  Bee  Fh>7.  Wall,  iv.  278,  M&  Parma  to  Lalain,  Bee.  Pror.  Wall., 
it  75-77. 
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lion's  Bhare^  due^  as  he  thonght,  to  his  weH  known  courage  and 
militaiy  talents^  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  family  inflnence 
which  he  wielded — ^his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  here- 
ditary seneschal  of  Hainanlt,  having  likewise  rallied  to  the 
King's  party — Ghent  jocosely  intimated  to  Parma  his  inten- 
tion of  helping  himself  to  the  two  best  horses  in  the  Prince's 
stables  in  exchange  for  those  lost  at  Gemblours,^  in  which 
disastrous  action  he  had  commanded  tiie  cavalry  for  the  states. 
He  also  sent  two  terriers  to  Famese,  hoping  that  they  would 
*^  prove  more  useful  than  beautiful."f  The  Prince  might  have 
thought,  perhaps,  as  much  of  the  Viscount's  treason. 

John  Sarrasin,  the  all-accomplished  Prior,  as  the  reward  of 
his  exertions,  received  from  Philip  the  abbey  of  Saint  Vaast, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
the  Netherlands.  At  a  subsequent  period  his  grateful  sove- 
reign created  him  Archbishop  of  Cambray.J 

Thus  the  "  troubles  of  Arras" — ^as  diey  were  called— ter- 
minated. Gk)S8on,  the  respected,  wealthy,  eloquent,  and  vir- 
tuous advocate,  together  with  his  colleagues — all  Catholics, 
but  at  the  same  time  patriots  and  liberals — died  the  death  of 
felons  for  their  unfortunate  attempt  to  save  their  Mherland 
from  an  ecclesiastical  and  venal  conspiracy ;  while  the  actots 
in  the  plot,  having  all  performed  well  their  parts,  received 
their  fall  meed  of  prizes  and  applause. 

The  private  treaty  by  which  the  Walloon  provinces  of 
Artois,  Hainault,  Lille,  Douay,  and  Orchies,  united  them- 
selves in  a  separate  league  was  signed  upon  tha6th  of  Januaiy, 
1579,  but  the  final  arrangements  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Malcontent  nobles  and  their  soldiers  were  not  completed  until 
April  6th,  upon  which  day  a  secret  paper  was  signed  at  Mount 
Saint  Eloi. 

The  secret  current  of  the  intrigue  had  not,  ho\»3ver,  flowed 
on  with  perfect  smoothness  imtil  this  placid  termination.  On 
the  contrarj^,  there  had  been  much  bickering,  heart-burning, 


•  Bee.  ProY.  WaU.,  it  202-204,  Ma 

I  Bea  Proy.  VTaU.,  iiu  127,  Marquis  de  Richebourg  to  Parma,  3CS. 

X  Oorreflpondanoe  Alex.  Farnese,  41,  46,  65. 
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and  mutual  sospicionB  and  recriminations.  There  had  been 
violent  wran^ngs  among  the  claimants  of  the  royal  rewards. 
Lalain  and  Capres  were  not  the  only  Malcontents  who  had 
cause  to  complain  of  being  cheated  of  the  promised  largess. 
Montigny,  in  whose  &yor  Parma  had  distinctly  commanded 
La  Motte  to  be  liberal  of  the  King's  secret-service  money, 
furiously  charged  the  Governor  of  Gravelines  with  having  re- 
ceived a  large  supply  of  gold  from  Spain,  and  of  "  looting  the 
rascal  counters  from  his  friends/'  so  that  Parma  was  obliged 
to  quiet  the  Baron,  and  many  other  barons  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, out  of  his  own  purse.  All  complained  bitterly,  too,  that 
the  King,  whose  promises  had  been  so  profuse  to  the  nobles 
while  the  reconciliation  was  pending,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
petitions  and  left  their  letters  unanswered,  after  the  deed  was 
accomplished.^ 

The  unlucky  Prior  of  Eenty,  whose  disclosures  to  La  Motte 
concerning  the  Spanish  sarcasmd  upon  his  venality,  had  so 
nearly  caused  the  preliminary  negotiation  with  that  seignior 
to  friil,  was  the  cause  of  stiU  further  mischief  through  the 
interception  of  Alonzo  Curiel's  private  letters.  Such  revela- 
tions of  corruption,  and  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  the 
corrupters,  were  eagerly  turned  to  account  by  the  states' 
govenuuent.  A  special  messenger  was  despatched  to  Mon- 
tignyf  with  the  intercepted  correspondence,  accompanied  by 
an  earnest  prayer  that  he  would  not  contaminate  his  sword 
and  his  ftoble  name  by  subserviency  to  men  who  despised  even 
while  they  purchased  traitors.  That  noble,  both  confounded 
and  exasperated,  was  for  a  moment  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  honor  and  patriotism,  but  reflection  and  solitude 
induced  him  to  pocket  up  his  wrongs  and  his  ^^merced" 
together.  The  states-general  also  sent  the  correspondence  to 
the  Walloon  provincial  authorities,  with  an  eloquent  address, 
begging  them  to  study  well  the  pitifol  part  which  La  Motte 
had  enacted  in  the  private  comedy  then  performing,  and  to 


*  Montigny  to  La  Motte,  Rea  Pror.  WaU.,  iiL  120.  and  v.  146.    Ma  Mansfeld 
to  Parma. — Compare  Oorrespw  Alez.  Pameee,  136. 
f  Groen  y.  Prmsterer,  Arohive^  yi.  606. 
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behold  as  in  a  mirror  their  own  position,  if  thej  did  not  recede 
ere  it  was  too  late.* 

The  only  important  effect  prodnced  by  the  discovery  was 
upon  the  Prior  of  Renty  himself  Ottavio  GK)nzaga;  the  inti- 
mate ftiend  of  Don  John,  and  now  high  in  the  confidence  of 
Parma,  wrote  to  La  Motte,  indignantly  denying  the  truth  of 
Bien  Aim6'8  tattle,  and  affirming  that  not  a  word  had  ever 
been  uttered  by  himself  or  by  any  gentleman  in  his  presence  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  Groyemor  of  Gravelines.  He  added 
that  if  the  Prior  had  worn  another  coat,  and  were  of  qualify 
equal  to  his  own,  he  would  have  made  him  eat  his  words  or  a 
few  incites  of  steel  In  the  same  vehement  terms  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Bien  Aim^  himselff  Very  soon  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding his  coat  and  his  quality,  that  unfortunate  eccle- 
siastic found  himself  beset  one  dark  night  by  two  soldiers,  who 
left  him  severely  wounded  and  bleeding  nearly  to  death  upon 
the  high  road,  J  but  escaping  with  life,  he  wrote  to  Parma,  re- 
coimting  his  wrongs  and  the  "sword-thrust  in  his  left  thigh," 
and  made  a  demand  for  a  merced. 

The  Prior  recovered  fix>m  this  difficulty  only  to  fell  into 
another,  by  publishing  what  he  called  an  apologue,  in  which 
he  charged  that  the  reconciled  nobles  were  equally  false  to  the 
royal  and  to  the  rebel  government,  and  that,  although  "  the 
fatted  calf  had  been  killed  for  them,  after  they  had  so  long 
been  feeding  with  perverse  heretical  pigs,"  they  were,  in  toith, 
as  mutinous  as  ever,  being  bent  upon  estabUshing  an  oligarcby 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  dividing  the  territory  am(xig  them- 
selves, to  the  exclusion  of  the  sovereign.  This  natxually  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  Viscount  and  others.  The  Seigneur  d'Auber- 
Heu,  in  a  letter  written  in  what  the  writer  himself  called  ihe 
"  gross  style  of  a  gendarme,''  charged  the  Prior  with  mah'gning 
honorable  lords  and — ^in  the  favorite  colloquial  phrase  of  the  day 

*  MS.  letter  of  the  states-general  to  the  estates  of  Artois,  Hainanlt,  UHe, 
Douaj,  and  Orchies;  OrcL  Dep^en  Boek  der  St.  gl.  A«.  1579,  t  200.  Eoyal 
Arohiyes  at  the  Hague. 

t  Rec.  Proy.  WalL,  il  270  and  2t0^<».    Ma  letters  of  Ottavio  Gonzaga. 

♦  Prieur  de  Benty  to  Parma^  MS,  Rea  Prov.  Wall.,  iil  140. 
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—with  attempting  "to  throw  the  cat  against  their  legs." 
The  real  crime  of  the  meddling  priest^  however^  was  to  have 
let  that  troublesome  animal  out  of  the  bag.  He  was  accord- 
ingly waylaid  fi^gain,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  Count  Lalain. 
While  in  durance  he  published  an  abject  apology  for  his 
apologue,  explaining  that  his  allusions  to  "returned  prodi- 
gals/' "heretic  swine,"  and  to  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  had 
been  entirely  misconstrued.  He  was,  however,  retained  in 
custody  until  Parma  ordered  his  release  on  the  groimd  that 
the  punishment  had  been  already  sufficient  for  the  offence.  He 
then  requested  to  be  appointed  Bishop  of  Saint  Omer,  that 
see  being  vacant.  Parma  advised  the  King  by  no  means  to 
grant  the  request — the  Prior  being  neither  endowed  with  the 
proper  age  nor  discretion  for  such  a  dignity — ^but  to  bestow 
some  lesser  reward,  in  money  or  otherwise,  upon  the  discom- 
fited ecclesiastic,  who  had  rendered  so  many  services  and  in- 
curred so  many  dangers.** 

The  states-general  and  the  whole  national  party  regarded, 
with  prophetic  dismay,  the  approaching  dismemberment  of 
their  concunon  country.  They  a^nt  deputation  on  deputation 
to  the  Walloon  states,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  to 
avert,  if  possible,  the  fatal  measure.  Meantime,  as  by  the 
already  accomplished  movement,  the  "generality"  was  fast 
disappearing,  and  was  indeed  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  some- 
thing like  tmity  to  the  struggling  country.  The  Ghent  Paci- 
fication had  been  their  outer  wall,  ample  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  enclose  and  to  protect  all  the  provinces.  Treachery 
and  religious  fimaticism  had  imdermined  the  bulwark  almost 
as  soon  as  reared.  The  whole  beleaguered  coimtry  vTas  in 
danger  of  becoming  utterly  exposed  to  a  foe  who  grew  daily 
more  threatening.  As  in  besieged  cities,  a  sudden  breastwork 
is  thrown  up  internally,  when  the  outward  defences  are 
crumbling — so  the  energy  of  Orange  had  been  silently  pre- 


♦  Rec'Prov.  WalL,  iv.  81-83,  264,  2T5,  sqq,.  336,  v.  25.    MS.  letters  of  Eenty, 
Auberiieu,  and  Parma. — CJomparo  Oorresp.  Alex.  Fameee,  74,  99. 
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paring  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  as  a  temporary  defence  nntil  the 
foe  should  be  beaten  bcM^k,  and  there  should  be  time  to  decide 
on  their  future  course  of  action.* 

During  the  whole  month  of  December,  an  active  correspon- 
dence had  been  carried  on  between  the  Prince  and  his  brother 
John  with  various  agents  in  Gklderland,  Friesland,  and  Gio- 
ningen,  as  well  as  with  influential  personages  in  the  mote 
central  provinces  and  cities.f  Gelderland,  the  natural  bul- 
wark to  Holland  and  Zealand,  commanding  the  four  great 
rivers  of  the  country,  had  been  fortunately  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  trusty  John  of  Nassau,  that  province  being 
warmly  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  with  its  sister  provinces,  and 
particularly  with  those  more  nearly  allied  to  itself  in  religion 
and  in  language. 

Already/ in  December  (1578),  Coimt  John,  in  behalf  of  his 
brother,  had  laid  before  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
assembled  at  Gtorcum,  the  project  of  a  new  union  with  "  Gd- 
d^rland,  Ghent,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  Oveiyssel,  and  Gronin- 
gen.":^  The  proposition  had  been  favorably  entertained,  and 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  other  com- 
missioners at  Utrecht,  whenever  they  should  be  summoned  by 
Count  John.  The  Prince,  with  the  silence  and  caution  which 
belonged  to  his  whole  policy,  chose  not  to  be  the  ostensible 
mover  in  the  plan  himself.  He  did  not  choose  to  startle  un- 
necessarily the  Archduke  Matthias — the  cipher  who  had  been 
placed  by  his  side,  whose  sudden  subtraction  would  occasion 
more  loss  than  his  presence  had  conferred  benefit.  He  did  not 
choose  to  be  cried  out  upon  as  infringing  the  Ghent  Pacifica- 
tion, although  the  whole  world  knew  ih&t  treaty  to  be  hope- 
lessly annulled.  For  these  and  many  other  weighty  motives, 
he  proposed  that  the  new  Union  should  be  the  apparent  woik 
of  other  hands,  and  only  offered  to  him  and  to  the  ooontiy, 
when  nearly  completed. 

After    various    preliminary   meetings    in    December   and 


♦  Groen  y.  Piinaterer,  vL  6Z1,  f  Ibid.,  vL  479,  sqq.,  636,  sqi}. 

t  Ibid.,  tI  4l9f  sqq. 
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January,  the  depntiea  of  GeMerland  and  Zutfen,  with  Count 
John^  Btadholder  of  these  proYinces,  at  their  head,  met  with  the 
deputies  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  provinces  between  the 
Ems  and  the  Lauwers,  early  in  January,  1579,  and  on  the  28rd 
of  that  month,  without  waiting  longer  for  the  deputies  of  the 
other  provinces,  they  agreed  provisionally  upon  a  treaty  of 
union  which  was  published  afterwards  on  the  29th,  from  the 
Town  House  of  Utrecht .♦ . 

This  memorable  document — ^which  is  ever  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Netherland  Bepublic — contained  twenty- 
six  articles.t  ' 

The  preamble  stated  the  object  of  the  union.  It  was  to 
strengthen,  not  to  forsake  the  Ghent  Pacification,  already 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  force  of  foreign  soldiery.  For  this 
purpose,  and  in  order  more  conveniently  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  foes,  the  deputies  of  Gtelderland,  Zutfen,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  the  Frisian  provinces,  thought  it  desi- 
rable to  form  a  still  closer  union.  The  contracting  provinces 
agreed  to  remain  eternally  united,  as  if  they  were  but  one 
province.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  understood  that  each  was 
to  retain  its  particular  privileges,  liberties,  laudable  and  tradi- 
tionary customs,  and  oth^r  laws.  The  cities,  corporations,  and 
inhabitants  of  every  provihce  were  to  be  guaranteed  as  to  their 
ancient  constitutions.  Disputes  concerning  these  various 
statutes  and  customs  were  to  be  decided  by  the  usual  tribunals, 
by  "  good  men,"  or  by  amicable  compromise.  The  provinces, 
by  virtue  of  the  Union,  were  to  defend  each  other  "  with  life, 
goods,  and  blood,"  against  all  force  brought  against  them  in 
the  King's  name  or  behalf.  They  were  also  to  defend  each 
other  against  all  foreign  or  domestic  potentates,  provinces, 
or  cities,  provided  such  defence  were  controlled  by  the 
"generality"  of  the  union.$    For  the  expense  occasioned  by 


*  XltiH»  Hist  der  HoIL  Staatsreg.,  L  170,  sqq.    Bor,  ziil  21,  sqq. 

f  The  whcde  dooaxnent  is  ghren  by  Bor,  ziiL  26-30,  and,  somewhat  abridged, 
hj  Wagenaer,  vii  251-262 ;  Meteren,  ix.  161, 152 ;  Tassis,  y.  839,  sqq. ;  Hoofd, 
zty.  609-615. 

X  Artides,  1,  2,  3. 
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the  protection  of  the  provmces^  certain  imposts  and  excises 
were  to  be  equally  assessed  and  collected.  Ko  truce  or  peace 
was  to  be  concluded^  no  warcommenced^  no  impost  estabUshed 
affecting  the  ^^  generality/'  but  by  unanimous  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  provinces.  Upon  other  matters  ike  miyority  was 
to  decide ;  the  votes  being  taken  in  the  manner  then  customaiy 
in  the  assembly  of  states-general  In  case  of  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  unanimous  vote  when  required,  the  matter  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  stadholders  then  in  office.  In  case  of 
their  inability  to  agree,  they  were  to  appoint  arbitrators,  by 
whose  decision  the  parties  were  to  be  governed.  None  of 
the  imited  provinces,  or  of  their  cities  or  corporations,  were 
to  make  treaties  with  other  potentates  or  states,  without 
consent  of  their  confederates.  If  neighbouring  princes,  pro- 
vinces, or  cities,  wished  to  enter  into  this  confederacy,  they 
were  to  be  received  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  united 
provinces.  A  common  currency  was  to  be  estaUished  for  the 
confederacy.  In  the  matter  of  divine  worship,  Holland  and 
Zealand  were  to  conduct  themselves  as  they  shoidd  think 
proper.  The  other  provinces  of  the  union,  however,  were 
either  to  conform  to  the  religious  peace  already  laid  down  by 
Archduke  Matthias  and  his  coimcil,  or  to  make  such  other 
arrangements  as  each  province  should  for  itself  consider  appio- 
priate  for  the  maintenance  of  its  internal  tranquillity— pro- 
vided always  that  every  individual  should  remain  free  in  his 
religion,  and  that  no  man  should  be  molested  or  questioned  on 
the  subject  of  divine  worship,  as  had  been  already  established 
by  the  Ghent  Pacification.^  As  a  certain  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning the  moaning  of  this  important  clause,  an  additional 
paragraph  was  inserted  a  few  days  afterwards.  In  thb  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  no  intention  of  excluding  from  the 
confederacy  any  province  or  city  which  was  wholly  CathoKc, 
or  in  which  the  number  of  the  Beformed  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  entitle  them,  by  the  religious  peace,  to  public  worship 
On  the  contrary,  the  intention  was  to  admit  them,  provided 


♦  Articles,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13. 
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tiiej  obeyed  the  articles  of  anion,  and  conducted  themselves 
as  good  patriots ;  it  being  intended  that  no  province  or  city 
shcmld  interfere  with  another  in  the  matter  of  divine  service. 
Disputes  between  two  provinces  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
others,  or — in  case  the  generality  were  concerned — ^by  the 
provisions  of  the  ninth  article. 

The  confederates  were  to  assemble  at  Utrecht  vdienever 
summoned  by  those  commissioned  for  that  purpose.  A 
majority  of  votes  was  to  decide  on  matters  then  brought  before 
tiiem,  even  in  case  of  the  absence  of  some  members  of  the 
confederacy,  who  might,  however,  send  written  proxies. 
Additions  or  amendments  to  these  articles  could  only  be  made 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  articles  were  to  be  signed  by 
the  stadholders,  magistrates,  and  principal  officers  of  each 
province  and  city,  and  by  all  the  train-bands,  fraternities,  and 
sodalities  which  might  exist  in  the  cities  or  villages  of  the 
union.** 

Such  were  the  simple  provisions  of  that  instrument  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  powerful  Commonwealth  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  On  the  day  when  it  was  concluded, 
tiiere  were  present  deputies  from  five  provinces  only.f  Count 
John  of  Nassau  signed  first,  as  stadholder  of  Gklderland  and 
Zutfen.  His  signature  was  followed  by  those  of  four  deputies 
from  that  double  province ;  and  the  envoys  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Utrecht  and  the  Frisian  provinces,  then  signed  the  docu- 
rnent.^ 

The   Prince    himself,    although    in    reality  the    principal 


•  Articles  16,  19,  22. 

f  Bor,  3.  xiiL  26.  EMt,  HolL  Staatsreg.,  i  lt3,  sqq.  Wagenaer,  Tad.  Hist 
yiL  263,  sqq. 

J  Bor,  Huit,  Wagenaer,  ubi  aup* — Count  Rennoberg,  as  stadholder  of 
fKesland,  Oyeryssel,  Groningen,  Drente,  eta,  did  not  give  his  final  adhesion 
imtil  June  11,  1679L  His  subsequent  treason  kept  the  city  of  Groningen  out 
of  the  union,  and  it  was  not  admitted  till  the  year  1594. — (Wag.  yiL  266.) 
On  the  other  hand,  several  dtiee  which  were  not  destined  eventually  to  form 
parts  of  the  confederacy  became  members  soon  ^ter  its  formation— as  Ghent, 
on  Feb.  4,  1579;  Antwerp,  July  28,  15t9 ;  Bruges,  Feb.  1,  1680,  etc.— Bor,  xiiL 
31,  et  sqq. 
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director  of  the  movement,  delayed  appending  his  Bignatme 
until  May  the  8rd,  1579.*  Herein  he  was  actuated  by  the 
reasons  already  stated^  and  by  the  hope  which  he  still  enter- 
tained that  a  wider  union  might  be  established,  with  Matthias 
for  its  nominal  chief.  His  enemies,  as  usual,  attributed  this 
patriotic  delay  to  baser  motives.  They  accused  him  of  a  desire 
to  assume  the  governor-generalship  himself,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Archduke — an  insinuation  which  the  states  of  Holland 
took  occasion  formally  to  denounce  as  a  calumny.f  For  those 
who  have  studied  the  character  and  history  of  the  man,  a 
defence  against  such  slander  is  superfluous.  Matthias  was  but 
the  shadow,  Orange  the  substance.  The  Archduke  had  been 
accepted  only  to  obviate  the  evil  effects  of  a  political  intrigue, 
and  with  the  express  condition  that  the  Prince  should  be  his 
lieutenant-general  in  name,  his  master  in  fact.  Directly 
after  his  departure  in  the  following  year,  the  Prince's  authority, 
which  nominally  departed  also,  was  re-established  in  his  own 
person,  and  by  express  act  pf  the  states-general4 

The  Union  of  Utrecht  was  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Netherland  Bepublic  ;  but  the  framers  of  the  confederacy  did 
not  intend  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  or  of  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth  of  any  kind.  They  had  not  forsworn 
the  Spanish  monarcL  It  was  not  yet  their .  intention  to 
forswear  him.  Certainly  the  act  of  union  contained  no  allu- 
sion to  such  an  important  step.  On  the  contraiy,  in  the  brief 
preamble  they  expressly  stated  their  intention  to  strengthen  the 
Ghent  Pacification,  and  the  Ghent  Pacification  acknowledged 
obedience  to  the  King.  They  intended  no  political  innovation 
of  any  kind.  They  expressly  accepted  matters  as  they  were. 
All  statutes,  charters,  and  privileges  of  provinces,  cities,  or  cor- 
porations were  to  remain  imtouched.  They  intended  to  fonn 
neither  an  independent  state  nor  an  independent  federal 
system.§    No  doubt  the  formal  renunciation,  of  allegiance, 

•  Bor,  2,  xiii.  30. 

t  Resol  HolL,  8  Mei.,  fl  93.     Kluit,  Holl.  Staatsreg.,  I  180. 
}  Eluit,  i.  180,  181,  note  15.    , 

§  Kluit,  HolL  Staatsreg.,  1 182,  sqq. — Compare  Groeu  v.  Prinat,  Archivet,  di 
la  Maison  d'Orange,  yL  636-564. 
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which  was  to  follow  within  two  years,  was  contemplated  by- 
many  as  a  fatnre  probability ;  but  it  conld  not  be  foreseen 
with  certainty. 

The  simple  act  of  nnion  was  not  regarded  as  the  constitution 
of  a  coinmonwealth.  Its  object  was  a  single  one — defence 
against  a  foreign  oppressor.  The  contracting  parties  bound 
themselves  together  to  spend  all  their  treasure  and  all  their 
blood  in  expelling  the  foreign  soldiery  from  their  soil.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  they  carefully  abstained  from  inter- 
meddling with  internal  politics  and  with  religion.  Every 
man  was  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  Every  combination  of  citizens,  from  the  provincial 
states  down  to  the  humblest  rhetoric  club,  was  to  retain  its 
ancient  constitution.  The  establishment  of  a  Republic,  which 
lasted  two  centuries,  which  threw  a  girdle  of  rich  depen- 
dencies entirely  round  the  globe,  and  which  attained  so  re- 
markable  a  height  of  commercial  prosperity  and  poUtical  influ- 
ence, was  the  result  of  the  Utrecht^  Union  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
premeditated  result.  A  state,  single  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  unit  in  its  external  relations,  while  permitting  inter- 
nally a  variety  of  sovereignties  and  institutions — in  many 
respects  the  prototype  of  our  own  much  more  extensive  and 
powerftil  union — ^was  destined  to  spring  from  the  act  thus 
signed  by  the  envoys  of  five  provinces.  Those  envoys  were 
acting,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  and 
for  what  was  beUeved  an  evanescent  purpose.  The  future  con- 
federacy was  not  to  resemble  the  system  of  the  German 
empire,  for  it  was  to  acknowledge  no  single  head.  It  was  to 
difiEer  from  the  Achaian  league,  in  the.  iar  inferior  amount  of 
power  which  it  permitted  to  its  general  assembly,  and  in  the 
consequently  greater  proportion  of  sovereign  attributes  which 
were  retained  by  the  individual  states.  It  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  furnish  a  closer  and  more  intimate  bond  than  that  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  which  was  only  a  union  for  defence  and 
external  purposes,  of  cantons  otherwise  independent.*  It  was, 


*  Compare  Kluit,  i.  193,  194. 
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finally^  to  differ  from  the  American  federal  commonwealth  in 
the  great  feature  that  it  was  to  be  merely  a  confederacy  of 
sovereignties,  not  a  representative  Bepnblic.  Its  fonndation 
was  a  compact,  not  a  constitution.  The  contracting  parties 
were  states  and  corporations,  who  considered  themselves  as 
representing  small  nationalities  dejwre  et  def<icto^  and  as  suc- 
ceeding to  the  supreme  power  at  the  veiy  instant  in  which 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  renounced.  The 
general  assembly  was  a  collection  of  diplomatic  envoys,  bound 
by  instructions  from  independent  states.  The  voting  was  not 
by  heads,  but  by  states.  The  deputies  were  not  representatives 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  states ;  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Netherlands  never  assembled — as  did  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  two  centuries  later — ^to  lay 
down  a  constitution,  by  which  they  granted  a  generous 
amount  of  power  to  the  union,  while  they  reserved  enou^  rf 
sovereign  attributes  to  secure  that  local  self-govenunent 
which  is  the  life-blood  of  liberty. 

The  Union  of  Utrecht,  narrowed  as  it  was  to  the  nether 
portion  of  that  country  which,  in  its  entirety,  might  have 
formed  a  commonwealth  so  much  more  powerful,  was  in  origin 
a  proof  of  this  lamentable  want  of  patriotism.  Could  tiie 
jealousy  of  great  nobles,  the  rancour  of  religious  dififerenoea, 
the  Catholic  bigotry  of  the  Walloon  population  on  the  one 
dde,  contending  with  the  democratic  insanity  of  the  Ghent 
populace  on  the  other,  have  been  restrained  within  bounds  by 
the  moderate  counsels  of  William  of  Orange,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  unite  seventeen  provinces  instead  of  seven, 
and  to  save  many  long  and  blighting  years  of  civil  war. 

The  Utrecht  Union  was,  however,  of  inestimable  value.  It 
was  time  for  some  step  to  be  taken,  if  anarchy  were  not  to 
reign  until  the  inquisition  and  absolutism  were  restored. 
Already,  out  of  Chaos  and  Night,  the  coming  RepuUic 
was  assuming  substance  and  form.  The  union,  if  it 
created  nothing  else,  at  least  constructed  a  league  against 
a  foreign  foe  whose  armed  masses  were  pouring  fester  and 
fester  into  the  territory  of  the  provinces.     Farther  than 
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this  it  did  not  propose  to  go.  It  maintained  what  it  found. 
It  guaranteed  religious  liberty,  and  accepted  the  civil  and 
political  constitutions  already  in  existence.  Meantime,  the  de- 
fects of  those  constitutions,  although  visible  and  sensible,  had 
not  grown  to  the  large  proportions  which  they  were  destined 
to  attain. 

Thus  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  &8t 
approaching  reconciliation  of  the  Walloon  provinces  on  the 
other,  the  work  of  decomposition  and  of  construction  went 
hand  in  hand. 

VOL.  m.  27 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TRIUMPHS    OF    TREASON. 

Parma's  feint  upon  Antwerp— He, invests  liaestridit— Deputation  and  ktten 
from  the  states-general,  from  Brossels,  and  from  Parma,  to  the  Walloon 
proTinces— Active  negotiations  hj  Orange  and  by  Famese— WaDooa 
envoys  in  Parma's  camp  before  Maestricht— FestiTities— The  Treaty  of 
Reoonoiliation — Rejoicings  of  the  royalist  party-— Comedy  enacted  at  the 
•  Paris  theatres — ^Religious  tumults  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht,  and  other  citiea* 
Religious  Peace  enforced  by  Orange— Philip  Egmont's  unsuooessfiil  attempt 
upon  Brussels— Siege  of  Maestricht— Failure  at  the  Tongres  gate— Hiniog 
and  countermining — ^Partial  destruction  of  the  Tongres  ravelin-iSimiilta- 
neous  attack  upon  the  Tongres  and  Bois-le-Duc  gates — ^The  Spaniaida  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss — Gradual  encroachments  of  the  besiegere— Bloodf 
contests — ^The  town  taken — ^Horrible  massacre-— Triumphal  entrance  and 
solenm  thanksgiving— Calumnious  attacks  upon  Orange— Renewed  trooblei 
in  Ghent — ^Imbize  and  Dathenus — The  presence  of  the  Prince  solicited— 
Coup  d'etat  of  Imbize— Order  restored,  and  Imbise  expelled  by  Orange. 

The  political  moyements  in  both  directions  were  to  be  hastened 
by  the  military  operations  of  the  opening  season.  On  the 
night  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1579,  the  Prince  of  Parma  made  a 
demonstration  against  Antwerp.  A  body  of  three  thousand 
Scotch  and  English,  lying  at  Borgerhout,  was  rapidly  driven 
in,  and  a  warm  skirmish  ensued,  directly  under  the  waUs  of  ihe 
city.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Archduke  Matthias, 
being  in  Antwerp  at  the  time,  remained  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, superintending  the  action,  and  Parma  was  obliged  to 
retire  after  an  hour  or  two  of  sharp  fighting,  with  a  ]oss  of  four 
hundred  men.*    This  demonstration  was,  however,  only  a 


*  Bor,  xiiL  35,  Se.    Hoofil,  xr.  620. 
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feint.  His  real  design  was  upon  Maestricht,  before  which 
important  city  he  appeared  in  great  force,  ten  days  afterwards, 
when  he  was  least  expected.* 

Well  fortified,  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  built 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Mouse,  upon,  the  right  bank  of  which 
liver,  however,  the  portion  of  the  town  was  so  inconsiderable 
that  it  was  merely  called  the  village  of  Wyk,  this  key  to  the 
German  gate  of  the  Netherlands  was,  unfortunately,  in  brave 
but  feeble  hands.  The  garrison  was  hardly  one  thousand 
strong ;  the  trained  bands  of  burghers  amoimted  to  twelve 
hundred  more ;  while  between  three  and  four  thousand  peasants, 
who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  city  walls,  did  excellent  ser- 
vice as  sappers  and  miners.  Parma,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
appeared  before  the  walls  with  twenty  thousand  men,  to  which 
number  he  received  constant  reinforcements.  The  Bishop  of 
Li^,  too,  had  sent  him  four  thousand  pioneenK-a  most  im- 
portant service  ;  for  mining  and  countermining  was  to  decide 
the  &te  of  Maestricht.f 

Early  in  January  the  royalists  had  surprised  the  strong 
chateau  of  Carpen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  upon 
which  occasion  the  garrison  were  aU  hanged  by  moonlight  on 
the  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  commandant  shared  their  fate ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  had,  precisely  a  year  previously, 
hanged  the  royalist  captain,  Blomaert,  on  the  same  spot,  who, 
with  the  rope  around  his  neck,  had  foretold  a  like  doom  to  his 
destroyer.J 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  feeling  the  danger  of  Maestricht,  lost 
no  time  in  warning  the  states  to  the  necessary  measures^ 
imploring  them  ^^not  to  fall  asleep  in  the  shade  of  a  peace 
negotiation,''§  while  meantime  Parma  threw  two  bridges  over 
the  Meuse,  above  and  below  the  city,  and  then  invested  the 


*  BoTf  zilL  36.    Hoofd,  ubl  sup.    StradA,^2,  il  68. 

f  BentiyogliOy  2,  lib.  L  235.  Bor,  zilL  3A.  AocordiDg  to  Strad*  (2,  it  8lX 
3000. 

X  Letter  of  G.  de  Merodei  Ordinaris  Dep^hen  Boek  der  Staten-gen.,  A*.  1679, 
f.  42.    Ma  Hague  Arebiyes. 

§  Letter  of  Orange  to  Ststei-gezieral,  Ord.  Dep.  Boek,  1579,  £  41^,  MS. 
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place  80  closely  that  all  communication  was  absolutely  sus- 
pended. Letters  could  pass  to  and  fro  only  at  extreme  peril 
to  the  messengers^  and  aU  possibility  of  reinforcing  the  city  at 
the  moment  was  cut  off.^ 

While  this  eventful  siege  was  proceeding,  the  n^otiations 
with  the  Walloons  were  ripening.  The  si^  and  the  con- 
ferences went  hand  in  hand.  Besides  the  secret  arrange- 
ments already  described  for  the  separation  of  the  Walloon 
provinces,  there  had  been  much  earnest  and  eloquent  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  states-general  and  of  Orange — many 
solemn  embassies  and  public  appeals.  As  usual,  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  Ghent  was  the  two-sided  shield  which  hung  between 
the  parties  to  cover  or  to  justii^  the  blows  which  each  dealt  at 
the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  opinion  entertained 
concerning  that  famous  treaty  by  the  royal  party.  "  Throng 
the  peace  of  Ghent/'  said  Saint  Vaast,  "  all  our  woes  haTe 
been  brought  upon  us."  La  Motte  informed  Parma  that  it 
was  necessary  to  pretend  a  respect  for  the  Pacification, 
however,  on  account  of  its  popularity,  but  that  it  was  wdl 
imderstood  by  the  leaders  of  the  Walloon  movement,  that  the 
intention  was  to  restore  the  system  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Parma  signified  his  consent  to  make  use  of  that  treaty  as  a 
basis,  "  provided  always  it  were  interpreted  healthily,  and  not 
dislocated  by  cavillations  and  sinister  interpolations,  as  had 
been  done  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.''  The  Malcontent 
generals  of  the  Walloon  troops  were  inexpressibly  luixious  lest 
the  cause  of  religion  should  be  endangered ;  but  the  arguments 
by  which  Parma  convinced  those  military  casuists  as  to  the 
compatibility  of  the  Ghent  peace  with  sound  doctrine  have 
already  been  exhibited.  The  influence  of  the  reconciled  nobles 
was  brought  to  bear  vrith  fisital  effect  upon  the  states  of  Artois, 
Hainault,  and  of  a  portion  of  French  Flanders.  The  Gallic 
element  in  their  blood,  and  ai>  intense  attachment  to  the 
Boman  ceremonial,  which  distinguished  the  Walloon  popnla- 


*  Bor,  ziii  17-36,  sqq.     Hooia,  xv.  663-628.     Stnda»  3,  L  87,  67-61. 
Keteren,  ix.  134. 
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tion  firom  their  Batavian  brethren,  were  used  BuqpesBfoUj  by 
the  wily  Parma  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  revolted  Nether- 
lands.* Moreover,  the  King  offered  good  terms.  The  monarch, 
feeling  safe  on  the  religious  point,  was  willing  to  make  liberal 
promises  upon  the  political  questions.  In  truth,  the  great 
grievance  of  which  the  Walloons  complained  was  the  insolence 
and  intolerable  outrages  of  the  foreign  soldiers.  This,  they 
said,  had  alone  made  them  malcontentf  It  was,  therefore, 
obviously  the  cue  of  Parma  to  promise  the  immediate  depar- 
ture of  the  troops.  This  could  be  done  the  more  easily,  as  he 
had  no  intention  of  keeping  the  promise. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  Orange,  and  of  the  states-general^ 
where  his  influence  was  still  paramount,  were  unceasing  to 
counteract  the  policy  of  Parma.  A  deputation  was  appointed 
by  the  generality  to  visit  the  estates  of  the  Walloon  pro- 
vinces.:^  Another  was  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Brussels. 
The  Marquis  of  Havr^,  with  several  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the 
states-general,  waited  upon  the  Viscount  of  Ghent,  by  whom 
they  were  received  with  extreme  insolence.  He  glared  upon 
them,  without  moving,  as  they  were  admitted  to  his  presence ; 
"  looking  like  a  dead  man,  from  whom  the  soul  had  entirely 
departed.''  Becovering  afterwards  from  this  stony  trance  of 
indignation,  he  demanded  a  sight  of  their  instructions.  This 
they  courteously  reftised,  as  they  were  accredited  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  states  of  Artois.  At  this  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  threatened  them  with  signal  chastisement  for 
daring  to  come  thither  with  so  treasonable  a  purpose.  In 
short,  according  to  their  own  expression,  he  treated  them  ''as 
if  they  had  been  rogues  and  vagabonds."§  The  Marquis  of 
Havr^,  high-bom  though  he  was,  had  been  sufficiently  used  to 
such  conduct.  The  man  who  had  successively  served  and 
betrayed  every  party,  who  had  been  the  obsequious  friend  and 


*  Bor,   HooO.  Strada,  tibi  sup.     Archives,  etc.,  de   la    Maison  d'Orange, 
tL  610-613. 

t  Strada,  2,  L  50,  61. 

t  Bor,  xiii  SI,  38.    Hoofd,  xv.  622,  aqq.    ICeteren,  ix.  160,  161. 

§  Report  of  the  Ckmimiarionera,  Bor,  zut  45. 
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the  avowe^  enemy  of  Don  Jolin  within  the  same  fortni^t^ 
and  who  had  been  able  to  swallow  and  inwardly  digest  many 
an  insult  from  that  fiery  warrior,  was  even  fsdn  to  brook  the 
insolence  of  Robert  Melun. 

The  papers  which  the  deputation  had  brought  were  finally 
laid  before  the  states  of  Artois,  and  received  replies  as  prompt 
and  bitter  as  the  addresses  were  earnest  and  eloquent.  The 
Walloons,  when  summoned  to  hold  to  that  SBgis  of  national 
unity,  the  Ghent  peace,  replied  that  it  was  not  they,  but  the 
heretic  portion  of  the  states-general,  who  were  for  dashing  it 
to  the  ground.  The  Ghent  treaty  was  never  intended  to 
impair  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion,  said  those 
provinces,  which  were  already  on  the  point  of  separating  for 
ever  from  the  rest  The  Ghent  treaty  was  intended  expresdy 
to  destroy  the  inquisition  and  the  placards,  answered  the 
national  party.  Moreover,  the  "very  marrow  of  that  treaty"^ 
was  the  departure  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  who  were  even  then 
overrunning  the  land.  The  Walloons  answered  that  Alex- 
ander had  expressly  conceded  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
"  Believe  not  the  fluting,  and  the  piping  of  the  crafty  foe," 
urged  the  patriot8.t  "  Promises  are  made  profusely  enou^i— 
but  only  to  lure  you  to  perdition.  Tour  enemies  allow  you  to 
slake  your  hunger  and  thirst  with  this  idle  hope  of  the  troops' 
departure,  but  you  are  still  in  fetters,  although  the  chain  be  of 
Spanish  pinchbeck,  which  you  mistake  for  gold.  "  'Tis  not  we," 
cried  the  Walloons, "  who  wish  to  separate  from  the  generalify ; 
'tis  the  generality  which  separates  from  us.  We  had  rather 
die  the  death  than  not  maintain  the  union."J  In  the  very 
same  breath,  however,  they  boasted  of  the  excellent  terms 
which  the  monarch  was  offering,  and  of  their  strong  indina- 


*  "Be  BQbstantie  en  prindpael  merg  Tan  selre  padfloatie." — ^Bor,  ziiL  391 
f  "De  yijand  hem  sal  behelpen  met  bet  woord  van  de  Rellgie  aes  met  een 
bedriegelijk  pijpken  of  floijken  om  one  met  de  Tarre  te  vangen.^* — ^Address  of  the 
States-general,  March  3,  1679,  Bor,  xiii.  41.  "T  gefluit  en  gepyp  van  de  gene 
die  komen  van  onser  yijanden  wegen— om  namaels  te  ge<^en  en  te  spotten  met 
onse  bederfeniflse."— Ibid.  }  Bor,  sill  88. 
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tkm  to  accept  them.  '^  Kings,  straggling  to  recover  a  lost 
authority,  always  promise  golden  momitains  and  eveiy  sort  of 
miracles/'  replied  the  patriots  ;^  but  the  warning  was  uttered 
in  Tain. 

Meantime  the  deputation  fix>m  the  city  of  Brussels  arrived 
on  the  28th  of  March  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  courtesy  by  Count  de  Lalain,  governor  of 
the  province.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Queen  Margaret  and  her  brother  Anjou  had 
cooled,  but  the  Count  received  the  Brussels  envoys  with  a 
kmdness  in  marked  contrast  with  the  brutality  of  Melmu 
He  made  many  fine  speeches — ^protesting  his  attachment  to 
the  union,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood — entertained  the  deputies  at  dinner,  proposed  toasts  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  united  ptovinces,  and  dismissed  his  guests 
at  last  with  many  flowery  professions.  After  dancing  attend- 
ance for  a  few  days,  however,  upon  the  estates  of  the  Walloon 
provinces,  both  sets  of  deputies  were  warned  to  take  their 
instant  departure  as  mischief-makers  and  rebels.  They  re- 
turned, accordingly,  to  Brussels,  bringing  the  written  answers 
which  the  estates  had  vouchsafed  to  send.t 

The  states-general,  too,  inspired  by  William  of  Orange, 
addressed  a  solemn  appeal  to  their  sister  provinces,  thus  about 
to  abjure  the  bonds  of  relationship  for  ever.|  It  seemed  right, 
once  for  all,  to  grapple  with,  the  Ghent  Pacification  for  the 
last  time,  and  to  strike  a  final  blow  in  defence  of  that  lar^, 
statesmanlike  interpretation,  which  alone  could  make  the 
treaty  live.  This  was  done  eloquently  and  logically.  The 
Walloons  were  reminded  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ghent 
peace  the  number  of  Reformers  outside  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land*  was  supposed  small.  Now  the  new  religion  had  spread 
its  roots  through  the  whole  land,  and  innumerable  multitudes 


*  **  Gewoont  syn  te  bdoven  goode  berge  en  wonderlijke  saken."— Addrea 
of  the  Statev-general,  Bor,  ziil  44. 

f  Bor,  ziii.  44,  45.    Hoofd,  XT.  622,  sqq.    Meteren,  ix.  189,  160. 
t  Bor  (xiil  39-42),  gives  the  text  in  fiilL 
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desired  its  exercise.  If  Holland  and  Zealand  chose  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  worship  within  their  borders^  they  could 
manifestly  do  so  without  violating  the  treaty  of  Ghent  Why 
then  was  it  not  competent  to  other  provinces^  with  equal 
allegiance  to  the  treaty,  to  sanction  the  Beformed  religion 
within  their  limits  ?* 

Parma,  on  his  part,  publicly  invited  the  states-general,  b^ 
letter,  to  sustain  the  Ghent  treaty  by  accepting  the  teims 
offered  to  the  Walloons,  and  by  restoring  the  system  of  the 
Emperor  Charles,  of  very  lofty  memory.  To  this  superfluous 
invitation  the  states-general  replied,  on  the  19th  of  Maich, 
that  it  had  been  the  system  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  of  lofty 
memory,  to'  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Catholicism  and  of 
Majesty  in  the  Netherlands  by  burning  Netherlanders — a  cus- 
tom which  the  states,  with  common  accord,  had  thought  it 
desirable  to  do  away  witluf 

In  various  fervently-written  appeals  by  Orange,  by  the 
states-general,  and  by  other  bodies,  the  wavering  provinces 
were  warned  against  seduction.  They  were  reminded  that 
the  Prince  of  Parma  was  using  this  minor  negotiation  ^^as  a 
second  string  to  his  bow  f  that  nothing  could  be  more  puerile 
than  to  suppose  th^  Spaniards  capable,  after  securing  Maes- 
tricht,  of  sending  away  their  troops — ^thus  "deserting  the 
bride  in  the  midst  of  the  honeymoon.'^  They  expressed 
astonishment  at  being  invited  to  abandon  the  great  and 
general  treaty  which  had  been  made  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
whole  world  by  the  intervention  of  the  principal  princes  of 
Christendom,  in  order  to  partake  in  ilnderhand  negotiation 
with  the  commissioners  of  Parma — men,  "  who,  it  would  not 
be  denied,  were  felons  and  traitors.*'  They  warned  their 
brethren  not  to  embark  on  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  dark,  for 
that,  while  chaffering  as  to  the  price  of  the  voyage,  they  would 
find  that  the  fiEdse  pilots  had  hoisted  sail  and  borne  them  away 
in  the  night.    In  vain  would  they  then  seek  to  reach  the 


*  Address  of  the  States,  apud  Bor,  3,  xiiL  40,  aqq. 
\  Letter  of  the  Statea-generaL— Ibid.,  ziU.  48. 
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shore  again.  The  example  of  La  Motte  and  others^  '^  bird- 
limed  with  Spanish  gold/'  should  be  salutary  for  all — men 
who  were  now  driven  forward  with  a  whip,  laughed  to  scorn 
by  their  new  masters,  and  forced  to  drink  the  bitter  draught 
of  humiliation  along  with  the  sweet  poison  of  bribery.  They 
were  warned  to  study  well  the  intercepted  letters  of  Curiel,  in 
order  folly  to  fathom  the  deep  designs  and  secret  contempt  of 
the  enemy.* 

Such  having  been  the  result  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  states-general  and  the  Walloon  provinces,  a  strong  depu- 
tation now  went  forth  from  those  provinces,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  to  hold  a  final  colloquy  with  Parma,  then  already 
busied  with  the  investment  of  Haestricht.  They  were  met 
upon  the  road  with  great  ceremony,  and  escorted  into  the 
presence  of  Famese  with  drum,  trumpet,  and  flaimting  ban- 
nerB.f  He  received  them  with  stately  a£bbility,  in  a  magnifi- 
cently decorated  pavilion,  carelessly  inviting  them  to  a  repast, 
which  he  called  an  afternoon's  lunch,  but  which  proved  a  most 
sumptuous  and  splendidly  appointed  entertainment.^  This 
"  trifling  foolish  banquet'*  finished,  the  deputies  were  escorted, 
with  great  military  parade,  to  the  lodgings  which  had  been 
provided  for  them  in  a  neighbouring  village.  During  the 
period  of  their  visit,  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
household  were  directed  to  entertain  the  Walloons  with  showy 
festivals,  dinners;  suppers,  dances,  and  carousals  of  all  kinds. 
At  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  revels — a  magnificent 
ball,  to  which  all  the  matrons  and  maids  of  the  whole  country 
round  had  been  bidden — ^the  Prince  of  Parma  himself  unex- 
pectedly made  his  appearance.  He  gently  rebuked  the  enter- 
tainers for  indulging  in  such  splendid  hospitality  without,  at 
least,  permitting  him  to  partake  of  it.  Charmingly  affiible  to 
the  ladies  assembled  in  the  ball-room,  courteous,  but  slightly 


*  Bepoose  dei  Btato-gto^nnx  sor  les  lettres  des  Btats  d'Artois,  Haynault, 
Lffle^  Dooaj  et  Orahiei;  Ord.  Depdch.  Boek  der  St-gen.,  1579,  £  35-61.  Ma 
Hague  Arcfaives.  f  Stmda,  3,  i.  49,  sqq. 

t  "  R^iis  epfolis  qoas  extenuate  ad  superbiam  Tooabulo,  pomeridianam  gas- 
tationem  upptiDaimA,  except!  sunt"— Straday  2,  L  62. 
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reserved,  towards  the  Walloon  envoys,  he  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  by  the  splendid  decorum  of  his  manners.  As  be 
moved  through  the  halls,  modulating  his  steps  in  grave  cadence 
to  the  music,  the  dignity  and  grace  of  his  deportment  Beemed 
truly  majestic  ;  but  when  he  actually  danced  a  measure  him- 
self the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.^  They  should,  indeed, 
be  rustics,  cried  the  Walloon  envoys  in  a  breath,  not  to  give 
the  hand  of  fellowship  at  once  to  a  Prince  so  cond^cending 
and  amiable.f  The  exclamation  seemed  to  embody  the 
general  wish,  and  to  foreshadow  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Very  soon  afterwards  a  preliminaiy  accord  was  signed  be- 
tween the  King's  government  and  the  Walloon  provinces. 
The  provisions  on  his  Majesty's  part  were  sufficiently  libeiaL 
The  religious  question  furnishing  no  obstacle,  it  was  compaia- 
tively  easy  for  Philip  to  appear  benignant.  It  was  stiptdated 
that  the  provincial  privileges  should  be  respected ;  that  a 
member  of  the  King's  own  family,  legitimately  bom,  should 
always  be  Governor-General,  and  that  the  foreign  troops 
should  be  inmiediately  withdrawn.^  The  official  exchange 
and  ratification  of  this  treaty  were  delayed  till  the  4th  of 
the  following  September,§.  but  the  news  that    the   recon- 

*  Strada,  2,  L  63,  who  describes  the  scene  with  laughable  grayitjr. 

f  Ibid. — "Agrestes  se  plus  nlmio  yisum  iri,  nisi  adeo  bemgni  amabiKiqa* 
ingenii  yiro  manas  darent" 

X  The  preliminary-  accord  was  signed  May  It,  16*79.  A  copy  was  sent  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  united  states,  on  August  1,  1679. — Bor,  xiiL  95-98. 
Tratado  de  Reconcillacion  do  las  Proyincias  d'Artois,  Haynau,  LiUe,  Douay,  y 
Orchies ;  Bee.  Prov.  WalL,  iil  t  289-296.  M&  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
not  bad.  The  Ghent  Pacification  was  to  be  maintained  and  the  foreign  troops  were 
to  be  removed.  Unfortunately  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  parties  shows 
that  the  fiuthful  obsenrance  of  that  pacification  was  very  &r  fix>m  their  thought^ 
while  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  was  to  prove  the  removal  of  the 
troops  to  have  been  a  comedy,  in  which  the  principal  actor  soon  renoaoced  the 
part  which  he  had  reluctantly  consented  to  sustain. 

§  Bee.  Prov.  Wall,  iil  £.1*79,  180.  MS.— There  is  somethmg  ahnost  oondo 
in  the  preamble  to  the  ratification.  **  Certain  good  personages  in  our  provinces 
of  Artois,"  etc.,  says  Philip^  ''zealous  in  the  service  of  God' and  desSroas  to 
escape  danger  to  their  property,  and  seeing  the  attempt  to  establish  over  the 
ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  good  bui^gesses,  a  popular  tyranny,  w&ich,  by  exorUk- 
ant  contributions,  is  gnawing  the  nation  to  the  bone,  having  at  length  opeoed 
their  own  eyes,  have  done  their  beet  to  awaken  their  neighboony"  etc 
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(dKation  hlul  been  definitely  settled  soon  spread  through  the 
country.  The  Catholics  were  elated,  the  patriots  dismayed. 
Orange — ^the  "  Prince  of  Darkness,"*  as  the  Walloons  of  the 
day  were  fond  of  calling  him — still  unwilling  to  despair,  re- 
luctant to  accept  this  dismemberment,  which  he  foresaw  was 
to  be  a  perpettLal  one,  of  his  beloved  country,  addressed  the 
most  passionate  and  solemn  adjurations  to  the  Walloon  pro- 
evinces,  and  to  their  military  chieftains.  He  offered  all  his 
children  as  hostages  for  his  good  faith  in  keeping  sacredly  any 
covenant  which  his  Catholic  countrymen  might  be  willing  to 
close  with  him.  It  was  in  vain.  The  step  was  irretrievably 
taken;  religious  bigotry,  patrician  jealousy,  and  wholesale 
bribery,  had  severed  the  Netherlands  in  twain  for  ever.  The 
friends  of  Bomanism,  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, exulted  from  one  end  of  Christendom  to  the  other,  and  it 
was  recognized  that  Parma  had,  indeed,  achieved  a  victory 
which  although  bloodless,  was  as  important  to  the  cause  of  ab- 
sdutism  as  any  which  even  his  sword  was  likely  to  achieve. 

The  joy  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Paris  manifested  itself 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  At  the  principal  theatref  an  un- 
couth pantomine  was  exhibited,  in  which  his  Catholic 
Majesty  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  leading  by  a  halter 
a  sleek  cow,  typifying  the  Netherlands.  The  animal  by  a 
sudden  effort,  broke  the  cord,  and  capered  wildly  about. 
Alexander  of  Parma  hastened  to  fasten  the  fragments  together 
while  sundry  personages,  representing  the  states-general,  seized 
her  by  the  horns,  some  leaping  upon  her  back,  others  calling 
upon  the  bystanders  to  assist  in  holding  the  restive  beast. 
The  Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Queen  of  England — 
which  last  personage  was  observed  now  to  smile  upon  one 
party,  now  to  affect  deep  sympathy  with  the  other — ^remained 
stationary ;  but  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  rushed  upon  the  stage, 
and  caught  the  cow  by  the  tail    The  *Prince  of  Orange  and 


*  **  Le  Prince  d^Orenges,  qu'ils  nommerent  en  ce  temps  Prince  des  Ten&brefl^" 
etc. — ^Renom  de  France,  iv,  c.  xiL,  MS.  At  least,  in  poor  Tom's  phrase,  "the 
prince  of  daiknees  was  a  gentleman.''  f  Strada,  2, 1  56. 
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Hans  Casimir  then  appeared  with  a  bucket,  and  set  them- 
selves busily  to  milk  her,  when  Alexander  again  seized  the 
halter.  The  cow  gave  a  plunge,  upset  the  pail,  prostrated 
Casimir  with  one  kick  and  Orange  with  another,  and  then 
followed  Parma  with  docility  as  he  led  her  hack  to  Philip.* 
This  seems  not  very  ^'  admirable  fooling,''  but  it  was  highly 
relished  by  the  polite  Parisians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
has  been  tiiought  worthy  of  record  by  classical  historians.       * 

The  Walloon  accord  was  an  auspicious  prelude,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  friends  of  absolutism,  to  the  negotiations  which  were 
opened  in  the  moi^jth  of  May,  at  Cologne.  Before  sketching, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  those  celebrated  but  barren  conferences, 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  unity  in  the  narrative,  to  cast  a 
glance  at  certain  synchronical  events  in  different  parts  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  success  attained  by  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Walloon 
negotiations  had  caused  a  corresponding  bitterness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Beformers  throughout  the  country.  As  usnal, 
bitterness  had  begot  bitterness  ;  intolerance  engendered  into- 
lerance. On  the  28th  of  May,  1579,  as  the  Catholics  of 
Antwerp  were  celebrating  the  Ommegang — ^the  same  festival 
which  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  memorable  tumults 
of  the  year  sixty-five— the  irritation  of  the  populace  conld 
not  be  repressed.t  The  mob  rose  in  its  wrath  to  put  down 
these  demonstrations — ^which,  taken  in  connection  with  recent 
events,  seemed  ill-timed  and  insolent — of  a  religion  whose 
votaries  then  formed  but  a  small  minority  of  the  Antwerp 
citizens.  There  was  a  great  tumult.  Two  persons  werekilled. 
The  Archduke  Matthias,  who  was  himself  in  the  Cathedial  of 
Notre  Dame  assisting  at  the  ceremony,  was  in  danger-of  his  life. 
The  well  known  cry  of  ^.^paapen  uit ''  (out  with  the  papists) 
resounded  through  the  streets,  and  the  priests  and  monks  were 
all  hustled  out  of  towa  amid  a  tempest  of  execrations.^  Orange 
did  his  utmost  to  quell  the  mutiny,  nor  were  his.  efforts  £mit- 


*  StracUs  2,  L  65,  66.  f  ^^r,  ziiL  67. 

X  Ibid.    Keteren,  ix.  153*. 
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less— for  the  uproar,  although  seditious  and  disgraceful,  was 
hardly  sanguinary.  Next  day  the  Prince  summoned  the 
magistracy,  the  Monday  coundl,  the  guild  officers,  with  all 
the  chief  municipal  functionaries,  and  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion in  decided  terms.  He  protested  that  if  such  tumults^ 
originating  in  that  very  spirit  of  intolerance  which  he  most 
deplored,  could  not  be  repressed  for  the  future,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  offices,  and  no  longer  to  affect  authority 
in  a  city  where  his  counsels  were  derided.  The  magistrates, 
akrmed  at  his  threats,  and  sympathizing  with  his  anger, 
impbred  him  not  to  desert  them,  protesting  that  if  he  should 
resign  his  offices,  they  would  instantly  My  down  their  own. 
An  ordinance  was  then  drawn  up  and  immediately  proclaimed 
at  the  Town  House,  permitting  the  Catholics  to  re-enter  the 
city,  and  to  enjoy  the  privil^s  of  religious  worship.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  announced  that  a  new  draft  of  a  religious 
peace  would  be  forthwith  issued  for  the  adoption  of  every 
city.* 

A  similar  tumult,  arising  from  the  game  cause,  at  tJtrecht, 
was  attended  with  the  like  result.f  On  the  other  hand,  the 
city  of  Brussels  was  astonished  by  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  J  at  treason,- made  by  a  youth  who  bore  an  illustrious 
name.  Philip,  Count  of  Egmont,  eldest  son  of  the  imfortu- 
nate  Lamoral,  had  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  service  of 
the  states.  He  had,  besides,  a  small  body  of  cavalry  in  inmie- 
diate  attendance  upon  his  person.  He  had  for  some  time  felt 
inclined — ^like  the  Lalains,  Meluns,  La  Mottes,  and  others — 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Crown,  and  he  wisely  thought 
that  the  terms  accorded  to  him  would  be  more  liberal  if  he 
could  bring  the  capital  of  Brabant  with  him  as  a  peace- 
offering  to  his  Maj^ty.  His  residence  was  in  Brussels.  His 
regiment  was  stationed  outside  the  gates,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
June  he  despatched  his  troopers — as  had  been  frequently  his 


•  Bor,  xiiL  68.  t  I^^^.,  70-13.  ' 

X  Ibid.,  xiii  66,  aqq.    Heteren,  ix.  163.    Hbofd,  xv.  637,  sqq. 
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custom— on  various  errands  into  the  country.  On  their  return, 
after  having  summoned  the  regiment,  they  easily  mastered 
and  butchered  the  guard  at  the  gate  through  which  they  liad 
re-entered,  supplying  their  place  with  men  from  their  own 
ranks.  The  Egmont  regiment  then  came  marching  through 
the  gate  in  good  order — Count  Philip  at  their  head — and 
proceeded  to  station  themselves  upon  the  Grande  Place  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  All  this  was  at  dawn  of  day.  The 
butchers,  who  looked  forth  from  their  houses,  were  astounded 
and  perplexed  by  this  movement  at  so  unwonted  an  hour, 
and  hastened  to  seize  their  weapons.  Egmont  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  take  possession  of  the  palace.  He  was  too  late. 
Colonel  Van  der  Tympel,  commandant  of  the  city,  had  been 
beforehand  with  him,  had  got  his  troops  under  arms,  and  now 
secured  the  rebellious  detachment.  Meantime,  the  alarm  had 
spread.  Armed  burghers  came  from  every  house,  and  barri- 
cades were  hastily  thrown  up  across  every  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  leading  to  the  square.  Every  issue  was  closed.  Not  a 
man  of  Egmont's  adherents — ^if  he  indeed  had  adherents  among 
the  townsmen — dared  to  show  his  face.  The  young  traitor 
and  his  whole  regiment,  drawn  up  on  the  Grande  Place,  weie 
completely  entrapped.  He  had  not  taken  Brussels,  but 
assuredly  Brussels  had  taken  him.  All  day  long  he  was  kept 
in  his  self-elected  prison  and  pillory,  bursting  with  rage  and 
shame.  His  soldiers,  who  were  without  meat  or  drink,  be- 
came insolent  and  uproarious,  and  he  was  doomed  also  to  hear 
the  bitter  and  well-merited  taunts  of  the  towns-people.  A 
thousand  stinging  gibes,  suggested  by  his  name  and  the  local- 
ity, were  mercilessly  launched  upon  him.  He  was  asked  if 
he  came  thither  to  seek  his  father's  head.  He  was  reminded 
that  the  morrow  was  the  anniversary  of  that  father's  murder — 
upon  that  very  spot — ^by  those  with  whom  the  son  would  now 
make  his  treasonable  peace.  He  was  bidden  to  tear  up  but  a 
few  stones  from  the  pavement  beneath  his  feet,  that  the  hero's 
blood  might  cry  out  against  him  from  the  very  ground.* 


*  Bor,  ziiL  66.     HoolH,  xir.  638. 
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Tears  of  sliame  and  foiy  sprang  Scorn  the  young  man's 
eyes*  as  lie  listened  to  these  bitmg  sarcasms,  but  the  night 
closed  upon  that  memorable  square,  and  still  the  Count  was  a 
prisoner.  Eleven  years  before,  the  summer  stars  had  looked 
down  upon  a  more  dense  array  of  armed  men  within  that 
place.  The  preparations  for  the  pompous  anddranlatic  execu- 
tion, which  on  the  morrow  was  to  startle  all  Europe,  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  hushed  and  overawed  popu- 
lation ;  and  now,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  midnight 
in  which  that  scaffold  had  risen,  should  not  the  grand  spectre 
of  the  victim  have  started  from  the  grave  to  chide  his  traitor- 
ous son  ? 

ThuB  for  a  whole  day  and  night  was  the  baffled  conspirator 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  ignominious  position  which  he  had 
selected  for  himself.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June  he 
was  permitted  to  depart,  by  a  somewhat  inexplicable  indul- 
gence, tc^ether  with  all  his  followers.  He  rode  out  of  the 
gate  at  early  dawn,  contemptible  and  crest-fallen,  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  of  traitors,  and  shortly  afterwards — ^pillaging 
and  levying  black  mail  as  he  went — made  his  way  to  Mon- 
t^y's  quartep.f 

It  might  have  seemed  natural,  after  such  an  exhibition, 
that  Philip  Egmont  should  accept  his  character  of  renegade, 
and  confess  his  intention  of  reconcUing  himself  with  the 
murderers  of  his  father.  On  the  contrary,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  magistracy  of  Brussels,  denying  with  vehemence 
^^  any  intention  of  joining  the  party  of  the  pernicious  Span- 
iards,'' warmly  protesting  his  zeal  and  affection  for  the  states, 
and  denouncing  the  "  perverse  inventors  of  these  calumnies 
against  him  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor  afflicted  country.'' 
The  magistrates  replied  by  expressing  their  inability  to  com- 
prehend how  the  Count,  who  had  suffered  villanous  wrongs 
from  the  Spaniards,  such  as  he  could  never  sufficientiy  deplore 


*  Keteren,  iz.  ^63.^"  Sulcx  dat  de  tranen  hem  van  pasae  ontoprongheD,"  eta 
— Bor,  Hoo(3,  ubi  sup. 
f  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
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or  avenge^  should  ever  be  willing  to  enslave  himself  to  those 
tyrants.  Nevertheless,  exactly  at  the  moment  of  this  corre- 
spondence, Egmont  was  in  close  negotiation  with  Spain, 
having  fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  his  letter  to  the  Bmasels 
senate,  oonveyed  to  Parma  his  resolution  to  ^^  embrace  ihe 
cause  of  his  Majesty  and  the  ancient  religion'' — an  intention 
which  he  vaunted  himself  to  have  proved  ^^  by  cutting  the 
throats  of  three  companies  of  states'  soldiers  at  NiveDe, 
Grandmont,  and  Ninove."  Parma  had  already  written  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  King,  and  to  b^  en- 
couragement for  the  Count.  In  September,  the  monarch 
wrote  a  letter  to  Egmont,  full  of  gratitude  and  promiseB,  to 
which  the  Count  replied  by  expressing  lively  gratification  that 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  with  his  Utile  services,  by  avowing 
profound  attachment  to  Church  and  King,  and  by  asking 
eagerly  for  money,  together  with  the  government  of  Alost 
He  soon  became  singularly  importunate  for  rewards  and  jao- 
motion,  demanding,  among  other  posts,  the  command  of  the 
^'band  of  ordnance,"  which  had*  been  his  fistiher's.  Panna, 
in  reply,  was  prodigal  of  promises,  reminding  the  young  noUe 
"that  he  was  serving  a  sovereign  who  well  ,knew  bow  to 
reward  the  distinguished  exploits  of  his  subjects.''  Such  was 
the  language  of  Philip  the  Second  and  his  Gbvemor  to  the 
son  of  the  headless  hero  of  Saint  Quentin  ;  such  was  the 
fawning  obsequiousness  with  which  Egmont  could  kiss  that 
royal  hand  reeking  with  his  father's  blood.* 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Maestricht  had  been  advancing 
with  steady  precision.  To  military  minds  of  that  epodi — 
perhaps  of  later  ages — this  achievement  of  Parma  seemed  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  The  city  commanded  the  Upper  Meose^ 
and  was  the  gate  into  Germany.  It  contained  thirty-firar 
thousand  inhabitants.  An  army,  numbering  almost  as  many 
souls,  was  brought  against  it ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  by 


*  Ordin.  DepdchenBoek  der  Staten-gen.,  A«.  16*79,  £  28t.  Hague  Arcliivea, 
KS.  R60onoaiatio^  des  Provinoes  Wallones,  iv.  t  110,  116.  Brossela  Boyal 
Archivee,  MS.— Compare  Correspondanoe  d' Alexandre  Famese  iaveo  Phfl.  IL, 
Gadiard,  1853.    Kjemynund  IKegerioh,  Documents  In^ts,  I  428. 
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which  its  capture  was  at  last  effected,  was  probably  equal  to 
that  of  a  moiety  of  the  population.*  To  the  technical  mind, 
the  siege  no  doubt  seemed  a  beautiful  creation  of  human  in- 
telligence. To  the  honest  student  of  history,  to  the  lover  of 
human  progress,  such  a  manifestation  of  intellect  seems  a 
sufficiently  sad  exhibition.  Given,  a  city  with  strong  walls 
and  towers,  a  slender  garrison  and  a  devoted  population  on  one 
side  ;  a  consummate  chieftain  on  the  other,  with  an  army  of 
veterans  at  his  back,  no  interruption  to  fear,  and  a  long  season 
to  work  in ;  it  would  not  seem  to  an  unsophisticated  mind 
a  very  lofty  exploit  for  the  soldier  to  carry  the  city  at  the  end 
C^four  months'  hard  labor. 

The  investment  of  Maestricht  was  commenced  upon  the  12th 
of  March,  1579.  In  the  city,  besides  the  population,  there 
were  two  thousand  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  a  garrison 
of  one  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  trained  burgher  guard,  num- 
bering about  twelve  hundred.t  The  name  of  the  military 
commandant  was  Melchior.  Sebastian  Tappin,  a  Lorraine 
o£Scer  of  much  experience  and  bravery,  was  next  in  command, 
and  was,  in  truth,  the  principal  director  of  the  operations.  He 
had  been  despatched  thither  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  serve 
under  La  None,  who  was  to  have  commanded  in  Maestricht, 
but  had  been  unable  to  enter  the  city.{  Feeling  that  the 
siege  was  to  be  a  close  one,  and  knowing  how  much  depended 
upon  the  issue,  Sebastian  lost  no  time  in  making  every  need- 
ful preparation  for  coming  events.  The  walls  were  strength- 
ened everywhere ;  shafts  were  sunk,  preparatory  to  the 
countermining  operations  which  were  soon  to  become  neces- 
sary ;  the  moat  was  deepened  and  cleared,  and  the  forts  near 
the  gates  were  put  in  thorough  repair.  On  the  other  hand, 
Alexander  had  encircled  the  city,  and  had  thrown  two  bridges. 


^  Strada^  2,  iil  69,  130.  At  the  tennination  of  the  siege,  jthe  army  of  Fanna 
was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  men,  and  four  thousand  had  fallen  in  the  two 
asBaultfl  of  April  alone— Bor,  ubi  sup. 

f  Bor,  xiii.  36.  Hoofd,  xir.  628.  Heteren,  ix.  164. — Compare  Strada,  2, 
iL  69,  who  reckons  the  oiyio  guards  at  six  thousand,  and  the  boors  at  as  manj 
more.  }  Strad%  2, 11  69.    Hoofd,  xr.  628. 

vox-  m.  28 
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well  fortified,  across  the  river.  There  were  six  gates  to  the 
town,  each  provided  with  ravelins,  and  there  was  a  doubt  in 
what  direction  the  first  attack  should  be  made.  Opinions 
wavered  between  the  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc,  next  the  river,  and 
that  of  Tongres  on  the  south-western  side,  but  it  was  finaUj 
decided  to  attempt  the  gate  of  Tongres. 

Over  against  that  point  the  platforms  were  accordingly  con- 
structed, and  after  a  heavy  cannonade  fiom  fortynsix  great  gnus 
continued  for  several  days,  it  was  thought,  by  the  25th  of  March, 
that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  city.  A  portion  of 
the  brick  curtain  had  crumbled,  but  through  the  breach  was 
seen  a  massive  terreplein,  well  moated,  which,  after  mx  thousand 
shots  already  delivered  on  the  outer  wall — still  remained  unin- 
jured.*   It  was  recognized  that  the  gate  of  Tongres  was  not  the 
most  assfdlable,  but  rather  the  strongest  portion  of  the  defences, 
ai^d  Alexander  therefore  determined  to  shift  his  batteries  to  the 
gate  of  Bois-le-Duc.    At  the  same  time,  the  attempt  upon 
that  of  Tongres  was  to  be  varied,  but  not  abandoned.    Four 
thousand  miners,  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  in  buirowing 
for  coal  in  that  anthracite  region,  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  and  thia  force  was  now  set  to  their  subter- 
ranean work.f    A  mine  having  been  opened  At  a  distance,  the 
besiegers  do wly  worked  their  way  towards  the  Tongres  gate, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  more  ostensible  operations  were  in 
the  opposite  direction.     The  besieged  had  their  miners  also, 
for  the  peasants  in  the  city  had  been  used  to  work  with 
mattock  and  pickaxe.    The  women,  too,  enrolled  themselves 
into  companies,  chose  their  officers — or  ^^  mine-mistress^,"  as 
they  were  calledj — and  did  good  service  daily  in  the  caverns 
of  the  earth.    Thus  a  whole  army  of  gnomes  were  noiselessly 
at  work  to  destroy  and  defend  the  beleaguered  city.     The 
mine  advanced  towards  the  gate  ;  the  besieged  delved  deeper, 
and  intersected  it  with  a  transverse  excavation,  and  the  con- 
tending forces  met  daily,  in  deadly  encoimter,  within  these 


*  Strada»  il  65,  66.  f  Bor,  xul  36.    Hoofil,  XY.  S28.    Stada. 

X  "  Magistras  oonicalaiias  appellabaat"— Strada,  70. 
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sepnlGlual  gangways.    Many  stratagems  were  matoallj  em- 
ployed.    The  citizens  secretly  constructed  a  dam  across  the 
^>ani8h  mine,  and  then  deluged  their  foe  with  hogsheads  of 
hoiling  water.    Hundreds  were  thus  scalded  to  death.    They 
heaped  branches  and  light  ikgots  in  the  hostile  mine,  set  fii^ 
to  tiie  pile,  and  blew  thick  Tolumes  of  smoke  along  the  pass- 
age with  organ-bellows  brought  fiom  the  churches  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Many  were  thus  sufibcated.    The  discomfited  besiegers 
abandoned  the  mine  where  they  had   met  with  such  able 
coxmtennining,  and    sunk   another   shaft,  at  midnight,  in 
secret,  at  a  long   distance   from  the  Tongres  gate.    Still 
towards  that  point,  however,  they  burrowed  in  the  darkness  ; 
guiding  themselves  to  their  destination  with  magnet,  plumb- 
line  and  level,  as  the  mariner  croisses  the  trackless  ocean  with 
compass  and  chart.     They  worked  their  way,  unobstructed, 
till  they  arrived  at  their  subterranean  port,  directly  beneath 
the    doomed    ravelin.    Here    they    constructed   a    spacious 
chamber,  supporting  it  with  columns,  and  making  all  their 
architectural  arrangemeiits  with  as  much  precision  and  ele- 
gance as  if  their  object  had  been  purely  SBsthetic.    Coffers 
ftdl  of  powder,  to  an  enormous  amount,  were  then  placed 
in  every  direction  across  the  floor,  the  train  was  laid,  and 
Parma    informed    that    all  was    ready.    Alexander,  having 
already  arrayed  the  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  then  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  gave  orders  to 
spring  the  mine.    The  e^losion  was  prodipous  ;  a  part  of  the 
tower  fell  with  the  concussion,  tod  the  moat  was  choked  with 
heaps  of  rubbish.     The  assailants  sprang  across  the  passage 
thus   afforded,  and  mastered  the  ruined  portion  of  the  fort. 
They  were  met  in  the  breach,  however,  by  the  unflinching 
defenders  of  the  city,  and,  after  a  fierce  combat  of  some  hours, 
were   oUiged  to  retire ;  remaining  masters,  however,  of  the 
moat,  and  of  the  ruined  portion  of  the  ravelin.    This  was  upon 
the  3rd  of  April,* 

Five    days    afterwards,    a    general   assault   was    ordered 


•  Strada,  2,  iL  See-eTL 
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A  new  mine  having  been  already  conatructed  towards  the 
Tongres  ravelin^  and  a  faithful  cannonade  having  been  kept 
up  for  a  fortnight  against  the  Bois-le-Duc  gate^  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  attack  at  both  points  at  once.    On  the  8th  of 
April,  accordingly,  after  uniting  in  prayer,  and  listening  to  a 
speech  from  Alexander  Famese,  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish 
army  advanced  to  the  breach.    The  moat  had  been  rendered 
practicable  in  many  places  by  the  heaps  of  rubbish  with  which 
it  had  been  encumbered,  and  by  the  fagots  and  earth  with 
which  it  had  been  filled  by  the  besiegers.    The  action  at  the 
Bois-le-Duc  gate  was  exceedingly  warm.  The  tried  veterans  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  were  met  fece  to  feoe  by  the 
burghers  of  Maestricht,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
All  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  fought  with  what  seemed 
superhuman  valor.     The  women,  fierce  as  tigresses  deftmding 
their  young,  swarmed  to  the  walls,  and  fought  in  the  foremost 
rank.    They  threw  pails  of  boiling  water  on  the  besiegers,  Ihey 
hurled  firebrands  in  their  faces,  they  quoited  blazing  pitch-hoops 
with  unerring  dexterity  about  their  necks.    The  rustics  too, 
armed  with  their  ponderous  flails,  worked  as  cheerfully  at 
this  bloody  harvesting  as  if  thrashing  their  com  at  home. 
Heartily  did  they  winnow  the  ranks  of  the  royalists  who  came 
to  butcher  them,  and  thick  and  fast  fell  the  invaders,  fighting 
bravely,  but  baffled  by  these  novel  weapons  used  by  peasant 
and  woman,  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  sword,  spear,  and  musket 
of  trained  soldiery.    More  than  a  thousand  had  fallen  at  the 
Bois-le-Duc  gate,  and  still  fresh  besiegers  mounted  the  breach, 
only  to  be  beaten  back,  or  to  add  to  the  mangled  heap  of  the 
slain. '^  At  the  Tongres  gate,  meanwhile,  the  assault  had  fared 
no  better.   A  herald  had  been  despatched  thither  in  hot  haste, 
to  shout  at  the  top-of  his  lungs,  "  Santiago  !  Santiago  !  the 
Lombards  have  the  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc  I"  while  the  same  strar- 
tagemwas  employed  to  persuade  the  invaders  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town  that  their  comrades  had  forced  the  gate  of 
Tongres.f  The  soldiers,  animated  by  this  fiction,  and  advancing 

«  Strada,  2,  iL  68-71. 

t  Hoofd,  XT.  629.    Meteren,  ix.  164.    Strada,  2,  ii.  15, 
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with  fuiy  against  the  famous  ravelin^  which  had  been  but 
partly  destroyed,  were  received  with  a  broadsid§  from  the  great 
guns  of  the  unshattered  portion,  and  by  a  rattling  discharge  of 
musketry  from  the  walls.  They  wavered  a  little.  At  the  same 
instant  the  new  mine^ — ^which  was  to  have  been  sprung  between 
the  ravelin  and  the  gate,  but  which  had  been  secretly  counter- 
mined by  the  townspeople,  exploded  with  a  horrible  concus- 
sion, at  a  moment  least  expected  by  the  besiegers.  Five 
hundred  royalists  were  blown  into  the  air.  Ortiz,  a  Spanish 
captain  of  engineers,  who  had  been  inspecting  the  excavations, 
was  thrown  up  bodily  from  the  subterranean  depth.  He  fell 
back  again  instantly  into  the  same  cavern,  and  was  buried  by 
the  returning  shower  of  earth  which  had  spouted  from  the 
mine.  Forty-five  years  afterwards,  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  wall,  his  skeleton  was  found.  Clad  in  complete 
armor,  the  helmet  and  cuirass  still  sound,  with  his  gold  chain 
around  his  neck,  and  his  mattock  and  pickaxe  at  his  feet,  the 
soldier  lay^  unmutilated,  seeming  almost  capable  of  resuming 
his  part  in  the  same  war  which — even  after  his  half  century^s 
sleep — ^was  still  ravaging  the  land. 

Five  hundred  of  the  Spaniards,  perished  by  the  explosion,f 
but  none  of  the  defenders  were  injured,  for  they  had  been  pre- 
pared. Becovering  from  the  momentary  panic,  the  besiegers 
again  rushed  to  the  attack.  The  battle  raged.  Six  hundred 
and  seventy  officers,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  had 
already  fisdlen,  more  than  half  mortally  wounded.  Four 
&ousand  royalists,  horribly  mutilated,  lay  on  the  ground.^ 
It  was  time  that  the  day's  work  should  be  finished,  for  Maes- 
tricht  was  not  to  be  carried  upon  that  occasion.  The  best  and 
bravest  of  the  surviving  officers  besought  Parma  to  put  an 
end  to  the  carnage  by  recalling  the  troops ;  but  the  gladiator- 


*  Strada,  2,  il  IB. 

f  Five  to  six  hundred,  according  to  a  letter  written  between  the  12th  and  16th 
of  April,  16*79,  by  a  citizen  of  Maestricht,  and  quoted  by  Bor,  xiil  61,  62. 

^  Letter  from  Maestricht  above  cited. — Compare  Strada,  2,  ii.  19,  Hoofd,  xr. 
629,  who  pnts  the  number  of  Spaniards  slain  in  this  aasaolt  at  two  thousand.-* 
Heteren,  ix.  164.    Haraeus  (Tumult  Belg.^  t  ill  299. 
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heart  of  the  commander  was  heated^  not  Boftened,  hy  the 
Bavage  spectacle.  ^^  Go  back  to  the  breach,"  he  cried,  "  and 
tell  the  soldiers  that  Alexander  is  coming  to  lead  tiiem  into 
the  city  in  triumph,  or  to  perish  with  his  comrades/'^  He 
rushed  forward  with  the  ftuy  which  had  marked  him  when  he 
boarded  Mustapha's  galley  at  Lepanto ;  but  all  the  generals 
who  were  near  him  threw  themselves  upon  his  patii,  and  im* 
plored  him  to  desist  from  such  insensate  rashness.  Their  ex- 
postulations would  have  probably  been  in  vain,  had  not  his 
confidential  friend,  Serbelloni,  interposed  with  something  like 
paternal  authority,  reminding  him  of  the  strict  commands  con- 
tained in  his  Majesty's  recent  letters,  that  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, to  whom  so  much  was  entrusted,  should  refrain,  on  prai 
of  the  royal  displeasure,  firom  exposing  his  life  like  a  common 
fighter.f 

Alexander  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  of  recal  at  last,  and 
accepted  the  defeat.    For  the  future  he  determined  to  rely 
more  upon  the  sapper  and  miner,^  and  less  upon  the  supe- 
riprity  of  veterans  to  townsmen  and  rustics  in  open  fight. 
Bure  to  carry  the  city  at  last,  according  to  line  and  rule, 
determined  to  pass  the  whole  summer  beneath  the  walls, 
rather  than  abandon  his  purpose,  he  calmly  proceeded  to  com- 
plete his  circumvallations.    A  chain  of  eleven  forts  upon  tiie 
left,  and  five  upon  the  right  side  of  the  Mouse,  the  whole  con- 
nected by  a  continuous  wall,§  afforded  him  perfect  secnriiy 
against  interruptions,  and  dlowed  him  to  continue  the  siege 
at  leisure.    His  ntmierous  army  was  well  housed  and  amply 
supplied,  and  he  had  buUt  a  strong  and  populous  city  in  order 
to  destroy  another.    Belief  was  impossible.     But  a  few  thou- 
sand men  were  now  required  to  defend  Famese's  improvised 
town,  while  the  bulk  of  his  army  could  be  marched  at  any 
moment  against  an  advancing  foe.    A  force  of  seven  thousand, 
painftilly  collected  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  moved  towards 
the  place,  under  command  of  Hohenlo  and  John  of  Nassau, 


•  StncUs  a.  il  11. 

f  Ibid.    The  letter  of  Philip  is  parUj  given  hy  the  histoiiAQ. 

\  Strada,  2,  iL  80    Bor,  ziiL  52.  §  Strada^  2,  iL  83. 
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bat  struck  with  wonder  at  what  thej  saw^  the  leaders 
recognized  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  relief.  Maestricht 
was  surrounded  by  a  second  Maestricht. 

The  efforts  of  Orange  were  now  necessarily  directed  towards 
obtaining^  if  possible,  a  truce  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  nego- 
tiators at  Cologne.  Parma  was  too  crafty,  however,  to  allow 
Terranova^  to  consent,  and  as  the  Duke  disclaimed  any  power 
over  the  direct  question  of  peace  and  war,  the  siege  pro- 
ceeded. The  gates  of  Bois-le-Duc  and  Tongres  having  thus  far 
resisted  the  force  brought  against  them,  the  scene  was  changed 
to  the  gate  of  Brussels.  This  adjoined  that  of  Tongres, 
was  &rtiiest  from  the  river,  and  faced  westwardly  towards 
the  open  coxmtry.  Here  the  besi^ed  had  constructed  an 
additional  ravelin,  which  they  had  christened,  in  derision, 
"  Parma,"  and  against  which  the  batteries  of  Parma  were 
now  brought  to  bear.  Alexander  erected  a  platform  of 
great  extent  and  strength  directly  opposite  the  new  work, 
and  after  a  severe  and  constant  cannonade  from  this  elevation, 
followed  by  a  bloody  action,  the  "  Parma "  fort  was  carried. 
One  thousand,  at  least,  of  the  defenders  feU,  as,  forced  gradu- 
aify  from  one  defence  to  another,  they  saw  the  triple  walls  of 
their  ravelin  crumble  successively  before  their  eyes.  The  tower 
was  absolutely  annihilated  before  they  abandoned  its  ruins, 
and  retired  within  their  last  defences.  Alexander  being  now 
master  of  the  foss  and  the  defences  of  the  Brussels  gate, 
drew  up  a  large  force  on  both  sides  of  that  portal,  along  the 
margin  of  the  moat,  and  began  mining  beneath  the  inner  waU 
of  the  city.f 

Meantime,  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  fomr  hundred 
soldiers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  wounded.  Wearied  and 
driven  to  despair,  these  soldiers  were  willing  to  treat.  The 
townspeople,  however,  answered  the  proposition  with  a  shout 
of  fury,  and  protested  that  they  would  destroy  the  garrison 


*  See  a  remarkable   letter  fW>m  Parma  to  the  Duke  of  Terranoya^  dated 
Gamp  before  Maestricht,  May  21,  16*79,  in  Bor,  ziil  57,  58. 
t  Bor,  ziiL  64    8trad%  iii.  IIS^IIT. 
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with  tneir  own  hands  if  such  an  insinuation  were  repeated. 
Sebastian  Tappin,  too,  encouraged  them  with  the  hope  of 
speedy  relief,  and  held  out  to  them  the  wretched  consequences 
of  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  their  foes.  The  garrison  took  heart 
again,  while  that  of  the  burghers  and  their  wives  had  nevef 
faltered.  Their  main  hope  now  was  in  a  fortification  which 
they  had  been  constructing  inside  the  Brussels  gate — a  demi- 
lune of  considerable  strength.  Behind  it  was  a  breastwork  of 
turf  and  masonry,  to  serve  as  a  last  bulwark  when  every  other 
defence  should  be  forced.  The  whole  had  been  surrounded  by 
a  foBS  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  the  besi^rs,  as  they  mounted 
upon  the  breaches  which  they  had  at  last  effected  in  the  outer 
curtain,  near  the  Brussels  gate,  saw  for  the  first  time  this  new 
fortification.* 

The  general  condition  of  the  defences,  and  the  dis]x>sition 
of  the  inhabitants,  had  been  revealed  to  Alexander  by  a  de- 
serter from  the  town.  Against  this  last  fortress  the  last 
efforts  of  the  foe  were  now  directed.  Alexander  ordered  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  city  moat.  As  it  was  sixty 
feet  wide  and  as  many  deep,  and  lay  directly  beneath  the  guns 
of  the  new  demilune,  the  enterprise  was  sufficiently  hazardous. 
Alexander  led  the  way  in  person,  with  a  mallet  in  one  hand 
and  a  mattock  in  the  other.  Two  men  fell  dead  instantly  on 
his  right  hand  and  his  left,  while  he  calmly  commenced,  in  his 
own  person,  the  driving  of  the  first  piles  for  Hxe  bridge.  His 
soldiers  fell  fast  around  him.  Count  Berlaymontf  was  shot 
dead,  many  officers  of  distinction  were  killed  or  wounded,  but 
no  soldier  dared  recoil  while  their  chieftain  wrought  amid  the 
bullets  like  a  common  pioneer.  Alexander,  unharmed,  as  by 
a  miracle,  never  left  the  spot  till  the  bridge  had  been  con- 
structed, and  till  ten  great  gims  had  been  carried  across  it, 

♦  Strada,  2,  iiL  lit,  118. 

t  Better  known  as  Baron  Hiergea,  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  royalifl^ 
afterwards  Count  Berlajmont  Hierges  had  not  long  before  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father.— Strada,  2,  iil  119. — Oomi»re  Bor,  xiiL  64^ 
Hoofd,  xy.  680;  Meteren,  ix.  154*;  Archivee  de  la  Kaiaon  d'Orange^  vl  622; 
Tassis,  y.  338. 
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and  pointed  against  the  demilune.^  The  battery  was  opened^ 
the  mines  previonslv  excavated  were  sprung,  a  part  of  the 
demilune  was  blown  into  the  air^  and  the  assailants  sprang  into 
the  breach.  Again  a  furious  hand-to-hand  conflict  succeeded ; 
again,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  townspeople  were 
forced  to  yield.  Slowly  abandoning  the  shattered  fort,  they 
retired  behind  the  breastwork  in  its  rear — ^their  innermost  and 
last  defence.  To  tiiis  barrier  they  clung  as  to  a  spar  in  ship- 
wreck, and  here  at  last  they  stood  at  bay^  prepared  dearly  to 
sell  their  lives. 

The  breastwork,  being  still  strong,  was  not  attempted  upon 
that  day.  The  assailants  were  recalled,  and  in  the  mean  time 
a  herald  was  sent  by  Parma,  highly  applauding  the  courage  of 
the  defenders,  and  begging  them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
They  answered  the  messenger  with  words  of  haughty  defiance, 
and,  rushing  in  a  mass  to  the  breastwork,  began  with  spade, 
pickaxe,  and  trowel,  to  add  to  its  strength.  Here  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  town  took  up  their  permanent  position, 
and  here  they  eat,  drank,  and  slept  upon  their  posts,  while  their 
food  was  brought  to  them  by  the  women  and  children.t 

A  little  letter,  ^^  written  in  a  fine  neat  handwriting,'*  now 
mysteriously  arrived  in  the  city,  encouraging  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  assuring 
them  of  reUef  within  fourteen  days.^  A  brief  animation  was 
thus  produced,  attended  by  a  corresponding  languor  upon  the 
part  of  the  besiegers,  for  Alexander  had  been  lying  ill  with  a 
fever  since  the  day  when  the  demilune  had  been  carried. 
From  his  sick  bed  he  rebuked  his  officers  severely  that 
a  temporary  breastwork,  huddled  together  by  boors  and 
burghers  in  the  midst  of  a  siege,  should  prove  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  men  who  had  carried  everything  before  them. 
The  morrow  was  the  fe8tival§  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 

♦  Strada,  2,  iil  118. 

t  Bor,  xiiL  64.    Hoofd,  xr.  630.    Strada,  2,  iil  120, 121. 
X  This  letter  is  still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Holland.— Groen  v.  Prinst. 
Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vL  622,  note.    Bor,  ziil  66. 
§  29th  of  June,  1579. 
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and  it  vrss  meet  that  so  sacred  a  day  should  be  hallowed  by 
a  Christian  and  Apostolic  victory.  Saint  Peter  would  be  there 
with  his  keys  to  open  the  gate  ;  Saint  Paul  would  lead  them 
to  battle  with  his  invincible  sword.  Orders  were  given 
accordingly,  and  the  assault  was  assigned  for  the  following 
morning. 

Meantime,  the  guards  were  strengthened  and  commanded  to 
be  more  than  usually  watchful  The  injunction  had  a  remarkaUe 
effect.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  soldier  of  the  watch  was  going 
his  rounds  on  the  outside  of  the  breastwork,  listening,  if  per- 
chance he  might  catch,  as  was  not  unusual,  a  portion  of  the 
conversation  among  the  beleaguered  burghers  within.  Prying 
about  on  every  side,  he  at  last  discovered  a  chink  in  the  wall^ 
the  result,  doubtless,  of  the  last  cannonade,  and  hitherto  over- 
looked. He  enlarged  the  gap  with  his  fingers,  and  finally 
made  an  opening  wide  enough  to  admit  his  person.  He  crept 
boldly  through,  and  looked  around  in  the  clear  starlight^ 
The  sentinels  were  all  slumbering  at  their  posts.  He  advanced 
stealthily  in  the  dusky  streets.  Not  a  watchman  was  going 
his  roimds.  Soldiers,  burghers,  children,  women,  exhausted 
by  incessant  fatigue,  were  dl  asleep.  Not  a  footfisdl  was 
heard ;  not  a  whisper  broke  the  silence ;  it  seemed  a  city  of 
the  dead.  The  soldier  crept  back  through  the  crevice,  and 
hastened  to  apprise  his  superiors  of  his  adventure.f 

Alexander,  forthwith  instructed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
city,  at  once  ordered  the  assault,  and  the  last  wall  was  sudd^y 
stormed  before  the  morning  broke.  The  soldiers  forced  their 
way  through  the  breach  or  sprang  over  the  breastwork,  and 
surprised  at  last — ^in  its  sleep — ^the  city  which  had  so  long  and 
vigorously  defended  itself.  The  burghers,  startled  fix)m  their 
slumber,  bewildered,  unprepared,  found  themselves  engaged  in 
unequal  conflict  with  alert  and  savage  foes.  The  battle,  as 
usual  when  Netherland  towns  were    surprised    by  Philip'a 


•  Strad*,  2,  iil  121. 

f  Ibid.— Ck>mpare   Bor,    ziii    65,   sqq.     Hoofil,  zr.   632,   683.     Ketei^m, 
ix.  155.  8qq. 
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soldiers,  soon  changed  to  a  massacre.  The  townspeople  mshed 
hither  and  thither,  but  there  was  neither  escape,  nor  means  of 
resisting  an  enemy  who  now  poured  into  the  town  by  thousands 
upon  thousands.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  succeeded. 
Women,  old  men,  and  children,  had  all  been  combatants ;  and 
all,  therefore,  had  incurred  the  yengeance  of  the  conquerors. 
A  crjof  agony  arose  which  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a  league.  Mothers  took  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and 
tiirew  themselves  by  hundreds  into  the  Mouse — and  against 
women  the  blood-thirst  of  the  assailants  was  especially 
directed.  Females  who  had  fous^t  daily  in  the  trenches,  who 
had  delyed  in  mines  and  mustered  on  the  battlements,  had 
unsexed  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  comrades 
they  had  helped  to  destroy.  It  was  nothing  that  they  had  laid 
aside  the  weakness  of  women  in  order  to  defend  all  that  was 
holy  and  dear  to  them  on  earth.  It  was  su£Scient  that  many  a 
Spanish,  Burgundian,  or  Italian  mercenary  had  died  by  their 
hands.  Women  were  pursued  from  house  to  house,  and  hurled 
from  roof  and  window.  They  were  hunted  into  the  river ;  they 
were  torn  limb  from  limb  in  the  streets.  Men  and  children 
fitred  no  better ;  but  the  heart  sickens  at  the  oft^repeated 
tale.  Horrors,  alas,  were  commonplaces  in  the  Netherlands. 
Cruelty  too  monstrous  for  description,  too  vast  to  be  believed 
by  a  mind  not  &miliar  with  the  outrages  practised  by  the 
soldiers  of  Spain  and  Italy  upon  their  heretic  feUow-creatures, 
were  now  conmiitted  afresh  in  the  streets  of  Maestricht.^ 

On  the  first  day  four  thousand  men  and  women  were 
slaiightered.f  The  massacre  lasted  two  days  longer;  nor 
would  it  be  an  exaggerated  estimate,  if  we  assume  that  the 
amotmt  of  victims  upon  the  two  last  days  was  equal  to  half 
the  number  sacrificed  on  the  first.|    It  was  said  that  not  four 


*  BentiYO^,  2,  L  289.  Harael,  Ann.  Brab.,  iil  299.  HoolO.  xr.  683.  B<v, 
zm.  66.    Meteren,  iz.  165.    Strad*^  2,  iiL  124. 

f  This  is  the  estimate  of  the  Jesuit  Strada. 

%  Strada  pats  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  ICaestrloht,  slain  during  the 
four  months'  siege,  at  eight  thousand,  of  whom  serenteen  hundred  were  women. 
—P.  12t 
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hundred  citizens  were  left  alive  after  the  temfioatitm  of  the 
siege.^  These  soon  wandered  away,  their  places  being  sup- 
plied by  a  rabble  rout  of  Walloon  sutlers  and  vagabondfl. 
Maestricht  was  depopulated  as  well  as  captured.  The  booty 
obtained  after  the  massacre  was  rery  large,  for  the  city  had 
been  very  thriving,  its  cloth  manu£Gtcture  extensive  and  im- 
portant. Sebastian  Tappin,  the  heroic  defender  of  the  place, 
had  been  shot  through  the  shoulder  at  the  taking  of  tiie 
Parma  ravelin,  and  had  been  afterwards  severely  injured  at 
the  capture  of  the  demilune.  At  the  fall  of  the  city  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  hostile  camp, 
only  to  expire.     The  governor,  Swartsenberg,  also  lost  his 

life.t 

Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  was .  raised  from  his  sick  bed 
with  the  joyful  tidings  of  victory,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  moved,  made  his  appearance  in  the  city.  Seated  in  a 
splendid  chair  of  state,  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  hk 
veterans,  with  a  golden  canopy  above  his  head  to  protect  him 
Arom  the  summer's  sim,  attended  by  the  officers  of  his  Bta£^  who 
were  decked  by  his  special  command  in  their  gayest  trappinge, 
escorted  by  his  body-guard,  followed  by  his  "  plumed  troops," 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  surrounded  by  all  the 
vanities  of  war,  the  hero  made  his  stately  entrance  into  the 
town4  His  way  led  through  deserted  streets  of  shattered 
houses.  The  pavement  ran  red  with  blood.  Headless  corpses, 
mangled  limbs — an  obscene  mass  of  wretchedness  and  cormp- 
tion,  were  spread  on  every  side,  and  tainted  the  summer  ain 
Through  the  thriving  city  which,  in  the  course  of  four  months 


o  Kot  more  than  three  or  four  hundred,  says  Bor,  ziii.  65.  Not  more  than  four 
hundred,  says  Hoofd,  xv.  633.  Not  three  hundred,  says  Meteren,  ix.  This  moat 
of  course  be  an  exaggeration,  for  the  population  had  numbered  thirty-four  thou- 
sand at  the  commenoement  of  the  siege.  At  any  rate,  the  smriyots  were  but  * 
remnant,  and  they  all  wandered  away.  The  plaoe^  which  had  been  so  reoesUj  * 
very  thriving  aud  industrious  town,  remained  a  desert  During  the  ensoing  win> 
ter  most  of  the  remaining  buildings  were  torn  down,  that  the  timber  and  wood- 
woik  might  be  used  as  firewood  by  the  soldiers  and  vagabonds  who  from  time  to 
time  housed  there. — Ueteren,  HoofU,  Bor,  ubi  sup. 

f  Strada,  2,  ill  126.  i  Strada,  2,  iil  130. — Compare  Tassis,  v.  339. 
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Alexander  had  converted  into  a  slaughter-house  and  a  isolitade, 
the  pompous  procession  took  its  course  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Servais.^  Here  humble  thanks  were  o£Eered  to  the  Qoi  of 
Love,  and  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  this  new  victory.  Espe- 
cially was  gratitude  expressed  to  the  Apostles  Pan?  and  Peter, 
upon  whose  festival,  and  by  whose  sword  and  key  the  crowning 
mercy  had  been  accomplished,t  and  by  whose  special  agency 
eight  thousand  heretics  now  lay  unburied  in  the  streets. 
These  acts  of  piety  performed,  the  triumphal  procession 
returned  to  the  camp,  where,  soon  afterwards,  the  joyM  news 
of  Alexander  Famese's  entire  convalescence  was  proclaimed. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  as  usual,  was  blamed  for  the  tragical 
termination  to  this  long  drama.  All  that  one  man  could  do, 
he  had  done  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  the  importance  of 
the  siege.  He  had  repeatedly  brought  the  subject  solemnly 
before  the  assembly,  and  implored  for  Maestricht,  almost  upon 
his  knees.  Lukewarm  and  parsimonious,  the  states  had 
responded  to  his  eloquent  appeals  with  wrangling  addresses 
ajid  insufficient  votes.  With  a  special  subsidy  obtained  in 
April  and  May,  he  had  organized  the  slight  attempt  at  relief, 
which  was  all  which  he  had  been  empowered  to  make,  but 
which  proved  entirely  unsuccessful.  Now  that  the  massacre  to 
be  averted  was  accomplished,  men  were  loud  in  reproof,  who 
had  been  silent,  and  passive  while  there  was  yet  time  to  speak 
and  to  work.  It  was  the  Prince,  they  said,  who  had 
delivered  so  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
butchery.  To  save  himself,  they  insinuated  lie, was  now 
plotting  to  deliver  the  land  into  the  power  of  the  treacherous 
Frenchman,  and  he  alone,  they  asserted,  was  the  insuperable 
obstacle  to  an  honorable  peace  with  Bpain.^ 

A  letter,  brought  by  an  unknown  messenger,  was  laid 


•  Strada,  2,  iii.  130.— Compare  Tasaia,  y.  389. 

f  According  to  Father  Strada,  Alexander  ooxiaidered  this  ceremony  as  a  pay- 
ment  of  wages  doe  to  his  diyme  comrades,  Peter  and  Paul:  "Petro  et  Paulo 
gratias  qitasi  st^pendium  persoMt  commilitonibtis  Divia,^ — P.  130. 

X  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc,  yi,  62]l,  022 1  vii,  41,  42.  Bor,  ziii.  Hooia, 
zyI^  passim. 
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before  ihe  states'  assembly,  in  full  session^  and  sent  to  the 
clerk's  table,  to  be  read  dood.  After  the  first  few  sentences^ 
that  fnnctionary  faltered  in  his  recital  Seveial  members 
also  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  stop  ;  for  the  letter  proved  to 
be  a  violent  and  calomnions  libel  upon  Orange,  together  with 
a  strong  appeal  in  favor  of  the  peace  propdsitions  then  under 
debate  at  Cologne.  The  Prince  alone,  of  all  the  assembly,  pre- 
serving his  tranquillity,  ordered  the  document  to  be  brought  to 
him,  and  forthwith  read  it  aloud  himself,  from  b^inning  to 
end.  Afterwards,  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  mind  con* 
ceming  the  ceaseless  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  mark.  He 
especially  alluded  to  the  oft-jepeated  accusation  that  he  was 
the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  and  repeated  that  he  was  ready  at 
that  moment  to  leave  the  land,  and  to  close  his  lips  fi>r  ev^, 
if  by  so  doing  he  could  benefit  his  country,  and  restore  her 
to  honorable  repose.  The  outcry,  with  the  protestations  of 
attachment  and  confidence  which  at  once  broke  from  the 
assembly,  convinced  him,  however,  that  he  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Netherlanders,  and  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  slanderers  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  their 
affection.* 

Meantime,  his  efforts  had  again  and  again  been  demanded 
to  restore  order  in  that  abode  of  anarchy,  the  city  of  G-hent. 
After  his  visit  during  the  previous  winter,  and  the  consequent 
departure  of  John  Casimir  to  the  palatinate,  the  pacific 
arrangements  made  by  the  Prince  had  for  a  short  time  held 
good.  Early  in  March,  however,  that  master  of  misrule^ 
John  van  Imbize,  had  once  more  excited  the  populace  to  se- 
dition. Again  the  property  of  Catholics,  clerical  and  lay, 
was  4)limdered;  again  the  persons  of  Catholics,  of  every 
degree,  were  maltreated.  The  magistrates,  with  first  senator 
Imbize  at  their  head,  rather  encouraged  than  rebuked  the 
disorder;  but  Onmge,  as  soon  as  he  received  official  intelli- 
gence of  ihe*  event,  hastened  to  address  them  in  the  words  of 
earnest  warning  and  wisdom.^    He  allowed  that  the  inhabi- 


*  ArcIuyeB)  etc.,  yu.  42,  43.  f  Ibid^  yI  586,  eqq. 
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tants  of  the  proTince  had  reafion  to  be  discontented  "with  the 
presence  and  the  miBConduct  of  the  Walloon  soldieiy;  He 
granted  that  violence  and  the  menaces  of  a  foreign  tyranny 
made  it  difficult  for  honest  borders  to  gain  a  livelihood.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  astonishment  that  reasonable  men 
should  seek  a  remedy  for  such  evils  in  tumults  which  would 
necessarily  bring  utter  destruction  upon  the  land.  ^^  It  was/' 
he  observed,  ^^  as  if  a  patient  should  from  impatience^  tear  the 
bandages  from  his  wounds,  and,  like  a  maniac,  instead  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  cured,  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  own 
heart."* 

These  exhortations  exerted  a  wholesome  effect  for  a  moment, 
but  matters  soon  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Imbize,  fearing 
the  influence  of  the  Prince,  indulged  in  open-mouthed  abuse 
of  a  man  whose  character  he  was  unable  even  to  comprehend. 
He  accused  him  of  intriguing  with  France  for  his  own  benefit, 
of  being  a  Papist  in  disguise,  of  desiring  to  establish  what  he 
called  a  "religious  peace,"  merely  to  restore  Boman  idolatry. 
In  all  these  insane  ravings,  the  demagogue  was  most  ably 
seconded  by  the  ex-monk.  Incessant  and  unlicensed  were  the 
invectives  hurled  by  Peter  Dathenus  from  his  pulpit  upon 
William  the  Silent's  head.  He  denounced  him — ^as  he  had 
often  done  before — as  an  atheist  in  heart ;  as  a  man  who 
changed  his  religion  as  easily  as  his  garments ;  as  a  man  who 
knew  no  God  but  state  expediency,  which  was  the  idol  of  his 
worship  ;  a  mere  politician  who  would  tear  his  shirt  from  his 
back  and  throw  it  in  the  fire,  if  he  thought  it  were  tainted 
with  religion.t 

Such  witless  but  vehement  denunciation  from  a  preacher 
who  was  both  popular  and  comparatively  sincere,  could  not 
but  affect  the  imagination  of  the  weaker  portion  of  his  hearers. 
The  fection  of  Imbize  became  triumphant.  Ryhove — the 
rofiSan  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  recent  blood  of 
Visch  and  Hessels — rather  did  damage  than  service  to  the 


♦  Archlvefl,  eta,  vi.  689. 

f  Gh.  GeeolL,  il  199,  cited  in  Gr.  y.  Prinst,  Arobivefl,  eta,  viL  81,  nota 
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cause  of  order.  He  opposed  himself  to  the  demagogue  who 
was  prating  daily  of  Greece^  Bome^  and  Q^neva,  while  his 
clerical  associate  was  denoimcing  William  of  Orange,  but  he 
opposed  himself  in  vain.  An  attempt  to  secure  the  person  of 
Imbize  failed,*^  but  by  the  influence  of  Ryhove,  however,  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  Antwerp  in  the  name  of  a  con^ 
siderable  portion  of  the  community  of  Ghent.  The  oounsel 
and  the  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  all  hearts  in  every  part 
of  the  Netherlands  instinctively  turned  in  the  hour  of  need, 
were  once  more  invoked.* 

The  Prince  again  addressed  them  in  language  which  none 
but  he  could  employ  with  such  effect.  He  told  them  that  his 
life,  passed  in  service  and  sacrifice,  ought  to  witness  suffidently 
for  his  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  necessary — in 
view  of  the  calumnies  which  were  circulated — ^to  repeat  once 
more  his  sentiment  that  no  treaty  of  peace,  war,  or  alliance, 
ought  to  be  negotiated,  save  with  the  ccmsent  of  the  peofdcf 
His  course  in  Holland  and  Zealand  had  proved,  he  said,  his 
willingness  always  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen. 
As  for  the  matter  of  religion  it  was  almost  incredible  that 
there  should  be  any  who  doubted  the  zeal  which  he  bore  the 
religion  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much.  "  I  derire,''  he 
continued,  fervently,  ^^that  men  should  compare  that  which 
has  been  done  by  my  accusers  during  ten  years  past  with,  that 
which  I  have  done.  In  that  which  touches  the  true  advance* 
ment  of  religion,  I  vnll  yield  to  no  man.  They  who  so  boldly 
accuse  me  have  no  liberty  of  speech^  save  that  which  has  been 
acquired  for  them  by  the  blood  of  my  kindred,  by  my  labors^ 
and  my  excessive  expenditures.  To  me  they  owe  it  that  they 
dare  speak  at  all.''  This  letter  (which  was  dated  on  the  24tk 
of  July,  1579)  contained  an  assurance  that  the  writer  waa 
about  to  visit  Ghent.| 


♦  Archivea,  eta,  yi  586,  sqq.  and  vii.  18.    Van  der  Vynckt,  iil  29,  eqq. 

f  "Bieu  merd,  je  ne  sois  pas  si  pea  cognoissant  que  je  ne  sache  bien  qn*il  fimt 
n^cessairement  traicter,  solt  de  paix,  soit  de  guerre,  soit  d'allianoe,  aveo  le  gr6  da 
I)ouple,"  etc. — Letter  of  Orange,  Archives,  eta,  vii  20,  sqq. 

X  Ibid. — ^The  whole  of  this  noble  document  should  be  read  again  and  again  by 
all  who  feel  interested  in  the  character  of  William  of  Orange. 
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On  the  folbwing  day,  Imbize  executed  a  ayajf  cCitat. 
Having  a  body  of  near  two  thousand  soldiers  at  his  disposal, 
he  suddenly  secured  the  persons  of  all  the  magistrates  and 
other  notable  individuals  not  friendly  to  his  policy,  and  then,  in 
violation  of  all  lav^,  set  up  a  new  board  of  eighteen  irresponsi- 
ble functionaries,  according  to  a  list  prepared  by  himself  alone. 
This  was  his  way  of  enforcing  the  democratic  liberty  of 
Greece,  Kome,  and  Gteneva,  which  was  so  near  to  his  heart. 
A  proclamation,  in  fourteen  articles,  was  forthwith  issued, 
justifying  this  arbitrary  proceeding.  It  was  declared  that  the 
object  of  the  somewhat  irregular  measure  "  was  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  religious  peace,  which  was  merely  a 
method  of  replanting  uprooted  papistry  and  the  extirpated 
tyranny  of  Spain.'"  Although  the  arrangements  had  not 
been  made  in  strict  accordance  mih.  formal  usage  and  cere- 
mony, yet  they  were  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  impossible,  by  othet  means,  to  maintain  their  ancient 
liberties  and  their  religious  freedom.  At  the  same  time  a 
pamphlet,  already  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Dathenus,  was 
extensively  circulated.  In  this  production  the  arbitrary  revo- 
lution effected  by  a  demagogue  was  defended  vdth  effirontery, 
while  the  character  of  Orange,  was  loaded  with  customaiy 
abuse.  To  prevent  the  traitor  from  coming  to  Ghent,  and 
establishing  what  he  called  his  religious  peace,  these  irregular 
measures,  it  was  ui^ed,  had  been  wisely  taken.^ 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  John  Imbize — such  the  calumnies 
rf  Peter  Dathenus — ^in  order  to  counteract  the  patriotic  endea- 
vors of  the  Prince ;  but  neither  the  rufiSanism  of  John  nor  tiie 
libels  of  Peter  were  destined  upon  this  occasion  to  be  successfiiL 
William  Uie  Silent  treated  the  slanders  of  the  scolding  monk 
with  dignified  contempt.  "  Having  been  informed,"  said  he 
to  the  magistrates  of  Ghent,  "  that  Master  Peter  Dathenus 
has  been  denouncing  me  as  a  man  without  religion  or  fidelity, 
and  full  of  ambition,  with  other  propositions  hardly  becoming 


^  Archiy€0  et  Correspandanoe,  tIL  31.    Van  der  YTiiokt,  ill  38,  sqq.    Keteren, 
£x.  161,  aqq.    Bor,  aail  84,  85. 

vol..  m.  29 
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his  cloth,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  answer  more  at 
this  time  than  that  I  willingly  refer  myself  to  the  judgment 
of  all  who  know  me/'** 

The  Prince  came  to  Ghent,  great  as  had  been  the  efforts  of 
Imbize  and  his  partisans  to  prevent  his  coming.  His  presence 
was  like  magic.  The  demagogue  and  his  whole  flock  vanished 
like  unclean  birds  at  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Imbize  dared 
not  look  the  Father  of  his  country  in  the  face.  Orange  re- 
buked the  populace  in  the  strong  and  indignant  language  that 
public  and  private  virtue,  energy,  and  a  high  purpose  enable 
such  a  leader  of  the  people  to  use.  He  at  once  set  aside  the 
board  of  eighteen — ^the  Grecian-Roman-Genevese  establish- 
ment of  Imbize — and  remained  in  the  city  until  the  regular 
election,  in  conformity  with  the  privileges,  had  taken  place. 
Imbize,  who  had  shrunk  at  his  approach,  waa  meantime  dis- 
covered by  his  own  companions.  He  had  stolen  forth  secretly 
on  the  night  before  the  Prince's  arrival,  and  waa  found  cowering 
in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  half  dead  with  fear,  by  an  ale-house 
keeper  who  had  been  his  warm  partisan.  "  No  skulking,"  cried 
the  honest  friend,  seizing  the  tribune  of  the  people  by  the 
shoulder ;  "  no  sailing  away  in  the  night-time.  You  have  got 
us  all  into  this  bog,  and  must  come  back,  and  abide  the  issue 
with  your  supporters."! 

In  this  collapsed  state  was  the  windy  demagogue,  who  had 
filled  half  Flanders  with  his  sound  and  fury,  conveyed  before 
the  patriot  Prince.  He  met  with  grave  and  bitter  rebukes^ 
but  felt  sufficiently  relieved  when  allowed  to  depart  unharmed.  J 
Judging  of  his  probable  doom  by  the  usual  practice  of  himself 
and  his  fellows  in  similar  cases,  he  had  anticipated  nothing 
short  of  the  gibbet.  That  punishment,  however,  was  to  be 
inflicted  at  a  later  period,  by  other  hands,  and  not  until  he 
had  added  treason  to  his  country  and  a  shameless  recantation 
of  all  his  violent  professions  in  favor  of  civil  and  religioua 


♦  Archiveti  et  Corresp.,  vii.  83,  34. 

t  Bor,  xiiL  86,  sqq.    Meteren,  ix.  161,  eqq.    Van  der  Vynckt,  iu.  38,  eqq. 

J  Bor,  Meteren,  Van  der  Vynckt,  nbi  sup. 
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liberty  to  the'  list  of  his  crimes.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
was  permitted  to  go  free.  In  company  with  his  clerical  com- 
panion^ Peter  Dathenus^  he  fled  to  the  abode  of  his  excellent 
friend^  John  Oasimir,  who  received  both  with  open  arms,  and 
allowed  them  each  a  pension.^ 

Order  being  thus  again  restored  in  Ghent  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Prince,  when  no  other  human  hand  could  have  dispelled 
the  anarchy  which  seemed  to  reign  supreme,  William  the 
Silent,  having  accepted  the  government  of  Flanders,  which 
had  again  and  again  been  urged  upon  him,  now  returned  to 
Antwerp.f 


♦  Van  der  Vynckt,  iii.  38-42.— Compare  Hoofd,  xv.  145-160. 

f  ArchiTe8»  yil  60,  and  Meteren,  iz.  163^^  but  the  Prinoe  says,  in  his  Apo- 
logia^ published  eighteen  months  later  (Dea,  1580),  that  he  had  hitherto, 
althouc^  often  urged  to  aocept,  refused  the  govemment  of  Flanders. — ^Apologie, 
eta,  108,  109.  It  is  probable  that  his  acceptance  was  onlj  conditiona],  aa,  in- 
deed, Keteren  observes. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

STERHiB   OONFEBBNOBS   AND   TEEMma  XNTRIOUSSL 

The  Cologne  oonferences — ^IntentionB  of  the  partdee— Preliminarj  attempt  hj 
government  to  purchase  the  Prince  of  Orange— Offer  and  rejection  of  TaiioQi 
artiplea  among  the  plenipotentiariee— Departure  of  the  imperial  oommis- 
sioners — ^Ultimatum  of  the  States  compared  with  that  of  the  royal  gorem- 
ment — ^Barren  negotiations  terminated— Treason  of  De  Bours,  Goyemor  of 
Mechlin — Liberal  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  government — ^Ab{ura- 
tion  of  Philip  imminent— Self-denial  of  Orange — ^Attitude  of  Qermany— of 
England— Marriage  negotiations  between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou — Oraoge 
favors  the  election  of  the  Duke  as  sovereign — ^Address  and  speeches  of  the 
Prince — ^Parsimony  and  inteiprovindal  jealousy  rebuked — Secret  oorre^on- 
dence  of  Count  Benneberg  with  the  royal  govemment«-Hi8  treason  at 
Oroningen. 

Since  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Cologne  negotiations  bad 
been  dragging  tbeir  slow  length  along.  Few  persons  belieyed 
that  any  good  was  likely  to  result  from  these  stately  and 
ponderous  conferences ;  yet  men  were  so  weary  of  war,  so 
desirous  that  a  termination  might  be  put  to  the  atrophy  under 
which  the  country  was  languishing,  that  many  an  eager  glance 
was  turned  towards  the  place  where  the  august  assembly  was 
holding  its  protracted  session.  Certainly,  if  wisdom  were  to 
be  found  in  mitred  heads — if  the  power  to  heal  angry  passionB 
and  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of  prerogative  and  con- 
science were  to  be  looked  for  among  men  of  lofty  station, 
then  the  Cologne  conferences  ought  to  have  made  the  rougb 
places  smooth  and  the  crooked  paths  straight  throughout  all 
Christendom.  There  was  the  Archbishop  of  Bossano,  after- 
wards Pope  Urban  VII.,  as  plenipotentiary  tcom  Bome ;  there 
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was  Charles  of  Aragon,  Duke  of  Tenanova,  rapported  by  five 
councillors^  as  ambassador  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  ;  tiiere 
were  the  Duke  of  Ararschot,  the  Abbot  of  8aint  Gertrude,  the 
Abbot  of  Marolles^  Doctor  Bucho  Aytta^  Caspar  Schetz,  Lord 
of  Grobbendonck,  that  learned  Frisian,  Aggeus  van  Albada, 
vdth  seven  other  wise  men,  as  envoys  from  the  states-gen^raL 
There  were  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Elector  and  Aich- 
faishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  with  the  Bishop  of  Wurtz- 
lurg.  There  was  also  a  numerous  embassy  from  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  with  Count  Otto  de  Schwartzenburg  at  its  head.^ 

Here  then  were  holiness,  serenity,  dignity,  law,  and  learning 
in  abundance.  Here  was  a  pope  in  posae^  with  archbishops, 
princes,  dukes,  jurisconsults,  and  doctors  of  divinity  in  essey 
sufficient  to  remodel  a  world,  if  worlds  were  to  be  remodelled 
by  such  instruments.  If  protocols,  rejdications,  annotations, 
apofitilles,  could  heal  a  bleeding  country,  here  were  the  physi- 
daos  to  furnish  those  drugs  in  unlimited  profuskm.  If  reams 
of  paper,  scrawled  over  with  barbarous  technicalities,  could 
smother  and  bury  a  quarrel  which  had  its  origin  in  the  mutual 
antagonism  of  human  elements,  here  were  the  men  to  scribble 
imflinchingly,  till  the  reams  were  piled  to  a  pyramid.  If  the 
same  idea  presented  in  many  aspects  could  acquire  additional 
life,  here  were  the  word-mongers  who  could  clothe  one 
diivering  thought  in  a  hundred  thousand  garments,  till  it 
attained  all  the  majesty  which  decoration  could  impart  In 
truth,  the  envoys  came  firom  Spain,  Bome,  and  Vienna,  pro- 
vided with  but  two  ideas.  Was  it  not  a  diplomatic  master- 
peoe,  that  from  this  frugal  store  they  could  contrive  to  eke 
out  seven  mortal  months  of  negotiation  ?  Two  ideas — ^the 
gnpremacy  of  his  Majest/s  prerogative,  the  exclusive  exercise 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion — ^these  were  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  their  commission.  Upon  these  two  strings  they 
were  to  harp,  at  least  till  the  walls  of  Maestricht  had  fallen. 
The  envoys  did  their  duty  well ;  they  were  sent  to  enact  a 
solemn  comedy,  and  in  the  most  stately  manner  did  they  walk 


*  Bor,  ziil  52.    Meteron,  ix..l66. 
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through  their  several  parts.  Not  that  the  King  was  bellige- 
rent; on  the  contrary,  he  was  heartily  weary  of  the  war. 
Prerogative  was  weary — ^Romanism  was  weary — Gcmscience 
was  weary — ^the  Spirit  of  Freedom  was  weary — ^bnt  the  Prinoe 
of  Orange  was  not  weary.  Blood  and  treasure  had  been  pour- 
ing forth  so  profusely  during  twelve  flaming  yeans,  that  all 
but  that  one  tranquil  spirit  were  beginning  to  flag. 

At  the  same  time,  neither  party  had  more  disposition  to 
concede  than  stomach  to  fight.  Certainly  the  royal  party  had 
no  inclination  to  yield.  The  King  had  granted  easy  terms  to 
the  Walloons,  because  upon  the  one  great  point  of  religion 
there  was  no  dispute,  and  upon  the  others  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  fisdth.*  With  regard  to  the  present  negotia- 
tion, it  was  desirable  to  gain  a  little  time.  It  was  l^ou^t 
probable  that  the  religious  difference,  judiciously  managed  at 
this  juncture,  might  be  used  to  effect  a  permanent  seyerance 
of  the  provinces  so  lately  banded  together  in  a  common  union. 
"  To  divide  them,"  wrote  Tassis,  in  a  very  confidential  letter, 
^^  no  better  method  can  be  found  than  to  amuse  them  with 
this  peace  negotiation.  Some  are  ready  for  a  pacification 
firom  their  desire  of  repose,  some  fix)m  their  fear  of  war,  some 
for  the  differences  which  exist  among  themselves,  and  which  it 
is  especially  important  to  keep  alive/'f  Above  all  things,  it 
was  desirable  to  maintain  the  religious  distraction  till  Mae&- 
tricht  had  been  taken.  That  siege  was  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  If  the  separate  Walloon  accord  could  be  quietly 
made  in  a  comer,  while  Parma  was  battering  that  stronghold 
on  the  Meuse,  and  while  decorous  negotiation  was  smoothly 
holding  its  course  on  the  Bhine,  much  disoiganization,  it  was 


*  This  is  most  evident  from  the  correspondeiioe  of  Panna,  both  before  and 
after  the  treaty  of  Arras.— Beo.  Prov.  Wallones,  MS.,  Bmssels  Archivee,  imt^ 
tioularlj  vols.  iv.  and  v. 

f  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vil  80.  So  also  Da  Pleesis  Homaj;  in 
writing  to  a  friend  three  years  afterwards,  observed:  '*Le  traits  de  Ooloigne  a 
snfflsament  monstr^  quelle  a  est6  Tintentlon  de  Tenneml  en  proposant  oe  bean 
nom  de  Paix,  k  scavoh:  de  diviaer  et  rompre  les  provinces  et  sabomer  les  yilk&" 
—Mem.  de  Momay,  L  p.  75. 
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hoped,  woiQd  be  handsomely  accomplished  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

'  ^^  As  for  a  suspension  of  arms/'  wrote  Alexander  to  Terra- 
nova,  on  the  21st  of  May,  "  the  longer  'tis  deferred  the  bet- 
ter. With  regard  to  Maestricht,  everything  depends  upon  it 
that  we  possess,  or  desire  to  possess.  Truly,  if  the  Prince  of 
Orange  can  relieve  the  city  he  will  do  it.  K  he  does  so,  nei- 
ther will  this  expedition  of  ours,  nor  any  other  expedition,  be 
brought  to  a  good  end.  As  soon  as  men  are  aware  that  our 
affitirs  are  looking  badly,  they  will  come  again  to  a  true  union, 
and  all  will  join  together,  in  hope  to  accompUsh  their  boasts."^ 
Therefore,  it  was  natural  that  the  peace-wrights  of  Cologne 
should  industriously  ply  their  task. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  disturb  much  of  that  learned  dust,  after 
its  three  centuries'  repose.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  with  an  indication  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  contending  parties,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
They  came  and  they  separated  with  precisely  opposite  views. 
"  The  desires  of  Terranova  and  of  the  estates,"  says  the 
royalist,  Tassis,  ^^  were  diametrically  contrary  to  each  other. 
The  King  wished  that  the  exercise  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  should  be  exclusively  established,  and  the  absolute 
prerogative  preserved  in  its  integrity."f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provinces  desired  their  charters  and  a  religious 
peace.  In  these  perpetual  lines  and  curves  ran  the  asympto- 
tical negotiation  from  beginning  to  end — and  so  it  might  have 
run  for  two  centuries,  without  hope  of  coincidence.  Neither 
party  were  yet  vanquished.  The  freshly  united  provioces 
were  no  readier  now  than  before  to  admit  that  the  Holy  Office 
formed  part  of  their  national  institutions.  The  despotic 
fSactionwere  not  prepared  to  renounce  that  establishment. 
Foiled,  but  not  disheartened,  sat  the  Inquisition,  like  a  bel- 
dame, upon  the  border,  impotently  threatening  the  land  whence 
she  had  been  for  ever  excluded ;  while  industrious  as  the  Parcae. 


*  Letter  of  Pamus  May  21, 1579,  flrom  hla  camp  belbre  Maestriohti  apud  Bor, 
3,  jail  67. 

t  Com.  de  Tom.  Belg.,  r.  867. 
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difitaff  in  hand,  sat,  in  Cologne,  the  inexorable  ^taee — Spain, 
the  Empire,  and  Eome — grimly  spinning  and  severing  the  well 
of  mortal  destinies. 

The  first  step  in  the  proceedings  had  been  a  secret  one.  If 
by  any  means  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  toe  detached  firom 
his  party — ^if  by  bribery,  however  enormous,  he  couM  be 
induced  to  abandon  a  tottering  cause,  and  depart  fcyr  the 
land  of  his  birth — ^he  was  distinctly  but  indirectly  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  but  to  name  his  terms.  We  have 
seen  the  issue  of  similar  propositions  made  by  Don  John  of 
Austria.  Probably  there  was  no  man  living  who  would  care  to 
make  distinct  application  of  this  dishonorable  nature  to  the 
Father  of  his  country.  The  Aerschots^  the  Meluns,  the  La-* 
lains,  and  a  swarm  of  other  nobles,  had  their  price,  and  were 
easily  transferable  from  one  to  another,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  make  a  direct  offer  to  William  of  Orange.  They  knew — as 
he  said'shortly  afterwards  in  his  fsunous  Apology — that  **  nei- 
ther for  property  nor  for  life,  neither  fiwr  wife  nor  for  children, 
would  he  mix  in  his  cup  a  single  drop  of  treason.*'*  Never- 
theless, he  was  distinctly  given  to  understand  that  '^  there 
was  nothing  he  could  demand  for  himsdf  peisondly  Ihat 
would  not  be  granted.''  All  his  confiscated  property,  restora- 
tion of  his  imprisoned  son,  liberty  of  worship  for  himself  pay- 
ment of  all  his  debts,  reimbursem^it  of  all  his  past  expenses, 
and  anything  dse  wluch  he  could  desire,  were  all  placed  with- 
in his  reach.  If  he  chose  to  retire  into  another  land,  his  Bon 
might  be  placed  in  possession  of  all  his  cities,  estates,  and 
dignities,  and  himself  indenmified  in  Germany ;  with  a  ndl- 
lion  of  money  over  and  above  as  a  gratuity.  The  imperial 
envoy.  Count  Schwartzenburg,  pledged  his  perscnal  honor  and 
reputation  that  every  promise  which  might  be  made  to  Ihe 
Prince  should  be  most  sacredly  fulfilled.t 


*  '^  Si  je  n6  yeuille  ni  pour  les  biens  nl  pour  la  vie,  ni  poor  femme  ni  poor 
en&QS,  meeler  en  mon  breayage  one  seole  goutte  de  veziin  de  trahiaon.'*— -Apolo- 
gie,  p.  127. 

t  " Que  je  n'euase  rlen  s^eu  demander  poor  mon  paiticulier,  qa^oo  ne 

m*eust  accorde,  et  me  donner  comptant  un  million.'*— niid.r-Oompar»  Stiada^ 
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It  was  all  in  vain.  The  indirect  applications  of  the  imperitd 
commissioners  made  to  his  servants  and  his  nearest  relations 
were  entirely  nnsuccessfoL  The  Prince  was  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a  negotiation  in  his  own  name  or  for  his  own  benefit.  If 
the  estates  were  satisfied,  he  was  satisfied.  He  wanted  no 
conditions  bat  theirs  ;  ^^  nor  wonld  he  directly,  or  indirectly/'  he 
said,  ^^  separate  himself  from  the  cause  on  which  hnng  all  his  evil 
or  felicity."  He  knew  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  enemy  to 
deprive  the  country  of  its  head,  and  no  inducements  were  Suffi- 
cient to  make  him  a  party  to  the  plot.^  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  unwilling  to  be  an  obstacle,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  con* 
elusion  of  an  honorable  peace.  He  would  resign  his  offices 
which  he  held  at  the  solicitation  of  the  whde  country,  if  thus 
a  n^otiation  were  likely  to  be  more  successful  ^'  The  Prince  of 
Parma  and  the  disunited  provinces,"  said  he  to  the  states^ 
general,  ^^  affect  to  consider  this  war  as  one  waged  against  me 
and  in  my  name— as  if  the  question  alone  concerned  the  name 
and  person  of  the  general  If  it  be  so,  I  beg  you  to  consider 
whether  it  is  not  because  I  have  been  ever  fiuthf ul  to  the  land« 
Nevertheless,  if  I  am  an  obstacle,  I  am  ready  to  remove  it.  If 
you,  therefore,  in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  every  right  to 
inculpate  us,  think  proper  to  choose  another  head  and  con- 
ductor of  your  afibirs,  I  promise  you  to  serve  and  to  be  obedient 
to  him  with  aU  my  heart.  Thus  shall  we  leave  the  enemy  no 
standing-place  to  woi^  dissensions  among  us."f  Such  was 
his  langiage  to  friend  and  foe,  and  here,  at  least,  was  one  man 
in  history  whom  kings  were  not  rich  enough  to  purchase. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  states'  envoys  at  Cologne  pre- 
sented fourteen  articles,  demanding  freedom  of  religion  and 
the  ancioit  p(ditical  charters.    Religion,  they  diid,  was  to  be 


who  wrote  witii  aH  the  secret  papers  of  the  Famese  fiunily  before  hhn,    si 

hate  omnia  abitoro  hondni  adhuc  non  snfBcianty  neque  banc  neque  (fuamoomqao 
peEsimilem  conditfoiuuii  repndlandam/*  etc.— 2,  IL  86. — Compare,  particularly,  Ey. 
Reidani,  Ann.,  il  29.  Compare  Gachaid,  Correspondanoe  do  Gulllaume  le  Tadt, 
YoL  IT.,  pre&ce. 

*  Apologie,  pp.  12t,  128.    Ey.  Eeidani,  IL  29. 

f  See  tbe  letter  in  Bor,  xUL  96*98. 
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referred,  not  to  man^  but  to  GU>d.  To  him  the  King  was  sub- 
ject as.  well  as  the  people.  Both  King  and  people — ^^  and  by 
people  was  meant  every  individvxd.in  the  lanS* — ^were  bound 
to  serve  God  according  to  their  conscience.** 

The  imperial  envoys  found  such  language  extremely  repre- 
hensible,  and  promptly  refused,  as  umpires,  to  entertain  the 
fourteen  articles.  Others  drawQ  up  by  Terranova  and  colleagues, 
embodying  the  claims  of  the  royal  and  Soman  party,  were 
then  solemnly  presented,  and  as  promptly  rejected.  Th^i  tlie 
imperial  umpires  came  forward  with  two  bundles  of  proposi- 
sitions — approved  beforehand  by  the  Spanish  plenipotentiariefl. 
In  the  political  bundle,  obedience  due  to  the  King  was 
insisted  upon,  ^^  as  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles."  The 
religious  category  declared  that  "the  Boman  rdigion — a0 
others  excluded — should  thenceforth  be  exercised  in  all  the 
provinces."  Both  these  categories  were  considered  more  oljec- 
tionabk  by  the  states'  envoys  than  the  terms  of  Terranova, 
and  astonishment  was  expressed  that  "  mention  should  again 
be  made  of  the  edicts— as  if  blood  enough  had  not  been  shed 
already  in  the  cause  of  religion."f 

The  Ketherland  envoys  likewise  gave  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners distinctly  to  understand  that — ^in  case  peace  were  not 
soon  made — "  the  states  would  forthwith  declare  the  King 
&llen  from  his  sovereignty  '"  would  isst  ever  dispense  the  peo- 
ple from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  would  probably 
accept  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  his  place.  The  states-^neral, 
to  which  body  the  imperial  propositions  had  been  sent,  also 
rejected  the  articles  in  a  logical  and  historical  argument  of 
unmerciful  length.  J 

An  appeal  secretly  made  by  the  imperial  and  Spanish  com- 
missioners, from  the  states'  envoys  to  the  states  themselves, 
and  even  to  the  people  of  the  various  provinces,  had  excited 
the  anger  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  They  complained  loudly 
of  this  violation  of  all  diplomatic  etiquette,  and  the  answer  of 


*  See  the  docament  in  Bor,  ziiL  54,  sqq. — Compare  Heteren,  ix.  166,  aqq. 
t  Bop,  xiil  68,  69.  \  IbicL,  8,  adii.  68*,  116-118. 
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the  states-general;  fnlly  confirming  the  views  of  their  ambassa- 
dorS;  did  not  diminish  their  wrath. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1579,  the  states'  envoys  wei« 
invited  into  the  council  chamber  of  the  imperial  commissioners, 
to  hear  the  last  solemn  commonplaces  of  those  departing 
fdnctionaries.  Seven  months  long  they  had  been  waiting  in 
vain,  they  said,  for  the  states'  envoys  to  accede  to  moderate 
demands.  Patience  was  now  exhausted.  Moreover,  their 
mediatory  views  had  been  the  subject  of  bitter  lampooning 
throughout  the  country,  while  the  authorities  of  many  cities 
had  publicly  declared  that  aU  the  inhabitants  would  rather  die 
the  death  than  accept  such  terms.  The  peace-makers,  accord- 
ingly, with  endless  protestations  as  to  their  own  purity, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence,  left  the  whole  "in  the  hands  of  Gh)d 
and  the  parties  concerned."* 

The  reply  to  this  elaborate  fitrewell  was  curt  and  somewhat 
crusty.  "  Had  they  known,"  said  the  states'  envoys,  "  that 
their  transparencies  and  worthinesses  had  no  better  intention, 
and  the  Duke  of  Terranova  no  ampler  commission,  the  whole 
matter  might  have  been  despatched,  not  in  six  months,  but  in 
six  days."t 

Thus  ended  the  conferences,  and  the  imperial  commissioners 
departed.  Nevertheless,  Schwartzenburg  remained  yet  a  little 
time  at  Cologne,  while  five  of  the  states'  envoys  also  pro- 
tracted their  stay,  in  order  to  make  their  private  peace  with 
the  King.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  chief  of 
these  penitents  was  the  Duke  of  Aerschot.^  The  ultimatum 
of  the  states  was  deposited  by  the  departing  envoys  with 
Schwartzenburg,§  and  a  comparison  of  its  terms  with  those 
offered  by  the  imperial  mediators,  as  the  best  which  could  be 
obtained  from  Spain,  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  pretended 
negotiation.  Departure  of  the  foreign  troops,  restitution 
of  all  confiscated  property,  unequivocal  recognition  of  the 
Ghent  treaty  and  the  perpetual  edict,  appointment  to  office 

«  Bor,  xill  101,  sqq.    Keteren,  ix.  15t,  eqq. 

f  Ibid.— Compare  Strada,  2,  ii.  110,  111.  "-^r,  xiiL  108. 

§  Apud  Bor,  2,  ziiL  108-110. 
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of  none  but  natives^  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  the 
states-general^  exercise  of  the  Befcmned  religion  and  of 
tiie  Confession  of  Angsbnrg  in  all  places  where  it  was  then 
publicly  practised :  such  were  the  main  demands  of  the  patriot 
party. 

In  the  secret  instructions^  furnished  by  the  states  to  thdr 
envoys^  they  were  told  to  urge  upon  his  Majesty  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  he  wished  to  retain  the  provinces,  of  winking  at 
the  exercise  of  the  Beformed  and  the  Augsburg  creeds.  '^  The 
new  religion  had  taken  too  deep  root,"  it  was  urged,  "  ever 
to  be  torn  forth,  save  with  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
country." 

Thus,  after  seven  dreary  months  of  negotiation,  after  proto- 
cols and  memoranda  in  ten  thousand  folia,  the  august  diplo- 
matists had  travelled  round  to  the  points  from  which  they  had 
severally  started.  On  the  one  side,  unlimited  prert^tiye  and 
exclusive  Catholicism;  on  the  other,  constitutional  liberty, 
with  fteedom  of  conscience  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike: 
these  were  the  claims  which  each  party  announced  at  the 
commencement,  and  to  which  they  held  witli  equal  fimmess 
at  the  close  of  the  conferences.t 

The  congress  had  been  expensive.  Though  not  much  had 
been  accomplished  for  the  political  or  religious  advancement 
of  mankind,  there  had  been  much  excellent  eating  and  drink- 
ing at  Cologne  during  the  seven  months.  Those  drouthy 
deliberations  had  needed  moistening.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzboig 
had  consumed  ^^  eighty  hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine  and  twenty 
great  casks  of  beer/'f   The  expense  of  the  states'  envoys  were 


•  Apad  Bar,  xiii.  110-113. 

f  All  tho  most  important  docamentB  of  this  elaborate  hoM  sterile  negotfatkn 
are  given  in  Aill  hj  Bor,  iiL  13,  sqq.  The  whole  mass  of  the  protocols  and 
arguments  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled,  "  Acta  pacificationis  qoK 
coram  saa  ces.  maj.  inter  ser.  reg.  Hisp.  et  Prindpi  ICatth.  ordinomqiie 
Belg.  leg,  OoloniflD  habita  sunt''  Lejden,  1680.— 0>iiqMr6  StradA)  2,  u. 
82-112;  Haraei,  Tom.  Belg.,  ill  295-298;  Tassis,  Com.  Tom.  Belg.,  r. 
348-385;  Keteren,  iz.  165-161;  Wagenaer,  Yad.  Hist,  tIL  2T8-2S6,  and 
310-816;  Hoofd,  XT.  631,  632,  and  xvt  668-672,  et  mult  al 

^  nor,  xilL   114. 
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twenty-fotu*  thousand  guldens.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
had  expended  forty  thotxsand  thalers.^  The  deliberations 
were,  on  the  whote,  excessively  detrimental  to  the  canse  of  the 
provinces,  "  and  a  great  personage"  wrote  to  the  stated-general, 
that  the  King  had  been  influenced  by  no  motive  save  to  cause 
di8sen6ion.t  This  was  an  exaggeration,  for  his  Majesty  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  country  on 
the  same  terms  which  had  be6n  accepted  by  the  Walloons; 
Meantime,  those  southern  provinces  had  made  their  separate 
treaty,  and  the  Netherlands  were  permanently  dissevered. 
Maestricht  had  fallen.  Disunion  and  dismay  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  other  severe  misfortunes  had 
happened  to  the  states.  Treachery,  even  among  the  men 
who  had  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  was  daily 
showing  her  hateful  visi^.  Not  only  the  great  chieftains 
who  had  led  tiie  Malcontent  Walloon  party,  with  the  ficMe 
Aerschot  and  the*  wavering  Havrd  besides,  had  made  their 
separate  reconciliation  with  Panna,  but  the  epidemic  treason 
had  mastered  such  bold  partisans  as  the  Seigneur  de  Bours,  the 
man  whose  services  in  rescuing  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  had 
been  so  courageous  and  valuable.  He  was  governor  of 
Mechlin ;  Count  Benneberg  was  ^  governor  of  Friesland. 
Both  were  trusted  implicitly  by  Orange  and  by  the  estates ; 
both  were  on  tiie  eve  of  repaying  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  the  most  venal  treason. 

It  was  akeady  known  that  Parma  had  tampered  with  De 
Bours  ;  but  Benneberg  was  still  unsuspected.  "  The  Prince,'' 
wrote  Count  John,  "  is  deserted  by  all  the  noblemen,  save 
ibB  Btadhplder  of  IViesland  and  myself,  and  has  no  man  else 
in  whom  he  can  repose  confidence.''^  The  brothers  were 
doomed  to  be  rudely  awakened  from  the  repose  with  regard  to 
Senneberg,  but  previously  the  treason  of  a  less  important 
functionary  was  to  cause  a  considerable  but  less  lasting  injury 
to  the  national  party. 

•  Boi;  xiil  114.  f  ^^L 

^  Archiyea  de  la  Malson  d'Orange,  "viL  3d,  8t ;  letter  of  July  81,  15T9. 
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In  Mechlin  was  a  Carmelite  fiiar,  of  audacioUB  character 
and  great  eloquence ;  a  man  who,  "  with  his  sweet,  poisonons 
tongue,  could  ever  persuade  the  people  to  do  his  bidding/** 
This  dangerous  monk,  Peter  Lupus,  or  Peter  Wolf,  by  name^ 
had  formed  the  design  of  restoring  Mechlin  to  the  Pnnce  of 
Parma,  and  of  obtaining  the  bishopric  of  Kamur  as  the  reward 
of  his  services.  To  this  end  he  had  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  intellect  of  the  bold  but  unprincipled  De 
Bouts.  A  correspondence  was  immediately  opened  between 
Parma  and  the  governor,  and  troops  were  secretly  admitted  into 
the  city.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  name  of  the  Archduke 
and  the  estates,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recal  the  m&tuated 
governor  to  his  duty.  In  vain  he  conjured  him,  by  letter 
after  letter,  to  be  true  to  his  own  bright  feme  so  nobly  earned. 
An  old  friend  of  De  Bours,  and  like  himself  a  Catholic,  was 
also  employed  to  remonstrate  with  him.  This  gentleman, 
De  Promont  by  name,  wrote  him  many  letters  ;t  but  De  Bonis 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Fromont,  whom  he  had  always  con- 
sidered a  good  Catholic  and  a  virtuous  gentleman,  should  wish 
to  force  him  into  a  connection  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
his  heretic  supporters.  He  protested  that  his  mind  was  quite 
made  up,  and  that  he  had  been  guaranteed  by  Parma  not 
only  the  post  which  he  now  held,  but  ev^i  still  ferther 
advancement.! 

De  Fromont  reminded  him,  in  reply,  of  the  frequent  revo- 
lutions of  fortune's  wheel,  and  warned  him  that  the  advance- 
ment of  which  he  boasted  would  probably  be  an  entire  degra- 
dation. He  bitterly  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  the  uew 
zealot  for  Bomanism  his  former  earnest  efforts  to  estabfiflh 
Calvinism.  He  reproached  him,  too,  with  having  melted  up 
the  silver  images  of  the  Mechlin  churches,  including  •even  the 
renowned  shrine  of  Saint  Bombout,  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  always  respected.    ^^  I  don't  say  how  much  you 

*  "En  konde  met  sijn  soete  fenijnige  tonge  hot  yolk  loiden  en  bewegen  dMT 
by  toe  wUde."— Bor,  xiii  80. 

t  Bor,  xiiL  80-83.     Hoofd,  xv.  636,  637. 

i  Letter  of  Pontos  de  Nojelles,  Seigneur  de  Bours,  apud  Bor^  ziiL  88. 
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took  of  that  plunder  for  your  own  share/'  continued  the  in- 
dignant De  Fromont,  "  for  the  very  children  cry  it  in  your 
ears  as  you  walk  the  streets.  Tis  known  that  if  God  himself 
had  been  changed  into  gold  you  would  have  put  him  in  your 
pocket/'** 

This  was  plain  language,  but  as  just  as  it  was  plain.  The 
famous  shrine  of  Saint  Rombo^t — ^valued  at  seventy  thou- 
sand guldens,  of  silver  gilt,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones — ^had  been  held  sacred  alike  by  the  fanatical  iconoclasts 
and  the  greedy  Spaniards  who  had  successively  held  the  city. 
It  had  now  been  melted  up,  and  appropriated  by  Peter  Lupus, 
the  Carmelite,  and  De  Bours,  the  Catholic  convert,  whose 
mouths  were  full  of  devotion  to  the  ancient  Church  and  of 
horror  for  heresy.f 

The  efforts  of  Orange  and  of  the  states  were  unavailing. 
De  Bours  surrendered  the  city,  and  fled  to  Parma,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  cordiality,  gave  him  five  thousand  florins — the 
price  promised  for  his  treason,  besides  a  regiment  of  in&ntry — 
but  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  have  reached  the  camp 
alive.J  His  subsequent  career  was  short,  and  he  met  his 
death  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  trenches  before  Toumay.§ 
The  archiepiscopal  city  was  thus  transferred  to  the  royal  party, 
but  the  gallant  Van  der  Tympel,  governor  of  Brussels,  retook 
it  by  surprise  within  six  months  of  its  acquisition  by  Parma, 
and  once  more  restored  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states. 
Peter  Lupus,  the  Carmelite,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  fighting 
fiercely  at  the  head  of  the  royalists,  was  slain  in  the  street, 
and  thus  forfeited  his  chance  for  the  mitre  of  KamurJI 


*  Letter  of  J.  y.  Bonrgoigne,  S'.  de  Fromont,  apud  Bor,  2,  xiL  83. 

f  Meteren,  x.  172.    Bor,  ubi  sup.    Hoofd,  xr.  636. 

X  Bor  (xiil  84)  states  ttiat  ho  was  treated  with  great  oontempt  bj  Pormai 
and  deprived  of  his  posts.  In  this  the  fiuthful  old  chronicler  !s  mistaken ;  as  it 
appears  firom  the  manuscript  letters  of  the  Prince  that  he  received  the  traitor 
with  many  caresses  and  with  much  greater  respect  than  he  deserved.  Beports 
to  the  contrary  were  very  cuirent,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Bossignol  having  been  appointed  by  Parma  governor  of  Mechlin  in  place  of  De 
Bovira. — ^Letter  of  Prince  of  Parma  to  Mansfeld,  Bea  Prov.  Wtdl  iv.  f  324-^28, 
HSL,  Boyal  Archives,  Brussels. 

§  Bor,  XV.  288.  |  Ibid.,  xiv.  176. 
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During  the  weary  progress  of  the  Cologne  negotiations, 
the  Prince  had  not  been  idle^  and  should  this  angost  and  sbw- 
moving  congress  be  unsuccessful  in  restoring  peace^  the  pro- 
vinces were  pledged  to  an  act  of  abjuration.  They  wcHild 
then  be  entirely  without  a  head.  The  idea  of  a  nominal 
Bepublic  was  broached  by  none.  The  contest  had  not  been 
one  of  theory,  but  of  fiwts  ;  for  the  war  had  not  been  for  revo- 
lution, but  for  conservation,  so  &r  as  political  rights  were 
concerned.  In  religion,  the  jprovinces  had  advanced  fix>m  one 
step  to  another,  till  they  now  claimed  the  largest  liberty — 
freedom  of  conscience— for  alL  Rdigion,  they  held,  was  Gbd's 
affikir,  not  man's,  in  which  neither  people  nor  king  had  power 
over  each  other,  but  in  which  both  were  subject  to  Gk>d  alone. 
In  politics  it  was  different.  Hereditary  sovereignty  was 
acknowledged  as  a  fact,  but  at  the  same  time^  the  spirit  of 
fi'eedom  was  already  learning  its  appropriate  language.  It 
already  claimed  boldly  the  natural  right  of  mankind  to  be 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  divine  justice. 
If  a  prince  were  a  shepherd,  it  was  at  least  lawful  to  depnve 
him  of  his  crook  when  he  butchered  the  flock  which  he  had 
been  appointed  to  protect. 

"  What  reason  is  there,"  said  the  states-general,  "  why  the 
provinces  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  continually  oppressed 
by  their  sovereign,  with  robbings,  burnings^  stranglings,  and 
murderings  ?*  Why,  being  thus  oppressed,  should  they  still 
give  their  sovereign — exactly  asif  he  toere  weU  condnding him- 
self ^—i\iQ  honor  and  title  of  lord  of  the  land  ?"  On  the 
other  hand,  if  hereditary  rule  were  an  established  fiict,  so  also 
were  ancient  charters.  To  maintain,  not  to  overthrow,  the 
political  compact,  was  the  purpose  of  the  states,  "t/e  main- 
tiendrai"  was  the  motto  of  Orange's  escutcheon.  That  a 
compact  existed  between  prince  and  people,  and  that  the 


*  "Wat  reden  isdat  de  Landea  altijd  floUenvan  hnnnen  Heere  getnuTal- 
leerty  bedorveQ  en  met  roren,  branden,  vorgexL  en  moorden  oontiniid^  over- 
vallen  en  verkracht  worden,  etc.,  *tc. — Address  of  StateM;enenJ,  July,  16t9, 
Bor,  xiii.  SS**. 

t  "Gelijk  alaob  hy  wel  dede,"  etc.— Ibid. 
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flOTereign  held  office  only  on  condition  of  doing  his  dntj, 
were  startling  truths  which  men  were  beginning,  not  to 
whisper  to  each  other  in  secret,  but  to  proclaim  in  the  market- 
place. ^'  'Tis  well  known  to  all/'  said  the  famous  Declaration 
of  Independence,  two  years  afterwards,  ^that  if  a  prince  is 
appointed  by  Grod  over  the  land,  'tis  to  protect  them  from 
harm,  even  as  a  shepherd  to  the  guardianship  of  his  flock.  The 
subjects  are  not  appointed  by  Grod  for  the  behoof  of  the 
prince,  but  the  prince  for  his  subjects,  without  whom  he  is 
no  prince.  Should  he  violate  the  laws,  he  is  to  be  forsaken 
by  his  meanest  subject,  and  to  be  recognized  no  longer  as 
prince."* 

William  of  Orange  always  Tecogoizei  these  truths,  but 
his  scheme  of  government  contemplated  a  permanent  chief, 
and  as  it  was  becoming  obvious  that  the  Spanish  sovereign 
would  soon  be  abjured,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  substi- 
tute. ^^  As  to  governing  these  provinces  in  the  form  of  a 
r^nblic,"  said  he,  speaking  for  the  states-general,  ^^  those 
who  know  the  condition,  privileges,  and  ordinances  of  the 
country,  can  easily  imderstand  that  'tis  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  a  head  or  superintendent."t  At  the  same  time, 
he  plainly  intimated  that  this  '^  head  or  superintendent"  was 
io  he,  not  a  monarch — a  one-ruler — ^but  merely  the  hereditary 
chief  magistrate  of  a  free  commonwealth. 

Where  was  this  hereditary  chief  magistrate  to  be  found  ? 
His  own  chums  he  absolutely  withdrew.  The  office  was  within 
his  grasp,  and  he  might  easily  have  constituted  himself  sove- 
le^n  of  all  the  Netherlands.1  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  at  that  time  had  he  advanced  his  claims  and  accepted 
the  aovereignty  which  Philip  had  forfeited.  As  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  republic,  he  might  honestly 

♦  Bor,  xr.  2*17.  \  Ibid,  xiil  93. 

^  "  U  nog  moet  erkend  worden  dat  er  gelegenheiden  waren  in  welke  zijne  ver 
hiexinge  met  eene  grooie  meer  de  rheid  doorgegaan  zoude  zijn— en  mwehien  zander 
iegenaprcukj  indien  hlj  deze  eerzncht  gehad  had.  Eohter  Temeemt  men  niet  dat 
noch  hij  noch  zijne  aanhangelingen  daartoe  immerhetyooretelgewaagd  hebben," 
etc — Van  der  Vynckt,  iil  'J2,  8q<|t 

vol-   in.  80 
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have  taken  into  his  own  hand9  tiie  sceptre  wbicli  he  consideied 
indispensable.  His  self-abnegation  was,  however^  absdiute. 
Not  only  did  he  decline  sovereignty^  but  he  repeatedly  avowed 
his  readiness  to  lay  down  all  the  offices  which  he  held,  if  a 
more  asefiil  substitute  could  be  found.  ^^  Let  no  man  thinb^" 
said  he,  in  a  remarkable  speech  to  the  states'^general,  ^'  that 
my  good-will  is  in  any  degree  changed  or  diminished.  I  agree 
to  obey — as  tiie  least  of  tiie  lords  or  gentlemen  of  the  had 
could  do— whatever  person  it  may  please  you  to  select.  Yoa 
have  but  to  command  my  services  wheresoever  they  are  most 
wanted ;  to  guard  a  province  or  a  single  city,  or  in  any 
capacity  in  which  I  may  be  found  most  usefoL  I  promise  to 
do  my  duty,  with  all  my  strength  and  skiU,  as  Gk)d  and  my 
conscience  are  witnesses  that  I  have  done  it  hitherta"^ 

The  negotiations  pointed  to  a  q>eedy  abjuration  of  PhiUp ; 
the  Republic  was  contemplated  by  none  ;  the  Prince  of  Oiai^;e 
absolutely  refused  to  stretch  forth  his  own  hand  ; — ^who  ibm 
was  to  receive  the  sceptre  which  was  so  soon  to  be  bestowed  ? 
A  Gterman  Prince  had  been  tried — in  a  somewhat  abnormal 
position — ^but  had  certainly  manifested    small  capacity  for 
aiding  the  provinces.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  insignificant 
than  the  figure  of  Matthias  ;   and,  moreover,  his  imperial 
brother  was  anytiiing  but  favorably  disposed.    It  was  neces* 
sary  to  manage    Rudolph.      To  treat  the  Archduke  with 
indignity,  now  that    he  had  been  partly  established  in  the 
Netherlands,  would  be  to  incur  the  Emperor's  enmity.     Bk 
friendship,  however,  could  hardly  be  secured  by  any  advance^ 
ment  bestowed  upon  his   brother ;    for  Rudolph's   servioei 
against  prerogative  and  the  Pope  w^e  in  no  case  to  be  ex- 
pected.   Nor  was  there  much  hope  from  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany.    The  day  had  passed  for  generous  sympathy 
with  those  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  which  Martin  Luther 
had  commenced.    The  present  generation  of  German  Protes- 
tants were  more  inclined  to  put  down  the  Calvinistic  schism  at 
home  than  to  save  it  from  oppression  abroad.    Men  were  mxm 

«  Bor,  xlT.  143.    Speecb  of  Nor.  2«,  16t9. 
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disi)Osed  to  wrangle  over  the  thrice-gnawed  bones  of  ecclesias- 
tical casnistry,  than  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  field.  ^^  I 
know  not,"  said  Ganlthems,  "whether  the  calamity  of  the 
Netherlands,,  or  the  more  than  bestial  stupidity  of  the  Ger- 
mans, be  most  deplorable.  To  the  insane  contests  on  theolo- 
gical abstractions  we  own  it  that  many  are  ready  to  breathe 
blood  and  slan^ter  against  their  own  brethren.  The  hatred 
of  the  Lntherans  has  reached  that  point  that  they  can  rather 
tolerate  Papists  than  ourselves."* 

In  England,  there  was  much  sympathy  for  the  provinces, 
and  there — although  the  form  of  government  was  still  arbitrary 
— Hkd  instincts  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  have  ever 
characterized  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  were  not  to  be  repressed. 
Upon  many  a  battle-field  for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands,  "  men 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England"  were  found  contending 
for  the  right  The  blood  and  treasure  of  Englishmen  flowed 
freely  in  the  cause  of  their  relatives  by  religion  and  race,  but 
these  were  the  efforts  of  individuals.  Hitherto  but  little  assis- 
tance had  been  rendered  by  the  English  Queen,  who  had,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  distracted  the  provinces  by  her  fast-and- 
loose  policy,  both  towards  them  and  towards  Anjou.  The 
political  rivalry  between  that  Prince  and  herself  in  the  Nether- 
lands had,  however,  now  given  place  to  the  memorable  love- 
passage  from  which  important  results  were  expected,  and  it 
was  thought  certain  that  Elizabeth  would  view  with  satisfac- 
tion any  dignity  conferred  upon  her  lover.f 

Orange  had  a  right  to  form  this  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief  councillors  of  Elizabeth — 
while  they  were  all  in  fevor  of  assisting  the  provinces — ^looked 
with  anything  but  satis&ction  upon  the  Anjou  marriage. 
"  The  Duke,"  wrote  Davidson  to  Walsingham  (in  July,  1579), 

^  Qtoesi  T.  Prizist,  Arduves,  etc,  viL  1.  Hubert  Langnet,  too^  lamented  the 
ooldDeeB  of  GemHuiy  towards  her  brethren  in  blood  and  creed.  "  Germania  mio 
xnore,'^  he  writes  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  est  otiosa  spectatrix  tragGediamm,  qam 
Bpud  vidnas  ipsl  gentes  agontur  et  ex  alienis  incommodis  sua  commoda  capit'^ — 
Bp.  *!h  P-  254 

f  Letter  of  Orange  to  tho  "  Kcarcr-nnited  states,"  apad  Bor,  3,  xiv.  132. 
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'^  seeks,  forsooth,  under  a  pretext  of  marriage  with  her  High- 
ness, the  rather  to  espouse  the  Low  Countries — the  chief 
ground  and  object  of  his  pretended  love,  howsoever  it  be  dis- 
guised." The  envoy  believed  both  Elizabeth  and  ihe  pro- 
vinces in  danger  of  taking  unto  themselves  a  very  bad  master. 
^^  Is  there  any  means,"  he  added,  ^'  so  apt  to  sound  the  very 
bottom  of  our  estates,  and  to  hinder  and  breake  the  neck  (k 
all  such  good  purpose  as  the  necessity  of  the  tyme  shaQ  set 
abroch  ?"<» 

The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  notwithstanding  the 
love  they  bore  to  William  of  Orange,  could  never  be  persoaded 
by  his  arguments  into  favoring  Anjou.    Indeed,  it  was  rather 
on  account  of  the  love  they  bore  the  Prince — whom  they  were 
determined  to  have  for  their  sovereign — that  they  refaiaed  to. 
listen  to  any  persuasion  in  favor  of  his  rival,  although  coming 
from  his  own  lips.     The  states-general,  in  a  report  to  the 
states  of  Holland,  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Prince,  brought  forward  all  the  usual  arguments  for  accepting 
the  French  duke,  in  case  the  abjuration  should  take  placcf 
They  urged  the  contract  with  Anjou  (of  August  13th,  1578). 
the  great  expenses  he  had  already  incurred  in  their  behalf; 
the  danger  of  offending  him  ;  the  possibility  that  in  such  case 
he  would  ally  himself  with  Spain ;  the  prospect  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  result,  there  would  be  three  enemies  in  the 
field  against  them — ^the  Walloons,  the   Spaniards,  and  the 
French,  all  whose  forces  would  eventually  be  turned   upon 
Holland  and  Zealand  alone.   It  was  represented  that  the  eeleo- 
tion  of  Anjou  would,  on  the  other  hand,  secure  the  friendship 
of  France — an  alliance  which  would  inspire  both  the  Emperor 
and  the  Spanish  monarch  with  fear ;  for  they  could  not  con- 
template without  jealousy  a  possible    incorporation   of  the 
provinces  with  that  kingdom.    Moreover,  the  geographical 
situation  of  France  made  its  friendship  inexpressibly  desirable. 
The  states  of  HoUand  and  Zealand  were,  therefore,  earnestly 


»  ArchiveB  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  etc.,  vL  646,  aqq. 
t  Beport  in  Bor,  ziil  93-95. 
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invited  to  send  deputies  to  an  assembly  of  the  states-general, 
in  <»rder  to  conclude  measures  touching  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence to  be  made  against  the  King,  and  concerning  the 
election  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.^ 

The  official  communications  by  speech  or  writing  of  Orange 
to  the  different  corporations  and  assemblies,  were  at  this 
period  of  enormous  extent.  He  was  moved  to  frequent  anger 
by  the  parsimony,  the  inter-provincial  jealousy,  the  dull  per- 
ception of  the  different  estates,  and  he  often  expressed  his 
wrath  in  unequivocal  language.  He  dealt  roundly  with  all 
public  bodies.  His  eloquence  was  distinguished  by  a  bold,  im- 
compromising,  truth-telling  spirit,  wheilier  the  words  might 
prove  palatable  or  bitter  to  his  audience.  His  language  re- 
buked his  hearers  more  frequently  than  it  caressed  them,  for 
he  felt  it  impossible,  at  all  times,  to  consult  both  the  humors 
and  the  high  interests  of  the  people,  and  he  had  no  hesitation, 
as  guardian  of  popular  liberty,  in  denouncing  the  popular  vices 
by  which  it  was  endangered.t 

By  both  great  parties,  he  complained,  his  shortcomings 
were  all  noted,  the  good  which  he  had  accomplished  passed  over 
in  silence.:!;  He  solemnly  protested  that  he  desired,  out  of  his 
whole  heart,  the  advancement  of  that  religion  which  he 


♦  Bor,  xiil  96*. 

f  '*  Artes  ad  regendam  plebem,'*  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  ''  in  eo  omnes ; 
qoam  licet  pnefracti  obstinati  animi,  tandem  ad  obsequium  flezit :  nunc  blanda 
aspera  none  ao  Tiolenta  oratione  cujus  frtqwsnJUvr  iUi  vau»^  ^piam  leiMc^wnim» 
lib^tads  atqne  aatoritatis  sane  adsidans  oostos,  ut  liber^  plebi  sua  objioere  yitia 
potset''— Ev.  Beidan.,  Ann.  Belg.,  iL  59. 

X  Letter  to  the  States-general,  Angost,  16*79,  i^nd  Bor,  ziy.  97,  sqq.  This 
was  the  opinion  frequently  expressed  by  Languet :  "  Cherish  the  friendship  of  the 
Prince,  I  beseech  yon,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "for  there  is  no  man  like 
him  in  aU  CSiristendcnn.  Nevertheless,  his  is  the  lot  of  all  men  of  prudence— to 
be  censored  by  all  parties.  The  people  complain  that  he  despises  them ;  the  no- 
bility declare  that  it  is  their  order  which  he  hates;  and  this  is  as  sensible  as  if  you 
were  to  teU  me  that  you  were  the  son  of  a  clown :  (quasi  t.  dioebat  nihi,  ego  sim 
patre  rosUco  natus)."— Ep.  ad  Sydn.,  ep.  76,  p.  270.  "  Ego  non  possum  satis 
admirari  Auriaoi  prudentiam  et  squanimitatem,**  he  continues,  "In  tanta  nego- 
tiorum  mole  sustinenda  et  ferendis  tot  ii^uriis.  Obsecro  respioe  ^us  yirtutem  et 
ne  deterreat  a  colenda  cum  eo  amidtia^  fbrtona^  qu»  tandem  etiam  fi>rte  magis 
laeta  Ailgebit"— Ibid. 
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publicly  professed,  and  with  God's  blesring,  hoped  to  profess 
to  the  end  of  his  life^^  but  nevertheless,  he  reminded  the  states 
that  he  had  sworn,  upon  taking  office  as  Lieutenant-Genenl, 
to  keep  ^^  all  the  subjects  of  the  land  equally  under  his  protec- 
tion/' and  that  he  had  kept  his  oath.  He  rebuked  the 
parsimony  which  placed  the  accepted  chief  of  the  proTinces  ia 
a  sordid  and  contemptible  position.  '^The  Archduke  has 
been  compelled/'  said  he,  in  August,  to  the  Btates-general, 
^^  to  break  up  housekeeping,  for  want  of  means.  How  shame- 
ful and  disreputable  for  the  country,  if  he  should  bo  compelled, 
for  very  poverty,  to  leave  the  land  \"  He  offered  to  lay  down 
aQ  the  power  with  which  he  had  himself  been  clothed,  but  in- 
sisted, if  he  were  to  continue  in  office,  upon  being  provided 
with  larger  means  of  being  usefiil  ^'  'Twas  impossible,''  he 
said,  ^^  for  him  to  serve  longer  on  the  same  footing  as  hereto- 
fore ;  finding  himself  without  power  or  authority,  without 
means,  without  troops,  without  money,  without  obediwice.*'' 
He  reminded  the  states-general  that  tiie  enemy — under 
pretext  of  peace  negotiations — ^weie  ever  circulating  calum- 
nious statements  to  the  e£fect  that  he  was  personally  Ihe  only 
obstacle  to  peace.  The  real  object  of  these  hopeless  confer- 
ences was  to  sow  dissension  through  the  land,  to  set  burgh» 
against  burgher,  house  against  house.  As  in  Italy,  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines — as  in  Florence,  the  Neri  and  Bianchi — as  in 
Holland,  the  Hooks  and  Cabbeljaws  had,  by  their  unfortunate 
quarrels,  armed  fellow  coimtrymen  and  families  against  each 
other — so  also,  nothiz^  was  so  powerful  fU9  religious  differencQ 
to  set  friend  against  friend,  father  against  son,  Imsbaad 
against  wife.f 

He  warned  the  states  against  the  peace  propositions  of  the 
enemy.    Spain  had  no  intention  to  concede,  but  was  resolved  to 


*  ** hoewel  dat  wy  niet  ea  villen  ontketmen  dat  wj  niet  tut  gmnsAer 

herten  en  soaden  begeert  heibben  de  Torderinge  van  der  Religie  van  de  welke  wj 
God  lof  openbaro  profeasie  doen  en  TerlMpen  t  aelve  te  doen  tot  den  emdo  onaer 
leerens,"  etcw— Letter  to  the  State»^fentfa],  nbi  sap. 

j  Letter  to  tbeStatet-general,  Sept  18  15t9,  Bor,  2,  xiv.  131,  eqq. 
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extirpate.  For  himself^  he  had  oertainl j  everything  to  lose  by 
oontiniied  war.  His  magnificent  estates  were  withheld^  and — 
added  he  with  simplicity — :there  is  no  man  who  does  not  desire 
to  enjoy  his  own.*  The  liberation  of  his  son^  too^  from  his  foreign 
captivity^  was,  after  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  wel&re  of  the 
&therland,  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart.  Moreover,  he  was 
himself  approaching  the  decline  of  life.  Twelve  years  he  had 
spent  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  labor  for  the  cause.  As  he 
approached  old  age,  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  desire  inepose. 
Nevertheless,  considering  the  great  multitude  of  people  who 
were  leaning  upon  him,  he  should  account  himself  disgraced  if, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  private  advantage,  he  were  to  recommend 
a  peace  which  was  not  perfectly  secure.  As  regarded  his  own 
personal  interests,  he  could  easily  place  himself  beyond  danger — 
yet.it  would  be  otherwise  v^ith  the  people.  The  existence  of  the 
religion  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God  he  professed,  would 
be  sacrificed,  and  countless  multitudes  of  innocent  men  would, 
by  his  act,  be  thrown  bodily  into  the  hands  of  the  blood-thirsty 
inquisitors  who,  in  times  past,  had  murdered  so  many  persons^ 
and  so  utterly  desolated  the  land.  In  regard  to  the  ceaseless 
insinuations  against  his  character  which  men  uttered  '^  over 
their  tables  and  in  the  streets,'^  he  observed  philosophically, 
that  ^'  mankind  were  naturally  inclined  to  calumny,  particularly 
against  those  who  exercised  government  over  them.  His  life 
was  the  best  answer  to  those  danders.  Being  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  he  should  doubtless  do  better  in  a  personal  point  of 
view  to  accept  the  excellent  and  jprofitahle  offers  which  were 
daily  made  to  him  by  the  enemy."f  He  might  be  justified  in 
such  a  course,  when  it  was  remembered  how  many  had 
deserted  him  and  foresworn  their  religion.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  ever  refused,  and  should  ever  reftise  to  listen  to  offers  by 
which  only  his  own  personal  interests  were  secured.    As  to  the 

^  "  Daer  is  niemand  by  floods  wel  begerem  h«t  syne  te  gebrulken.''— Letter  to 
tbe  States-general. 

f  "Om  alsulke  goede  Torderiyke  condition  aen  te  nemen  ala  d^  iel?e  zQn 
gepreeenteert  en  aengeboden  eyen  yerre  by  daer  na  badde  willen  loisteren  en 
gedorende  desen  yredenbandel  tot  eenig  particulier  accord  yerstaen.''— Ibid. 
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defence  of  the  country,  he  had  thus  far  done  all  in  his  power, 
with  the  small  resources  placed  at  his  command.  He  was 
urged  by  the  "  nearer-united  states"  to  retain  the  'post  of 
Lieutenant-General.  He  was  ready  to  consent  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  willing  to  hold  office  a  moment,  unless  he  had  power 
to  compel  cities  to  accept  garrisons,  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
needful  supplies  throughout  the  provinces,  and  in  general  to  do 
everything  which  he  judged  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.* 

Three  councils  were  now  established — one  to  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Archduke  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  two 
others  to  reside  respectively  in  Flanders  and  in  Utrecht. 
They  were  to  be  appointed  by  Matthias  and  the  Prince,  upon 
a  double  nomination  from  the  estates  of  the  united  provinces. 
Their  decisions  were  to  be  made  according  to  a  majority  of 
votes,  and  there  was  to  be  no  secret  cabinet  behind  and  above 
their  deliberations.f  It  was  long,  however,  before  these  coundb 
were  put  into  working  order.  The  fatal  jealousy  of  the  pro« 
vincial  authorities,  the  small  ambition  of  local  magistrates, 
interposed  daily  obstacles  to  the  vigorous  march  of  the 
generality.^  Never  was  jealousy  more  mischievous,  never 
circumspection  more  misapplied.  It  was  not  a  land  nor  a 
crisis  in  which  there  was  peril  of  centralization.  Local  muni- 
cipal government  was  in  truth  the  only  force  left.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  its  being  merged  in  a  central  authority 
which  did  not  exist.  The  country  was  without  a  centre. 
There  was  small  chance  of  apoplexy  where  there  was  no  head. 
The  danger  lay  in  the  mutual  repulsiveness  of  these  atoms  of 
sovereignty — in  the  centrifugal  tendencies  which  were  &st 
resolving  a  nebulous  commonwealth  into  chaos.  Disunion  and 
dissension  would  soon  bring  about  a  more  fatal  centializatiaa 
— ^that  of  absorption  in  a  distant  despotism. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1579,  Orange  made  another 


*  Letter  to  the  Stotes-general,  Sept  18,  1579.    Bor,  2,  xir.  131,  Bqt^ 
t  Bor,  xiv.  136.    Archlvea  de  la  M.  d'Oraoge,  yil  107. 
X  Archiyes,  eta,  yii.  94. 
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remarkable  speech  in  the  states-general  at  Antwerp.^  He 
handled  the  nsual  topics  with  his  customary  vigor,  and  with 
that  grace  and  warmth  of  delivery  which  always  made  his  elo- 
quence so  persuasive  and  impressive.f  He  spoke  of  the 
countless  calumnies  against  himself^  the  chaffering  niggardli- 
ness of  the  provinces,  the  slender  result  produced  by  his 
repeated  warnings.  He  told  them  bluntly  the  great  cause  of 
all  their  troubles.  It  was  the  absence  of  a  broad  patriotism  ; 
it  was  the  narrow  power  grudged  rather  than  given  to  the 
deputies  who  sat  in  the  general  assembly.  They  were  mere 
envoys,  tied  by  instructions.  They  were  powerless  to  act,  except 
after  tedious  reference  to  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  provincial 
boards.  The  deputies  of  the  Union  came  thither,  he  said,  as 
advocates  of  their  provinces  or  their  cities,  not  as  counciUors 
of  a  commonwealth — and  sought  to  farther  those  narrow 
interests,  even  at  the  risk  of  destruction  to  their  sister  states. 
The  contributions,  he  complained,  were  assessed  unequally,  and 
expended  selfishly.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  occasions, 
he  again  challenged  inquiry  into  the  purity  of  his  government, 
demanded  chastisement,  if  any  act  of  mal-administration  on 
his  part  could  be  found,  and  repeated  his  anxious  desire  either 
to  be  relieved  from  his  functions,  or  to  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  discharging  them  with  efficiency. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1579,  he  again  made  a  powerful 
speech  in  the  states-general.:|:  Upon  the  9th  of  January, 
1^80,  following,  he  made  an  elaborate  address  upon  the  state 
of  the  country,  urging  the  necessity  of  raising  instantly  a 
considerable  army  of  good  and  experienced  soldiers.  He 
fixed  the  indispensable  number  of  such  a  force  at  twelve 
thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  at  least  twelve 
hundred  pioneers.     "Weigh  well  the  matters,"  said  he,  in 


♦  In  Bor,  xiv.  141-148. 

f  **  Aveo  on  aooent  propre,"  says  one  of  his  most  bitter  enemies,  "et  aciioD 
coavenahlef  en  quoi  le  Prince  d'Oranges  excelloit— donnant  &  I'assembl^  si 
grande  impression  et  persuasion  qu'il  remporta  Id  froict  qu'il  desiroit,"  eta— 
Benom  de  France,  l£S.|  t  iy.  c.  xL 

t  Bor,  ziT.  160^161. 
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conclusion^  ^^  which  I  have  thus  urged;  and  which  are  of  the 
most  extreme  necessity.  Men  in  their  utmost  need  are  daify 
coming  to  me  for  reftige,  aatfl  held  power  over  aU  things  im 
my  hand*'  At  the  same  time  he  complained  that  by  reason  of 
the  dilatoriness  of  the  states^  he  was  prevented  £rom  alkTi- 
ating  misery  when  he  knew  the  remedy  to  be  within  reach. 
"  I  b^  you,  however,  my  masters,"  he  continued,  "  to  believe 
that  this  address  of  mine  is  no  simple  discourse.  Tis  a  fiuth* 
fbl  presentment  of  matters  which,  if  not  reformed,  will  cause 
the-  speedy  and  absolute  ruin  of  the  land.  Whatever  bet»ie; 
however,  I  pray  you  to  hold  yourselves  assured,  that  with 
God's  help,  I  am  determined  to  live  with  you  or  to  die 
with  you."* 

Eariy  in  the  year  1580,  the  Prince  was  do<mied  to  a  bitter 
disappointment,  and  the  provinces  to  a  severe  loss,  in  the 
treason  of  Count  Renneberg,  governor  of  Fnesland.  ThM 
young  noble  was  of  the  great  Lalain  family.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Anthony,  Count  of  Hoogstraaten — the 
unwavering  friend  of  Orange.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  femily  of  his  cousin,  the  Count  de  Lalain,  governor  of 
Hainault,  and  had  inherited  the  title  of  Bennebeig  fixnn  an 
uncle^  who  was  a  dignitary  of  the  churckf  For  more  than  a 
year  there  had  been  suspicions  of  his*  fidelity.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tampered  v^ith  by  the  Duke  of  Tenanova, 
on  the  first  arrival  of  that  functionary  in  the  Netherlands.]: 
Nevertheless,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  unwilling  to  listen  to 
the  whispers  against  him.  Being  himself  the  mark  of 
calumny,  and  having  a  tender  remembrance  of  the  elder  brolJMr, 
he  persisted  in  reposing  confidence  in  a  man  who  was  in 


♦  Bor,  xiv.  153-166.  The  estimated  expenses  of  the  states*  annj  for  the  year 
1580,  to  be  assessed  upon  aU  the  provinces,  was,  per  month,  518,000  flcurina.  Iliis 
prorided  for  225  infimtry  companies,  amounting  to  32,162  men,  at  a  oHmthfypaj 
of  859,340  fl(»*in8 ;  3,760  oavaby  at  80,690  florins  montblj  wages^  besides  1,SOO  Qer- 
man  peiters  at  40, 000  florins  par  month,  with  other  inddental  expenses.  A  capliin 
reoeiyed  90  florins  per  month,  a  lieutenant  46,  a  sergeant  12,  a  surgeon  12,  eta,  ttc. 
— Benom  de  Prance,  MS.,  t  iv.  c.  3T. 

t  Bor,  XT.  276.         %  Bor,  xiv.  162,  sqq.    Keteren,  x.  168.    Bboia,  zri  681. 
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nalitj  nnworthj  of  his  fiiendship.  George  Lalain^  tha-^re^ 
remained  stadholder  of  Friedand  and  Drenthe^  and  in  pos* 
06681011  of  tlie  capital  city^  Groningen. 

The  rumors  concerning  him  proved  correct.  In  November^ 
15T9,  he  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  Terranova,  by 
which  he  was  to  receive— as  the  price  of  'Hhe  virtaoos  reso- 
laticm  which  he  contemplated  ** — the  som  of  ten  thousand 
crowns  in  hand,  a  farther  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns  within 
three  months,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  ten  thousand  florins. 
Mofeover,  his  barony  of  Yille  was  to  be  erected  into  a  mar- 
qvisate,  and  he  was  to  receive  the  order  of  the  Gk)lden  Fleece 
at  the  flrst  vacancy.  He  was  likewise  to  be  continued  in  the 
same  offices  under  the  King  which  he  now  held  from  the 
estates.^  The  bill  of  sale,  by  which  he  agreed  with  a  certain 
Qmskdn  le  Bailly  to  trans&ar  himself  to  Spain,  fixed  these 
terms  with  the  technical  scrupulousness  of  any  other  mer- 
cantile transaction.  Benneberg  sold  himself  as  one  would 
sen  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  his  motives  were  no  whit  nobler  than 
the  cynical  contract  would  indicate.  '^  See  you  not,''  said  he 
in  a  private  letter  to  a  fiiend,  "  that  this  whole  wo  A  is  brewed 
by  the  Nassaus  for  the  sake  of  their  own  greatness,  and  that 
they  are  everywhere  provided  with  the  very  best  crumbs  ? 
They  are  to  be  stadholders  of  the  principal  provinces ;  we  are 
to  content  ourselves  with  Overyssel  and  Drente.    Therefore  I 


*  BeooDcOiatiozi  de  Groningen  et  dn  Comte  do  Bennebeig,  HS^  L  t  £9, 
69,  75.  Under  this  eapheioism,  by  waj  of  title,  the  original  agreements  of 
Benneberg,  together  with  a  large  mass  of  correspondence  relative  to  his 
ftmou  treason,  are  arranged  in  the  royal  arohiyes  at  Bnissels,  in  two  folio  vols. 
of  MS. — Compare  Bjvoegsel  Anth.  Stokk.  tot  P.  Bor,  ii  3,  4.  The  terms  of 
tiie  bargain  thos  coldlj  set  forth,  are  worthy  attention,  as  showing  the  per- 
lectlj  mercantile  manner  in  which  these  great  nobles  sold  themselyes.  An 
honest  attachment,  such  as  was  manifested  by  cayaliers  like  Berlaymont  and 
liii  ftor  braye  sons,  to  the  royal  and  Catholic  cause,  can  be  respected,  eren 
wliOe  we  regret  that  somnoh  brsTery  should  hare  been  expended  in  sopport  of 
BO  in&moQS  a  tyranny.  Bat  while  their  fluiatioisra  can  be  forgiven,  no  language 
is  strong  enough  to  stigmatize  4he  men  who  deserted  the  caose  of  liberty  and 
coDsdenoe  for  hire.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Renneberg  was  much  more 
Tirtaoos  than  a  large  number  of  his  distingoisfaed  compeers,  many  of  whom 
were  transfensd  so  often  from  one  side  to  the  other,  thai  they  at  last  lost  all 
CQnyertible  value. 
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have  thought  it  best  to  make  my  peace  mth  the  King^  firom 
whom  more  benefits  are  to  be  got."** 

Jealousy  and  selfishness,  then,  were  the  motives  of  his 
^^  virtuous  resolution."  He  had  another^  perhaps  a  nobler 
incentive.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Countess  Meghen,  widow 
of  Lancelot  Berlaymont,  and  it  was  privately  stipulated 
that  the  influence  of  his  Majesty's  government  should  be 
employed  to  bring  about  his  marriage  with  the  lady.  The 
treaty,  however,  which  Benneberg  had  made  with  Quiskun  le 
Bailly  was  not  inmiediately  carried  out.  Early  in  Febmaiy, 
1580,  his  sister  and  evil  genius,  Cornelia  Lalain,  wife  of  Baion 
Monceau,  made  him  a  visit  at  Groningen.  She  implored 
him  not  to  give  over  his  soul  to  perdition  by  oppressmg  the 
Holy  Church.  Bhe  also  appealed  to  his  family  piide,  which 
should  keep  him,  she  said,  fix)m  the  contamination  of  com- 
panionship with  "base-bom  weavers  and  furriers."  She 
was  of  opinion  that  to  contaminate  his  high-bom  fingers  with 
base  bribes  were  a  lesser  degradation.  The  pension,  the 
crowns  in  hand,  the  marquisate,  the  collar  of  the  Oolden 
Fleece,  were  all  held  before  his  eyes  again.  He  was  persuaded, 
moreover,  that  the  fair  hand  of  the  wealthy  widow  would 
be  the  crowning  prize  of  his  treason,  but  in  this  he  was 
destined  to  disappointment.  The  Countess  was  reserved  for  a 
more  brilliant  and  a  more  bitter  fate.  She  was  to  espouse  a 
man  of  higher  rank,  but  more  worthless  character,  also  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  she  was  herself 
devoted,  and  who  was  even  accused  of  attempting  her  life  in 
her  old  age,  in  order  to  supply  her  place  with  a  younger 
rival.t 

The  artftd  eloquence  of  Comelia  de  Lalain  did  its  work,  and 
Benneberg  entered  into  correspondence  with  Parma.  It  is 
singular  with  how  much  indulgence  his  conduct  and  character 
were  regarded  both  before  and  subsequently  to  his  treason. 
There  was  something  attractive  about  the  man.    In  an  age 


*  Kloit  HolL  Staatareg.,  i.  US,  note  5. 

t  Meteren,  z.  166.    Bor,  ziy.  161,  and  Hoofd,  zviH.  433. 
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when  many  (Jerman  and  Netherland  nobles  were  given  to 
drunkenness  and  debanchery^  and  were  distinguished  rather 
fer  coarseness  of  manner  and  brutality  of  intellect^  than  for 
refinement  or  learning,  Count  Benneberg^  on  the  contrary^ 
was  an  el^ant  and  accomplished  gentleman — the  Sydney  of 
his  country  in  all  but  loyalty  of  character.  He  was  a  cl^s^bal 
scholar,  a  votary  of  music  and  poetry,  a  graceful  troubadour, 
and  a  valiant  knight.f  He  was  ^^  sweet  and  lovely  of  con- 
versation,''{  generous  and  bountiM  by  nature.  With  so 
many  good  gifts,  *it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  the  gift  of 
truth  had  been  denied  him.  Never  did  treason  look  more 
amiable,  but  it  was  treason  of  the  blackest  die.  He  was 
treacherous,  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  to  the  country 
which  had  trusted  him.  He  was  treacherous  to  the  great 
man  who  had  leaned  upon  his  truth,  when  all  others  had 
abandoned  him.§  He  was  treacherous  from  the  most  sordid 
of  motives— jealousy  of  his  fidend  and  love  of  place  and  pelf; 
but  his  subsequent  remorse  and  his  early  death  have  cast  a 
veil  over  the  blackness  of  his  crime. 

While  Cornelia  de  Lalain  was  in  Groningen,  Orange  was  in 
Holland.  Intercepted  letters  left  no  doubt  of  the  plot,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Prince,  then  on  his  way  to  Amsterdam, 
should  summon  the  Count  to  an  interview.  Benneberg's  trouble 
at  the  proximity  of  Orange  could  not  be  suppre8sed.||  He  felt 
that  he  could  never  look  his  friend  in  the  face  again.  His 
plans  were  not  ripe ;  it  was  desirable  to  dissemble  for  a  season 
longer ;  but  how  could  he  meet  that  tranquil  eye  which, 
"  looked  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  ?"  It  was  obvious  to 

*  See  the  letters  of  Oount  John  of  Nassau  and  of  the  Landgrave  William,  in 
Archiyea,  etc,  yols.  vi  and  m,  passim. 

f  Hoofd,  xviii.  in. 

X  **S6et  en  Uefl^  van  conTeraatie." — Bor,  xri  2'r6^ 

§  "  Je  me  sols  trouv6,"  wrote  the  Prinoe  in  March,  1580,  to  Laaams 
Schwendi,  "  et  trouve  encore  &  present  abandonn6  non  senlement  de  secoors  et 
assistance,  mals  mesme  de  communication  et  de  oonseil,  en  la  plus  grande  diffi- 
cult6  du  temps  et  dangereuses  ocouiiences  qui  me  tombent  but  les  bras."— 
Axchiyes,  vil  231. 

I  Bor,  ziy.  167. 
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Benneberg  that  his  deed  was  to  be  done  forthnritli^  if  he  wDoId 
escape  discomfiture.  The  Prince  would  soon  be  in  Groningeii, 
and  his  presence  would  dispd  the  pbts  which  had  been 
secretly  constructed. 

,  On  the  evening  of  March  the  8rd^  1580^  the  Connt  ^t^- 
tained  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  fiuniUes  of 
the  place  at  a  ball  and  banquet.  At  the  sopper^table, 
Hildebrand^  chief  burgomaster  of  the  city^  bluntly  interro- 
gated his  host  concerning  the  calumnious  reports  which  were 
in  circulation,  expressing  the  hope  that  there  was  no  trudi  in 
these  inventions  of  his  enemies.  Thus  summoned,  Bennebeig, 
seizing  the  hands  of  Hildebrand  in  both  his  own,  exclaimed, 
'^  Oh,  my  father  1  you  whom  I  esteem  as  my  father,  can  you 
suspect  me  of  such  guilt  ?  I  pray  you,  trust  me,  and  fear 
me  not  I"* 

With  this  he  restored  the  burgomaster  and  all  the  other 
guests  to  confidence.  The  feast  and  dance  proceeded,  while 
Benneberg  was  quietly  arranging  his  plot.  During  the 
night  all  the  leading  patriots  were  taken  out  of  their  beds, 
imd  carried  to  prison,  notice  being  at  the  same  tinie  given  to 
the  secret  adherents  of  Benneberg.  Before  dawn,  a  nuniei0aB 
mob  of  boatmen  and  vagrants,  well  armed,  appeared  upon  the 
public  square.  They  bore  torches  and  standards,  and  amazed  the 
quiet  little  city  with  their  shouts.  The  place  was  formally  taken 
into  possession,  cannon  were  planted  in  front  of  the  Town 
House  to  command  the  principal  streets,  and  barricades  erected 
at  various  important  points.  Just  at  daylight,  Benneb^  him- 
self, in  complete  armor,  rode  into  the  square,  and  it  was  observed 
that  he  looked  ghastly  as  a  corpse.f  He  was  followed  by  thirty 
troopers,  armed  like  himself,  from  head  to  foot.  "  Stand  by 
me  now,"  he  cried  to  the  assembled  throng ;  "fiul  me  not  at 
this  moment,  for  now  I  am  for  the  first  time  your  0tad« 
holder." 

*  Bor,  167.    Meteren,  x.  169.    Hoofil,  zvL  683. 

f  Van 't  hooft  ten  voete  gewapent" — ^Bor,  nbi  rop.  "  In  voUen  hamafli'*'* 
Hoofd,  xvi.  682.  "Hy  sag  anders  niet  dan  een  dood  mensdL" — Bar,  3dv; 
168^.     "Heel  bestorven  om  de  kaaken."— Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 
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While  he  was  speaking,  a  few  citizens  of  the  highest  class 
forced  their  way  through  the  throng  and  addressed  the  moh 
in  tones  of  authority.  They  were  evidently  magisterial  per- 
sons endeavoring  to  quell  the  riot.  As  they  advanced,  one  of 
Benneberg's  men-at-arms  discharged  his  carabine  at  the  fore- 
most gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than  burgomaster  Hilde- 
brand.  He  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  stadholder — of  the  man 
who  had  clasped  his  hands  a  few  hours  before,  called  him 
father,  and  implored  him  to  entertain  no  suspicions  of  his 
honor.  The  death  of  this  distinguished  gentleman  created 
a  panic,  during  which  Eenneberg  addressed  his  adherents,  and 
stimulated  them  to  atone  by  their  future  zeal  in  the  King's 
service  for  their  former  delinquency.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  city  waaformally  reunited  to  the  royal  government,  but  the 
Count's  measures  had  been  precipitated  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  unable  to  carry  the  province  with  him,  as  he 
had  hoped.  On  the  contrary,  although  he  had  secured  the 
city,  he  had  secured  nothing  else.  He  was  immediately  be- 
leaguered by  the  states'  force  in  the  province  under  the  com- 
mand of  Barthold  Entes,  Hohenlo,  and  Philip  Louis  Nassau, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  immediate  assistance  fix)m 
Parma.* 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  being  thus  bitterly  disappointed  by 
the  treachery  of  his  friend,  and  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  avert 
the  immediate  consequences,  continued  his  interrupted  journey 
to  Amsterdam,  Here  he  was  received  with  xmbounded  en- 
thusiasm.t 


*  us.  holographic  letter  of  Bexmeherg  to  Prinoe  of  Panna,  March  3,  1580.^ 
Bee.  Groning,  et  Renneberg,  i.  69.  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd. — Compare  Apologia 
d^Orange,  p.  121.  Groen  v.  Prinflt,  ArchiTea,  viL  248-248;  Strada,  2,  iii,  135> 
136.    Et.  Beidani,  iL  30. 

f  BofV  ziv.  170.    Hoofd,  xvL  684. 
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DBCLABATION    OP    INDEPENDENCE. 

Gaptiyity  of  La  None — Cruel  propoeitloDS  of  Philip — Siege  of  Groniogea— Death 
of  Barthold  Entes — His  cfaaractei^-Hohenlo  commands  in  the  north— His 
incompetence— He  is  defeated  on  Hardenberg  Heath — Fetty  operatuna— 
Isolation  <^  Orange— Dissatisfaction  and  departure  of  Count  John— Remon- 
strance of  Archduke  Matthias — ^Embassy  to  Anjon — ^Holland  and  Zealand 
offer  the  sovereignty  to  Orange— Conquest  of  Portugal — Grranyelle  proposes 
the  Ban  against  the  Prince— It  is  published — The  document  analyzed— The 
Apology  of  Orange  analyzed  and  characterized— Siege  of  Steenwyk  If 
Benneberg— Forgeries— Siege  relieved— Death  of  Renneberg— Institution 
of  the  "  Land-Councir^Duchess  of  Parma  sent  to  the  Netherlands— An- 
ger of  Alexandei^— Prohibition  of  Catholic  worship  in  Antweip,  Utrecht^ 
and  elsewhere— Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  United  ProYinoea 
Negotiations  with  Anjou— The  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  pro- 
visionally accepted  by  Orange— Tripartition  of  the  Netherlands — Power  o( 
the  Prince  described— Act  of  Abjuration  analyzed— Philosophy  of  Nettier- 
land  politics— Views  of  the  government  compactr— Acquieeoence  by  tb» 
people  in  the  action  of  the  estates— Departure  of  Archduke  Matthias. 

The  war  continued  in  a  languid  and  desultory  manner  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  At  an  action  near  Ingelmun- 
ster,  the  brave  and  accomplished  De  la  Noue  was  made  pris- 
oner.* This  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  states,  a  cruel  blow  to 
Orange,  for  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  experienced  sol- 
diers, but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  of  his  age. 
His  pen  was  as  celebrated  as  his  sword.t    In  exchange  for  the 


♦  Bor,  XV.  194,  195.    Hoofd,  xvL  690. 

f  ''Che  ^11  habbia  saputo,"  says  Bentivoglio,  **  cosi  ben  maneggiaie  la  peona 
come  la  spada ;  e  valere  in  pace  non  punto  meno  che  in  guerra."— Guena  di 
Fiandns  2,  L  249. 
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iUiistriouB  Frenchman  the  states  in  vain  offered  Count  Egmont, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  a  few  weeks  before,  and  De  Selles, 
who  was  captured  shortly  afterwards.  Parma  answered,  con- 
temptuously, that  he  would  not  give  a  lion  for  two  sheep.^ 
Even  Champagny  was  offered  in  addition,  but  without  success. 
Parma  had  written  to  Philip,  immediately  upon  the  capture, 
that,  were  it  not  for  Egmont,  SeUes,  and  others,  then  in  the 
power  of  Orange,  he  should  order  tiie  execution  of  La  None. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  he  had  begged  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  in  the  meantime  had 
placed  the  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Limburg,  under  charge  of 
De  Billy.f  His  Majesty,  of  course,  never  signified  his  pleasure, 
and  the  illustrious  soldier  remained  for  five  years  in  a  loath- 
some dungeon  more  befitting  a  condemned  male&ctor  than  a 
prisoner  of  war.  It  was  in  the  donjon  keep  of  the  castle, 
lighted  only  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  was  therefore  ex- 
posed to  the  rain  and  all  inclemencies  of  the  sky,  while  rats, 
toads,  and  other  vermin  housed  in  the  miry  floor.:^  Here  this 
distinguished  personage,  Francis  with  the  Iron  Arm,  whom  all 
Frenchmen,  Catholic  or  Huguenot,  admired  for  his  genius, 
bravery,  and  purity  of  character,  passed  five  years  of  close 
confinement.  The  government  was  most  anxious  to  take  his 
life,  but  the  captivity  of  Egmont  and  others  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  During  this  fong  period,  the 
wife  and  numerous  friends  of  La  None  were  unwearied  in 
their  efforts  to  effect  his  ransom  or  exchange,§  but  none  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots  were  considered  a 
tail  equivalent.  The  hideous  proposition  was  even  made  by 
Philip  the  Second  to  La  None,  that  he  should  receive  his 
liberty  if  he  would  permit  his  eyes  to  he  pvi  out,  as  a  preli- 
minary condition.     The  fact  is  attested  by  several  letters 


*  St.  BeidaiL,  Ann,  il  39. 

f  Strada,  d.  2,  ilL  166,  166.  Panna  is  said  to  have  hinted  to  PhiHp  that  De 
BUlj  would  willini^  undertake  the  private  aasanination  of  La  Koue.— Popelir 
ni^re,  Hist  dea  Pays  Baa,  1666-1684. 

I  Kojse  Amirault :  La  Vie  de  Franfoifli  Seigneur  de  la  KouB  dit  Bras  de  Per 
(Leyde,  1661X  pp.  267-277.  §  Amirsult,  267-298. 

TOL.  m.  81 
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written  hj  La  Koue  to  his  wife.  The  prisoner,  wearied,  shat- 
tered in  health,  and  sighing  for  air  and  liberty,  was  disposed 
and  even  anxious  to  accept  the  infamous  o£fer,  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  philosophically  in  his  letters.  That  lady, 
however,  horror-struck  at  the  suggestion,  implored  him  to 
reject  the  condition,  which  he  accordingly  consented  to  da 
At  last,  in  June,  1585,  he  was  exchanged,  on  extremely 
rigorous  terms,  for  Egmont.  During  his  captivity  in  this 
vile  dungeon,  he  composed  not  only  his  &mouB  political  and 
militaiy  discourses,  but  several  other  wcnrks,  among  the 
rest.  Annotations  upon  Plutarch  and  upon  the  Histories  of 
Guicciardini.* 

The  siege  of  Groningen  proceeded,  and  Parma  ordered  some 
forces  under  Martin  Schenck  to  advance  to  its  relief  On  the 
other  hand,  the  meagre  states'  forces  under  Sonoy,  Hohenlo, 
Entes,  and  Couht  John  of  Nassau's  young  son,  William  Louis, 
had  not  yet  made  much  impression  upon  the  city.f  There  was 
little  military  skill  to  atone  for  the  feebleness  of  the  assailing 
army,  although  there  was  plenty  of  rude  valor.  Bathold 
Entes,  a  man  of  desperate  character,  was  impatient  at  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  proceedings.  After  having  been  in  dis- 
grace with  the  states,  since  the  downfall  dT  his  fiiend  and 
patron,  the  Ccymt  De  la  Marck,  he  had  recently  succeeded  to 
a  regiment  in  place  of  Colonel  Ysselstein,  ^^  dismissed  for  a 
homicide  or  two/':|:  On  the  17th  of  May,  he  had  been  dining 
at  Rolda,  in  company  with  Hohenlo  and  the  young  Count  of 
Nassau.  Eetuming  to  the  trenches  in  a  state  of  wild  intoxi- 
cation, he  accosted  a  knot  of  superior  officers,  informing 


*  "Enfln  on  en  vint  jusquea  &  ce  degrd  de  bvbarie  que  do  luy  &]re  soggerer 
sons  main,  que  pour  donner  une  sufi&santo  caution  de  ne  porter  jamais  lee  annes 
centre  le  R07  Catholioque,  H  faUoit  qu'il  se  laissast  crever  les  yeux.  A  peine 
reu8se-Je  creu  si  je  ne  Tayois  s^eu  que  par  la  lecture  des  histoires  et  par  le  rap- 
port d*un  tiers.  Ifaia  7  ou  8  letires  qu*il  en  a  faites  de  sa  propre  main  k  sa  femme 
m*ont  rendu  la  chose  si  indubiUMe^  que  sur  sa  foy  je  la  dozme  107  pour  telle."— 
Amirault,  pp.  280,  281-298. — Ck>mpare  Strada^  2,  iil  166. 

f  fior,  XV,  20^-205.    Boo&i^  zvi  691,  sqq.    Meteren,  x.  169,  17a 

i  Hooid,  ZTL  691. 
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them  that  they  were  but  boys,  and  that  he  would  show  them 
how  to  carry  the  faubourg  of  Groningen  on  the  instant. 
He  was  answered  that  the  faubourg,  being  walled  and  moated, 
could  be  taken  only  by  escalade  or  battery.  Laughing  loudly, 
he  rushed  forward  toward  the  counterscarp,  waiving  his  sword, 
and  brandishing  on  his  left  arm  the  cover  of  a  butter  firkin, 
which  he  had  taken  instead  of  his  buckler.  He  had  advanced, 
however,  but  a  step,  when  a  bullet  fix)m  the  &ubourg  pierced 
his  brain,  and  he  fell  dead  without  a  word.* 

So  perished  one  of  the  wild  founders  of  the  Netherland 
commonwealth — one  of  the  little  band  of  reckless  adventurers 
who  had  captured  the  town  of  Brill  in  1572,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  great  republic,  which  was  to  dictate 
its  laws  to  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  was  in  some 
sort  a  type.  His  character  was  emblematical  of  the  worst 
side  of  the  liberating  movement.  Desperate,  lawless,  ferocious 
— a  robber  on  land,  a  pirate  by  sea — ^he  had  rendered  great 
service  in  the  cause  of  his  fittherland,  and  had  done  it  much 
disgrace.  By  the  evil  deeds  of  men  like  himself,  the  &ir  face 
of  liberty  had  been  profaned  at  its  first  appearance.  Bom  of 
a  respectable  family,  he  had  been  noted,  when  a  student  in 
this  very  Groningen  where  he  had  now  foimd  his  grave,  for 
the  youthful  profligacy  of  his  character.  After  dissipating 
his  partrimony,  he  had  taken  to  the  sea,  the  legalized  piracy 
of  the  mortal  struggle  vdth  Spain  offering  a  welcome  refuge  to 
spendthrifts  like  himself.  In  common  with  many  a  banished 
noble  of  ancient  birth  and  broken  fortunes,  the  riotous  student 
became  a  successfiil  corsair,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  prizes 
were  made  as  well  among  the  Mends  as  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  He  amassed  in  a  short  time  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns — no  contemptible  fortune  in  those  days.  He  assisted 
La  Marck  in  the  memorable  attack  upon  Brill,  but  behaved 
badly  and  took  to  flight  when  Mondragon  made  his  n&emorable 
expedition  to  relieve  Tergoes.t    He  had  subsequently  been 


*  Hoofil,  ubi  Biq>.    Meteren,  z.  170^.— Compare  Bor,  3,  X7.  206. 
t  Meteien,  x.  170s 
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imprisoned  with  La  Marck  for  insubordination,  and  daring 
Iiis  confinement  had  dissipated  a  lai^e  part  of  his  fortune.  In 
1576,  after  the  violation  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  he  had  returned 
to  his  piratical  pursuits,  and  having  prospered  again  as  rapidly 
as  he  had  done  during  his  former  cruises,  had  been  glad  to 
exchange  the  ocean  for  more  honorable  service  on  shore. 
The  result  was  the  tragic  yet  almost  ludicrous  termination 
which  we  have  narrated.  He  left  a  handsome  property,  the 
result  of  his  various  piracies,  or,  according  to  the  usual 
euphemism,  prizes.  He  often  expressed  regret  at  the  number 
of  traders  whom  he  had  cast  into  the  sea,  complaining,  in 
particular,  of  one  victim  whom  he  had  thrown  overboard,  who 
would  never  sink,  but  who  for  years  long  ever  floated  in  his 
wake,  and  stared  birn  in  the  &ce  whenever  he  looked  over 
his  Vessel's  side.  A  gambler,  a  profligate,  a  pirate,  he  had 
yet  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  name — 
sullying  the  purer  and  nobler  ones  of  other  founders  of  the 
commonwealth — "  is  enrolled  in  the  capitoL"* 

Count  Philip  Hohenlo,  upon  whom  now  devolved  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  Groningen  siege  and  of  the  Fries- 
land  operations,  was  only  a  few  degrees  superior  to  this 
northern  corsair.  A  noble  of  high  degree,  nearly  connected 
with  the  Nassau  family,  sprung  of  the  best  blood  in  Germany, 
handsome  and  dignified  in  appearance,  he  was,  in  reality  only 
a  debauchee  and  a  drunkard.  Personal  bravery  was  his  main 
qualification  for  a  general ;  a  virtue  which  he  shared  with 
many  of  his  meanest  soldiers.  He  had  never  learned  the  art  of 
war,  nor  had  he  the  least  ambition  to  acquire  it.  Devoted  to 
his  pleasures,  he  depraved  those  imder  his  command,  and 
injured  the  cause  for  which  he  was  contending.f  Nothii^ 
but  defeat  and  disgrace  were  expected  by  the  purer  patriots 
6rom  such   guidance.      "The   benediction  of   God,"  wrote 


*  Jffeteren,  x.  170.    Bor,  xr.  206.    Hooffl,  xvi  691.    Axxdiiyes  de  la  ! 
d'Orange,  viL  Z10.    The  names  of  the  band  cJ  adventurere  who  seized  BriH  are 
all  oarefullj  preaenred  in  the  reoords  of  the  Bepublio. 

t  Letter  of  Albada»  Archxyes  et  Correspondanoe,  yil  870.    Et.  Keidani 
Belg.,  il  84. 
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Albada,  '^  cannot  be  hoped  for  tinder  this  chieftain,  who  hy 
life  and  manners  is  fitter  to  drive  swine  than  to  govern  pious 
and  honorable  men.''** 

The  event  justified  the  prophecy.  After  a  few  trifling  ope- 
rations  before  Groningen,  Hohenlo  was  sunmioned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coewerden,  by  the  reported  arrival  of  Martin 
Schenck,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  On  the  15th  of 
Jime,  the  Count  marched  all  night  and  a  part  of  the  following 
morning^  in  search  of  the  enemy.  He  came  up  with  them 
upon  Hardenbeig  Heath,  in  a  broiling  summer  forenoon. 
His  men  were  jaded  by  the  forced  march,  overcome  with  the 
heat,  tormented  with  thirst,  and  unable  to  procure  even  a  drop 
of  water.  The  royalists  were  firesh,  so  that  the  result  of  the 
contest  was  easily  to  be  foreseen.  Hohenlo's  army  was  anni- 
hilated in  an  hour's  time,  the  whole  population  fled  out  of 
Ooewerden,  the  siege  of  Groningen  was  raised,  Benneberg 
was  set  tree  to  resume  his  operations  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
the  fate  of  all  the  north-eastern  provinces  was  once  more 
swinging  in  the  wind.f  The  boors  of  Drenthe  and  Friesland 
rose  again.  They  had  already  mustered  in  the  field  at  an 
earlier  season  of  the  year,  in  considerable  force.  Calling 
themselves  ^^  the  desperates,"  and  bearing  on  their  standard 
an  e^shell  with  the  yolk  running  out — ^to  indicate  that, 
having  lost  the  meat  they  were  yet  ready  to  fight  for  the  shell 
— ^they  had  swept  through  the  open  country,  pillaging  and 
burning.  Hohenlo  had  defeated  them  in  two  encounters, 
slain  a  large  number  of  their  forces,  and  reduced  them  for  a 
time  to  tranquillity.  J  His  late  overthrow  once  more  set  them 
loose.  Benneberg,  always  apt  to  be  over-elated  in  prosperity, 
as  he  was  unduly  dejected  in  adversity,  now  assumed  all  the 
airs  of  a  conqueror.  He  had  hardly  eight  thousand  men 
under  his  orderB,§  but  his  strength  lay  in  the  weakness  of  his 


^  ^ quipoicU  regendis  vita  et  moribnB  magis  est  idoneas  quam  bonis 

piiaque  defendendia."— Ardiiyes  et  Correspondance,  vii,  370. 

f  Bor,  XV.  207.  Meteren,  x.  170,  171.  Hoofd,  xvi  693,  C94.  Strada,  2.  ir. 
1<»-172. 

X  Bor,  xiv.  177-178.  §  Bor,  xv.  221». 
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adversaries.  A  small  war  now  succeeded,  with  small  generals, 
small  armies,  small  campaigns,  small  sieges.  For  the  time, 
th^  Prince  of  Orange  was  even  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
such  a  general  as  Hohenlo.  As  usual,  he  was  almost  alone. 
"  Donee  ens  felix,''  said  he,  emphatically — 

"  multoB  numerabis  amioos^ 
Tempora  cum  erunt  nubila)  nuUos  erit)*** 

and  he  was  this  summer  doomed  to  a  still  harder  deprivation 
by  the  final  departure  of  his  brother  John  fk^m  the  Netherlands. 
The  Count  had  been  wearied  out  by  petty  miserie8.f  His 
fitadholderate  of  Qelderland  had  overwhelmed  him  with 
annoyance,  for  throughout  the  north-eastern  provinces  there 
was  neither  system  nor  subordination.  The  magistrates  could 
exercise  no  authority  over  an.army  which  they  did  not  pay,  or 
a  people  whom  they  did  not  protect.  There  were  endless 
quarrels  between  the  various  boards  of  municipal  and  provin- 
cial government — ^particularly  concerning  contributions  and 
expenditures.^  During  this  wrangling,  the  countiy  was 
exposed  to  the  forces  of  Parma,  to  the  private  effi>rt8  of  the 

*  Archives,  yii.  231,  Letter  to  Lazarus  SchwendL 

f  See  the  letters  of  Count  John  in  Archives,  voL  vil  passim;  peiticdlaily 
letters  929,  930,  931,  932,  974,  1019,  and  the  Memoir  on  pages  510-^30. 

I  When  the  extraordinary  generosity  of  the  Count  himself  and  the  aHogetiber 
unexampled  sacrifices  of  the  Prince  are  taken  into  aocounti  it  may  well  be  sap- 
posed  that  the  patience  of  the  brothers  would  be  sorely  tried  by  the  parsimooj 
of  the  states.  It  appears  by  a  document  laid  before  the  states-general  in  the 
winter  of  1680-1581,  that  the  €k>imt  had  himself  advanced  to  Orange  5*70,000 
florins  in  the  cause.  The  total  of  money  spent  by  the  Prince  himself  for  the 
sake  of  Netherland  liberty  was  2,200,000.  These  vast  sums  had  been  raised 
in  various  ways  and  fh>m  various  personagea  His  estates  were  deeply  hypothe- 
cated, and  his  creditors  so  troublesome,  that,  in  his  own  language,  he  was  unable 
to  attend  properly  to  public  affiurs,  so  frequent  and  so  threatening  were  the  apj^ 
cations  made  upon  him  for  payment  Day  by  day  he  felt  the  neceesitj  advBDCing 
more  closely  upon  him  of  placing  himself  personally  in  the  hands  of  hia  creditorB 
and  making  over  his  estates  to  their  mercy  until  the  uttermost  forthing  should  be 
paid.  Li  his  two  campaigns  against* Alva  (1668  and  1672)  he  had  spent  1,050,000 
florins.  He  owed  the  Elector  Palatme  150,000  florins,  the  Landgrave  60,000^ 
€k>unt  John  570,000,  and  other  sums  to  other  individuals. — Staat  ende  kort 
begrip  van  het  geen,  M.  E.  Heere  den  P.  van  Orange  betalt  mag  hebben  mitsga- 
ders  het  geene  syne  Y.  O.  schuldig  is  gebleeven,  etc  Ordin.  Depeofaen  Boelc, 
A*.  1580,  1681,  £  245'«,  sqq.,  MS.  Hague  Archives. 
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Malcontents,  to  the  nnpaid  soldiery  of  thestates,  to  the  armed 
and  rebellious  peasantry.  Little  heed  was  paid  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  Count  John,  who  was  of  a  hotter  temper  than  was 
the  tranquil  Prince.  The  stadholder  gave  way  to  fits  of 
passion  at  the  meanness  and  the  insolence  to  which  he  was 
constantly  exposed.  He  readily  recognized  his  infirmity,  and 
confessed  himself  unable  to  accommodate  his  irascibility  to  the 
'^homores'^  of  the  inhabitants.  There  was  often  sufficient 
cause  for  his  petulance.  Never  had  prsator  of  a  province  a 
more  penurious  civil  list.  "  The  baker  has  given  notice," 
wrote  Count  John,  in  November,  "that  he  will  supply  no 
more  bread  after  to-morrow,  unless  he  is  paid.''  The  states 
would  fornish  no  money  to  pay  the  bill  It  was  no  better 
with  the  butcher.  '^  The  cook  has  often  no  meat  to  roast/' 
said  the  County  in  the  same  letter,  '^  so  that  we  are  often 
obliged  to  go  supperless  to  bed."  His  lodgings  were  a  half- 
roofed,  half-finished,  unftunished  barrack,  where  the  stadholder 
passed  his  winter  days  and  evenings  in  a  small  dark,  fieezing- 
cold  chamber,  often  without  fire-wood.^  Such  circumstances 
were  certainly  not  calculated  to  excite  envy.  When  in  addi- 
tion to  such  wretched  parsimony,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Count  was  perpetually  worried  by  the  quarrels  of  the  provincial 
authorities  with  each  other  and  with  himself,  he  may  be  for- 
given for  becoming  thoroughly  exhausted  at  last.  He  was 
growing  "  grey  and  grizzled"  with  perpetual  perplexity.  He 
had  been  fed  with  annoyance,  as  if— to  use  his  own  homely 
expression — ^^  he  had  eaten  it  with  a  spoon."  Having  already 
loaded  himself  with  a  debt  of  six  hundred  thousand  florins, 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  states'  service,  and  having  strug- 
gled manfully  against  the  petty  tortures  of  his  situation, 
he  cannot  be  severely  censured  for  relinquishing  his  postf  The 
affiurs  of  his  own  Countship  were  in  great  confusion.  His  chil- 
dren— ^boys  and  girls — were  many,  and  needed  their  &thers' 
guidance,  while  the  eldest,  William  Louis,  was  already  in  arms 


•  Arehiyes  et  Correepondaiioe^  vil  109,  118,  328|  829. 
t  Ibid.,  Til  334»  487. 
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for  the  Netherlands^  following  the  instinots  of  his  race.  Dis- 
tinguished for  a  rash  valor^  which  had  already  gained  the 
rebuke  of  his  father  and  the  applause  of  his  comrades,  he  had 
commenced  his  long  and  glorious  career  by  receiving  a  severe 
wound  at  Coewerden,  which  caused  him  to  halt  for  life.^ 
Leaving  so  worthy  are  presentative,  the  Count  was  more  justi- 
fied in  his  departure. 

His  wife,  too,  had  died  in  his  absence,  and  household  affiura 
required  his  attention.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
if  the  memory  of  his  deceased  spouse  had  its  claims,  the  selec- 
tion of  her  successor  was  still  more  prominent  among  his 
anxieties.  The  worthy  gentleman  had  been  superaatuially 
directed  as  to  his  second  choice,  ere  that  choice  seemed  neces- 
sary, for  before  the  news  of  his  wife's  death  had  reached  him, 
the  Count  dreamed  that  he  was  already  united  in  second 
nuptials  to  the  fair  Cunigunda,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Elector  Palatine — a  vision  which  waa  repeated  many  times. 
On  the  morrow  he  learned,  to  his  amazement,  that  he  was  a 
widower,  and  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  speciaSj 
directed  towards  the  princess  seen  in  his  slumbers,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  in  lifcf  His  fiiends  were  in  fisivor  of  his 
marrying  the  Electress  Dowager,  rather  than  her  daughter, 
whose  years  numbered  less  than  half  his  own.  The  honest 
Count,  however,  "after  ripe  consideration,'^  decidedly  pre- 
ferred the  maid  to  the  widow.  "I  confess,''  he  said,  with 
much  gravity,  "  that  the  marriage  with  the  old  Electress,  in 
respect  of  her  God-fearing  disposition,  her  piety,  her  virtue, 
and  the  like,  would  be  much  more  advisable.  Moreover,  as 
she  hath  borne  her  cross,  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  g^itle* 
men,  so  much  the  better  would  it  be  for  me.  Nevertheless, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  already  had  two  husbands,  is  of  a  toleiaUe 


♦  Bor,  XV.  216.    Archivea,  etc.,  m  883-386.    HoolB,  xvii  70t. 

f  Archiyes,  etc.,  viL  323,  sqq.  This  conTiction  of  divino  interposHion 
was  inserted  in  the  marriage  contract.— Yide  Memorial  von  Gr.  Ernst  zn 
Schawenbnrg  and  Dr.  Jacob  Sohwarts.  Archiyee  et  Ck>rreBpoQdance,  viL  361, 
sqq. 
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age,  and  is  taller  of  stature  than  myael/y  my  inclination  is  less 
towards  her  than  towards  her  daughter/'^ 

For  these  yarious  considerations,  Count  John,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  his  brother,  definitely  laid 
down  his  goyemment  of  G^lderland,  and  quitted  the  Nether- 
lands about  midsummer.f  Enough  had  not  been  done,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Prince,  so  long  as  aught  remained  to  do,  and  he 
could  not  bear  that  his  brother  should  desert  the  country  in 
the  hour  of  its  darkness,  or  doubt  the  Almighty  when  his 
hand  Was  veiled  in  clouds.  ^^  One  must  do  one's  best,''  said  he, 
^^  and  believe  that  when  such  misfortunes  happen,  God  desires 
to  prove  us.  If  He  sfes  that  we  do  not  lose  our  courage.  He 
will  assuredly  help  us.  Had  we  thought  otherwise,  we  should 
never  have  pierced  the  dykes  on  a  memorable  occasion,  for  it 
was  an  uncertain  thing  and  a  great  sorrow  for  the  poor  people ; 
yet  did  Ood  bless  the  undertaking.  He  will  bless  us  still,  for 
his  arm  hath  not  been  shortened.";]: 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  1580,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  being 
fiilly  aware  of  the  general  tendency  of  afihirs,  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  generality  in  Antwerp.  He  did  not  make  his 
appearance  before  the  assembly,  but  requested  that  a  deputation 
might  wait  upon  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  to  this  committee 
he  unfolded  his  griefs.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  the  states 
were  not — ^in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man — about  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  prince.  He 
reminded  them  of  their  duty  to  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  and 
to  the  illustrious  house  of  Austria,  while  he  also  pathetically 
called  their  attention  to  the  necessities  of  his  own  household, 
and  hoped  that  they  would,  at  least,  provide  for  the  arrears 
due  to  his  domestics.§ 

The  states-general  replied  with  courtesy  as  to  the  personal 

^  Archives  et  Oonef^Hmdaooe,  yiL  325  and  364,  note. — *'Item:"  says  the 
marriage  memorial  already  dted,  "  the  widow  is  a  tolerably  stout  person,  idudi 
would  be  almost  derogatory  to  his  Grace.  When  they  should  be  in  company  of 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  should  be  walking  together  in  the  streets,  his 
Grace  would  seem  almost  little  at  her  side."— Memoir  of  Dr.  Schwartz. 

f  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  390. 

X  ArdiiTes  et  €k>rrespondance,  yiL  316.  §  Bor,  zy.  212,  218. 
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claims  of  the  Archduke.  For  the  rest,  they  took  higher 
grounds,  and  the  coming  declaration  of  independence  alreadj 
pierced  through  the  studied  decorum  of  their  language.  They 
defended  their  negotiation  with  Anjou  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity, averring  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  proved  inexorable  to 
all  intercession,  while,  through  the  intriguesof  their  bitterest 
enemies,  they  had  been  entirely  forsaken  by  the  Empire.* 

Soon  afterwards,  a  special  legation^  with  Saint  Aldegonde 
at  its  head,  was  despatched  to  France  to  consult  witb  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  settled  terms  of  agreement  with  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Plessis  les  Tours  (on  the  29th  of  September, 
1580),  afterwards  definitely  ratified  by  the  convention  of 
Bourdeaux,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  the  following  January.f 

The  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  however,  kept  entirely 
aloof  from  this  transaction,  being  from  the  beginning  opposed 
to  the  choice  of  Anjou.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  they  would 
have  no  master  but  Orange,  and  to  him,  therefore,  this  year 
they  formally  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  provinces ;  bat 
they  offered  it  in  vain. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  had  effected  a  diversion  in  the 
a£GEtirs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  but  a  transitory  one. 
The  provinces  found  the  hopes  which  they  had  built  upon  the 
necessity  of  Spain  for  large  supplies  in  the  peninsula — ^to 
their  own  consequent  relief— soon  changed  into  fears,  for  the 
rapid  success  of  Alva  in  Portugal  gave  his  master  additicHial 
power  to  oppress  the  heretics  of  the  north,  Henry,  the 
Cardinal  King,  had  died  in  1580,  after  succeeding  to  the 
youthful  adventurer,  Don  Sebastian,  slain  during  his  chival- 
rous African  campaign  (4th  of  August,  1578).  The  contest 
for  the  succession  which  opened  upon  the  death  of  the  aged 
monarch  was  brief^  and  in  fifty-eight  days,  the  bastard  Anto- 
nio, Philip's  only  formidable  competitor,  had  been  utterly  de- 
feated and  driven  forth  to  lurk,  like  a  hunted  wild  beast, 
among  rugged  mountain  caverns,  with  a  price  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  upon  his  head.J    In  the  course  of  the  suc- 

♦  Bor,  XV.  212,  213.  '.  f  ^^  «!*- 

t  Cabrera^  xii.  cap.  29 ;  xiiL  cap.  1,  2,  6,  6,  pp.  1095-1189.  Bor,  xir.  If  8  sqq. 
ArchiTOB  de  la  Maisoii  d'Orange,  yil  398, 8qq» 
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ceeding  year,  Philip  received  homage  at  Lisbon  as  King  of 
Portugal.^  From  the  moment  of  this  conquest,  he  was  more 
disposed,  and  more  at  leisure  than  ever,  to  vent  his  wrath 
against  the  Netherlands,  and  against  the  man  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  incarnation  of  their  revolt. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  had  ever  whispered  in  the  King's  ear 
the  expediency  of  taking  off  the  Prince  by  assassination.  It 
has  been  seen  how  subtly  distilled,  and  how  patiently  hoarded, 
was  this  priest's  venom  against  individuals,  until  the  time 
arrived  when  he  could  administer  the  poison  with  effect.  His 
hatred  of  Orange  was  intense  and  of  ancient  date.  He  was 
of  opinion,  too,  that  the  Prince  might  be  scared  from  the  post 
of  duty,  even  if  the  assassin's  hand  were  not  able  to  reach  his 
heart.  He  was  in  &vor  of  publicly  setting  a  price  upon  his 
head — thinking  that  if  the  attention  of  all  the  murderers  in 
the  world  were  thus  directed  towards  the  illustrious  victim,  the 
Prince  would  tremble  at  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him. 
''A  sum  of  meney  would  be  well  employed  in  this  way,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "  and,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  vile  coward, 
fear  alone  will  throw  him  into  confusion."t  Again,  a  few 
months  later,  renewing  the  subject,  he  observed,  "  'twould  be 
well  to  offer  a  reward  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  crowns  to 
any  one  who  will  deliver  the  Prince,  dead  or  alive  ;  since  from 
very  fear  of  it — as  he  is  pusillanimous — ^it  would  not  be 
unlikely  that  Jie  should  die  of  his  oum  accord"X 

It  was  insulting  even  to  Phihp's  intelligence  to  insinuate 
that  the  Prince  would  shrink  before  danger,  or  die  of  fear. 


*  He  wore  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  "  a  cassock  of  cramoisy  brocade, 
with  large  folds."  With  his  sceptre  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  crown 
upon  his  head,  he  looked,  says  his  enthnsiastio*  biographer,  "  like  King  David— 
red,  handsome,  and  venerabla"  "  Parecia  al  Rey  David,  rojo,  hermoso  i,  la 
vista,  i  venerable  en  la  M^jeetad  que  representaba."-«Cabrera^  ziiL  1126. 

t  Archives,  eta,  vil  166. — **T  qualqnier  dinero  seria  muy  bien  empleado 

y  oomo  es  vil  y  cobarde,  el  miedo  le  pondria  en  conftision."— Letter  of  the 

Cardinal  to  Philip,  August  8,  1679. 

X  "Ttoibien  se  podria  al  Principe  d^Oranges  poner  taUa  de  80  o  40  mil 
escndos,  4  qxiien  le  matasse  o  diisse  vivo,  como  hazen  todos  los  potentadoe  de 
Italia»  piies  con  miedo  solo  desto  oomo  es  fuaitkmrM,  no  seria  mucho  mori^sse  de 
suyo,"  etc — ^Ibid. 
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Had  Orange  ever  been  inclined  to  bombast,  lie  mi^t  have 
answered  the  churchman's  calumny,  as  CsBsar  the  soothsayer's 
warning : — 

** ^Danger  knows  full  wall 

That  CsBsar  is  more  dangerous  than  he—" 

and  in  truth,  Philip  had  long  trembled  on  his  throne  before  the 
genius  of  the  man  who  had  foiled  Spain's  boldest  generals 
and  wiliest  statesmen.  The  King,  accepting  the  priesfs 
advice,  resolved  to  fulminate  a  ban  against  the  Prince,  and  to 
set  a  price  upon  his  head.  "  It  will  be  well,"  wrote  Philip  to 
Parma,  "  to  oflfer  thirty  thousand  crowns  or  so  to  any  one 
who  will  deliver  him  dead  or  alive.  Thus  the  country  may 
be  rid  of  a  man  so  pernicious  ;  or  at  any  rate  he  will  be  held 
in  perpetual  fear,  and  therefore  prevented  from  executing 
leisurely  his  designs."** 

In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  and  these  hopes,  the 
&mous  ban  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  dated  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1580.  It  was,  however,  not  formally  published  in 
the  Netherlands  until  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year.f 

This  edict  will  remain  the  most  lasting  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  It  will  be  read  when  all  his- 
other  state-papers  and  epistles — able  as  they  incontestably 
are — shall  have  passed  into  oblivion.  No  pan^yric  of  friend, 
no  palliating  magnanimity  of  foe,  can  roll  away  this  rock  of 
infamy  from  his  tomb.  It  was  by  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  by 
Philip  that  a  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  foremost  man 
of  his  age,  asif  he  had  been  a  savage  beast,  and  that  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  Spain's  haughty  nobility  was  made  the 
additional  bribe  to  tempt  the  assassin. 

The  ban;]:  consisted  of  a  preliminary  narrative  to  justify  the 
penalty  with  which  it  was  concluded.  It  referred  to  the 
favors  conferred  by  Philip  and  his  father  upon  the  Prince  ;  to 
his  signal  ingratitude  and  dissimulation.    It  accused  him  of 


•  Archires,  til  ISS-ltO.    Letter  of  Philip  to  the  Prince  of  Panna»  Nov.  30, 
1679.    The  letter,  says  Groen  y.  Prinsterer,  was  doabtleas  dictated  by  OranyeUa 

t  "Wagenaer,  Vad.  Hist,  vil  345,  846. 
^    t  It  is  appended  to  the  "  Apologie,*'  in  the  edition  of  Sylvius,  pp.  146-16a 
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originating  the  Bequest^  the  image-breakings  and  the  public 
preaching.  It  censured  his  marriage  with  an  abbess — even 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife  ;  alluded  to  his  campaigns 
against  Alva^  to  his  rebellion  in  Holland^  and  to  the  horrible 
massacres  committed  by  Spaniards  in  that  province — as  the 
necessaiy  consequences  of  his  treason.  It  accused  him  of 
introducing  liberty  of  conscience,  of  procuring  his  own  appoint- 
ment as  Buward;  of  violating  the  Ghent  treaty,  of  foiling  the 
efforts  of  Don  John,  and  of  frustrating  the  counsels  of  the 
Colc^e  commissioners  by  his  perpetual  distrust.  It  charged 
him  with  a  newly-organized  conspiracy,  in  the  erection  of  the 
Utrecht  Union  ;  and  for  these  and  similar  crimes — set  forth 
with  involutions,  slow,  spiral,  and  cautious  as  the  head  and 
front  of  the  indictment  was  direct  and  deadly — ^it  denounced 
the  chastisement  due  to  the  "  wretched  hypocrite"  who  had 
committed  such  offences. 

'^  For  these  causes,"  concluded  the  ban,  "  we  declare  him 
traitor  and  miscreant,  enemy  of  ourselves  and  of  the  countiy. 
As  such  we  banish  him  perpetually  from  all  our  realms,  for- 
bidding all  our  subjects,  of  whatever  quality,  to  communicate 
with  him  openly  or  privately — ^to  administer  to  him  victuals, 
drink,  fire,  or  other  necessaries.  We  allow  all  to  injure  him 
in  property  or  life.  We  expose  the  said  WiUiam  Nassau  as  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race — giving  his  property  to  all  who  may. 
seize  it.  And  if  any  one  of  our  subjects  or  any  stranger 
should  be  found  sufficiently  generous  of  heart  to  rid  us  of  this 
pest,  delivering  him  to  us,  alive  or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we 
will  cause  to  be  furnished  to  him  immediately  after  the  deed 
shall  have  been  done,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns 
in  gold.  If  he  have  committed  any  crimey  however  heinous,  we 
promise  to  pardon  him  ;  and  tf  he  be  not  already  noUe,  we 
will  ennoble  him  for  his  valor" 

Such  was  the  celebrated  ban  against  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  answered  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  memorable 
^'Apology  of  the  Prince  of  Orange"  one  of  the  most  startling 
documents  in  history.  No  defiance  was  ever  thundered  forth 
in  the  face  of  a  despot  in  more  terrible  tones.    It  had  become 
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snfSciently  manifest  to  the  royal  party  that  the  Printe  was  not 
to  be  purchased  by  "  millions  of  money/'  or  by  unlimited 
family  advancement — ^not  to  be  cajoled  by  flattery  or  o&ra  of 
illustrious  friendship.  It  had  been  decided,  therefore,  to  terrify 
him.  into  retreat,  or  to  remove  him  by  murder.  The  Govem- 
n^ent;  had  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
finish  the  revolt,-  was  to  ^^  finish  Orange,''  according  to  the 
ancient  advice^  ofr-Aiitonio  Perez.  The  mask  was  thrown  oft 
It  had  been  d^jci^ed  to  forbid  the  Prince  bread,  water,  fire,  and 
shelter  ;  to  give  his  wealth  to  the  fisc,  his  heart  to  the  assassin, 
his  soul,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  Father  of  EviL  The  rapture 
being  thus  complete,  it  was  right  that  the  '' wretched 
hypocrite"  should'  answer,  ban  with  ban,  royal  denunciation 
with  sublime  scorn.  He  had  ill-deserved,  however,  the  title 
of  hypocrite,  he  said.  When'  the  Mend  of  government,  he 
had  warned  them  that  by  their  complicated  and  perpetual  per- 
secutions they  were  twisting  the  rope  of  their  own  ruin.  Was 
that  hypocrisy  ?  Since  becoming  their  enemy,  there  had  like- 
wise been  little  hypocrisy  found  in  him — ^unless  it  were  hypo- 
crisy to  make  open  war  upon  government,  to  take  thdr  cities, 
to  expel  their  armies  from  the  country. 

The  proscribed  rebel,  towering  to  a  moral  and  even  social 
superiority  over  the  man  who  affected  to  be  his  master  by 
right  divine,  swept  down  upon  his  antagonist  with  crushing 
effect.  He  repudiated'  the  idea  of  a  king  in  the  Neijierlands. 
The  word  might  be  legitimate  in  Castillo,  or  Naples,  or  the 
Indies,  but  the  provinces  knew  no  such  title.  Philip  had 
inherited  in  those  countries  only  the  power  of  Duke  or 
Count — a  power  closely  limited  by  constitutions  more  ancient 
than  his  birthright.  Orange  was  no  rebel  then — ^Philip  no 
legitimate  monarch.  Even  were  the  Prince  rebellious,  it  was 
no  more  than  Philip's  ancestor,  Albert  of  Austria,  had  be^i 
towards  his  anointed  sovereign.  Emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
ancestor  of  William.  The  ties  of  allegiance  and  conventional 
authority  being  severed,  it  had  become  idle  for  the  Eang  to 
affect  superiority  of  lineage  to  the  man  whose  family  had 
occupied  illustrious  stations  when  the  Habsbuigs  were  obscui'c 
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squires  in  Switzerland,  and  had  ruled  as  sovereign  in  the 
Netherlands  before  that  overshadowing  house  had  ever  been 
named. 

But  whatever  the  hereditary  claims  of  Philip  in  the  country, 
he  had  forfeited  them  by  the  violation  of  his  oaths,  by  his 
tyrannical  suppression  of  the  charters  of  the  land  ;  while  by 
his  personal  crimes  he  had  lost  all  pretension  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  fellow  man.  Was  a  people  not  justified  in 
rising  against  authority  when  all  their  laws  had  been  trodden 
under  foot,  "not  once  only,  but  a  million  of  times?" — and 
was  William  of  Orange,  lawful  husband  of  the  virtuous  Char- 
lotte de  Bourbon,  to  be  denounced  for  moral  delinquency  by 
a  lascivious,  incestuous,  adulterous,  and  murderous  king? 
With  horrible  distinctness  he  laid  before  the  monarch  all  the 
crimes  of  which  he  believed  him  guilty,  and  having  thus  told 
Philip  to  his  beard,  "  thus  diddest  thou^"  he  had  a  withering 
word  for  the  priest  who  stood  at  his  back.  "  Tell  me,"  he 
cried,  "  by  whose  command  Cardinal  Granvelle  administered 
poison  to  Emperor  Maximilian  ?  I  know  what  the  Emperor 
told  me,  and  how  much  fear  he  felt  afterwards  for  the  King 
and  for  all  Spaniards." 

He  ridiculed  the  effrontery  of  men  like  Philip  and  Granvelle, 
in  charging  "distrust"  upon  others,  when  it  was  the  very 
atmosphere  of  their  own  existence.  He  proclaimed  that  senti- 
ment to  be  the  only  salvation  for  the  country.  He  reminded 
Philip  of  the  words  which  his  namesake  of  Macedon — a  school- 
boy in  tyranny,  compared  to  himself — ^had  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Demosthenes — that  the  strongest  fortress  of  a  free  people 
•against  a  tyrant  was  distrust.  That  sentiment,  worthy  of 
eternal  memory,  the  Prince  declared  that  he  had  taken  from 
the  "  divine  philippic,"  to  engrave  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  he  prayed  Gt)d  that  he  might  be  more  readily  believed 
than  the  great  orator  had  been  by  his  people. 

He  treated  with  scorn  the  price  set  upon  his  head,  ridiculing 
this  project  to  terrify  him,  for  its  want  of  novelty,  and  asking, 
the  monarch  if  he  supposed  the  rebel  ignorant  of  the  various 
bargains  which  had  frequently  been  made  before  with  cut- 
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throats  and  poisoners  to  take  away  his  life.  ^^  I  am  in  the 
hand  of  Qcd,"  said  William  of  Orange ;  "  my  worldly  goods 
and  my  life  have  been  long  since  dedicated  to  His  service. 
He  will  dispose  of  them  as  seems  best  for  His  glory  and  my 
salvation/' 

On  the  contrary^  however,  if  it  conld  be  demonstrated,  or 
even  hoped,  that  his  absence  would  benefit  the  canse  of  the 
country,  he  proclaimed  himself  ready  to  go  into  exile. 
"  Would  to  God,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  that  my  perpetual 
banishment,  or  even  my  death,  could  bring  you  a  trae  deliver- 
ance from  so  many  calamities.  Oh,  how  consoling  would  be 
such  banishment — how  sweet  such  a  death  I  For  why  have  I 
exposed  my  property  ?  Was  it  that  I  might  enrich  myself  ? 
Why  have  I  lost  my  brothers  ?  Was  it  that  I  might  find 
new  ones  ?  Why  have  I  left  my  son  so  long  a  -prisoner  ? 
Can  you  give  me  another  ?  Why  have  I  put  my  life  so  often 
in  danger  ?  What  reward  can  I  hope  after  my  long  serviceB, 
and  the  almost  total  wreck  of  my  earthly  fortunes,  if  not  the 
prize  of  having  acquired,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  my  life, 
your  liberty?  If  then,  my  masters,  you  judge  that  my 
absence  or  my  death  can  serve  you,  behold  me  ready  to  obey. 
Command  me — send  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — I  will  obey. 
Here  is  my  head,  over  which  no  prince,  no  monarch,  has  power 
but  yourselves.  Dispose  of  it  for  your  good,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  Republic,  but  if  you  judge  that  the  moderate 
amount  of  experience  and  industry  which  is  in  me,  if  you 
judge  that  the  remainder  of  my  property  and  of  my  life  can 
yet  be  of  service  to  you,  I  dedicate  them  afi:e8h  to  you  and  to 
the  country."* 

His  motto— most  appropriate  to  his  life  and  character— 
'^c7e  maintiendrai"  was  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  docu- 
ment. EUs  arms  and  signature  were  also  formally  appended, 
and  the  Apology,  translated  into  most  modem  languages,  was 
sent  to  nearly  every  potentate  in  Christendom.t  It  had  be^ 
previously,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1580,  read  befi}re  the 


*  Apologie,  pp.  140, 141.  f  Wagenaer,  vil  864 
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assemblj  of  tlie  united  states  at  Delft;,  and  approved  as  cor- 
dially as  the  ban  was  indignantly  denounced.^ 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1580,  and  the  half  of  the 
following  year,  the  seat  of  hostilities  was  mainly  in  the  north- 
east— Parma,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  being 
inactive.  The  operations,  like  the  armies  and  the  generals, 
were  petty.  Hohenlo  was  opposed  to  Renneberg.  After  a  few 
insignificant  victories,  the  latter  laid  siege  to  Steenwyk,t  a 
city  in  itself  of  no  great  importance,  but  the  key  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Drenthe.  The  garrison  consisted  of  six  hundred 
soldiers,  and  half  aa  many  trained  burghers.  Renneberg,  hav- 
ing six  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse,  summoned  the 
place  to  surrender,  but  was  answered  with  defiance.  Captain 
Comput,  who  had  escaped  from  Groningen,  after  unsuccessfully 
warning  the  citizens  of  Benneberg^s  meditated  treason,  com- 
manded in  Steenwyk,  and  his  courage  and  cheerfulness  sus- 
tained the  population  of  the  city  during  a  close  winter  siege. 
Tumultuous  mobs  in  the  streets  demanding  that  the  place 
should  be  given  over  ere  it  was  too  late,  he  denounced  to  their 
faces  as  "flocks  of  gabbling  geese,"  unworthy  the  attention  of 
brave  men.  To  a  butcher  who,  with  the  instinct  of  his  craft, 
hegged  to  be  informed  what  the  population  were  to  eat  when 
the  meat  was  all  gone,  he  coolly  observed,  "  We  will  eat  you, 
villain,  first  of  all,  when  the  time  comes  ;  so  go  home  and  rest 
assured  that  you,  at  least,  are  not  to  die  of  starvation."^ 

•  Vnd.  Archives  et  CorreBpondanee,  viL  480. — ^Tho  "Apologle"  was  drawn 
op  by  YiUiera,  a  dergymaa  of  learning  and  talent  (Vide  Duplessia  Momaj, 
note  to  Do  Thou,  y.  813,  La  Haje,  1740.)  No  man,  however,  at  all  conversant 
with  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  Prince,  can  doubt  that  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  the  famous  document  was  from  his  own  hand.  The  whole  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  his  final  emendations,  and  it  seems  bj  no  means  certain  that 
it  derived  anjthing  from  the  hand  of  Vllliers,  save  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  partS)  together  with  certain  inflations  of  style,  by  which  the  severe  sublimity 
of  the  general  effect  is  occasionally  marred.  The  appearance  of  the  Apology 
created  both  admiration  and  alarm  among  the  friends  of  its  author.  "  Now  is  the 
Prince  a  dead  man,"  cried  Saint  Aldegonde,  when  he  read  it  in  France.— 
Hoofi],  xviL  735. 

f  Bor,  XV.  219,  221.    Hoofil,  zviL  710.    Meteren,  z.  176,  sqq. 

J  Hoofd,  xvii.  715.    Meteren,  x.  17 8». 
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With  such  rough  but  cheerful  admouitions  did  the  honait 
soldier,  at  the  head,  of  his  little  haudful,  sustam  the  courage 
of  the  beleaguered  city.  Meantime  Benneberg  pressed  it 
hard.  He  bombarded  it  with  red-hot  balls,  a  new  inyention 
introduced  five  years  before  by  Stephen  Bathor,  King  of 
Poland,  at  the  siege  of  Dantzig.^  Many  houses  were  con- 
sumed, but  still  Comput  and  ike  citizens  held  firm.  As  the 
winter  advanced,  and  the  succor  which  had  been  promifled  stiQ 
remained  in  the  distance,  Benneberg  began  to  pelt  the  dty 
with  sarcasms,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  prove  more 
effective  than  the  red-hot  balls.  He  sent  a  herald  to  know  if 
the  citizens  had  eaten  all  their  horses  yet ;  a  question  which 
was  answered  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  sixty  starvmg 
hacks — all  that  could  be  mustered — ^upon  the  heights.  Be 
sent  them  on  another  occasion,  a  short  letter,  which  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"Most  Honorable,  most  Steadfast,— As,  during  the 
present  frost,  you  have  but  little  exercise  in  the  trenches— as 
you  cannot  pass  your  time  in  twirling  your  finger-rings,  seeing 
that  they  have  all  been  sold  to  pay  your  soldiers'  wages — as 
you  have  nothing  to  rub  your  teeth  upon,  nor  to  scour  your 
stomachs  withal,  and  as,  nevertheless,  you  require  something  if 
only  to  occupy  your  minds,  I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter,  in 
hope  it  may  yield  amusement. — Januaiy  15,  1581."f 

The  enclosure  was  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  which,  as  it  was  pretended,  had  been  inter- 
cepted. It  was  a  clumsy  forgery,  but  it  answered  the  purpose 
of  more  skilful  counterfeiting,  at  a  period  when  political  and 
religious  enmity  obscured  men's  judgment.  ^'  As  to  the  pcnnt 
of  religion,"  the  Prince  was  made  to  observe,  for  exam|de,  to 
his  illustrious  correspondent,  "that  is  all  plain  and  clear.  No 
sovereign  who  hopes  to  come  to  any  great  advancement  ought 
to  consider  religion,  or  hold  it  in  regard.  Your  Highness,  by 
means  of  the  garrisons,  and  fortresses,  wiU  be  easily  master  of 


o  Meteren,  x.  169<i.    Wagenear,  yii.  369.  f  Metoren,  x.  178«. 
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tlie  principal  cities  in  Flanders  and  Brabant^  even  if  the 
citizens  were  opposed  to  you.  Afterwards  you  will  compel 
them  without  difficulty  to  any  religion  which  may  seem  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  your  Highness,"* 

Odious  and  cynical  as  was  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter^  it 
was  extensively  circulated.  There  were  always  nature  tmse 
and  brutal  enough  to  accept  the  calumny  and  to  make  it 
current  among  kindred  souls.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Benneberg  attached  &ith  to  the  document ;  but  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  take  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  spreading  this 
libel  against  the  man  whose  perpetual  scorn  he  had  so  recently 
earned.  Nothing  was  more  conmion  than  such  forgeries,  and 
at  that  very  moment  a  letter,  executed  with  equal  grossness, 
was  passing  firom  hand  to  hand,  which  puxported  to  be  firom 
the  Count  himself  to  Parma.f  Bistory  has  less  interest  in  con- 
tradicting the  calumnies  against  a  man  like  Benneberg.  The 
fictitious  epistle  of  Orange,  however,  was  so  often  republished, 
and  the  copies  so  carefully  distributed,  that  the  Prince  had 
thought  it  important  to  add  an  express  repudiation  of  its 
authorship,  by  way  of  appendix  to  Ins  fiunous  Apology.  He 
took  the  occasion  to  say,  that  if  a  particle  of  proof  could  be 
brought  that  he  had  written  the  letter,  or  any  letter  resembling 
it,  he  would  forthwith  leave  the  Netherlands,  never  to  show  his 
face  there  again.!]: 

Notwithstanding  this  well  known  denial,  however,  Benne- 
berg thought  it  facetious  to  send  the  letter  into  Steenwyk, 
where  it  produced  but  small  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
burghers.  Meantime,  they  had  received  intimation  that  succor 
was  on  its  way.    Hollow  balls  containing  letters  were  shot 


*  The  whole  letter  is  given  bj  Bor,  of  course  as  a  forgery,  xvi.  289-241.  It 
was  probal»l7  prepared  by  As^leville. — Ibid.  Compare  Qroen  t.  Prinst, 
Archivee,  vlL  380. 

f  This  letter,  the  fictitious  character  of  which  is  as  obvious  as  that  of  the 
ferged  epistie  of  Orange^  is  given  at  length  by  Bor,  zv.  211,  212.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  gravity  with  which  the  historian  introduces  the  ridiculous  document 
evidently  without  entertaining  a  doubt  as  to  its  genuinenesL 

t  B<MP,  xvL  239^ 
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into  the  town,  bringing  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the 
English  colonel,  John  Norris,  with  six  thousand  states'  troops, 
would  soon  make  his  appearance  for  their  relief,  and  the  brave 
Comput  added  his  cheerftd  exhortations  to  heighten  the  satis- 
fection  thus  produced.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  three  quails 
were  caught  in  the  public  square,  and  the  commandant  improved 
the  circumstance  by  many  quaint  homilies.  The  numb» 
three,  he  observed,  was  typical  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  had 
thus  come  symbolically  to  their  relief  The  Lord  had  sust^ed 
the  fainting  Israelites  with  quails.  The  number  three  indi- 
cated three  weeks,  within  which  time  the  promised  succor  was 
sure  to  arrive.  Accordingly,  upon  the  22nd  of  February, 
1581,  at  the.  expiration  of  the  third  week,  Norris  succeeded 
in  victualling  the  town,  the  merry  and  stead&st  Comput  was 
established  as  a  true  prophet,  and  Count  Bennebeig  abandoned 
the  siege  in  despair.* 

The  subsequent  career  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was  brief 
On  the  19th  of  July  his  troops  were  signally  defeated  by 
8onoy  and  Norris,  the  fugitive  royalists  retreating  into 
Groningen  at  the  very  moment  when  their  general,  who  had 
been  prevented  by  illness  from  commanding  them,  was 
receiving  the  last  sacraments.  Bemorse,  shame,  and  disap- 
pointment had  literally  brought  Benneberg  to  his  grave. 
"His  treason,"  says  a  contemporary,  "was  a  nail  in  his 
coffin,"  and  on  his  deathbed  he  bitterly  bemoaned  his  crime. 
"  Groningen !  Groningen  !  would  that  I  1^  never  seen  thy 
walls!"  he  cried  repeatedly  in  his  last  hours!  He  refused 
to  see  his  sister,  whose  insidious  counsels  had  combined 
with  his  own  evil  palsions  to  make  him  a  traitor ;  and  he 
died  on  the  28rd  of  July,  1581,  repentant  and  8ubmis8ive.t 
His  heart,  after  his  decease,  was  found  "shrivelled  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  walnut,":!:  a  circumstance  attributed  to  poison 


*  8tntda»  2,  iy.  It2.     Keteren,  x.   179.      Bor,    xvl    238.     Hoofi),    zrfi. 
717,  718. 
f  Bor,  xvi.  276.    Hoofd,  xriiL  773.    Meteren,  x.  184. 
X  *'Bo  yerdorret  en  kleen  als  een  walae  note/*— Bor,  xyl  276. 
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by  some^  to  remorse  by  others.  His  regrets^  bis  early  death^ 
and  bis  many  attractive  qualities^  combined  to  save  bis 
cbaracter  firom  universal  denunciation^  and  bis  name,  altbougb 
indelibly  stained  by  treason,  was  ever  mentioned  with  pity 
rather  than  with  rancor.^ 

Great  changes,  destined  to  be  perpetual,  were  steadily  pre- 
paring in  the  internal  condition  of  the  provinces.  A  pre* 
liminary  measure  of  an  important  character  had  been  taken 
^rly  this  year  by  the  assembly  of  the  united  provinces  held 
in  ihe  month  of  January  at  Delffc.  This  was  the^  establish- 
ment of  a  general  executive  council  The  constitution  of  the 
board  was  arranged  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  and  was  em-  ^ 
braced  in  eighteen  articles.  The  number  of  councillors  was 
fixed  at  thirty,  all  to  be  native  Netherlanders  ;  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  be  appointed  from  each  province  by  its  estates. 
The  advice  and  consent  of  this  body  as  to  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  were  to  be  indispensable,  but  they  were  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  Ihe  states-general,  nor  to  inter- 
pose any  obstacle  to  the  arrangements  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.t 

While  this  additional  machine  for  the  self-government  of 
the  provinces  was  in  the  course  of  creation,  the  Spanish 
monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  another  effort  to 
recover  the  authority  which  he  felt  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
Philip  was  in  Portugal,  preparing  for  his  coronation  in  that 
new  kingdom — aiuevent  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
his  deposition  from  the  Netherland  sovereignty,  so  solemnly 
conferred  upon  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  in  Brussels ; 
but  although  thus  distant,  he  was  confident  that  he  could  more 
wisely  govern  the  Netherlands  than  the  inhabitants  could  do, 
and  unwilling  as  ever  to  confide  in  the  abilities  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  del^ated   his   authority.     Provided,  as   he 


*  His  death  was  attribated  bj  the  rojalists  to  regret  at  hia  ill  soooess  in  ac- 
oomplishing  the  work  for  which  he  had  received  so  large  a  price.-»MS.  letter  of 
Henri  de  Nebra  to  Prince  of  Parma,  Jnly  22,  1581,  Rec.  Oron.  nnd  Benneberg, 
iL  £  184,  Bojal  Archiyes,  Brussels. 

t  The  Constitution  of  the  "Land  Raed"  is  given  in  foil  by  Bor,  xvl  241-243. 
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unqnestionably  was  at  that  moment,  with  a  more  eneigetio 
representative  than  any  who  had  before  exercised  the  fonctioDS 
<^  royal  governor  in  the  provinces,  he  was  still  difi|)O0ed  to 
harass,  to  doubt,  and  to  interfere.  With  the  additional  csxea 
of  the  Portuguese  Conquest  upon  his  hands,  he  felt  as  irresis- 
tibly impelled  as  ever  to  superintend  the  minute  details  of 
provincial  administration.  To  do  this  was  impossible.  It 
was,  however,  not  impossible,  by  attempting  to  do  it,  to  pro- 
duce much  mischief.  "  It  gives  me  pain,"  wrote  Granvelle, 
'^  to  see  his  Majesty  working  as  before — choosing  to  under- 
stand everything  and  to  do  everything.  By  this  oourse,  as  I 
.have  often  said  before,  he  ireally  accomplishes  much  less.'' 
The  King  hltd,  moreover,  recently  committed  the  profound 
error  of  sending  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma  to  tiie 
Netheilands  again.  He  had  the  fatuity  to  believe  her  memory 
so  tenderly  cherished  in  the  provinces  as  to  ensure  a  burst  of 
loyalty  at  her  reappearance,  while  the  irritation  which  he  thus 
created  in  the  breast  of  her  son  he  affected  to  disr^anL  The 
event  was  what  might  have  been  foreiseen.  The  Netheilanders 
were  very  moderately  excited  by  the  arrival  of  their  former 
r^nt,  but  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  furious.  His  mother 
actually  arrived  at  Namur  in  the  month  of  August,  1580,  to 
assume  the  civil  administration  of  the  provinces,f  and  he  was 
himself,  according  to  the  King's  request,  to  continue  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  Any  one  who  had  known  human 
nature  at  all,  would  have  recognized  that  Alexander  Famese 
was  not  the  man  to  be  put  into  leading  strings.  A  sovereign 
who  was  possessed  of  any  administrative  sagacity,  would  have 
seen  the  absurdity  of  taking  the  reins  of  government  at  that 
crisis  from  the  hands  of  a  most  determined  and  energetic  man, 
to  confide  them  to  the  keeping  of  a  woman.  A  king  who 
was  willing  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts, 
must  have  foreseen  the  scandal  likely  to  result  from  an  open 
quarrel  for  precedence  between  such  a  mother  and  son.    Mar- 


♦  Archives,  etc,  vil  668. 

f  W«geiiaer»  vll  344,  346.    Strada,  2,  iil  166. 
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garet  of  Parma  was  instantlj  informed^  however,  by  Alexander, 
that  a  divided  authority  like  that  proposed  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Both  offered  to  resign ;  but  Alexander  was 
unflinching  in  his  determination  to  retain  all  the  power  or 
none.  The  Duchess,  as  docile  to  her*  son  after  her  arrival  as 
she  had  been  to  the  King  on  undertaking  the  journey,  and 
feeling  herself  unequal  to -the  ta^k  imposed  upon  her,  implored 
Philip's  permission  to  withdraw,  almost  as  soon  as  she  had 
reached  her  destination.  Granvelle's  opinion  was  likewise 
opposed  to  this  interference  with  the  administration  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  King  at  last  suffered  himself  to  be  overruled. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1581,  letters  arrived  confirming  the 
Prince  of  Parma  in  his  government,  but  requesting  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  to  remain  privately  in  the  Netherlands. 
She  accordingly  continued  to  reside  there  under  an  assumed 
name  until  the  autumn  of  1583,  when  she  was  at  last  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Italy.* 

During  the  summer  of  1581,  the  same  spirit  of  persecution 
which  had  inspired  the  Catholics  to  inflict  such  infinite  misery 
upon  those  of  the  Beformed  faith  in  the  Netherlands,  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  overt  acts  against  the  Papists  by  those 
who  had  at  last  obtained  political  ascendency  over  themu 
Edicts  were  published  in  Antwerp,  in  Utrecht,  and  in  different 
cities  of  Holland,  suspending  the  exercise  of  the  Boman 
worship.  These  statutes  were  certainly  a  long  way  removed 
in  horror  from  those  memorable  placards  which  sentenced  th^ 
Beformers  by  thousands  to  the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  stake, 
but  it  was  still  melancholy  to  see  the  persecuted  becoming 
persecutors  in  their  turn.  They  were  excited  to  these 
stringent  measures  by  the  noisy  zeal  of  certain  Dominican 
monks  in  Brussels,  whose  extravagant  discoursesf  were  daily 
inflaming  the  passions  of  the  CathoUcs  to  a  dttngerous  degree. 
The  authorities  of  the  city  accordingly  thought  it  necessary  to 
snspend,  by  proclamation,  the  pubhc  exercise  of  the  ancient 

*  Strada,  2,  ill  156>165.  Wagenaer,  vii.  344,  345. — Compare  Metereo,  z. 
174,  who  states,  erroDeoii8l7,- that  the  Duchess  retired  during  the  jear  follow 
ing  her  arrival.  f  Bor,  zyl  260. 
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religion^  assigning,  as  their  principal  reason  for  this  pro- 
hibition, the  shocking  ju^lery  by  which  simple-miiided 
persons  were  constantly  deceived.  They  alluded  particnlariy 
to  the  practice,  of  working  miracles  by  means  of  relics,  pieces 
of  the  holy  cross,  bon€s  of  saints,  and  the  perspiration  of 
statues.  They  charged  that  bits  of  lath  were  daily  exhibited 
as  fragments  of  the  cross ;  that  the  bones  of  dogs  and  mon- 
keys were  held  up  for  adoration  as  those  of  saints ;  aifd  that 
oil  was  poured  habitually  into*  holes  drilled  in  the  heads  of 
statues,  that  the  populace  might  believe  in  thdr  miraculous 
sweating.  For  these  reasons,  and  to  avoid  the  tumult  and 
possible  bloodshed  to  which  the  disgust  excited  by  such  char- 
lataniy  might  give  rise,  the  Boman  Catholic  worship  was 
suspended  until  the  country  should  be  restored  to  greater 
tranquillity.^  Similar  causes  led  to  similar  proclamations  in 
other  cities.  The  Prince  of  Orange  lamented  the  intolerant 
spirit  thus  showing  itself  among  those  who  had  been  its  mar- 
tyrs, but  it  was  not  possible  at  that  moment  to  keep  it 
absolutely  under  control. 

A  most  important  change  was  now  to  take  place  in  his  con- 
dition, a  most  vital  mesisure  was  to  be  consummated  by  the 
provinces.  The  step,  which  could  never  be  retraced  was,  after 
long  hesitation,  finally  taken  upon  the  26th  of  July,  1581, 
upon  which  day  the  united  provinces,  assembled  at  the  Hague, 
solemnly  declared  their  independence  of  Philips  and  renounced 
their  allegiance  for  ever.f 

This  act  was  accomplished  with  the  deliberation  due  to  its 
gravity.  At  the  same  time  it  left  the  country  in  a  very 
divided  condition.  This  was  inevitable.  The  Prince  had  done 
all  that  one  man  could  do  to  hold  the  Netherlands  together 
and  unite  them  perpetually  into  one  body  politic,  and  perhaps, 
if  he  had  been  inspired  by  a  keener  personal  ambition,  fMs 
task  might  have  been  accomplished.  The  seventeen  {oovinoes 
might  have  accepted  his  dominion,  but  they  would  agree  to 


•  See  the  Proclamation  in  Bor,  xiv.  260,  JJ61. 

t  Bor.  xvi  276.    Meteren,  x.  187.  Strada,  2,  iv.  178,  aqq. 
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that  of  no  other  Bovereigru  Providence  had  not  decreed 
that  the  country^  after  its  long  agony^  should  give  birth  to  a 
single  and  perfect  commonwealth.  The  Walloon  provinces 
had  already  fallen  off  firom  the  cause^  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  Prince.  The  other  Netherlands;  after 
long  and  tedious  negotiation  with  Anjou,  had  at  last  con- 
sented to  lus  supremacy,  but  from  this  arrangement  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  held  themselves  aloof  By  a  somewhat 
anomalous  proceeding,  they  sent  deputies  along  with  those  of 
the  other  provinces,  to- the  conferences  with  the  Duke,  but  it 
was  expressly  understood  that  they  would  never  accept  him  as 
sovereign.  They  were  willing  to  contract  with  him  and  with 
their  sister  provinces— over  which  he  was  soon  to  exercise 
authority — a  firm  and  perpetual  league,  but  as  to  their  own 
chief,  their  h^rts  were  fixed.  The  Prince  of  Orange  should 
be  their  lord  and  master,  and  none  other.  It  lay  only  in  his 
self-denying  character  that  he  had  not  been  clothed  with  this 
dignity  long  before.  He  had,  however,  persisted  in  the 
hope  that  all  the  provinces  might  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  their  sovereign,  under  conditions 
which  constituted  a  free  commonwealth  with  an  hereditary 
chief,  and  in  this  hope  he  had  constantly  refused  concession  to 
the  wishes  of  the  northern  provinces.  He  in  reality  exercised 
sovereign  power  over  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
Netherlands.  Already  in  1580,  at  the  assembly  held  in  April, 
the  states  of  Holland  had  formally  requested  him  to  assume 
Ae  full  sovereignty  over  them,  with  the  title  of  Count**  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  forfeited  by  Philip.  He  had  not  con- 
sented, and  the  proceedings  had  been  kept  comparatively 
secret.  As  the  negotiations  with  Anjou  advanced,  and  as  the 
^  corresponding  abjuration  of  Plulip  was  more  decisively  indi- 
cated, the  consent  of  the  Prince  to  this  request  was  more 
warmly  urged.  As  it  was  evident  that  the  provinces,  thus 
bent  upon  placing  him  at  their  head,  could  by  no  possibility 


*  Groen  ▼.  Prinst,  Archives^  eta,  vll  307.  Kluit  HolL  Staatsreg.,  i.  308,  and 
note  42.  Correspondence  between  Prince  of  Orange  and  States  of  Holland,  in 
Bor,  T.V,  182,  sqq^  186^  particularlj. 
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be  induced  to  accept  the  Bovereignty  of  Anjou — as,  mOTeover, 
the  act  of  renunciation  of  Philip  could  no  longer  be  deferred, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  reluctantly  and  provisionally  accepted 
the  supreme  power  over  Holland  and  Zealand.  This  arrange- 
ment was  finally  accomplished  upon  the  24th  of  July,  1581,^ 
and  the  act  of  abJTiTation  took  place  two  da3rs  afterwards.  The 
offer  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  other  united  provinces  had 
been  accepted  by  Anjou  six  months  before. 

Thus,  the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  three  portions — 
the  reconciled  provinces,  the  united  provinces  under  Anjou, 
and  the  northern  provinces  under  Orange ;  the-  last  division 
forming  the  germ,  already  nearly  developed,  of  the  coming 
republic.  The  constitution,  or  catalogue  of  conditions,  by 
which  the  sovereignty  accorded  to  Anjou  was  reduced  to  sudi 
narrow  limits  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  nominal  authority, 
while  the  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  representative 
body  of  the  provinces,  will  be  described,  somewhat  later, 
together  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Duke.  For  the  present 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  fiiUy  understand  the 
relative  position  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  northern  provinces. 
The  memorable  act  of  renunciation — ^the  Netherland  declara- 
tion of  independence — ^will  then  be  briefly  explained. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1580,  a  resolution  passed  the 
assembly  of  Holland  and  Zealand  never  to  make  peace  or 
enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Spain  on  the 
basis  of  his  sovereignty.  The  eame  resolution  provided  that 
his  name — ^hitherto  used  in  all  public  acts — should  be  for  ever 
discarded,  that  his  seal  should  be  broken,  and  that  the  name 
and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  substituted  in  aO 
commissions  and  public  documents.  At  almost  the  same 
time  the  states  of  Utrecht  passed  a  similar  resolution.  These  ^ 
offers  were,  however,  not  accepted,  and  the  affair  was  pre- 
served profoundly  secret.t  On  the  5th  of  July,  1681,  "the 
knights,  nobles,  and  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand,'*  again, 
in  an  urgent  and  solemn  manner,  requested  the  Prince  to 


•  Bor,  XV.  186,  186.  f  ^or,  rv.  181,  183. 
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accept  the  ^^  entire  authority  as  sovereign  and  chief  of  the 
land^  €18  long  as  the  war  should  continue"^  This  limitation  as 
to  time  was  ins^iied  most  rduotantly  by  the  states,  and  be- 
cause it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  without  it  the 
Prince  would  not  accept  the  sovereignty  at  all.f  The  act  by 
which  this  dignity  was  offered,  conferred  full  power  to  com- 
mand all  forces  by  land  and  sea,  to  appoint  all  military  officers, 
and  to  conduct  all  warlike  operations,  without  the  control  or 
advice  of  any  person  whatsoever.  It  authorized  him,  with 
consent  of  the  states,  to  appoint  all  financial  and  judicial 
officers,  created  him  the  supreme  executive  chief,  and  foimtain 
of  justice  and  pardon,  and  directed  him  ^^  to  maintain  the 
exercise  only  of  the  Reformed  evangelical  religion,  without, 
however,  permitting  that  inquiri^  should  be  made  into  any 
man's  belief  or  conscience,  or  that  any  injury  or  hindrance 
should  be  of^red  to  any  man  on  account  of  his  religion/']; 

The  sovereignty  thus  pressingly  offered,  and  thus  limited 
as  to  time,  was  finally  accepted  by  William  of  Orange,  accord- 
ing to  a  formal  act  dated  at  the  Hague,  5th  of  July,  1581,§ 
but  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  powers  were  conferred  by  this 
new  instrument  beyond  those  already  exercised  by  the  Prince. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  a  formal  continuance  of  the  functions  which 
he  had  exercised  since  1576  as  the  King's  stadholder,  accord- 
ing to  his  old  commission  of  1555,  although  a  vast  difference 
existed  in  reality.  The  King's  name  was  now  discarded  and 
his  sovereignty  disowned,  while  the  proscribed  rebel  stood  in 
las  place,  exercising  supreme  functions,  not  vicariously,  but  in 
his  own  name.  The  limitation  as  to  time  was,  moreover,  soon 
afterwards  secretly y  and  withotxt  the  knowledge  of  Orange,  can* 
celled  by  the  8tates)\  They  were  determined  that  the  Prince 
should  be  their  sovereign — ^if  they  could  make  him  so — ^for  the 
term  of  his  life. 


*  Bot,  XV.  184^  185. 

f  Ibid —Compare  Klult,    HolL    Staatsrog.,  L  213,  eqq;    Groen  v.  Prinst, 
Arehives,  tIL  804-309. 

%  Bor,  XV.  188, 184.  §  Ibid. 

I  Elnit,  L  213,  214. 
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The  offer  having  thus  been  made  and  accepted  npon  the  5th 
of  July,  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  were  exdianged  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  the  estates  upon  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  In  these  solemnities,  the  states,  as  representing  the 
provinces,  declared  that  because  the  King  of  Spain,  contrary 
to  his  oath  as  Count  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  had  not  only 
'  not  protected  these  provinces,  but  had  sought  with  all  his 
might  to  reduce  th^m  to  eternal  slavery,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  forsake  him.  They  therefore  proclaimed  every 
inhabitant  absolved  from  allegiance,  while  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  name  of  the  population,  they  swore  fidelity  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  representing  the  supreme  authority.^ 

Two  days  afterwards,  upon  the  26th  of  July,  1581,  the 
memorable  declaration  of  independence  was  issued  by  the 
deputies  of  the  united  provinces,  then  solemnly  assembled  at 
the  Hague.  It  was  called  the  Act  of  Abjuration.f  It  deposed 
Philip  from  his  sovereignty,  but  was  not  the  proclamation  of  a 
new  form  of  government,  for  the  imited  provinces  were  not 
ready  to  dispense  with  an  hereditary  chief.  Unluckily,  they 
had  already  provided  themselves  with  a  very  bad  one  to  suc- 
ceed Philip  in  the  dominion  over  most  of  their  territoiy, 
while  the  northern  provinces  were  fortunate  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  take  the  Father  of  the  country  for  their  supreme 
magistrate. 

The  document  by  which  the  provinces  renounced  thdr  alle- 
giance was  not  the  most  felicitous  of  their  state  papers.  It 
was  too  prolix  and  technical.  Its  style  had  more  of  the 
formal  phraseology  of  legal  documents  than  befitted  this  great 
appeal  to  the  whole  world  and  to  all  time.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  but  matter  of  taste.    The  Netherlanders  were  so  emin^itly 


•  Bor,  XV.  186,  186. 

f  Tl^  docament  is  given  in  Adl  by  Bor,  zvi  2t6-280,  hj  Meteren,  z.  187-190. 
The  nature  and  consequences  of  the  measure  are  commented  Yq>on  by  Kluit,  the 
constitutional  historian  of  Holland,  in  a  masterij  manner  (z.  Hoofdt,  vol  L  198- 
280).  See  also  Wagenaer,  vii  391.— Compare  Strada,  who  introduces  his  aoooont 
of  the  abjuration  with  sepulchral  solemnity :  "  Jam  mihi  dioendum  eet  fiunnus, 
cujus  a  commemoratione,  quasi  abhorrente  animo^  hactenus  8uper9edi,"eta — ^BeU, 
Belg.,  2,  iv.  178,  sqq. 
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a  kw-abiding  people,  that,  like  the  American  patriots  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  on  most  occasions  preferred  punc- 
tilious precision  to  florid  declamation.  They  chose  to  conduct 
their  revolt  according  to  law.  At  the  same  time,  while  thus 
decently  wrapping  herself  in  conventional  garments,  the  spirit 
of  Liberty  revealed  none  the  less  her  majestic  proportions. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Abjuration,  these  fathers  of  the 
Bepublic  laid  down  wholesome  truths,  which  at  that  time 
seemed  startling  blasphemies  in  the  ears  of  Christendom. 
"  All  mankind  know,"  said  the  preamble,  "  that  a  prince  is 
appointed  by  God  to  cherish  his  subjects,  even  as  a  shepherd 
to  guard  his  sheep.  When,  therefore,  the  prince  does  not 
fulfil  his  duty  as  protector ;  when  he  oppresses  his  subjects, 
destroys  their  ancient  liberties,  and  treats  them  as  slaves,  he 
is  to  be  considered,  not  a  prince,  but  a  tyrant.  As  such,  the 
estates  of  the  land  may  lawfuDy  and  reasonably  depose  him, 
and  elect  another  in  his  room."* 

Having  enunciated  these  maxims,  the  estates  proceeded  to 
apply  them  to  their  own  case,  and  certainly  never  was  an 
ampler  justificatioji  for  renouncing  a  prince  since  princes  were 
first  instituted.  The  states  ran  through  the  history  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  patiently  accumulating  a  load  of 
charges  against  the  monarch,  a  tithe  of  which  would  have 
furnished  cause  for  his  dethronement.  Without  passion  or 
exaggeration,  they  told  the  world  their  wrongs.  The*  picture 
was  not  highly  colored.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  a 
feeble  than  a  striking  portrait  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  which 
had  so  long  been  established  over  them.  Nevertheless,  they 
went  through  the  narrative  conscientiously  and  earnestly. 
They  spoke  of  the  King's  early  determination  to  govern  the 
Netherlands,  not  by  natives  but  by  Spaniards  ;  to  treat  them 
not  as  constitutional  countries,  but  as  conquered  provinces  ;  to 
regard  the  inhabitants  not  as  liege  subjects,  but  as  enemies ; 
above  all,  to  supersede  their  ancient  liberty  by  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  and  they  alluded  to  the  first  great  step  in  this 


Act  of  Abjuration. 
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gcheme — ^the  creation  of  the  new  bisbopncs^  each  with  its 
staff  of  inquisitors.^ 

They  noticed  the  memorable .  Petition^  the  mission  of  Ber- 
ghen  and  Montigny^  their  imprisonment  and  taking  o£^  in 
violation  of  all  national  law^  even  that  which  had  ever  been 
held  sacred  by  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  priiK;e8.f  They 
sketched  the  history  of  Alva's  administration  ;  his  entrapping 
the  most  eminent  nobles  by  fSsOse  promises,  and  delivering 
them  to  the  executioner ;  lus  countless  sentences  of  death, 
outlawry,  and  confiscation ;  his  erection  of  citadels  to  curb, 
his  imposition  of  the  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  to  exhaust 
the  land ;  his  Blood-Council  and  its  achievements ;  and  the 
immeasurable  woe  produced  by  hanging,  burning,  banishing, 
and  plimdering,  during  his  seven  years  of  residence.  Th^ 
adverted  to  the  Grand  Commander,  as  having  been  sent,  not 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country,  but  to  pursue  the 
same  course  of  tyranny  by  more  concealed  ways.  They  spoke 
of  the  horrible  mutiny  which  brpke  forth  at  his  death ;  of  the 
Antwerp  Fury ;  of  the  express  approbation  rendered  to  that 
great  outrage  by  the  King,  who  had  not  only  praised  the 
crime,  but  promised  to  recompense  the  criminals.  Thej 
alluded  to  Don  John  of  Austria  and  his  duplicity ;  to  his  pre- 
tended confirmation  of  the  Ghent  treaty ;  to  his  attempts  to 
divide  the  country  against  itself;  to  the  Escovedo  policy;  to 
the  intrigues  with  the  German  regiments.  They  touched 
upon  the  Cologne  negotiations,  and  the  fruitless  attempt  cf 
the  patriots  upon  that  occasion  to  procure  freedom  of  religion, 
while  the  object  of  the  royalists  was  only  to  distract  and  divide 
the  nation.  Finally,  they  commented  with  sorrow  and  despair 
upon  that  last  and  crowning  measure  of  tyranny — ^the  ban 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

They  calmly  observed,  after  this  recital,  that  they  w^re 


*  "  en  door  de  voorsz  Canoniken  de  Spaense  Inqoisitie  ingebrocht  do 
welke  in  dese  altijt  so  schrickelijk  en  odieus  als  de  nitterste  slavernye,"  eta — 
Act  of  Abjuration. 

f  <'0ok  onder  de  wreetste  en  tynumigste  Prinoen  altijd  onverbrekelgik  onder- 
houden."— Ibid. 
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Bofficientlj  justified  in  foisakiiig  a  soyereign  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  had  forsaken  them.*  Obeying  the  law  of 
nature — desirous  of  maintaining  the  rights^  charters,  and 
liberties  of  their  fatherland — determined  to  escape  fiom 
slavery  to  Spaniards — and  making  known  their  decision  to 
the  world,  they  declared  the  King  of  Spain  deposed  from  his 
sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  that  they  should  recognize  thence- 
forth neither  his  title  nor  jurisdiction.  Three  days  afterwards, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  the  assembly  adopted  a  formula,  by 
which  all  persons  were  to  be  required  to  signify  their  abjura- 
tion.t 

Such  .were  the  forms  by  which  the  united  provinces  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  Spain^  and  ipso  fddo  established  a 
republic,  which  was  to  flourish  for  two  centuries.  This  result, 
however,  was  not  exactly  foreseen  by  the  congress  which 
deposed  Philip.  The  fathers  of  the  commonweedth  did  not 
baptize  it  by  the  name  of  Republic.  They  did  not  contemplate 
a  change  in  their  form  of  government.  They  had  neither  an 
aristocracy  nor  a  democracy  in  their  thoughts.^  Like  the 
actors  in  our  own  great  national  drama,  these  Netherland 
patriots  were  struggling  to  sustain,  not  to  overthrow  ;  unlike 
them,  they  claimed  no  theoretical  freedom  for  humanity — ^pro- 
mulgated no  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty :  they  insisted 
merely  on  the  fulfilment  of  actual  contracts,  signed,  sealed, 
and  sworn  to  by  many  successive  sovereigns.  Acting  upon 
the  principle  that  government  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed,  and  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
justice,  they  examined  the  fiicts  by  those  divine  lights,  and 


*  " te  meer  dat  in  al  sulken  desordre  en  overiaet  de  Landen  bet  dan  20 

jaran  Tan  haren  Coning  sijn  yerlaten  geweeet,"  etc. — Act  of  Abjuration. 

f  Bor,  xvL  280. — ^It  ran  as  follows :  "  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  hencefinrward 
not  respecty  nor  obey,  nor  reoognize  the  King  of  Spain  as  my  prince  and  master ; 
but  that  I  renounce  the  King  of  Spain,  and  abjure  the  allegiance  by  which  I  may 
hare  formerly  been  bound  to  him.  At  the  same  time  I  swear  fidelity  to  the  United 
Netherlands — ^to  wit,  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Gueldres,  Holland,  Zea- 
land, etc.,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  national  coundl  established  by  the  estate  of  these 
provinces ;  and  promise  my  assistance  according  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  against 
the  King  of  Spain  and  his  adherents.**  X  Kluit,  i.  199. 
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discovered  cause  to  discard  their  ruler.  They  did  not  object 
to  being  ruled.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  historical 
institutions,  and  preferred  the  mixture  of  hereditary  sove- 
reignty with  popular  representation,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  They  did  not  devise  an  d  priori  constitution. 
Philip  having  violated  the  law  of  reason  and  the  statutes  of 
the  land,  was  deposed,  and  a  new  chief  magistrate  was  to  be 
elected  in  his  stead.  This  was  popular  sovereignty  in  fact,  but 
not  in  words.  The  deposition  and  election  could  be  l^aUy 
justified  only  by  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  depose  and 
to  elect ;  yet  the  provinces,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence, 
spoke  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  even  while  dethroning,  by 
popular  right,  their  own  King ! 

So  also,  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  states  to  their 
envoys  charged  to  justify  the  abjuration  before  the  Imperial 
diet  held  at  Augsburg,*  twelve  months  later,  the  highest 
ground  was  claimed  for  the  popular  right  to  elect  or  depose  the 
sovereign,  while  at  the  same  time,  kings  were  spoken  of  as 
"  appointed  by  God.''  It  is  true  that  they  were  described, 
in  the  same  clause,  as  "  chosen  by  the  people" — ^which  was, 
perhaps,  as  exact  a  concurrence  in  the  maxim  of  Voxpopuliy 
vox  Dei,  as  the  boldest  democrat  of  the  day  could  demand. 
In  truth,  a  more  democratic  course  would  have  defeated 
its  own  ends.  The  murderous  and  mischievous  pranks  of 
Imbize,  Byhove,  and  such  demagogues,  at  Ghent  and  else- 
where, with  their  wild  theories  of  what  they  called  Grecian, 
Soman,  and  Helvetian  republicanism,  had  inflicted  damage 
enough  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  had  paved  the  road 
for  the  return  of  royal  despotism.  The  senators  assembled 
at  the  Hague  gave  more  moderate  instructions  to  their 
delegates  at  Augsburg.  They  were  to  place  the  King's 
'tenure  upon  contract — not  an  implied  one,  but  a  contract 
as  literal  as  the  lease  of  a  farm.  The  house  of  Austria, 
they  were  to  maintain,  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  seventeen  Netherlands  upon  certain  express  conditions, 


*  The  instractioDS  are  given  in  Bor,  zvu.  324-327. 
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and  with  the  understanding  that  its  possession  was  to  cease 
with  the  first  condition  broken.  It  was  a  question  of  law  and 
fiM5t,  not  of  royal  or  popular  right.  They  were  to  take  the 
around,  not  only  that  the  contract  had  been  violated,  but  that 
the  foundation  of  perpetual  justice  upon  which  it  rested,  had 
likewise  been  undermined.  It  was  time  to  vindicate  both 
written  charters  and  general  principles.  ^^Ood  has  given 
absolute potoer  to  no  mortal  manj'  said  Saint  Aldegonde,  ^^to 
do  his  own  wiU  against  aU  laws  and  aM  reason/'^  "  The  con- 
tracts which  the  King  has  broken  are  no  pedantic  fantasies/' 
said  the  estates,  '^  but  laws  planted  by  nature  in  the  universal 
heart  of  mankind,  and  expressly  acquiesced  in  by  prince  and 
people."f  All  men,  at  least,  who  speak  the  English  tongue, 
will  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  provinces,  that  when  laws 
which  protected  the  citizen  against  arbitrary  imprisonment 
and  guaranteed  him  a  trial  in  his  own  province — which  forbade 
the  appointment  of  foreignerrio  high  office — which  secured  the 
property  of  the  citizen  from  taxation,  except  by  the  represen- 
tative body — ^which  forbade  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  with  the  conscience  of  the  subject  in  religious 
matters — ^when  such  laws  had  been  subverted  by  blood  tri- 
bunals, where  drowsy  judges  sentenced  thousands  to  stake 
and  scaffold  without  a  hearing — ^by  excommunication,  confis- 
cation, banishment — by  hanging,  beheading,  burning,  to  such 
enormous  extent  and  with  such  terrible  monotony  that  the 
executioner's  sword  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  symbol 
of  justice — ^then  surely  it  might  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  the  complaints  of  the  Netherlanders  were  ^'no  pedantic 
fimtasies,"  and  that  the  King  had  ceased  to  perform  his  fimc- 
tions  as  dispenser  of  God's  justice. 

The  Netherlanders  dealt  with  fitcts.  They  possessed  a 
body  of  laws,  monuments  of  their  national  progress,  by  which 
as  good  a  share  of  individual  liberty  was  secured  to  the  citizen 
as  was  then  enjoyed  in  any  country  of  the  world.    Their  insti- 


*  Arohiyes  et  CorrespondAnoe,  yiL  277. 
f  Instractions  to  the  envoys,  etc. ;  apud  Bor,  8,  zriL  324-327. 
VOL.  m.  33 
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tutions  admitted  of  great  improvement,  no  doubt ;  bat  it  was 
natural  that  a  people  so  circumstanced  should  be  unwilling  to 
exchange  their  condition  for  the  yassalage  of  ^^Moozb  or 
Indians.'' 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  instiDCt 
for  political  freedom  only  would  have  sustained  them  in  the 
long  contest,  and  whether  the  bonds  which  united  them  to 
the  Spanish  Crown  would  haye  been  broken,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  stronger  passion  for  religious  liberty,  by  which  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  people  was  animated  Boldly  as  the  united 
states  of  the  Netherlands  laid  down  their  political  maYrmw, 
the  quarrel  might  perhaps  have  been  healed  if  the  religious 
question  had  admitted  of  a  peaceable  solution.  Philip's 
bigotry  amounting  to  frenzy,  and  the  Ketherlanders  of  ^^  the 
rehgion''  being  willing,  in  their  own  words,  ^^to  die  tiie 
death''  rather  than  abandon  the  Beformed  frdth,  there  was 
upon  this  point  no  longer  room  for  hope.  In  the  act 
of  abjuration,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give 
offence  to  no  class  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  lay  down  such 
principles  only  as  enlightened  Catholics  would  not  oppose. 
All  parties  abhorred  the  Inquisition,  and  hatred  to  that  insti- 
tution is  ever  prominent  among  the  causes  assigned  for  the 
deposition  of  the  monarch.  ^'  Under  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  Boman  religion,"  said  the  estates,  ^Hhe  King  has  sou^t 
by  evil  means  to  bring  into  operation  the  whole  strength  of 
the  placards  and  of  the  Inquisition— ^Ae/r^  and  true  cause 
of  all  our  mieeries"^ 

Without  making  any  assault  upon  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith,  the  authors  of  the  great  act  by  which  Philip  was  for  ever 

*  Transactions  between  the  envoys  of  the  States-general  and  the  Doke  of 
Anjou.— Bor,  8,  xvil  304-807.  So  also  in  the  remarkable  circular  addreased  in 
the  year  1688  (Bfay  6)  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  those  of  Utredit  and  other 
proTboes,  the  same  intolerable  grievance  is  described  in  the  strongest  hognge. 
"Under  pretext  of  the  new  bishoprics,*"  say  the  estates,  "the  Inquisition  and 
Ooondl  of  Trent  have  been  established.  Thus  the  Spaniards  and  their  adhonenta 
have  been  empowered  to  accuse  all  persons  who  are  known  to  bo  not  of  their 
humor,  to  bring  them  into  the  snares  of  the  InquiaitioD,  and  to  rob  them  of  life^ 
honor,  and  proper^."— Bor,  3,  xv.  188. 
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expelled  from  the  Netherlands  showed  plainly  enough  that 
religious  persecution  had  driven  them  at  last  to  extremity. 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  willing — ^for  the  sake  of  conciliat- 
ing all  classes  of  their  countryman — to  bring  the  political 
causes  of  discontent  into  the  foreground,  and  to  use  discreet 
language  upon  the  religious  question.^ 

Such,  then,  being  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  provinces 
upon  this  great  occasion,  it  maybe  asked  who  were  the  men 
who  signed  a  document  of  such  importance  ?  In  whose  name 
and  by  what  authority  did  they  act  against  the  sovereign  ? 
The  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence  acted  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Netherland  people.  The 
estates  were  the  constitutional  representatives  of  that  people. 
The  statesmen  of  that  day  discovering,  upon  cold  analysis  of 
&ots,  that  Philip's  sovereignty  was  legally  forfeited,  formally 
]»roclaimed  that  forfeiture.  Then  inquiring  what  had  become 
of  the  sovereignty,  they  found  it  not  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  representative  body,  which  actually  personated  the 
people.  The  estates  of  the  different  provinces — consisting  of 
the  kni^ts,  nobles,  and  burgesses  of  each — sent,  accordingly, 
their  deputies  to  the  general  assembly  at  the  Hague,  and  by 
this  congress  the  decree  of  abjuration  was  issued.  It  did  not 
occur  to  any  one  to  summon  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies,  nor  would  the  people  of  that  day  have  compre- 
hended the  objects  of  such  a  summons.  They  were  accusr 
tomed  to  the  action  of  the  estates,  and  those  bodies  repre- 
sented as  large  a  number  of  political  capacities  as  could  be 
expected  of  assemblies  chosen  th&n,  upon  general  principles. 
The  hour  had  not  arrived  for  more  profound  analysis  of  the 
social  compact.  Philip  was  accordingly  deposed  justly,  legally, 
formally— justly,  because  it  had  become  Accessary  to  abjure 
a  monarch  who  was  determined  not  only  to  oppress  but  to 
exterminate  his  people  ;  legally,  because  he  had  habitually 
violated  the  constitutions  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ; 
formally,  because  the  act  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
by  the  body  historically  representing  the  people. 


•  Groen  v.  Prinat,  Archives,  vil  588. 
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What,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  nation,  after  this  great 
step  had  been  taken  ?  It  stood,  as  it  were,  with  itssoyereigntj 
in  its  hand,  diTiding  it  into  two  portions,  and  offering  it,  thus 
separated,  to  two  distinct  individnab.  The  sovereignty  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  had  been  reluctantly  accepted  by  Orai^ 
The  sovereignty  of  the  united  provinces  had  been  offered  to 
Aiyou,  but  the  terms  of  agreement  with  that  Duke  had  not 
yet  been  ratified.  The  movement  was  therdbre  triple,  con- 
sisting of  an  abjuration  and  of  two  separate  elections  of  here- 
ditary chie& ;  these  two  elections  being  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  representative  bodies  respectivdy  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Neither  the 
abjuration  nor  the  elections  were  acted  upon  beforehand  by  the 
communities,  the  train^bands,  or  the  guilds  of  the  dtiee — all 
represented,  in  fact,  by  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  each ; 
nor  bj  the  peasantry  of  the  open  country — all  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  knights  and  nobles.  All  dasses  of  indi- 
viduals, however,  arranged  in  various  political  or  milituy 
combinations,  gave  their  acquiescence  afterwards,  together 
with  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  people  approved  the 
important  steps  taken  by  their  representatives.* 

Without  a  direct  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  its 
leaders  to  establish  a,  republic,  the  Bepublic  established  itselE 
Providence  did  not  permit  the  whole  country,  so  full  of  wealth 
intelligence,  healthy  political  action — so  stocked  with  poweiiul 
cities  and  an  energetic  population,  to  be  combined  into  cme 
free  and  prosperous  commonwealth.  The  factious  ambition 
of  a  few  grandees,  the.  cynical  venality  of  many  nobles,  the 
frenzy  of  the  Ghent  democracy,  the  spirit  of  religious  ]nt(d&- 
ranee,  the  consummate  military  and  political  genius  of  Alexan- 
der Famese,  the  exaggerated  self-abnegation  and  the  tragic 
&te  of  Orange,  all  united  to  dissever  this  group  of  flourishing 
and  kindred  provinces. 

The  want  of  personal  ambition  on  the  part  of  William  the 
Silent  inflicted  perhaps  a  serious  damage  upon  his  country. 


•  Eluit,  i  247-260. 
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He  believed  a  single  cliief  requisite  for  the  united  states  ;  he 
might  have  been^  but  always  refused  to  become  that  chief ;  and 
yet  be  has  been  held  up  for  centuries  by  many  writers  as  acon- 
spirator  and  a  self-seeking  intriguer.  '^  It  seems  to  me/'  said 
he,  with  equal  pathos  and  truth,  upon  one  ooeasion,  ^^  that  I  was 
bom  in  this  bad  planet  that  all  which  I  do  might  be  misinter- 
preted/'* The  people  worshipped  him,  and  there  was  many  an 
occasion  when  his  election  would  have  been  carried  with  enthu- 
8iasm.f  "  These  provinces/'  said  John  of  Nassau,  "  are  coming 
very  unwillingly  into  the  arrangement  with  the  Duke  of  Alen5on, 
The  majority  feel  much  more  inclined  to  elect  the  Prince^  who 
is  daily y  and  witho^  intermissiony  implored  to  give  his  consent. 
His  Grace,  however,  will  in  no  wise  agree  to  this  ;  not  because 
he  fears  the  consequences,  such  as  loss  of  property  or  increased 
danger,  for  therein  he  is  plunged  as  deeply  as  he  ever  could 
be ; — on  the  contrary,  if  he  considered  only  the  interests  of 
his  race  and  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  he  could  expect  nothing 
but  increase  of  honor,  gold,  and  gear,  with  all  other  prosperity. 
He  re/uses  only  on  this  account — that  it  may  not  he  thoughtthat, 
instead  of  rdigiotts  freedom  for  the  country  y  he  has  been  seeking 
a  kingdom  for  himself  and  his  own  private  advancement. 
Moreover,  he  believes  that  the  connexion  with  France  will  be 
of  more  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  Christianity  than  if  a  peace 
should  be  made  with  Spain,  or  than  if  he  should  himself  accept 
the  sovereignty,  as  he  is  desired  to  do."  J 

The  unfortunate  negotiations  with  Anjou,  to  which  no  man 
was  more  opposed  than  Count  John,  proceeded  therefore.  In 
the  meantime,  the  sovereignty  over  the  united  provinces  was 
provisionally  held  by  the  national  council,  and,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  states-general,  by  the  Prince.§  The  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  whose  functions  were  most  unceremoniously 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  transactions  which  we  have  been 
recording,  took  his  leave  of  the  states,  and  departed  in  the 


•  Aichivea  et  CorreBp.,  yii.  38T. 

t  Bor,  xix.  465^. — Compare  Van  d.  Vyndrt,  iii  t3. 

X  Archiyea,  eta,  viL  332,  333.  §  IbicL,  viL  689. 
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month  of  October.^  Brought  to  the  country  a  beardlees  boy; 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  who  wished  to  use  him  as  a  tool 
against  William  of  Orange^  he  had  quietly  submitted,  on  the 
contrary,  to  senre  as  the  instrument  of  that  great  statesman. 
His  personaUty  during  his  residence  was  null,  and  he  had  to 
expiate,  by  many  a  petty  mortification,  by  many  a  bitter  tear, 
the  boyish  ambition  which  brought  him  to  the  Netherlands. 
He  had  certainly  had  ample  leisure  to  repent  the  haste  with 
which  he  had  got  out  of  his  warm  bed  in  Vienna  to  take  his 
bootless  journey  to  Brussels.  Nevertheless,  in  a  country 
where  so  much  baseness,  cruelty,  and  treachery  was  habitually 
practised  by  men  of  high  position,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Netherlands,  it  is  something  in  &yor  of  Matthias  that  he  had 
not  been  base,  or  cruel,  or  treacherous.t  The  states  YOted 
him,  on  his  departure,  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  guldens 
annually,!  which  was  probably  not  paid  with  exemplaiy 
regularity.§ 


♦  Bor,  xyl  282.    Meteren,  x.  190.    Wagenaer,  tiL  41^  415, 

t  He  is,  however,  aocused  by  Meteren  of  haying  entered  at  last  into  i 
intrigues  with  the  King  of  Spain  against  William  of  Orange.— Nedeci  HisL,  x. 
190«.  Hooffl  repeats  the  story.— NederL  Hist,  xviiL  7t9.  Wagenaer  diacreditB 
it:  711414. 

I  Bor,  XYL  282.    Meteren,  Ho(^  Wagmaer,  ubi  sup. 

g  Wagenaer,  m  414,  415.    Qroon  v.  Prinst,  Aiohives,  vii  688. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TWO    ELECTED    SOVBBEiaNS. 

Policy  of  electing  Adjoq  as  sovereign — Commoda  et  incommodar— Views  of 
Orange-— Opinions  at  the  French  Court — Anjou  relieves  Cambray — ^Parma 
besieges  Toomaj — ^Brave  defence  bj  the  Princess  of  Espinoj — Honorable 
capitulation — Alton's  courtship  in  England— The  Duke's  arrival  in  the 
Ketherlands — ^Portrait  of  Ax^n — ^Festivities  in  Flushing— Inauguration  at 
Antwerp — ^The  conditions  or  articles  subscribed  to  bj  the  Duke — ^Attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Orange — ^The  assassin's  papers— Confession  of  Yenero— 
Gaqiar  Anastro— His  escape— Execution  of  Yenero  and  Zimmennann— 
Precarious  condition  of  the  Prince— His  recovery— Death  of  the  Princess — 
Premature  letters  of  Paimik— Further  negotiations  with  Orange  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand — Character  of  the  revised  Constitution- 
Comparison  of  the  positions  of  the  Prince  before  and  after  his  acceptance  of 
the  countship. 

Thus  it  was  arranged  that^  for  the  present^  at  least,  the 
Prince  should  exercise  sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Zealand ; 
although  he  had  himself  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  induce 
those  provinces  to  join  the  rest  of  the  United  Netherlands  in 
the  proposed  election  of  Anjou.*.  This,  however,  they  sternly 
refiised  to  do.  There  was  also  a  great  disinclination  felt  by 
many  in  the  other  states  to  this  hazardous  offer  of  their 
allegiance,t  and  it  was  the  personal  influence  of  Orange  that 
eventually  carried  the  measure  throu^  Looking  at  the 
position  of  affiiirs  and  at  the  character  of  Anjou,  as  they 
appear  to  us  now,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  Prince's 


♦  Bor,  xiv.  188. 

f  See,  in  particular,  two  papers  from  the  hand  of  Count  John  upon  the  sulject 
Ardiives  et  Correspondanoe,  vlL  48-51,  and  162-185. 
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policy.  It  ifl  80  natural  to  judge  only  by  the  result,  that  we 
are  ready  to  censure  statesmen  for  consequences  which  before- 
hand might  seem  utterly  incredible,  and  for  reading  falsely 
human  characters  whose  entire  development  only  a  late 
posterity  has  had  full  opportunity  to  appreciate.*  Stilly  one 
would  think  that  Anjou  had  been  sufficiently  known  to  inspire 
distrust. 

There  was  but  little,  too,  in  the  aspect  of  the  French  court 
to  encourage  hopes  of  valuable  assistance  from  that  quarter. 
It  was  urged,  not  without  reason,  that  the  French  were  as 
likely  to  become  as  dangerous  as  the  Spaniards ;  that  they 
would  prove  nearer  and  more  troublesome  masters ;  that  France 
intended  the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  into  her  own 
kingdom ;  that  the  provinces  would  therefore  be  dispersed 
for  ever  from  the  Q^rmati  Empire  ;  and  that  it  was  all  well  to 
hold  to  the  tyrant  under  whom  they  had  been  bom,  as  to 
give  themselves  voluntarily  to  another  of  their  own  making.f 
In  short,  it  was  maintained,  in  homely  language,  that  "Frsoice 
and  Spain  were  both  under  one  coverlid/'J  It  might  have 
been  added  that  only  extreme  misery  could  make  the  provhicee 
take  either  bedfellow.    Moreover,  it  was  asserted,  with  reason, 

*  Saint  Aldegonde,  for  instance,  wrote  lh}m  Paris  to  an  intimate  friend,  that 
after  a  conyeraation  with  Aojoa  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration,  he  had  formed 
the  very  highest  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character.  He  praised  to  the  does 
the  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  livelineis  of  his  mind,  his  remarkable  sincerity— 
in  which  last  gifts  he  so  particularlj  resemhled  the  Netherlanders  themselves. 
Above  all,  he  extolled  the  Doke^s  extreme  desire  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the 
provinces.  He  added,  that  if  the  opp9rtunit7-  should  be  let  slip  of  secnring  sudi 
a  prince^  "  posterity  would  regret  it  with  bitter  tears  for  a  thousand  yean  to 
come.**— Hoofd,  xviL  136,  The  opinion  expressed  by  Heniy  the  F6urth  to  Sully 
is  worth  placing  in  juxtaposition  with  this  extravagant  eulogium  of  Mamix: 
**n  me  trompera  bien  s'il  ne  trompe  tons  ceux  qui  se  fiercmt  en  lay,  et  surtout  sH 
aime  jamais  ceux  de  la  Behgion,  ny  leur  fhit  aucuns  advantages ;  car  je  scay  pour 
lui  avoir  ouy  dire  plus  d'une  fois,  qu^U  lea  JuUt  comme  le  didbU  dans  son  cagtsr,  et 
puis  il  a  le  coBur  si  double  et  si  malin,  a  le  courage  si  lasohe,  le  corpe  si  mal  hasty, 
et  est  tant  inhabile  a  toutes  sortes  de  vertueux  exercises,  que  je  ne  me  sfaurais 
persuader  qu*il  &sse  jamais  rien  ne  g^n^reux." — ^Mem.  de  Sully,  L  102.— Compare 
Groen  t.  Prinsterer,  Archives,  eta,  vii  4-13. 

f  "Inoommoda  etxxnnmoda,"  etc. — ^Archives  et  Oorrespondance,  viL  48. 

X  "  Dasz  Franokreich  und  Spanien  mit  einander  under  einer  decke  lieg^L**— 
Ibid. 
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that  Anjon  would  be  a  very  expensive  master^  for  his  luxu- 
rious and  extravagant  habits  were  notorious — that  he  was  a 
man  in  whom  no  confidence  could  be  placed^  and  one  who 
would  grasp  at  arbitrary  power  by  any  means  which  might 
present  themselves.*  Above  all,  it  was  urged  that  he  was  not 
of  the  true  religion,  that  he  hated  the  professors  of  that  faith 
in  his  heart,  and  that  it  was  extremely  unwise  for  men  whose 
dearest  interests  were  their  religious  ones,  to  elect  a  sovereign 
of  opposite  creed  to  their  own.  To  tkese  plausible  views  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had,  however, 
sufficient  answers.  The  Netherlands  had  waited  long  enough 
for  assistance  from  other  quarters.  Germany  would  not  lift  a 
finger  in  the  cause  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  Germany, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  was  either  openly  or  covertly 
hostile.  It  was  madness  to  wait  till  assistance  came  to  them 
from  unseen  sources.  It  was-  time  for  them  to  assist  them- 
selves, and  to  take  the  best  they  could  get ;  for  when  men 
were  starving  they  could  not  afford  to  be  dainty.  They  might 
be  bound  hand  and  foot,  they  might  be  overwhelmed  a  thou- 
sand times  before  they  would  receive  succor  from  Germany,  or 
from  any  land  but  France.  Under  the  circiunstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  hope  delayed  was  but  a  cold  and 
meagre  consolation.f 

"  To  speak  plainly,'"  said  Orange,  "  asking  us  to  wait  is  very 
much  as  if  you  should  keep  a  man  three  days  without  any  food 
in  the  expectation  of  a  magnificent  banquet,  should  persuade 
-  him  to  refuse  bread,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  should  tell 
him  that  the  banquet  was  not  ready,  but  that  a  still  better 
one  was  in  preparation.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  that 
the  poor  man,  to  avoid  starvation,  should  wait  no  longer,  but 
accept  bread  wherever  he  might  find  it  ?  Such  is  our  case  at 
present.''^ 

It  was  in  this  vein  that  he  ever  wrote  and  spoke.  The 
Netherlands  were  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  to 


*  Arohives,  etc.,  vit  48. 

f  "  line  froide  et  bieu  maigre  consolatioxi." — Archives,  vii.  240. 

X  Archives,  eta,  vii.  240  and  235 ;  Letter  to  Lazarus  SchweadL 
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procure  the  best  alliance/ together  with  the  most  efficient  pro- 
tection possible.  They  were  not  strong  enough  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  their  powerful  tyranty  but  they  were  strong  enoogb 
if  they  used  the  instruments  which  Heaven  offered.  It  was 
not  trusting  but  tempting  Providence  to  wait  supinely,  instead 
of  grasping  boldly,  at  the  means  of  rescue  within  reach.  It 
became  the  character  of  brave  men  to  act,  not  to  expect 
"  Otherwise/'  said  the  Prince,  "  we  may  climb  to  the  tops  of 
trees,  like  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  and  expect  God's  as- 
sistance to  drop  from  the  clouds."**  It  is  only  by  listening  to 
these  argum^ts  so  often  repeated,  that  we  can  comprehend 
the  policy  of  Orange  at  this  period.  "  Gk>d  has  said  that  he 
would  furnish  the  ravens  with  food,  and  the  lions  with  their 
prey,"  said  he ;  "  but  the  birds  and  the  lions  do  not,  therefore, 
sit  in  their  nests  and  their  lairs  waiting  for  their  food  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  but  they  seek  it  where  it  is  to  be  found."t 
So  also,  at  a  later  day,  when  events  seemed  to  have  justified 
the  distrust  so  generally  felt  in  Anjou,  the  Prince,  neverthekss, 
held  similar  language.  ^'I  do  not,"  said  he, '^calunmiate 
those  who  tell  us  to  put  our  trust  in  Gbd.  That  is  my  opinion 
also.  But  it  18  trusting  God  to  use  the  means  which  he  places 
in  our  hands,  and  to  ask  that  his  blessings  may  come  upon 
them."J 

There  was  a  feeling  entertained  by  the  more  sanguine  that 
the  French  King  would  heartily  assist  the  Netherlands,  after 
his  brother  should  be  &irly  installed.  He  had  expressly 
written  to  that  effect,  assuring  Anjou  that  he  would  help  him 
with  all  his  strength,  and  would  enter  into  close  alliance  with 
those  Netherlands  which  should  accept  him  as  prince  and 
80vereign.§    In  another  and  more  private  letter  to  the  Duke, 

•  Ardures,  eta,  viL  676. 

f  Letter  to  Count  John,  Archives  et  Oorresp^  viL  676. 

X  Letters  to  States-general,  apnd  Bor,  zril  849-364  (one  of  the  noUest  State 
papers  that  ever  came  from  his  handX 

§  The  letter,  dated  Bloia,  Dea  26, 1680,  is  given  bj  Hoofd,  xviii  T64.  Accor- 
ding to  Duplessis  Momaj,  the  Duke  had,  however,  been  expressly  instructed  bj 
his  royal  brother  to  withdraw  the  letter  as  soon  as  the  deputies  had  seen  it  He 
was  always  commanded  never  to  importune  his  Miyesty  on  the  subject — V. 
Borgnet,  Philippe  II.  et  la  Belgique,  p.  147. 
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the  King  promised  to  assist  his  brother,  '^even  to  his  last 
shirt/'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  poKcj  of  the  states- 
men of  France  to  assist  the  Netherlands,  while  the  ^^mignonef' 
of  the  worthless  King  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Many  of 
&em  were  secret  partizans  of  Spain,  and  found  it  more  agree- 
able to  receive  the  secret  pay  of  Philip  than  to  assist  his 
revolted  provinces.  They  found  it  easy  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  monarch  against  his  brother — a  passion  which  proved 
more  eflkHive  than  the  more  lofty  ambition  of  annexing  the 
Low  Countries,  according  to  the  secret  promptings  of  many 
French  politicians.f  As  for  the  Queen  Mother,  she  was  fierce 
in  her  determination  to  see  fulfilled  in  this  way  the  famous 
prediction  of  Nostradamus.  Three  of  her  sons  had  succes- 
sively worn  the  crown  of  France.  That  she  might  be  "  the 
mother  of  four  kings,''  without  laying  a  third  child  in  the 
tomb,  she  was  greedy  for  this  proffered  sovereignty  to  her 
youngest  and  favorite  son.  This  well-known  desire  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  was  duly  insisted  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the 
election ;  for  her  influence,  it  was  urged,  would  bring  the 
whole  power  of  France  to  support  the  Netherlands.^ 

At  any  rate,  France  could  not  be  worse — could  hardly  be  so 
bad — as  their  present  tyranny.  ^'Better  the  government 
of  the  Gaul,  though  suspect  and  dangerous,"  said  Everard 
Beyd,  ^^than  the  truculent  dominion  of  the  Spaniard.  Even 
thus  will  the  partridge  fly  to  the  hand  of  man,  to  escape  the 
talons  of  the  hawk."§  As  for  the  individual  character  of 
Anjou,  proper  means  would  be  taken,  urged  the  advocates  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  keep  him  in  check,  for  it  was  intended  so 
dosely  to  limit  the  power  conferred  upon  him,  that  it  would 
be  (mly  supreme  in  name.  The  Netherlands  were  to  be,  in 
reality,  a  republic,  of  which  Anjou  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Italian 
or  Frisian  piodesta.  ^^  The  Duke  is  not  to  act  according  to  his 
pleasure,"  said  one  of  the  negotiators,  in  a  private  letter  to 

^  Quotation  in  Arohiyes,  etc.,  viL  403. 

f  De  Thou,  ix.  28-33. 

X  Benom  de  France,  MS.,  torn.  y.  a  6.— Compaie  Strada,  il  214^  215. 

g  Beidani,  Ann.  Belg.,  il  31. 
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Count  John ;  ^'we  shall  take  care  to  provide  a  good  muzzle 
for  him."*  How  conscientiously  the  "  muzzle'^  was  prepared, 
wiU  appear  from  the  articles  hj  which  the  states  soon  after- 
wards accepted  the  new  sovereign.  How  basely  he  contiived 
to  slip  the  muzzle — ^in  what  cruel  and  cowardly  fashkn  he 
bath^  his  fangs  in  the  blood  of  the  flock  committed  to  him, 
will  also  but  too  soon  appear. 

As  for  the  religious  objection  to  Anjou,  on  which  mote 
stress  was  laid  than  upon  any  other,  the  answer  was  equally 
ready.  Orange  professed  himself  "not  theologian  enough'' 
to  go  into  the  subtleties  brought  forward.  As  it  was  intended 
to  establish  most  firmly  a  religious  peace,  with  esatiie  tole- 
rance for  all  creeds,  he  did  not  think  it  absolutely  essential  to 
require  a  prince  of  the  Beformed  faith.  It  was  bigotry  to 
dictate  to  the  sovereign,  when  full  liberty  in  religious  matteis 
was  claimed  for  the  subject.  Orange  was  known  to  be  a 
zealous  professor  of  the  Beformed  worship  himself ;  but  he  did 
not  therefore  reject  political  assistance,  even  though  offered  bj 
a  not  very  enthusiastic  member  of  the  ancient  ChurcL 

"  If  the  priest  and  the  Levite  pass  us  by  when  we  are  fallen 
among  thieves,"  said  hie,  with  much  aptness  and  some  bitt»- 
ness,  "  shall  we  reject  the  aid  proffered  by  the  Samaritan, 
because  he  is  of  a  different  faith  fiom  the  worthy  fieUJiers  who 
have  left  us  to  perish  ?"t  In  short,  it  was  observed  with 
perfect  truth  that  Philip  had  been  removed,  not  because  he 
was  a  Catholic,  but  because  he  was  a  tyrant ;  not  because  his 
faith  was  different  fix)m  that  of  lus  subjects,  but  because  he 
was  resolved  to  exterminate  all  men  whose  religion  differed 
fipom  his  own  It  was  not,  therefore,  inconsistent  to  choose 
another  Catholic  for  a  sovereign,  if  proper  guarantees  could  be 
obtained  that  he  would  protect  and  not  oppress  the  Beformed 
churches.  ^^  If  the  Duke  have  the  same  designs  as  the  King," 
said  Saint  Aldegonde,  '4t  would  be  a  great  piece  of  Mly  to 
change  one  tyrant  and  persecutor  for  another.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  instead  of  oppressing  our  liberties,  he  will  maintain 

*  Archiyes  et  CoireBp.,  yil  290.  f  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
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them,  and  in  place  of  extirpating  the  disciples  of  the  true 
religion,  he  will  protect  them,  then  are  all  the  reasons  of  our 
opponents  without  vigor/'* 

By  midsummer  the  Duke  of  Anjou  made  his  appearance  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  of  Parma 
had  recently  come  from  Cambray  with  the  intention  of  re- 
ducing that  important  city.  On  the  arrival  of  Anjou,  how- 
evCT,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  cavalry — ^nearly  all  of  them 
gentlemen  of  high  degree,  serving  as  volunteers — and  of  twelve 
thousand  in&ntry,  Alexander  raised  the  siege  precipitately, 
and  retiied  towards  Toumay.  Anjou  victualled  the  city, 
strengthened  the  garrison,  and  then,  as  his  cavalry  had  only 
^ilisted  for  a  summer's  amusement,  and  could  no  longer  be 
held  together,  he  disbanded  his  forces.  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
&ntry  took  service  for  the  states  under  the  Prince  of  Espinoy, 
governor  of  Toumay.  The  Duke  himself,  finding  that,  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  of  Plessis  les  Tours  and  the  present 
showy  demonstration  upon  his  part,  the  states  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  render  him  formal  allegiance,  and  being,  moreover, 
in  the  heyday  of  what  was  imiversally  considered  his  prosper- 
ous courtship  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  afterwards  took  his 
departure  for  England.t 

Parma,  being  thus  relieved  of  his  interference,  soon  after- 
wards laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Toumay.  The 
Prince  of  Espinoy  was  absent  with  the  army  in  the  north,  but 
the  Princess  commanded  in  his  absence.  She  fulfilled  her 
duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  house  from  which  she  sprang, 
for  l^e  blood  of  Count  Horn  was  in  her  veins.  The  daughter 
of  Mary  de  Montmorency,  the  admiral's  sister,  answered  the 
summons  of  Parma  to  surrender  at  discretion  with  defiance. 
The  garrison  was  encouraged  by  her  steadfisuitness.  The 
Princess  appeared  daily  among  her  troops,  superintending  the 
defences,  and  personally  directing  the  officers.    During  one  of 


*  ArduTOfl  et  Corrosp.,  yiL,  StS. 

f  Bor,   xyL   287.     Strada,  2,  Ir.   185-193.     Taaaifl,  tI  428.    Hooftl,  zriiL 
t85. 
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the  assaults^  she  is  said,  but  peihaps  enoneonsly,  to  have  heea 
wouuded  in  the  ami;  notwithstanding  which  she  refosed  to 
retire.* 

The  siege  lasted  two  months.  Meantime,  it  became  impos- 
sible for  Orange  and  the  estates,  notwithstanding  their  eCbrts, 
to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  drive  Parma  firom  his  enti^idi- 
ments.  The  city  was  becoming  gradually  and  surely  und^- 
mined  from  without^  while  at  the  same  time  the  insidious  art 
of  a  Dominican  filar,  Father  Q^y  by  name,  had  been  as 
surely  sapping  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison  from  within.  Am 
open  revolt  of  the  Catholic  population  being  on  the  point  of 
taking  place,  it  became  impossible  any  longer  to  hold  the  city. 
Those  of  the  Beibrmed  feith  insisted  that  the  place  should 
be  surrendered ;  and  the  Princess,  being  thus  des^ted  by  all 
parties,  made  an  honorable  capitulation  with  Parma.  She 
herself,  with  all  her  garrison,  was  allowed  to  retire  with  per- 
sonal property,  and  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  while  the  sack 
of  the  city  was  commuted  for  one  hundred  tlK>usand  crowns, 
levied  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  Princess,  on  leaving  the 
gates,  was  received  with  such  a  shout  of  applause  firom  the 
royal  army  that  she  seemed  less  like  a  defeated  commander 
than  a  conqueror.  Upon  the  30th  November,  Parma  acccNr- 
dingly  entered  the  place  which  he  had  been  besi^ing  since  the 
1st  of  October.f 

By  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  more  than 
ever  dissatisfied  with  the  anarchical  condition  of  affiura,  and 
with  the  obstinate  jealousy  and  parsimony  of  the  diffisreni 
provinces,  again  summoned  the  country  in  the  most  tamest 
language  to  provide  for  the  general  defence,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  inauguration  of  Anjou.  He  painted  in  sombre 
colors  the  prospect  which  lay  before  them,  if  nothing  was 
done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  internal  disorders  and  of 


•  Bor,  xvi.,  287,  988.    Meteren,   x.  190.    Hoo^  zviiL  785,  786.    Stradis  % 
It.  196^313,  et  aL 
t  Bor,  HoolEI,  Meteren,  Strada,  Bentiyog^ 
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the  external  foe,  whose  forces  were  steadily  augmenting.  Had 
the  provinces  followed  his  advice,  instead  of  quarreling  among 
themselves,  thej  would  have  had  a  powerful  army  on  foot  to 
second  the  efforts  of  Anjou,  and  subsequently  to  save  Toumay. 
They  had  remained  supine  and  stolid,  even  while  the  cannon- 
ading against  these  beautiM  cities  was  in  their  very  ears. 
No  man  seemed  to  think  himself  interested  in  public  affiurs, 
save  when  his  own  province  or  village  was  directly  attacked.* 
The  general  interests  of  the  commonwealth  were  forgotten  in 
local  jealousy.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  enemy  would  have 
long  since  been  driven  over  the  Meuse.  "  When  money,''  con- 
tinued the  Prince,  ^^  is  asked  for  to  carry  on  the  war,  m^n  an- 
swer as  if  they  were  talking  with  the  dead  Emperor.f  To 
say,  however,  that  they  wiU  pay  no  more,  is  as  much  as  to 
declare  that  they  will  give  up  their  land  and  their  religion 
both.  I  say  this,  not  because  I  have  any  desire  to  put  my 
bands  into  the  common  purse.  You  well  know  that  I  have 
never  touched  the  public  money,  but  it  is  important  that  you 
should  feel  that  there  is  no  war  in  the  country  except  the  one 
which  concerns  you  all." 

The  states,  thus  shamed  and  stimulated,  set  themselves  in 
earnest  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Prince,  and  sent  a 
special  mission  to  England,  to  arrange  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  for  his  formal  installation  as  sovereign.  Saint  Alde- 
gonde  and  other  commissioners  were  already  there.  It  was 
the  memorable  epoch  in  the  Anjou  wooing,  when  the  rings 
were  exchanged  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke,  and  when 
ihe  world  thought  that  the  nuptials  were  on  the  point  of  being 
celebrated.  Saint  Aldegonde  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  that  the  marriage  had  been  finally 
Bottled  upon  that  day.f    Throughout  the  Netherlands,  ihe 


«  Remonstrance  to  the  Statet-general,  Dea  1, 1581,  in  Bor,  xvi  289,  290. 

f  " So  Taren  sy  in  de  sake  voort  en  antwoorden  daer  op  als  sy  spraken 

met  den  doden  Kayser." — Jbid» 

J  Strada^  2,  iv.  214y  aqq.    Bor,  xvl  290.    De  Then,  viil  536,  sqq. 
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auBpicious  tidings  were  greeted  with  bonfires^  iUmninationB, 
and  cannonading^^  and  the  measures  for  hailing  the  Prince, 
thus  highly  fetvored  by  so  great  a  Queen^  as  sovereign  master 
of  the  provinces,  were  pushed  forward  with  great  energy. 

Nevertheless,  the  marriage  ended  in  smoke.  There  were 
plenty  of  toumays,  pageants,  and  banquets ;  a  profusion  of 
nuptial  festivities,  in  short,  where  nothing  was  omitted  bat 
the  nuptials.  By  the  end  of  January,  1582,  the  Duke  was  no 
nearer  the  goal  than  upon  his  arrival  three  months  before. 
Acceding,  therefore,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Netherland  envoys, 
he  prepared  for  a  visit  to  their  coui]|tiy,  where  the  ceremony  of 
his  joyful  entrance  as  Duke  of  Brabant  and  sovereign  of  the 
other  provinces  was  to  take  place.  No  open  rupture  with 
Elizabeth  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  Queen  accompanied 
the  Duke,  with  a  numerous  and  stately  retinue,  as  £Eur  as  Can- 
terbury, and  sent  a  most  brilliant  train  of  her  greatest  nobles 
and  gentlemen  to  escort  him  to  the  Netherlands,  ammmni- 
cating  at  the  same  time,  by  special  letter,  her  wishes  to  the 
estates-general,  that  he  should  be  treated  with  as  much  honor 
*^  as  if  he  were  her  second  self.''f  . 

On  the  10th  of  February,  fifteen  large  vessels  cast  anchor  at 
Flushing.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  attended  by  the  Eail  of 
Leicester,  the  Lords  Hunsdon,  Willoughby,  Sheffield,  Howard, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  many  other  personages  of  high  rank 
and  reputation,]:  landed  from  this  fleet.  He  was  greeted  on 
his  arrival  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with  the  Prince  of 
Espinoy  and  a  large  deputation  of  the  states-general,  had  \>een 


♦  Bor,  De  Thou,  ubi  sup.    Hoofd  xviii  T88. 

f  *'  Oblectatos  distractosqne  jnyenis,  -^—  videt  se  in  mediis  nnptiis  celebrare 
omnia  pnoter  nuptias.'*— Strada^  2»  iy.  217.— Compare  De  Thou,  vm.  600,  aqq. 

Hoofd,  xiz.  796.    *' qn^il  allast  aooompagn^  de  la  reoommendatimi  d*iiD» 

Princesse qui  estime  ayoir  tel  interest  en  yoos  que  yoos  en  sereE  poaste 

d*ayantage  &  honnorer  un  Prince  qui  lui  eet  bI  oher  qu'elle  fiut  aotani  de  hii 
oomme  d'un  autre  poi-mdme,''  etc.,  eta^Lettre  de  la  Sereniadme  Reine  d'Angle- 
terre  aux  Etats-g^draux,  Fey.  6,  1681,  Ma  Ordinaris  Dep^ifaen  Boek  der 
Staten-general,  A»,  1682-1683,  f.  1^^,  Hague  Aichiyes. 

i  De  Thou,  Hoo^,  ubi  sup.    Bor,  xyil  296.    Meteren,  xi  192. 
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for  some  days  waiting  to  welcome  him.  The  man  whom  the 
Netherlands  had  chosen  for  their  new  master  stood  on  the 
shores  of  Zealand.  Francis  Herctdes^  Son  of  France^  Duke 
of  Alen^on  and  Anjon,  was  at  that  time  just  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  yet  not  even  his  flatterers^  or  his  '^minions/'  of 
whom  he  had  as  regular  a  train  as  his  royal  brother^  could 
claim  for  him  the  external  graces  of  youth  or  of  princely 
dignity.  He  was  below  the  middle  height,  puny  and 
ill-shaped.  His  hair  and  eyes  were  brown,  his  face  was 
seamed  with  the  small-pox,  his  skin  covered  with  blotches,  his 
nose  so  swollen  and  distorted  that  it  seemed  to  be  double. 
This  prominent  feature  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  his 
countrymen,  who,  among  other  gibes,  were  wont  to  observe 
that  the  man  who  always  wore  two  &ces,  might  be  expected  to 
have  two  noses  also.  It  was  thought  that  his  revolting 
appearance  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  rupture  of  the 
English  marriage,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  his  supporters 
maintained  that  if  he  could  forgive  her  age,  she  might,  in 
return,  excuse  his  ugliness.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a 
point  of  hideousness  beyond  which  even  royal  princes  could 
not  descend  with  impunity,  and  the  only  wonder  seemed  that 
Elizabeth,  with  the  handsome  Bobert  Dudley  ever  at  her  feet, 
could  even  tolerate  the  addresses  of  Francis  Valois.* 

His  intellect  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  was  not 
without  a  certain  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vivacity  of 
expression  which  passed  current  among  his  admirers  for  wit 
and  vnsdom.  Even  the  experienced  Saint  Aldegonde  was 
deceived  in  his  character,  and  described  him  after  an  hour 
and  half's  interview,  as  a  Prince  overflowing  with  bounty, 
intelligence,  and  sincerity.  That .  such  men  as  Saint  Alde- 
gonde and  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  at  fault  in  their 
judgment,  is  evidence  not  so  much  of  their  want  of  discern- 
ment, as  of  the  difference  between  the  general  reputation  of  the 


*  Bor,  xviL  296.  Meteren,  xL  192.  Hoofd,  ubi  sap.  Mem.  de  Sullj,  loa 
cit  "Fu  piccioli  di  statura  e  poco  ben  fiitto  della  persona." — ^Bentivoglio, 
G.  di  Fiandra,  2,  iL  216,  "Posillo  ac  deformi  in  oorpore.'' — ^Et.  Beidan., 
Ann.  Belg.,  iL  34 ;  ill  42.    Van  der  Yynckt,  iil  69.    Strada^  2,  iy.  215. 
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Duke  at  that  period^  and  that  which  has  been  eventually  esta- 
blished for  him  in  history.  Moreover,  subsequent  events  were 
to  exhibit  the  utter  baseness  of  his  character  more  signally  than 
it  had  been  displayed  during  his  previous  career,  however 
vacillating.  No  more  ignoble  yet  more  dangerous  creature 
had  yet  been  loosed  upon  the  devoted  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 
Not  one  of  the  personages  who  had  hitherto  figured  in  ike 
long  drama  of  the  revolt  had  enacted  so  sorry  a  part  Ambi- 
tious but  trivial,  enterprising  but  cowardly,  an  intriguer  and  a 
dupe,  without  religious  convictions  or  political  principles,  save 
that  he  was  willing  to  accept  any  creed  or  any  system 
which  might  advance  his  own  schemes,  he  was  the  most  unfit 
protector  for  a  people  who,  whether  wrong  or  ri^t,  were  at 
least  in  earnest,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  troth  as 
one  of  the  virtues.  He  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  self- 
esteem.  With  a  figure  which  was  insignificant,  and  a  coun- 
tenance which  was  repulsive,  he  had  hoped  .  to  eflFace  the 
impression  made  upon  Elizabeth's  imagination  by  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Europe.  With  a  commonplace  capacity,  and 
with  a  narrow  political  education,  he  intended  to  circumvent 
the  most  profound  statesman  of  his  age.  And  there,  upon  the 
pier  at  Flushing,  he  stood  between  them  both ;  between  the 
» magnificent  Leicester,  whom  he  had  thought  to  outshine,  and 
the  silent  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  was  determined  to 
outwit.  Posterity  has  long  been  aware  how  far  he  succeeded 
in  the  one  and  the  other  attempt. 

The  Duke's  arrival  was  greeted  with  the  roar  of  artillery, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  a  large  concourse 
of  the  inhabitants ;  suitable  speeches  were  made  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  the  deputies  of  Zealand,  and  other 
functionaries,^  and  a  stately  banquet  was  provided,  so  remark- 
able ^^  for  its  sugar- work  and  other  delicacies,  as  to  entirely 
astonish  the  French  and  English  lords  who  partook  thereoff 
The  Duke  visited  Middelburg,  where  he  was  received  wi& 


*  Bor,  xviL  296.    Hoofd,  xix.  *ld6,  f  Bor,  xviL  297. 
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great  state^  and  to  the  authorities  of  which  he  expressed  his 
gratification  at  finding  two  such  stately  cities  situate  so  close 
to  each  other  on  one  little  island.* 

On  the  17th  of  February,  he  set  sail  for  Antwerp.  A  fleet 
of  fifty-four  vessels,  covered  with  flags  and  streamers,  conveyed 
him  and  his  retinue,  together  with  the  large  deputation  which 
had  welcomed  him  at  Flushing,  to  the  great  commercial 
metropolis.  He  stepped  on  shoie  at  Kiel  within  a  bowshot  of 
the  city — ^for,  like  other  Dukes  of  Brabant,  he  was  not  to 
enter  Antwerp  until  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  respect  the 
constitution — and  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  to  take 
place  outside  the  walls.  A  large  platform  had  been  erected 
for  this  purpose,  commanding  a  view  of  the  stately  city,  with 
its  bristling  fortifications  and  shady  groves.f  A  throne,  covered 
with  velvet  and  gold,  was  prepared,  and  here  the  Duke  took 
his  seat,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  throng,  inaluding  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  bright  winter's  morning.  The  gaily  bannered 
fleet  lay  conspicuous  in  the  river,  while  an  enormous  concourse 
of  people  were  thronging  from  all  sides  to  greet  the  new 
sovereign.  Twenty  thousand  burgher  troops,  in  bright 
uniforms,  surrounded  the  platform,  upon  the  tapestried  floor 
of  which  stood  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Brabant  estates,  with  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
their  head,  together  with  many  other  great  functionaries. 
The  magnificence  everjrwhere  displayed,  and  especially  the 
splendid  costumes  of  the  military  companies,  excited  the  pro- 
found astonishment  of  the  French,  who  exclaimed  that  every 
soldier  seemed  a  captain,  and  who  regarded  with  vexation 
their  own  inferior  equipments.^ 

Andrew  Hessels,  doctor  utriuaque  jurisj  delivered  a  saluta- 


»  Bor,  xviL  297. 

f  *'  La  joyeose  et  magnifiqne  entr^  da  Konseign'  Fran^oia^  Fils  de  France^ 
Duo  d'Anjou,  etc.,  en  sa  tr^  renomm^  ville  d'Anyera."— Anyera  Flantin., 
1682-— Compare  Bor,  xviL  297.    Hoofd,  xix.  796. 

\  Eenom  de  France,  MS.,  y.  2. 
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tory  oration,  in  which,  among  other  flights  of  eloquence,  he 
es^ressed  the  hope  of  the  provinces  that  the  Duke,  with  the 
beams  of  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity,  would  dis* 
gipate  all  the  mists,  fogs,  and  other  exhalations  which  were 
pernicious  to  their  national  prosperity,  and  that  lie  would 
bring  back  the  sunlight  of  their  ancient  ^ory.* 

Anjou  answered  these  compliments  with  equal  courtesy,  and 
had  much  to  say  of  his  willingness  to  shed  eveiy  drop  of  his 
blood  in  defence  of  the  Brabant  liberties ;  but  it  might  have 
damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  could  the  curtain  of 
the  not  very  distant  future  have  been  lifted.  The  audience, 
listening  to  these  promises,  might  have  seen  that  it  was  not  so 
much  his  blood  as  theirs  which  he  was  disposed  to  shed,  and 
less,  too,  in  defence  than  in  violation  of  those  same  liberties 
which  he  was  swearing  to  protect. 

Orator  Hessels  then  read  aloud  the  articles  of  the  Joyous 
Entry,  in  the  Flemish  language,  and  the  Duke  was  asked  if 
he  required  any  explanations  of  that  celebrated  ccHistitutioD. 
He  replied  that  he  had  thoroughly  studied  its  provisions,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  during  his  voyage 
from  Flushing,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  swear  to  maintain 
them.  The  oaths,  according  to  the  antique  custom,  were 
then  administered.  Afterwards,  the  ducal  hat  and  the  velvet 
mantle,  lined  with,  ermine,  were  brought,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  assisting  his  Highness  to  assume  this  historical  cos- 
tume of  the  Brabant  dukes,  and  saying  to  him,  as  he  &stened 
the  button  at  the  throat,  ^^  I  must  secure  this  robe  so  firmly, 
my  lord,  that  no  man  may  ever  tear  it  from  your  Bhoulders."f 

Thus  arrayed  in  his  garment  of  sovereignty,  Anjou  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  another  oration  from  the  pensionary  of 
Antwerp,  John  Van  der  Werken.  He  then  exchanged  oaths 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  received  the  keys, 
which  he  returned  for  safe-keeping  to  the  burgomaster.  Mean- 
while the  trumpets  sounded,  largess  of  gold  and  sQver  coins 


•  The  oration  ia  given  in  full  hy  Bor,  xviL  297,  296. 
t  Bor,  xvil  298.    Hoofd,  ziz.  796.    Heteren,  xL  192. 
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was  scattered  among  the^  people,  and  the  heralds  cried  aloud, 
"  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Brabant"* 

A  procession  was  then  formed  to  escort  the  new  Duke  to 
his  commercial  capital  A  stately  and  striking  procession  it 
was.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  in  ancient  Qerman  attire, 
the  English  merchants  in  long  velvet  cassocks,  the  heralds  in 
their  quaint  costume,  the  long  train  of  civic  militia  with  fiill 
bands  of  music,  the  chief  functionaries  of  city  and  province 
in  their  black  mantles  and  gold  chains,  all  marching  under 
emblematical  standards  or  time-honored  blazons^  followed  each 
other  in  dignified  order.  Then  came  the  Duke  himself,  on  a 
white  Barbary  horse,  caparisoned  with  cloth  of  gold.  He  was 
surrounded  with  English,  French,  and  Netherland  grandees, 
many  of  them  of  world-wide  reputation.  There  was  the 
stately  Leicester ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  mirror  of  chivalry ; 
the  gaunt  and  imposing  form  of  William  the  Silent ;  his  son ; 
Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  destined  to  be  the  first  captain  of 
his  age,  then  a  handsome,  dark-eyed  lad  of  fifteen;  the 
Dauphin  of  France  ;  the  Mar^chal  de  Biron  and  his  sons ;  the 
Prince  of  Espinoy ;  the  Lords  Sheffield,  Willoughby,  Howard, 
Hunsdon,  and  many  others  of  high  degree  and  distinguished 
reputation.f  The  ancient  guilds  of  the  crossbow-men  and 
archers  of  Brabant,  splendidly  accoutred,  formed  the  bodyguard 
of  the  Duke,  while  his  French  cavaliers,  the  life-guardsmen  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  troops  of  the  Une,  followed 
in  great  nimibers,  their  glittering  uniforms  all  gaily  inter- 
mingled, ^^  like  the  fiowers  de  luce  upon  a  royal  mantle.''  The 
procession,  thus  gorgeous  and  gay,  was  terminated  by  a  dismal 
group  of  three  hundred  malefactors,  marching  in  fetters,  and 
imploring  pardon  of  the  Duke,  a  boon  which  was  to  be 
granted  at  evening.  Great  torches,  although  it  was  high  noon, 
were  burning  along  the  road,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet, 

*  "  La  joyeuse  et  magnifiqae  entrfe,"  eta,  Bor,  xvit  297,  aqq.,  who  oon- 
BdeatiouBlj  gires  all  the  long  speeches  at  fiill  length.  Keteren,  zi  192.  Tasaii^ 
vi  429.  » 

f  ''La  JoyeTiae  et  magniflqae  entree, **  eta,  Bor,  xriL  900,  sqq.  Hoofil,  xix. 
191,  898. 
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in  a  continuous  line  reaching  from  the  platform  at  Kiel  to  the 
portal  of  Saint  Joris,  through  which  the  entrance  to  the  cify 
was  to  he  made. 

Inside  the  gate  a  stupendous  allegory  was  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  new  sovereign.*  A  huge  gilded  car,  crowded 
with  those  emhlematiccd  and  highly  bedizened  personages 
so  dear  to  the  Netherlanders,  obstructed  the  advuice  of  the 
procession.  ML  the  virtues  seemed  to  have  come  out  for  an 
airing  in  one  chariot,  and  were  now  waiting  to  ofier  thdi 
homage  to  Francis  Hercules  Valois.  Religion  in  "  red  satin," 
holding  the  gospel  in  her  hand,  was  supported  by  Justice, 
"  in  orange  velvet,"  armed  with  blade  and  beam.  Prudence 
and  Fortitude  embraced  each  other  near  a  cdumn  en- 
wreathed  by  serpents  "with  their  tails  in  their  ears  to 
typify  deafness  to  flattery ;"  while  Patriotism  as  a  pelican,  and 
Patience  as  a  brooding  hen,  looked  benignantly  upon  the 
scene.  This  greeting  duly  acknowledged,  the  procession 
advanced  into  the  city.  The  streets  were  lined  with  troops 
and  with  citizens  ;  the  balconies  were  filled  with  fair  women ; 
"the  very  gables,''  says  an  enthusiastic  contemporary, 
"  seemed  to  laugh  with  ladies'  eyes."t  The  market-place  was 
filled  with  waxen  torches  and  with  blazing  tar  barrels,  while 
in  its  centre  stood  the  giant  Antigonus — ^founder  of  the  city 
thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era — the  fabulous 
personage  who  was  accustomed  to  throw  the  right  hands  of 
aU  smuggling  merchants  into  the  Scheld.^  This  colossal 
individual,  attired  in  a  "  surcoat  of  sky-blue,"  and  holding  a 
banner  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Bpain,  turned  its  head 


*  "Lajojeuse  et  magnifique  entree,**  etc.,  in  which  o(mtemporai7  pamphkt 
are  many  heantifollj  executed  engravings  of  the  wonders  exhibited  oa  this  occa- 
iiop.— Bor,  xriL  300,  301. 
f  Hoofil,  xix.  19B. 
I  "Lajoyouse  entr6e,*' etc. 

"Hie  Aiit  Antigoni  castrom  insigne  Gigantifl^ 
Quern  Brabo  dcTidt,  de  quo  Brabonica  teUu%"  etc.,  etc 

Andent  verses  quoted  by  Ludoy.  Guiodardini,  in  his  description  of  Antweq>> 
"but  by  whom  written,"  says  that  author,  *'novU  />ett5."— -Tot  Belg.  DescripL, 
181. 
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as  the  Duke  entered  the  square,  saluted  the  new  sovereign,  and 
then  dropping  the  Spanish  scutcheon  upon  the  ground,  raised 
aloft  another  bearing  the  arms  of  Anjou,* 

And  thus,  amid  exuberant  outpouring  of  confidence,  another 
lord  and  master  had  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  the 
Netherlands.  Alas  !  how  often  had  this  sanguine  people 
greeted  with  similar  acclamations  the  advent  of  their  be- 
trayers and  their  tyrants  !  How  soon  were  they  to  discover 
that  the  man  whom  they  were  thus  receiving  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  was  the  most  treacherous  tyrant  of  all. 

It  was  nightfall  before  the  procession  at  last  reached  the 
palace  of  Saint  Michael,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  the  Duke.f  The  next  day  was  de- 
voted to  speech-making ;  various  deputations  waiting  upon 
the  new  Duke  of  Brabant  with  congratulatory  addresses. 
The  Grand  Pensionary  delivered  a  pompous  oration  upon  a  plat- 
form hung  with  sky-blue  silk,  and  carpeted  with  cloth  of  gold. 
A  conmiittee  of  the  Gterman  and  French  Beformed  Churches 
made  a  long  harangue,  in  which  they  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Lord  would  make  the  Duke  "  as  valiant  as  David, 
as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  as  pious  as  Hezekiah."J  A  Roman 
Catholic  deputation  informed  his  Highness  that  for  eight 
months  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Church  had  been  for- 
bidden all  religious  exercises,  saving  baptism,  marriage,  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  and  burials.  A  promise  was  therefore 
made  that  this  prohibition,  which  had  been  the  result  of 
tiie  disturbances  recorded  in  a  preceding  chapter,  should  be 
immediately  modified,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  accordingly, 
it  was  arranged,  by  command  of  the  magistrates,  that  all 
Catholics  should  have  permdssion  to  attend  public  worship, 
according  to  the  ancient  ceremonial,  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Michael,  which  had  been  originally  designated  for  the  use  of 


♦'  "La  joyeuse  entr^"  etc,  Bor,  xvil  301, 

f  Bor,  ubi  sup.  Hoofd,  xix.  T98,  199.  "  Maer  de  geheele  stadt  was  vol  Tort- 
sen,  Fackelen  ende  Yyeren  op  alio  de  straden,  ende  op  de  kerck  torenSi  dat  de 
etadt  scheen  m  een  vyer  to  staen."— Meteren,  2d.  193*. 

J  Bor,  xvii.  803. 
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the  new  Duke  of  Brabant.  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that 
all  who  desired  to  partake  of  this  priyilege  should  take  the 
oath  of  abjuration  beforehand,  and  go  to  the  church  with<Nit 
arms/'* 

Here  then  had  been  oaths  enough,  orations  enou^  com- 
pliments enough,  to  make  any  agreement  stead&st,  so  far  as 
windy  suspirations  coidd  furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
social  compact.  Bells,  trumpets,  and  the  brazen  throats  of 
men  and  of  cannons  had  made  a  sufficient  din,  torches  and 
tar-barrels  had  made  sufficient  glare,  to  confirm — so  far 
as  noise  and  blazing  jpitch  could  confirm — ^the  decorous  pro- 
ceedings of  church  and  town-house,  but  time  was  soon 
to  show  the  value  of  such  demonstrations.  Meantime,  the 
^^  muzzle"  had  been  fitstened  with  solenmity  and  accepted 
with  docility.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Plessisles, 
Tours  and  Bordeaux  were  made  public.  The  Duke  had  sab- 
scribed  to  twenty-seven  articles,  which  made  as  stringent 
and  sensible  a  constitutional  compact  as  could  be  desired  by 
any  Netherland  patriot  These  articles,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ancient  charters  which  they  expressly  upheld,  left 
to  the  new  sovereign  no  vestige  of  arbitrary  power.  Hq 
was  merely  the  hereditary  president  of  a  representative  re- 
public. He  was  to  be  Duke,  Count,  Margrave,  or  Seignior 
of  the  diflFerent  provinces  on  the  same  terms  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  accepted.  *He  was  to  transmit  the  dignities 
to  his  children.  If  there  were  more  than  one  child,  the  pro- 
vinces were  to  select  one  of  the  number  for  t^eir  sovereign. 
He  was  to  maintain  all  the  ancient  privileges,  charters, 
statutes,  and  customs,  and  to  forfeit  his  sovereignty  at  the 
first  violation.  He  was  to  assemble  the  states-general  at  least 
once  a  year.  He  was  always  to  reside  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  to  permit  none  but  natives  to  hold  office.  His  ri^ 
of  appointment  to  all  important  posts  was  limited  to  a  selec- 
tion from  three  candidates,  to  be  proposed  by  the  estates  of 
the  province  concerned,  at  each  vacancy.    He  was  to   main- 


Bor,  XTil  303.        f  The  articles  are  given  in  fbn  by  Bor,  3,  xriL  307-309. 
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tain  ^Hhe  Beligion'^  and  the  religious  peace  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  then  were,  or  as  should  afterwards  be 
ordained  hj  the  estates  of  each  province,  without  making  any 
innovation  on  his  own  part.^  Holland  and  Zealand  were  to 
remain  as  they  were,  both  in  the  matter  of  religion  and 
o(heruri8e.f  His  Highness  was  not  to  permit  that  any  one 
should  be  examined  or  molested  in  his  house,  or  otherwise,  in 
the  matter  or  under  pretext  of  religion.  J  He  was  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France  for  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  to  maintain  a  perfect  and  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  that  kingdom  and  the  provinces  ;  without, 
however,  permitting  any  incorporation  of  territory.  He  was 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Spain  with  his  own  means  and 
those  furnished  by  his  royal  brother,  in  addition  to  a  yearly 
contribution  by  the  estates  of  two  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand guldens.§  He  was  to  dismiss  all  troops  at  command  of 
the  states-general.  He  was  to  make  no  treaty  with  Spain 
without  their  consent. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  great  difference 
between  the  notions  entertained  upon  international  law  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  our  own.  A  state  of  nominal  peace 
existed  between  Spain,  France  and  England ;  yet  here  was 
the  brother  of  the  French  monarch,  at  the  head  of  French 
troops,  and  attended  by  the  grandees  of  England,  solemnly 
accepting  the  sovereignty  over  the  revolted  provinces  of 
Spain.||  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  the  con- 
stitutional compact  by  which  the  new  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands  was  admitted  to  the  government,  would  have 
been  repudiated  as  revolutionary  and  republican  by  the 
monarchs  of  France  or  England,  if  an  attempt  had  been 


»  Article  12 

f  Holland  en  Zeland  sullen  blijyen  ala  87  tegenwoordlyk  sijn  in 't  fituk  van  den 
Keligie  en  amdernns.^^Ait  13. 

t  Art.  14.  §  Art  18. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  the  denial  hy  England  of  an  a^lnm  to  the  reftigeei^  in 
1572,  and  their  forcible  expulsion  fh>m  her  shores,  led  to  the  oocapation  of  Brill 
and  the  loundation  of  the  Dutch  Bepublia 
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made  to  apply  it  to  their  own  realms,  for  the  ancient  charters 
— ^which  in  reality  constituted  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— ^had  all  been  re-estabHshed  by  the  agreement  with 
Anjou. 

The  first-fruits  of  the  ban  now  began  to  display  themselves. 
Sunday,  18th  of  March,  1582,  was  the  birthday  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  a  great  festival  had  been  arranged,  accordingly, 
for  the  evening,  at  the  palace  of  Saint  Michael,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  well  as  all  the  great  French  lords  being  of  course 
invited.  The  Prince  dined,  as  usual,  at  his  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  citadel,  in  company  with  the  Counttf 
Hohenlo  and  Laval,  and  the  two  distinguished  French  com- 
missioners, Bonnivet  and  Des  Pruneaux.  Young  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  and  two  nephews  of  the  Prince,  sons  of  his  brother 
John,  were  also  present  at  table.  During  dinner  the  conver- 
sation was  animated,  many  stories  being  related  of  the  cruelties 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  provincea 
On  rising  from  the  table,  Orange  led  the  way  from  the  diniug- 
room  to  his  own  apartments,  showing  the  noblemen  in  his 
company  as  he  passed  along,  a  piece  of  tapestry  upon  whidi 
some  Spanish  soldiers  were  represented.  At  this  moment, 
as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  ante-chamber,  a  youth 
of  small  stature,  vulgar  mien,  and  pale  dark  complexion, 
appeared  from  among  the  servants  and  offered  him  a  petition. 
He  took  the  paper,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  stranger  suddenly 
drew  a  pistol  and  discharged  it  at  the  head  of  the  Prince. 
The  ball  entered  the  neck  under  the  right  ear,  passed  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  came  out  under  the  left  jaw-bone, 
carrying  with  it  two  teeth.*     The  pistol  had  been  held  so 


♦  Hoofd,  xix.  804.  Bor.xvil.  313.  Meteren,  xi.  194«.  Tassis,  vL  43L 
Strada,  2,  iv.  219.  "Korte  Yerhaal  van  den  moorddadigen  aanslag,  bedrereo 
op  den  persoon  van  den  zeer  doorluchtig^n  vorst,  den  here  Prins  vaa  Onsjfl^ 
door  Jan  Jauregui,  een  Spanjard." — ^This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  puiUiabed 
at  the  time  with  authentic  documents,  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp.  There  is  also 
a  French  edition,  printed  simultaneously  with  that  in  Flemish,  intituled,  "Bref 
Reoueil  de  I'Assassinat,"  eta — ^Reiffenberg  has  republished  it  in  his  edition  of 
Tan  der  Vynckt  Letter  of  Derens,  March,  27,  1582,  in  ArcIuYes  et  Correqpond- 
ance,  viiu  T7. 
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near,  that  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  Prince  were  set  on  fire 
by  the  dischai^.  He  remained  standing,  but  blinded,  stunned, 
and  for  a  moment  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred. 
As  he  afterwards  observed,  he  thought  perhaps  that  a  part  of 
the  house  had  suddenly  fallen.  Finding  vety  soon  that  his 
hair  and  beard  was  burning,  he  comprehended  what  had 
occurred,  and  called  out  quickly,  "  Do  not  kill  him — I  forgive 
him  my  death  I"  and  turning  to  the  French  noblemen  present, 
he  added,  ^^  Alas  !  what  a  faithful  servant  does  his  Highness 
lose  in  me  1''** 

These  were  his  first  words,  spoken  when,  as  all  believed,  he 
had  been  mortally  wounded.  The  message  of  mercy  came, 
however,  too  late ;  for  two  of  the  gentlemen  present,  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  had  run  the  assckssin  through  with  their 
rapiers.  The  halberdiers  rushed  upon  him  immediately  after- 
wards, so  that  he  fell  pierced  in  thirty-two  vital  places.f  The 
Prince,  supported  by  his  fnends,  walked  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  was  put  to  bed,  while  the  surgeons  examined  and  bandaged 
the  wound.  It  was  most  dangerous  in  appearance,  but  a  very 
strange  circumstance  gave  more  hope  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  entertained.  The  flame  from  the  pistol  had  been 
so  close  that  it  had  actually  cauterized  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  baU.  But  for  this,  it  was  supposed  that  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  veins  which  had  been  shot  through  would  have 
proved  fetal  before  the  wound  could  be  dressed.  The 
Prince,  after  the  first  shock,  had  recovered  full  possession  of 
his  senses,  and  believing  himself  to  be  dying,  he  expressed  the 
most  unaffected  sympathy  for  the  condition  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  would  be  placed  by  his  death.  "  Alas,  poor  Prince  I" 
he  cried  firequently;  "alas,  what  troubles  will  now  beset 
thee  V'%    The  surgeons  enjoined  and  implored  his  silence,  as 


*  "Doodt  hem  niet,  ik  vergeef  hem  mijen  doodi" — ^Korte  VerhaaL  Bor,  xvii 
812.    HoQfd,  zix.  804.    Meteren,  xi.  194. 

f  Ibid.  Letter  of  Herie,  Archives  et  Ooirespondance,  supplement,  pp.  220> 
sqq.    Letter  of  Derena,  Arcbiyes  et  Correspondance,  yiiL  78. 

t  "  Ach  arme  vonit,  arme  voretl  wat  zult  gij  nog  moeijelijkheden  ont  moeten  I" 
— ^Korte  YerhaaL    Bor,  zvil  813.    Meteren,  xi  194«.    Hoofd,  xix.  806. 
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Bpealdng  might  cause  the  wotmd  to  prove  immediately  fatal 
He  complied,  but  wrote  incessantly.^  As  long  as  his  heart 
could  beat,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  occupied  with 
his  country. 

Lion  Petit,  a  trusty  Captain  of  the  city  guard,  forced  his 
way  to  the  chamber,  it  being  absolutely  necessary,  said  the 
honest  burgher,  for  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  the 
Prince  was  living,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  townspeople: 
otherwise,  so  great  was  the  excitement,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  might  be  the  result.  It  was  in  fact  believed  that 
tlie  Prince  was  already  dead,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he 
had  been  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Anjou.  This  hor- 
rible suspicion  was  flying  through  the  city,  and  prodndng 
a  fierce  exasperation,f  as  men  talked  of  the  murder  of 
Coligny,  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  of  the  muderous  propensities 
of  the  Yalois  race.  Had  the  attempt  taken  place  in  the 
evening,  at  the  birth-night  banquet  of  Anjou,  a  honiUe 
massacre  would  have  been  the  inevitable  issue.  As  it  hap- 
pened, however,  circumstances  soon  occurred  to  remove  the 
suspicion  fiom  the  French,  and  to  indicate  the  <»rigin  xji  the 
crime.  Meantime,  Captain  Petit  was  urged  by  the  Prince,  in 
writing,  to  go  forth  instantly  with  the  news  that  he  yet  sur- 
vived, but  to  implore  the  people,  in  case  God  should  call  him 
to  Himself,  to  hold  him  in  kind  remembrance,  to  make  no 
tumult,  and  to  serve  the  Duke  obediently  and  £sdihfully.$ 

Meantime,  the  youthful  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  giving 
proof  of  that  cool  determination  which  already  maiked  his 
character.  It  was  natural  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  should  be 
somewhat  agitated  at  seeing  such  a  &ther  shot  through  the 
head  before  his  eyes.  His  situation  iras  rendered  doubly 
grave  by  the  suspicions  which  were  instantly  engendered  as  to 
the  probable  origin  of  the  attempt.  It  was  already  whispered 
in  the  hall  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  offidous  in 


*  Korte  Verhaal,  eta — ''Met  eene  Yaste  handeii  vhig  sdireeC" 
t  Korto  Yerbaal,  691.    Bor,  ubi  sup.    Meteren,  zl  194.    Hoofil,  xix.  SOL 
Strada,  2.  iv.  «19.    Bor,  xrii  313. 
}  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofii,  ubi  sup.    Korte  Yerhaal. 
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Blaying  the  assassin^  were  his  accomplices^  who — ^upon  the 
principle  that  dead  men  would  tell  no  tales — were  disposed^ 
now  that  the  deed  was  done,  to  preclude  inconvenient  revela- 
tions as  to  their  own  share  in  the  crime.  Maurice,  notwith- 
standing these  causes  for  perturbation,  and  despite  his  grief  at 
hifl  father's  probable  death,  remained  steadily  by  the  body  of 
the  murderer.  He  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  unravel  the 
plot,  and  he  waited  to  possess  himself  of  all  papers  and 
other  articles  which  might  be  found  upon  the  person  of  the 
deceased.* 

A  scrupulous  search  was  at  once  made  by  the  attendants, 
and  everything  placed  in  the  young  Count's  own  hands.  This 
done,  Maurice  expressed  a  doubt  lest  some  of  the  villain's 
accomplices  might  attempt  to  take  the  articles  from  him,f 
whereupon  a  &ithful  old  servant  of  his  father  came  forward,  who 
with  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  importance  of  securing  such 
important  documents,  took  his  yoimg  master  under  his  cloak, 
and  led  him  to  a  retired  apartment  of  the  house.  Here,  after 
a  rapid  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  papers  were  aU 
in  Spanish,  written  by  Spaniards  to  Spaniards,  so  that  it  was 
obvious  that  the  con^pimcy,  if  one  there  were,  was  not  a  French 
conspiracy.  The  servant,  therefore,  advised  Maurice  to  go  to 
his  father,  while  he  would  himself  instantly  descend  to  the 
hall  with  this  important  intelligence.  Count  Hohenlo  had, 
ftom  the  instant  of  the  murder,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fas- 
tened, and  had  permitted  no  one  to  enter  or  to  leave  the 
apartment  without  his  permission.  The  liiformation  now 
brought  by  the  servant  as  to  the  character  of  the  papers 
caused  great  relief  to  the  minds  of  all ;  for,  till  that  moment, 
suspicion  had  even  lighted  upon  men  who  were  the  firm  friends 
of  the  Prince.J 

Saint  Aldegonde,  who  had  meantime  arrived,  now  proceeded. 


♦  Korte  Verhaal,  eta    Bor,  xvil  813.    Hoofd,  xbc.  805.    Meteren,  xi.  194. 
f  KoTte  Verhaal. — "Helas,"  said  fiie  boy,  "ik  ben  zoo  beyreest  dat  hior  eenig 
andere  booswicht  zij,  die  mij  die  papieren  a&eemt" 

t  Korto  Yerhaal,  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubl  sup.    Strada,  2,  It.  219. 
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in  company  of  the  other  gentlemen^  to  examine  the  papeis  and 
other  papers  taken  from  the  assassin.  The  pistol  with  whidi 
he  had  done  the  deed  was  lying  upon  the  floor ;  a  naked 
poniard,  which  he  would  probably  have  used  also,  had  his 
thumb  not  been  blown  off  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  was 
found  in  his  trunk  hose.  In  his  pocket  were  an  Agnus  Deiy^k 
taper  of  green  wax,  two  bits  of  hareskin,  two  dried  toads— 
which  were  supposed  to  be  sorcerer's  charms — a  crucifix,  a 
Jesuit  catechism,  a  prayer-book,  a  pocket-book  containing  two 
Spanish  bills  of  exchange^ — one  for  two  thousand,  and  one  for 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  crowns — and  a  set  of  writing 
tablets.*  These  last  were  covered  with  vows  and  pious 
invocations,  in  reference  to  the  murderous  affair  which  the 
writer  had  in  hand.  He  had  addressed  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  the  Angel  Gabriel,  to  the  Saviour,  wid  to  the 
Saviour's  Son — "as  if,"  says  the  Antwerp  chronicler,  with 
simplicity,  "the  Lord  Jesus  had  a  son"f-^that  they  might 
all  use  their  intercession  with  the  Almighty  towards  the 
certain  and  safe  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  deed. 
Should  he  come  off  successful  and  unharmed,  he  solemnly 
vowed  to  fast  a  week  on  bread  and  water.  Furthermore,  he 
promised  to  Christ  a  *•'  new  coat  of  costly  pattern ;"  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  at  Guadalupe,  a  new  gown  ;  to  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  a  crown,  a  gown,  and  a  lamp  ;  and  so  on  throu^ 
a  long  list  of  similar  presents  thus  contemplated  for  various 
shrines.t  The  poor  fanatical  fool  had  been  taught  by  deeper 
villains  than  himself  that  his  pistol  was  to  rid  the  world 


o  Korte  Verhaal,  etc.,  589,  690.  Strada,  2,  iv.  219. — Compare  Haraei,  Tom. 
Belg.,  iii.  336. — "Twee  stukken  huid,  zoo  het  scheen  van  eenen  haas;  het  geen 
velen  aanleiding  gaf  om  te  zeggen,  dat  hij  padden  en  tooveiy  bij  zidi  had." 
Korto  Verhaal,  etc    Bor,  'Boot,  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

f  "Ala  of  Christris  noch  eenen  sonne  haddo." — Meteren,  xl  194.  The  ft>&ow- 
ing  extracts  from  the  assassin's  memorandum-book  are  worthy  of  attention.  The 
papers  were  published  bj  authority,  immediately  after  the  deed.  "  Al  Angel 
Gabriel  me  encomiendo  con  todo  mi  spiritu  y  cora9on  para  que  agora  y  dempre 
me  sea  mi  intercessor  a  nuestro  Seflor  Jesu  Christo  yasu  h^'o  preciosisnmoj  y  a  la 
Yirgen  Sancta  Maria  y  a  todos  los  sanctos  y  sanctas  do  la  corte  del  cielo  do  guar* 
darme,"  eta,  etc. — ^Korto  YerhaaL 

t  Korte  YerhaaL    Meteren.    Bor,  xvii.  nm. 
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of  a  tyrant,  and  to  open  his  own  pathway  to  Heaven,  if  his 
career  should  be  cut  short  on  earth.  To  prevent  so  unde- 
sirable a  catastrophe  to  himself,  however,  his  most  natural 
conception  had  been  to  bribe  the  whole  heavenly  host,  from 
the  Yii^n  Mary  downwards,  for  he  had  been  taught  that  ab- 
solution for  murder  was  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  other 
merchandise.  He  had  also  been  persuaded  that,  after  accom- 
plishing the  deed,  he  would  become  invisible.^ 

Saint  Aldegonde  hastened  to  lay  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation before  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Information  was  likewise 
instantly  conveyed  to  the  magistrates  at  the  Town  House,  and 
these  measures  were  successful  in  restoring  confidence  through- 
out the  city  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  new  government. 
Anjou  immediately  convened  the  State  Council,  issued  a  sum- 
mons for  an  early  meeting  of  the  states-gener^,  and  published 
a  proclamation  that  all  persons  having  information  to  give  con*? 
ceming  the  crime  which  had  just  been  committed,  should 
come  instantly  forward,  upon  pain  of  death.  The  body  of  the 
assassin  was  forthwith  exposed  upon  the  public  square,  and 
was  soon  recognized  as  that  of  one  Juan  Jaureguy,  a  servant 
in  the  employ  of  Gaspar  d'Anastro,  a  Spanish  merchant  of 
Antwerp.  The  letters  and  bills  of  exchange  had  also,  on 
nearer  examination  at  the  Town  House,  implicated  Anastro  in 
the  afl&ir.  His  house  was  immediately  searched,  but  the 
merchant  had  taken  his  departure,  upon  the  previous  Tuesday, 
mider  pretext  of  pressing  affairs  at  Calais.  His  cashier, 
Venero,  and  a  Dominican  friar,  named  Antony  Zimmermann, 
both  inmates  of  his  family,  were,  however,  arrested  upon  sus- 
picion. On  the  following  day  the  watch  stationed  at  the  gate 
carried  the  foreign  post-bags,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  to  the 
magistracy,  when  letters  were  found  from  Anastro  to  Venero, 
which  made  the  afeir  quite  plain.f  After  they  had  been 
thoroughly  studied,  they  were  shown  to  Venero,  who,  seeing 


o  Letter  of  P.  van  Reigersberg,  M^brch  19, 1582 ;  a|)ud  Van  Wjm  op  Wagenaer, 
7,  iiL  112.    Letter  of  Herle,  before  cited, 
f  Korte  Yerhaal    Bor,  zvil  313.    Hoofd,  xix.  805.    Meteren,  xl  194. 
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himself  thus  completely  rained^  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  a  full  confession. 

It  appeared  that  the  crime  was  purely  a  commercial  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  Anastro.  That  merchant,  being  cm  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  had  entered  with  Philip  into  a  mntoal 
contract,  which  the  Eling  had  signed  with  his  hand  and  sealed 
with  his  seal,  and  accordiog  to  which  Anastro,  within  a  certain 
period,  was  to  take  the  life  of  William  of  Orange,  and  for  so 
doing  was  to  receive  eighty  thousand  ducats,  and  the  cross  of 
Santiago.^  To  be  a  knight  companion  of  Spain's  proudest 
order  of  chivalry  was  the  guerdon,  over  and  above  the  eighty 
thousand  pieces  of  silver,  which  Spain's  monarch  promised  the 
murderer,  if  he  should  succeed.  As  for  Anastro  himself,  he 
was  too  frugal  and  too  waiy  to  risk  his  own  life,  or  to  lose 
much  of  the  premium.  With  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  he  painted  to  his  faithfdl  cashier  the  picture  which  hk 
master  would  present,  when  men  should  point  at  him  and 
say,  "  Behold  yon  bankrupt !"  protesting,  therefore,  that  he 
would  murder  Orange  and  secure  the  reward,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Saying  this,  he  again  shed  many  tears.  Yenero^ 
seeing  his  master  thus  disconsolate,  wept  bitterly  likewise,  and 
begged  him  not  to  risk  his  own  precious  life.|  After  this  pathetic 
commingling  of  their  grief,  the  merchant  and  his  book-keeper 
became  more  composed,  and  it  was  at  last  concerted  between 
them  that  John  Jaureguy  should  be  entrusted  with  the  job. 
Anastro  had  intended — as  he  said  in  a  letter  afterwards  inter- 
cepted— ^^  to  accomplish  the  deed  with  his  own  hand ;  bat,  as 
GUxl  had  probably  reserved  him  for  other  things,  and  particu- 
larly to  be  of  service  to  his  very  affectionate  friends,  he  had 
thought  b^t  to  entrust  the  execution  of  the  design  to  his 
servant.''§    The  price  paid  'by  the  master  to  the  man,  for  the 


*  Eorte  YerhaaL    Bor,  zvii  313.    Hoofil,  six.  802.    Metereo,  xL  194^ 

f  "  Mirad  aquel  hombre  que  ha  h'ecbo  bancarote,**  etc. — Confession  of  Yeneto 
in  Bre£  Recueil. 

t  "Todo  lo  de2da  llorando  e  yo  yiendole  tan  deeconsolado  lloraya  mncfaa^— 
Ibid. 

§  "^— —  Dodi  het  mag  wesen  dat God  m\j  nooh  heeft  willen  bewaren  om  dienat 
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work,  seems  to  have  been  but  two  thousand  eight  handled 
and  seventy-seven  crowns.  The  cowardly  and  crafty  principal 
escaped.  He  had  gone  post  haste  to  Dunkirk,  pretending 
that  the  sudden  death  of  his  agent  in  Calais  required  his  imme- 
diate presence  in  that  city.  Governor  Sweveseel,  of  Dunkirk, 
sent  an  orderly  to  get  a  passport  for  him  from  La  Motte,  com- 
manding at  Gravelingen.  Anastro  being  on  tenter-hooks,  lest 
the  news  should  arrive  that  the  projected  murder  had  been 
consummated  before  he  had  crossed  the  border,  testified  extra- 
vagant joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  passport,  and  gave  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  it  thirty  pistoles.  Such  conduct  natu- 
rally excited  a  vague  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  governor, 
but  the  merchant's  character  was  good,  and  he  had  brought 
pressing  letters  fix)m  Admiral  Treslong.  Bweveseel  did  not 
dare  to  arrest  him  without  cause,  and  he  neither  knew  that  any 
crime  had  been  committed,  nor  that  the  man  before  him  was 
the  criminal  Two  hours  after  the  traveller's  departure,  the 
news  arrived  of  the  deed,  together  with  orders  to  arrest 
Anastro,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  merchant  had  found  reftige 
within  the  lines  of  Parma.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  lay  in  a  most  critical  condition. 
Believing  that  his  end  was  fast  approaching,  he  dictated 
letters  to  the  states-general,  entreating  them  to  continue  in 
their  obedience  to  the  Duke,  than  whom  he  afiSrmed  that  he 
faiew  no  better  prince  for  the  government  of  the  provinces. 
These  letters  were  despatched  by  Saint  Aldegonde  to  the 
assembly,  fiom  which  body  a  deputation,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  Orange,  was  sent  to  Anjou,  with  expressions  of 
condolence  and  fidelity.f 


en  Tnuidschap  te  mogen  doen  mijn  geaffectioneerde  yrienden,  gelljk  ikdie  hebbe 
op  mktnre  lifsie," — Letter  of  Anaatro  to  the  "reiy  magnificent  Lord,  Martin 
Drogne»  Sea-captain  in  Fhishing,'*  dated  March  28,  1682,  in  Bor,  zviL  316. 
It  must  hare  been  disagreeable  to  the  very  magnificent  Drogue— and  to 
Admiral  Treslong,  who  received  a  letter  of  similar  purport  horn  Anastro — to 
find  themselyes  inscribed  on  the  list  of  <'his  affectionate  friends"  by  this  con- 
summate Tillain. 

*  Bor,  xvii.  314.    Hoofd,  ziz.  803,  804.  f  Korte . Yerhaal 

VOL.  m.  36 
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On  Wednesday  a  solemn  fast  was  held^  according  to  pro- 
clamation^ in  Antwerp,  all  work  and  all  amusements  being 
prohibited,  and  special  prayers  commanded  in  aU  the  churches 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince.  "Never,  within  men's 
memory,''  says  an  account  pubUshed  at  the  moment,  in  Ant- 
werp, '^  had  such  crowds  been  seen  in  the  churches,  nor  so 
many  tears  been  shed."* 

The  process  against  Yenero  and  Zimmermann  was  rapidly 
carried  through,  for  both  had  made  a  full  confession  of  their 
share  in  the  crime.  The  Prince  had  enjoined  from  his  sick 
bed,  however,  that  the  case  should  be  conducted  with  strict 
regard  to  justice,  and,  when  the  execution  could  no  longer  be 
deferred,  he  had  sent  a  written  request,  hy  the  hands  of  Saint 
Aldegonde,  that  they  should  be  put  to  death  in  the  least 
painful  manner.  The  request  was  complied  with,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  criminals,  had  it  not  been  made, 
would  have  expiated  their  offence  by  the  most  lingering 
tortures.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  the  man  who  was  to 
have  been  their  victim,  they  were  strangled,  before  being 
quartered,  upon  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  market-place,  opposite 
the  Town  House.  This  execution  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  28th  of  MarcKf 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  was  thought  to  be  mending,  and 
thanksgivings  began  to  be  mingled  with  the  prayers  offered 
almost  every  hour  in  the  churches  ;  but  for  eighteen  days  h& 
lay  in  a  most  precarious  state.  His  wife  hardly  left  his  bed- 
side, and  his  sister,  Catharine  Countess  of  Schwartzburg,  was 


♦  Korte  VerhaaL 

f  Bor,  xvlL  314. — ^The  following  is  the  text  of  this  most  interesting  letter: — 
« Monsiear  de  Saint  Aldegonde :  j'aj  entenda  que  I'on  doibt  domain  faire  jus- 
tice de  deux  prisonniers,  estans  complices  de  celuj  qui  m'a  tir6  le  coup,  De 
ma  part,  je  leur  pardonne  tres  volontiers  de  ce  qu'ils  me  peavent  ayoir  oflbns^ 
et  s^ils  ont  pent  etre  merits  un  chastoj  et  rigoureux,  je  toos  prie  Tonloir  tenir 
la  main  devers  Mess'*  da  Magistrat  qu'ils  ne  les  Yenillent  &ire  sooffHr  grand 
toorment  et  se  contenter,  s'ils  Tent  merits  d'une  courte  mort  Yotre  blen  'bap. 
amy  4  vous  fiiire  service,  Gnillaume  de  Nassau." — Bref  Recneil  de  TAasassinat 
oommis  en  la  persoime  da  tres  illastre  Prince  d'Orange  (Anvets.  Chr.  PUmtin. 
1682X 
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indefatigable  in  her  attentions.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  visited 
him  daily^  and  expressed  the  most  filial  anxiety  for  his 
recovery,  but  the  hopes,  which  had  been  gradually  growing 
stronger,  were  on  the  5th  of  April  exchanged  for  the  deepest 
apprehensions.  Upon  that  day  the  cicatrix  by  which  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  neck  had  been  prevented,  almost  from 
the  first  infliction  of  the  wound,  fell  off  The  veins  poured 
forth  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  check 
the  hiemorrhage,  and  all  hope  appeared  to  vanish.  The  Prince 
resigned  himself  to  his  &te,  and  bade  his  children  ^^good 
night  for  ever,"  saying  calmly,  "it  is  now  aU  over  with 
me/'» 

It  was  difficult,  without  suffocating  the  patient,  to  fasten  a 
bandage  tightly  enough  to  staunch  the  wound,  but  Leonardo 
Botalli,  of  Asti,  body  physician  of  Anjou,  was  nevertheless 
fortunate  enough  to  devise  a  simple  mechanical  expedient, 
which  proved  successAiL  By  his  advice,  a  succession  of 
attendants,  relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  prevented  the 
flow  of  blood  by  keeping  the  orifice  of  the  wound  slightly  but 
firmly  compressed  with  the  thumb.  After  a  period  of  anxious 
expectation,  the  wound  again  closed,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Prince  was  convalescent.  On  the  2nd  of  May  he 
went  to  offer  thanksgiving  in  the  Great  Cathedral,  amid  the 
joyful  sobs  of  a  vast  and  most  earnest  throng.f 

The  Prince  was  saved,  but  unhappily  the  murderer  had  yet 
found  an  illustrious  victim.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  Charlotte 
de  Bourbon— the  devoted  wife  who  for  seven  years  had  so 
fidthfully  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows — ^lay  already  on  her 
death-bed.    Exhausted  by  anxiety,  long  watching,  and  the 


♦  Bor,  xvii.  314.  Korte  VerhaaL  Bor,  xvil  316.  Hoofii,  xix  806. 
Meteran,  xL  194.  Letter  of  Mary  of  Orange  to  Coant  John,  Arohiyes  et 
Coiresp.,  Tiii  88. 

f  Hoofd,  xix.  806,  ascribes  the  superintendence  of  the  core  to  Botalli  (as 
stated  in  the  text).  Bor  and  Meteren,  however,  only  mention  the  name  of 
Joseph  Michael!,  of  Lucca.  Bor  does  not  speak  at  all  of  the  singular  expedient 
employed  to  stop  the  efltision  of  blood;  Ho<^  Metereo,  and  others^  allude 
to  it 
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alternations  of  hope  and  fear  during  the  first  eighteen  days, 
she  had  been  prostrated  by  despair  at  the  renewed  h^moirhage. 
A  violent  fever  seized  her,  under  which  she  sank  on.  the  5thof 
May,  three  days  after  the  solemn  thanksgiving  for  her 
husband's  recovery.*  The  Prince,  who  loved  her  tend^ly, 
was  in  great  danger  of  relapse  upon  the  sad  event^  which, 
although  not  sudden,  had  not  been  anticipated.  She  was  laid 
in  her  grave  on  the  9th  of  May,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
whole  country,t  for  her  virtues  were  universally  known  and 
cherished.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence,  accomplish- 
ment, and  gentleness  of  disposition,  whose  only  offence  had  been 
to  break,  by  her  marriage,  the  Church  vows  to  which  she  had 
been  forced  in  her  childhood,  but  which  had  been  pronounced 
illegal  by  competent  authority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  For 
this,  and  for  the  contrast  which  her  virtues  afforded  to  the  vio^ 
of  her  predecessor,  she  was  the  mark  of  calumny  and  insult. 
These  attacks,  however,  had  cast  no  shadow  upon  the  sereni^ 
of  her  married  life,  and  so  long  as  she  lived  she  was  the  trasted 
companion  and  consoler  of  her  husband.  "  His  Highness/' 
wrote  Count  John  in  1580,  ^^  is  in  excellent  health,  and,  in 
spite  of  adversity,  incredible  labor,  perplexity,  and  dangers,  is 
in  such  good  spirits  that  it  makes  me  happy  to  witness  it. 
No  doubt  a  chief  reason  is  the  consolation  he  derives  from  the 
pious  and  highly-intelligent  wife  whom  the  Lord  has  given 
him — a  woman  who  ever  conforms  to  his  wishes,  and  is  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  him."  J 

The  Princess  left  six  daughters — ^Louisa,  Juliana,  Elizabeth, 
Catharina  Belgica,  Flandrina,  Charlotta  Brabantica,  and 
Emilia  Secunda.§ 

Parma  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  attempt  finom  the 
mouth  of  Anastro  himself,  who  assured  him  that  the  deed  had 
been  entirely  successful,   and  claimed  the  promised  reward 

•  Hoofd,  Meteren,  Bor,  ubi  wxp. 

f  "With  a  Btatelj  prooession  of  two  thousand  mourning  mantlee^**  sajraSoofil, 
Xix.801 
X  Apologie  d'Orange.    ArchiyeSj  eta,  vii.  333. 
§  Bor,  xnl  316.    Meteren,  xi.  196. 
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Alexander,  in  consequence,  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
authorities  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and  other  cities, 
calling  upon  them,  now  that  they  had  been  relieved  of  their 
tyrant  and  their  betrayer,  to  return  again  to  the  path  of  their 
duty  and  to  the  ever  open  arms  of  their  lawful  monarch.* 
These  letters  were  premature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  states 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  remained  in  permanent  session, 
awaiting  with  extreme  anxiety  the  result  of  the  Prince's 
woimd.  "  With  the  death  of  his  Excellency,  if  God  should 
please  to  take  him  to  himself,"  said  the  magistracy  of  Leyden, 
"in  the  death  of  the  Prince  we  all  foresee  our  own  death." 
It  was,  in  truth,  an  anxious  moment,  and  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  consequent  on  his  recovery  was  proportionately  in- 
tense.f 

In  consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  this  event,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Prince  to  decline  accepting  the 
countship  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  which  he  had  refused  abso- 
lutely two  years  before,  and  which  he  had  again  rejected, 
except  for  a  limited  period,  in  the  year  1581.  J  It  was  well 
understood,  as  appears  by  the  treaty  with  Anjou,  and  after- 
wards formally  arranged,  "that  the  Duke  was  never  to  claim 
sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Zealand,"§  and  the  offer  of  the 
sovereign  countship  of  Holland  was  again  made  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  most  urgent  terms.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
he  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  on  the  5th  of  July,  1581, 
only  for  the  term  of  the  war.  In  a  letter,  dated  Bruges, 
14th  of  August,  1582,  he  accepted  the  dignity  without  limita- 
tion.y  This  offer  and  acceptance,  however,  constituted  but 
the  preliminaries,  for  it  was  further  necessary  that  the  letters  of 
'^  Benversal"  should  be  drawn  up,  that  they  should  be  formally 


*  Bor  (zriL  314^  815)  gires  the  letters.    Heteren,  zL  196. 

f  Bor,  xvii.  316.    Zluit,  i.  292. 

t  Ibid.,  i  262 ;  201,  sqq.  g  Ibid.,  i  246,  247.    Bor,  zr.  182,  183. 

I  Ibid.,  X7.  183,  184,  185. — Compare  Klait,  i  213,  214.  The  deedsof  offer  and 
of  acceptance  were  dated  July  5th,  1681.  The  oaths  were  exchanged  between 
the  eetatee  and  the  Prince,  July  24th,  two  days  before  the  act  of  abjuration.  The 
letter  of  Angust  14th,  1682,  is  given  in  Bor,  xy.  186,  187. 
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deliveredy  and  that  a  new  constitution  should  be  laid  down, 
and  confinned  by  mutual  oaths.  After  these  steps  had  been 
taken,  the  ceremonious  inauguration  or  rendering  of  homage 
was  to  be  celebrated. 

All  these  measures  were  duly  arranged,  except  the  last.  The 
instaUation  of  the  new  Count  of  Holland  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  and  the  northern  provinces  remained  a  Bepublic,  not 
only  in  fact  but  in  name.^ 

In  political  matters,  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution  was 
the  "  Great  Privilege"  of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  Magna  Charts 
of  the  country.     That  memorable  monument  in  the  histoiy 


^  Ab  the  measures  therefore  were,  after  all,  inchoate,  a  brief  indication  of 
these  dates  and  objects  will  soffloe  to  show  the  relatiye  position  of  the  Prinoe 
and  the  people  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  act  of  aooeptanoe  bj  WHUam  the 
SUent  of  the  proffered  sovereignty,  was  dated  August  13,  1582.— (BoTj-xy.  186; 
187.)  The  letters  patent,  or  the  Renversal,  as  they  were  tedmicallj  called,  were 
drawn  up  and  signed  and  sealed  bj  the  "  three  eldest  nobles.** — (Bor,  xr.  187. 
Eluit,  i  311,  312.)  They  were  then  sent  to  all  the  cities,  and  received  thair 
twenty-five  separate  seals  at  diffierent  dates. — (Eluit,  L  811,  312,  and  ^iagen, 
461-463.)  The  original  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Prince,  and  still  exista^ 
with  its  twenty-eight  seals,  among  the  Archives  of  the  now  royal  fimily  of 
Orange  Nassau.— (Kluit,  L  316.)  On  the  6th  oi  May,  1583,  the  States  of 
Holland  addressed  a  remarkable  drcular  (Bor,  xv.  187-190),  who  states  that  it 
was  addressed  only  to  the  States  of  Utrecht,  while  Eluit  (I  322)  shows  tbat  St 
was  a  general  drcular  to  the  States  of  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Ovecyssel,  Bzmbaut, 
Flanders,  Gelderland,  and  to  the  States-general  also,  giving  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  liie  and  services  of  William  the  Silent,  together  with  the  weighty  reaacm 
which  had  induced  them  to  urge  the  ancient  Countahip  of  Holland  upon  his 
acceptance.  This  step  they  declared  themselves  to  have  taken,  "after  frequent 
communication  with  our  cities,  and  each  of  them;  after  ripe  deliberation  and 
oouncil ;  after  having  heard  the  advice  of  the  coUeges  and  oommunitks  of  the 
cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  magistracies  and  senates,  and  of  all  other  peraoos 
•^om  it  behoved  to  consult,  and  whose  counsel  in  matters  of  conaequeoce  is 
usually  asked."— (See  the  Com'mentaiy  of  Kluit,  I  322-326.)  They  moreover 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  measure  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  their 
sister  provinces  and  with  the  especial  oo-operation  of  those  estates  with  wludi 
they  were  accustomed  to  act  On  the  16th  ot  November,  1683,  the  Deputies 
of  2Sealand  and  Utrecht,  thxis  especially  alluded  to,  formally  declared  their  in- 
tention to  remain  in  their  ancient  friendship  and  union  with  Holland,  ^  under 
one  sovereignty  and  government** — (Kluit,  i.  829,  330.)  An  aot  to  this  effect 
was  drawn  up,  to  be  referred  for  ratification  to  their  prindpals  at  the  next 
assembly. — It  had,  however,  not  been  ratified  when  the  proceedings  were  for 
ever  terminated  Ij  the  Princess  deaths— (Kluit^  330,  351,  352,  353.    Bor,  xr* 
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of  the  Netherlands  and  of  municipal  progress  had  been  over- 
thrown by  Mary's  son^  with  the  forced  acquiescence  of  the 
states,  and  it  was  therefore  stipulated  by  the  new  article,  that 
even  such  laws  and  privileges  as  had  Mien  into  disuse  ^ould 
be  revived.  It  was  furthermore  provided  that  the  little  state 
should  be  a  firee  Countship,  and  should  thus  silently  sever  its 
connexion  with  the  Empire.^ 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Prince,  as  hereditary 
chief  of  the  little  commonwealth,  his  actual  power  was  rather 
diminished  than  increased  by  his  new  dignity.  What  was 
his  position  at  the  moment  ?  He  was  sovereign  during  the 
vHXTy  on  the  general  basis  of  the  authority  originally  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  King's  commission  of '^stadholder.  In  1581, 
his  Majesty  had  been  abjured  and  the  stculholder  had  become 
sovereign.  ^  He  held  in  his  hands  the  supreme  power,  legisla" 
five,  judicial^  executive.  The  Counts  of  Holland — and  Philip 
as  their  successor — ^were  the  great  fountains  of  that  triple 
stream.  Concessions  and  exceptions  had  become  so  extensive, 
no  doubt,  that  the  provincial  charters  constituted  a  vast  body 
of  "liberties"  by  which  the  whole  country  was  reasonably 
weU  supplied.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  power  not  expressly 
granted  away  remained  in  the  breast  of  the  Count.t  If  am- 
bition, then,  had  been  William's  ruling  principle,  he  had 
exchanged  substance  for  shadow,  fi)r  the  new  state  now  con- 
stituted was  a  free  commonwealth — a  republic  in  all  but 
name. 

By  the  new  constitution  he  ceased  to  be  the  source  of 


186.)  Holland  accepted  this  fonnalitj  as  sofftoient,  and  the  act  of  Benyenal 
was  aceordinglj  delivered  on  the  Tth  of  December,  1588. — (Kluit,  i.  330.)  On 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  forty-nine  articles  (they  are  given  in  ilill  by  Bor,  xv. 
191-194),  containing  as  sensible  a  plan  for  a  free  Commonwealth  as  had  ever 
been  drawn  up  previously  to  that  day  in  Christendom,  were  agreed  npon  by  the 
Prince  and  the  estates,  as  the  Amdamental  conditions  under  which  he  shoold  be 
invested  with  the  Coontship.  The  Prince,  however,  accepted  the  dignity  and  the 
articles,  only  npon  the  farther  condition  that  the  whole  proceeding  should  be 
once  more  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  senates  of  the  cities.— (Xluit,  i  835. — 
Compare  Bor,  iiL  xv.  194*>). 

«  Eluit)  I  346,  347.    See  Introduction  to  this  work.    Article  5.    Eluit,  i  837, 
Bote  63.  f  Kluit)  L  11-16  and  346,  sqq. 
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governmental  life,  or  to  derive  his  own  authority  from  above  by 
right  divine.  The  sacred  oil  which  had  flowed  from  Charies 
the  Simple's  beard  was  dried  up.  Orange's  sovereignty  was 
from  the  estates,  as  legal  representatives  of  the  people,  and, 
instead  of  exercising  all  the  powers  not  otherwise  granted 
away,  he  was  content  with  those  especially  conferred  upon  him. 
He  could  neither  declare  war  nor  conclude  peace  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  representative  body.  The  appointing  power 
was  scrupulously  limited.  Judges,  magistrates,  governors, 
sheriffs,  provincial  and  municipal  officers,  were  to  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  local  authorities  or  by  the  estates,  on  the  triple 
principle.  From  these  triple  nominations  he  had  only  the  right 
of  selection  by  advice  and  consent  of  his  coundL  He  was  ex- 
pressly enjoined  to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  to  every  man's 
door,  without  any  distinction  of  persons,  to  submit  himself  to 
its  behests,  to  watch  against  all  impediments  to  the  even  flow 
of  justice,  to  prevent  false  imprisonments,  and  to  secure  trials 
for  eveiy  accused  person  by  the  local  tribunals.  This  was 
certainly  little  in  accordance  with  the  arbitrary  practice  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 

With  respect  to  the  great  principle  of  taxation,  stricter 
bonds  even  were  provided  than  those  which  already  existed. 
Not  only  the  right  of  taxation  remained  with  the  states,  but 
the  Count  was  to  see  that,  except  for  war  purposes,  every  im- 
post was  levied  by  a  unanimous  vote.  He  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  tamper  with  the  currency.  As  executive  head,  save 
in  his  capacity  as  Commander-in-chief  by  land  or  sea,  the  new 
sovereign  was,  in  short,  strictly  limited  by  self-imposed  laws. 
It  had  rested  with  him  to  dictate  or  to  accept  a  constitution. 
He  had  in  his  memorable  letter  of  August,  1582,  firom  Bruges, 
laid  down  generally  the  articles  prepared  at  Plessis  and 
Bourdeaux,  for  Anjou — together  with  all  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Joyous  Entry  of  Brabant — as  the  outlines  of  the 
constitution  for  the  little  commonwealth  then  forming  in  the 
north.  To  these  provisions  he  was  willing  to  add  any  others 
which,  after  ripe  deliberation,  might  be  thought  ben^ial  to 
the  country. 
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Thus  limited  were  his  executive  functions.  As  to  his  judi- 
cial authority  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Count  of  Holland 
was  now  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  but  the  judges  were  to  ad- 
minister them.  He  held  the  sword  of  justice  to  protect  and 
to  execute,  while  the  scales  were  left  in  the  hands  which  had 
learned  to  weigh  and  to  measure. 

As  to  the  Count's  legislative  authority,  it  had  become  co- 
ordinate with,  if  not  subordinate  to,  that  of  the  representative 
body.  He  was  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
right  of  the  separate  or  the  general  states  to  assemble  as  often 
as  they  should  think  proper ;  and  he  was  also  forbidden  to 
summon  them  outside  their  own  territory.*  This  was  one 
immense  step  in  the  progress  of  representative  Uberty,  and  the 
next  was  equally  important.  It  was  now  formally  stipulated 
that  the  estates  were  to  deliberate  upon  all  measures  which 
"  concerned  justice  and  poUty,"  and  that  no  change  was  to  be 
made — ^that  is  to  say,  no  new  law  was  to  pass — without  their 
consent  as  well  as  that  of  the  council.t  Thus,  the  principle 
was  established  of  two  legislative  chambers,  with  the  right, 
but  not  the  exclusive  right,  of  initiation  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  sixteenth  century  one  would  hardly  look  for 
broader  views  of  civil  liberty  and  representative  government. 
The  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth  was  thus  securely 
laid,  which  had  William  lived,  would  have  been  a  represen- 
tative monarchy,  but  which  his  death  converted  into  a  federal 
republic.  It  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  imity  to  give  a 
connected  outline  of  these  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Orange.  The  formal  inauguration  only  re- 
mained, and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  was  for  ever  interrupted. 


♦  Kluit,  i  347.  f  Article  20.— Compare  Kluit,  I  848. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FRENCH   FUEY  AND  ITS  BESULTS. 

Parma  reoals  the  fbreign  troops — Siege  of  Oadenarde— Ooolnees  <^  Alexander 
— Capture  of  the  city  and  of  Ninove — Inaaguratioii  of  Aigou  at  Ghent- 
Attempt  upon  his  life  and  that  of  Orange— Lamoral  Egmonf  s  implication 
in  the  plot — ^Parma^s  nnsacoessftil  attack  upon  Ghent — Secret  i^ans  of 
AjQjou — ^Dunkiric,  Ostend,  and  other  towns  surprised  bj  his  adherents— 
Failure  at  Bruges — Suspicions  at  Antwerp— Duplicity  of  Anjoo— The 
"French  Fury" — Details  of  that  transaction — Discomfiture  and  disgrMe of 
the  r^e — ^His  subsequent  eflfrontery — ^His  letters  to  the  magistrcKy  of 
Antwerp,  to  the  Estates,  and  to  Orange— Eztensiye  correspondeoce  between 
Ai^ou  and  the  French  Court  with  Orange  and  the  Estates — ^Diffloolt  positioQ 
of  the  Prince — ^His  policy — Bemaxkable  letter  to  the  Statee-general— Ptt)- 
visional  arrangement  with  Ai^'ou — ^Marriage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
— ^Marriage  of  Orange  with  Louisa  de  Coligny — Movements  in  Holland, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  other  provinces,  to  induce  the  Prince  to  accept 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country — ^His  steady  reflisal — Treason  of  Tan 
den  Beig  in  Gueldres— Intrigues  of  Prince  Chimay  and  Imlnze  in  flanden 
— Counter  efforts  of  Orange  and  the  patriot  par^— Fate  of  Imbue— Beooor 
dilation  of  Bruges— Death  of  Ai^ou. 

During  the  course  of  tlie  year  1582^  the  military  operatioiis 
on  both  sides  had  been  languid  and  desultory,  the  Prince  of 
Panna,  not  having  a  large  force  at  his  command,  being  com- 
paratively inactive.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  the  imited  states  and  Anjou,  Parma  had 
persuaded  the  Walloon  provinces  that  it  had  now  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  permit  the  entrance  of  firesh 
Italian  and  Spanish  troops.^  This,  then,  was  the  end  of  the 
fiunous  provision  against    foreign   soldiery  in  the  Wallocmi 


*  Bor,  xviL  820,  321. 
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treaty  of  reconciliation.  The  Abbot  of  Saint  Yaast  was  im- 
mediately despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain,  and  the 
troops,  by  midsmnmer,  had  already  began  to  ponr  into  the 
Netherlands.* 

In  the  meantime,  Famese,  while  awaiting  these  rein- 
forcements, had  not  been  idle,  but  had  been  quietly  picking 
up  several  important  cities.  Early  in  the  spring  he  had 
laid  siege  to  Oudenarde,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
upon  the  Scheld,  and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  his 
mother,  Margaret  van  Geest.f  The  burghers  were  obstinate  ; 
the  defence  was  protracted  ;  the  sorties  were  bold  ;  the  skir- 
mishes frequent  and  sanguinary.  Alexander  commanded 
personally  in  the  trenches,  encouraging  his  men  by  his  ex- 
ample, and  often  working  with  the  mattock,  or  handling  a 
spear  in  the  assault,  like  a  private  pioneer  or  soldier.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  siege,  he  scarcely  ever  left  the  scene  of 
operation,  and  he  took  his  meals  near  the  outer  defences,  that 
he  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  superintending  the  labors  of 
his  troops.  One  day  his  dinner  was  laid  for  himself  and  staff 
in  the  open  air,  close  to  the  entrenchment.  J  He  was  himself 
engaged  in  planting  a  battery  against  a  weak  point  in  the 
dty  wall,  and  would  on  no  account  withdraw  for  an  instant. 
The  tablecloth  was  stretched  over  a  number  of  drum-heads, 
placed  close  together,  and  several  nobles  of  distinction — ^Arem- 
beig,  Montigny,  Bichebou)^,  La  Motte,  and  others,  were  his 
guests  at  dinner.  Hardly  had  the  repast  commenced,  when  a 
ball  came  flying  over  the  table,  taking  off  the  head  of  a  young 
Walloon  officer  who  was  sitting  near  Parma,  and  who  was 
earnestly  requesting  a  foremost  place  in  the  morrow's  assault. 
A  portion  of  his  skull  struck  out  the  eye  of  another  gentleman 
present.    A  second  ball  from  the  town  fortifications,  equally 


♦  Bor,  xviL  820,  321. — Compare  Reconc  Prov.  WalL,  t  v.,  MS. 

t  Bor,  Tii.  322.  Strada,  2,  iv.  225-234.  Meteren,  ad.  196.  The  city  is  in 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheld,  in  the  oountrj  of  the  ancient  Neryii,  from  which  valiant 
tribe,  according  to  Meteren,  it  derived  its  name,  Onde-narde^  Oude  Naarden,  old 
NerviL— xL  196»». 

i  Bor,  ubi  sap.    Strada,  2,  iv.  225-234. 
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well  directed,  destroyed  two  more  of  the  guests  as  they  sat  at 
the  banquet — one  a  German  captain,  the  other  the  Judge- 
Advocate-GteneraL  The  blood  and  brams  of  these  unfortunate 
individuals  were  strewn  over  the  festive  board,  and  the  others 
aU  started  to  their  feet,  having  little  appetite  left  for  their  din- 
ner. Alexander  alone  remained  in  his  seat,  manifesting  no 
discomposure.  Quietly  ordering  the  attendants  to  remove  the 
dead  bodies,  and  to  bring  a  clean  tablecloth,*  he  insisted  that 
his  guests  should  resume  their  places  at  the  banquet  which 
had  been  interrupted  in  such  ghastly  fashion.  He  stated  with 
very  determined  aspect  that  he  could  not  allow  the  heretic 
burghers  of  Oudenarde  the  triumph  of  frightening  him  from 
his  dinner,  or  from  the  post  of  danger.  The  other  gentlemen 
could,  of  course,  do  no  less  than  imitate  the  impassibility  of 
their  chief,  and  the  repast  was  accordingly  concluded  without 
further  interruption.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  city,  close 
pressed  by  so  determined  a  commander,  accepted  terms,  which 
were  more  favorable  by  reason  of  the  respect  which  Alexander 
chose  to  render  to  his  mother's  birthplace.  The  pillage  was 
commuted  for  thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
the  place  was  surrendered  to  Parma  almost  xmder  the  very 
eyes  of  Anjou,  who  was  making  a  demonstration  of  relieving 
the  siege.f 

Ninove,  a  citadel  then  belonging  to  the  Egmont  family, 
was  next  reduced.  Here,  too,  the  defence  was  more  obstinate 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  importance  of  the 
place,  and  as  the  autumn  advanced,  Parma's  troops  were  nearly 
starved  in  their  trenches,  from  the  insufficient  supplies  furnished 
them.  They  had  eaten  no  meat  but  horseflesh  for  weeks,  and 
even  that  was  gone.  The  cavaljy  horses  were  all  consumed,  and 
even  the  chargers  of  the  officers  were  not  respected.  An  aid- 
de-camp  of  Parma  fastened  his  steed  one  day  at  the  door  of 


*  "  -^—  BoluB  Alexander  neo  sedem  neo  rultum  mutavit jubet  anfiaTi 

illinc,  humariqae  cadavera,  alia  induci  in  menaam  linieOt  aUaa  dapeay — Strada, 
2,  V.  238. 

t  Strada,  2,  v.  232-234.— Compare  Bor,  xvil  322.    Hoofd,  xix.  812. 
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the  Prince's  tent,  whfle  he  entered  to  receive  his  commander's 
instructions.  When  he  came  out  again^  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, he  found  nothing  but  the  saddle  and  bridle  hanging 
where  he  had  fastened  the  horse.  Bemonstrance  was  useless, 
for  the  animal  had  aheady  been  cut  into  quarters,  and  the  only 
satisfis^tion  offered  to  the  aid-de-camp  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
steak.  The  famine  was  long  familiarly  known  as  the  ^^  Ninove 
starvation,"  but  notwithstanding  this  obstacle,  the  place  was 
eventually  surrendered.* 

An  attempt  upon  Lochum,  an  important  city  in  Glelderland, 
was  imsuccessful,  the  place  being  relieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou's  forces,  and  Parma's  troops  forced  to  abandon  the  siege. 
At  Steenwyk,  the  royal  arms  were  more  successftd.  Colonel 
Tassis,  conducted  by  a  treacherous  Frisian  peasant,  having 
surprised  the  city  which  had  so  long  and  so  manfully  sustained 
itself  against  Benneberg  during  the  preceding  winter.  With 
this  event  the  active  operations  imder  Parma  closed  for  the 
•year.  By  the  end  of  the  autumn,  however,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  numbering,  under  his  command,  full  sixty  thousand 
well-appointed  and  disciplined  troops,  including  the  large 
reinforcements  recently  despatched  from  Spain  and  Italy.f 
The  monthly  expense  of  this  army — ^half  of  which  was 
required  for  garrison  duty,  leaving  only  the  other  moiety  for 
field  operations — was  estimated  at  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  florins.  J  The  forces  imder  Anjou  and  the  united 
provinces  were  also  largely  increased,  so  that  the  marrow  of  the 
land  was  again  in  fair  way  of  being  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
its  defenders  and  its  foes.§ 

The  incidents  of  Anjou's  administration,  meantime,  during 
the  year  1582,  had  been  few  and  of  no  great  importance. 
After  the  pompous  and  elaborate  ^'  homage-making"  at  Ant- 
werp, he  had,  in  the  month  of  July,  been  formally  accepted,  by 


*  Strada^  2,  y.  242. 

f  56,550  infiuitiy  and  363t  oavalrj— total  60,087. — ^Ifeteren,  x£  198*. 

X  654,356  guldens.— n}id. 

§  Meteren,  zl  197.    Taaaifl,  yl  433.    Strada,  2,  y.  244,  245. 
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writing,  as  Duke  of  Guelders  and  Lord  of  Friesland.  In 
the  same  month  he  had  been  ceremoniously  inaugurated  at 
Bruges  as  Count  of  Flanders — an  occasion  upon  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  present.  In  that  ancient  and 
stately  city  there  had  been,  accordingly,  much  inarching 
about  under  triumphal  arches,  much  cannonading  and  haran- 
guing, much  symbol  work  of  suns  dispelling  fogs,  with  other 
cheerful  emblems,  much  decoration  of  ducal  shoulders  with 
velvet  robes  lined  with  weasel  skin,  much  blazing  of  tar- 
barrels  and  torches.^  In  the  midst  of  this  event,  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  lives  both  of  Orange  and  Anjou.  An 
Italian,  named  Basa,  and  a  Spaniard,  called  Salseda,  were 
detected  in  a  scheme  to  administer  poison  to  both  princes, 
and  when  arrested,  confessed  that  they  had  been  hired  by 
the  Prince  of  Parma  to  compass  this  double  assassinatioiL 
Basa  destroyed  himself  in  prison.  His  body  was,  however, 
gibbeted,  with  an  inscription  that  he  had  attempted,  at  ihe 
instigation  of  Parma,  to  take  the  lives  of  Orange  and  Anjon. 
Salseda,  less  fortunate,  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  executed  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  four  hoisee. 
Sad  to  relate,  Lamoral  Egmont,  younger  son  and  namesake 
of  the  great  general,  was  intimate  with  Salseda,  and  impli- 
cated in  this  base  design.f  His  mother,  on  her  death-bed^ 
had  especially  recommended  the  youth  to  the  kindly  c^e 
of  Orange.J  The  Prince  had  ever  recognized  the  chum, 
manifesting  uniform  tenderness  for  the  son  of  his  ill-starred 
friend ;  and  now  the  youthM  Lamoral — as  if  the  name  of 


*  Bor,  zyil  328,  329,  332.  Meteren,  zL  196.  A  rising  sun,  with  the  motto 
*'fi>Tet  et  discutit,'*  was  the  &Torite  device  of  Anjoa 

t  Bor,  xyil  331.  Hoofil,  zix.  814,  815.  Meteren,  zl  196.  Egmont  pre- 
tended to  be  studying  alchemy  with  Salseda. 

X  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sap.  See  a  letter  of  Oraage  to  Josse  Borhmt^ 
October  11,  1580,  requestin}]:  him  to  famish  young  Lamoral  with  needM  fbndsi, 
adding,  "  le  principal  point  pour  se  fidre  yaloir  au  chemin  de  la  yertii  poor 
auquel  continuer  au  bien  en  mieulz,  aj  donn^  ordre  qu^il  soit  gaid6  de  perBonnes 
i  ce  bien  propres  et  quaUflds."— Documents  Infidits,  par  Kervyn  de  YoDcaeribeike 
et  J.  Diegeriok,  il  158. 
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Egmont  liad  not  been  sufficiently  contaminated  by  the  elder 
brother's  treason  at  Brussels — ^had  become  the  comrade  of 
hired  conspirators  against  his  guardian's  Ufe.  The  affair  was 
hushed  up,  but  the  story  was  current  and  generally  believed 
that  Egmont  had  himself  undertaken  to  destroy  the  Prince  at 
his  own  table  by  means  of  poison  which  he  kept  concealed  in 
a  ring.  Saint  Aldegonde  was  to  have  been  taken  off  in  the 
same  way,  and  a  hollow  ring  filled  with  poison  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Egmonfs  lodgings.* 

The  young  noble  was  imprisoned  ;  his  guilt  was  fSw  fix)m 
doubtful ;  but  the  powerful  intercessions  of  Orange  himself, 
combined  with  Egmont's  near  relationship  to  the  French  Queen, 
saved  his  life,  and  he  was  permitted,  after  a  brief  captivity, 
to  take  his  departure  to  France.f 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  month  later,  was  received  with  equal 
pomp,  in  the  city  of  Ghent.  Here  the  ceremonies  were  inter- 
rupted in  another  manner.  The  Prince  of  Parma,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  regiments  of  Walloons,  making  an  attack  on  a  body  of 
troops  by  whidi  Anjou  had  been  escorted  into  Flandersf  The 
troops  retreated  in  good  order,  and  without  much  loss,  under 
the  walls  of  Ghent,  where  a  long  and  sharp  action  took  place, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Parma.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  were  on  the  city  walls  during  the 
whole  skirmish,  giving  orders  and  superintending  the  move- 
ments of  their  troops,  and  at  nightfall  Parma  was  forced  to 
retire,  leaving  a  large  number  of  dead  behind  him4 

The  15th  day  of  December,  in  this  year  was  celebrated — 
according  to  the  new  ordinance  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth — 
as  Christmas.§  It  was  the  occasion  of  more  than  usual  merry- 


*  "Wreede  Torkshe  wonderlijcko  verhaalingo  yan  dit  leste  verraet  teghen 
Ducks  Dangu  (gic)  en  tegen  den  edelen  P.  y.  Orangien,"  etc.,  etc. — ^Lejden,  1682. 
This  carious  pamphlet,  in  the  Duncan  o611ection,  consists  of  a  letter  from  Bruges 
of  2Sth  Julj,  and  another  fh>m  Antwerp,  of  2Yth  July,  1682. 

f  Louise  de  Yaudemont^  wife  of  Hemy  IIL,  was  daughter  of  the  great 
Count  Egmont's  sister.    She  was  consequentlj  first  cousin  to  young  LamoraL 

X  Bor,  ZYiL  334.    Strada,  2,  y.  240,  241.    Meteren,  xi.  197. 

§  Bor,  xviL  338.    Meteren,  zL  198,  sqq.    Hoofd,  zix.  827.    Strada,  2,  y.  246. 
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making  among  the  Oatholics  of  Antwerp,  who  had  procured, 
during  the  preceding  smnmer,  a  renewed  right  of  public  worship 
firom  Anjou  and  the  estates.  Many  nobles  of  high  rank  came 
from  France,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  new  Duke  of  Brabant. 
They  secretly  expressed  their  disgust,  however,  at  the  dose 
constitutional  bonds  in  which  they  found  their  own  future 
sovereign  imprisoned  by  the  provinces.  They  thought  it  fer 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  "  Son  of  France"  to  play  the 
secondary  part  of  titular  Duke  of  Brabant,  Count  of  Flandeis, 
Lord  of  Friesland,  and  the  like,  while  the  whole  power  of 
government  was  lodged  with  the  states.  They  whispered  that 
it  was  time  to  take  measures  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Netherlands  into  France,  and  they  persuaded  the  fSalse  and 
fickle  Anjou  that  there  would  never  be  any  hope  of  his  royal 
brother's  assistance,  except  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  Frenchmen  were  to  be  spent  to  increase 
the  power,  not  of  upstart  and  independent  provinces,  but  of 
the  French  crown.* 

They  struck  the  basest  chords  of  the  Duke's  base  nature  by 
awakening  his  jealousy  of  Orange.  His  whole  soul  vibrated  to 
the  appeal  He  already  hated  the  man  by  whose  superior 
intellect  he  was  overawed,  and  by  whose  pure  character  he  was 
shamed.  He  stoutly  but  secretly  swore  that  he  wordd  assert 
his  own  rights,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  shadow, 
a  statue,  a  zero,  a  Matthias.t  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
neither  in  his  own  judgment  nor  in  that  of  his  mtgnonSy  were 
the  constitutional  articles  which  he  had  recently  sworn  to  sup- 
port, or  the  solemn  treaty  which  he  had  signed  and  sealed  at 
Bordeaux,  to  furnish  any  obstacles  to  his  seizure  of  unlimited 
power,  whenever  the  design  could  be  cleverly  accomplished 
He  rested  not,  day  or  night,  in  the  elaboration  of  his  plan. 

Early  in  January,  1588,  he  sent  one  night  for  several  of  his 


*  Bor,  xyii.  889,  sqq.     Strada^  2,  y.  246,  8qq.    Meteren,  zl  199,  800.    Boofll, 
xix.  83t,  838. 
t  Bor,  zviL  839.    Hoofd,  ziz.  83*7.    Strada»  2,  v.  U*l, 
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intimate  associates^  to  consult  with  him  after  he  had  retired 
to  bed.  He  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the  states,  of  the 
importunity  of  the  council  which  ikej  had  forced  upon  him,  of 
the  insu£Scient  sums  which  they  furnished  both  for  him  and 
his  troops,  of  the  daily  insults  oflfered  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
He  protested  that  he  should  consider  himself  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom,  should  he  longer  consent  to  occupy 
his  present  ignoble  position.  But  two  ways  were  open  to 
him,  he  observed ;  either  to  retire  altogether  from  the  Nether- 
lands, or  to  maintain  his  authority  with  the  strong  hand,  as 
became  a  prince.  The  first  course  would  cover  him  with  dis- 
grace. It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  other. 
He  then  unfolded  his  plan  to  his  confidential  friends.  La 
Fougfere,  De  Fazy,  Valette,  the  sons  of  Mar&;hal  Biron,  and 
others.  Upon  the  same  day,  if  possible,  he  was  determined  to 
take  possession,  with  his  own  troops,  of  the  principal  cities  in 
Flanders.  Dimkirk,  Dixmuyde,  Denremonde,  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Vilvoorde,  Alost,  and  other  important  places,  were  to  be  simul- 
taneously invaded,  under  pretext  of  quieting  tumults  artfully 
created  and  encouraged  between  the  burghers  and  the  garri- 
sons, while  Antwerp  was  reserved  for  his  own  especial  entier- 
prise.  That  important  capital  he  would  carry  by  surprise  at 
the  same  moment  in  which  the  other  cities  were  to  be  secured 
by  his  lieutenants.^ 

The  plot  was  pronounced  an  excellent  one  by  the  friends 
around  his  bed — all  of  them  eager  for  Catholic  supremacy,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  right  divine  on  the  part  of  France  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  for  their  share  in  the  sacking  of  so  many 
wealthy  cities  at  once.  These  worthless  mignons  applauded 
their  weak  master  to  the  echo  ;  whereupon  the  Duke  leaped 
frx)m  his  bed,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor  in  his  night-gown, 
raised  his  eyes  and  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  and  piously 
invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  project  which 


*  Bor,  XYiL  339,  840.    Hoteron,  xL  200,  201.    Hoofii,  xix.  83*7,  888.    Stracta» 
3,  Y.  248,  249. 
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he  had  thus  announced.^  He  added  the  Bolenm  asBUianee 
that,  if  favored  with  success  in  his  undertakings  he  would 
abstain  in  future  from  all  unchastity,  and  forego  the  iiregolar 
habits  by  which  his  youth  had  been  stained.  Having  thus 
bribed  the  Deity,  and  received  the  encouragement  of  his 
flatterers,  the  Duke  got  into  bed  again.  His  next  care  was  to 
remove  the  Seigneur  du  Plessis,  whom  he  had  observed  to  be 
often  in  colloquy  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  suspidoiu 
and  guilty  imagination  finding  nothing  but  mischief  to  him- 
self in  the  conjunction  of  two  such  natures.  He  theref<H6 
dismissed  Du  Plessis,  under  pretext  of  a  special  mifision  to 
his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre  ;  but  in  reality,  that  he  might 
rid  himself  of  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  and  honorable 
countryman.f 

On  the  15th  January,  1583,  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  the  plot,  the  French  commandant  of  Dunkirk,  Captain 
Chamois,  skilfully  took  advantage  of  a  slight  quarrel  between 
the  citizens  and  the  garrison,  to  secure  that  impcMrtant  frontier 
town.  The  same  means  were  employed  simultaneously,  with 
similar  results,  at  Ostend,  Dixmuyde,  Denremonde,  Alost, 
and  Vilvoorde,  but  there  was  a  fetal  delay  at  one  impor- 
tant city.  La  Foug^re,  who  had  been  with  Chamois  at 
Dunkirk,  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Bruges  by  some 
patriotic  citizens  who  had  got  wind  of  what  had  just  been 
occurring  in  the  other  cities,  so  that  when  Valette,  the  pro- 
vost of  Anjou,  and  Colonel  la  Rebours,  at  the  head  of  fifteoL 
hundred  French  troops,  appeared  before  the  gates,  entrance 
was  flatly  refused.  De  Grijse,  burgomaster  of  Bruges,  encou- 
raged his  fellow  townsmen  by  words  and  stout  action,  to  resist 
the  nefarious  project  then  on  foot  against  religions  liberty 
and  free  government,  in  favor  of  a  new  foreign  tyranny.J 
He  spoke  to  men  who  could  sympathize  with,  and  second  his 
courageous  resolution,  and  the  delay  of  twenty-four  hours, 


*  Deposition  of  La  Foogdre,  the  Duke's  mattre  d'hAtel,  in  Bor,  xriL  ^id 
Hoofd,  zix.  838. 

t  Ibid.     Strada^  2,  v.  248.  J  Bor,  xviL  340.    Hoofii,  xix.  834. 
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during  wbicli  the  bnighers  had  time  to  take  the  alanp,  saved 
the  city.  The  whole  population  was  on  the  alert,  and  the 
haffled  Frenchmen  were  forced  to  retire  fiom  the  gates,  to 
avoid  being  torn  to  pieces  hj  the  citizens  whom  they  had 
intended  to  surprise. 

At  Antwerp,  meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been 
rapidly  maturing  his  plan,  under  pretext  of  a  contemplated 
enterprise  against  the  city  of  Endhoven,  having  concentrated 
what  he  esteemed  a  sufficient  number  of  French  troops  at 
Borgerhout,  a  village  close  to  the  walls  of  Antwerp. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  suspicion  was  aroused  in  the  city. 
A  man  in  a  mask  entered  the  mainguard-house  in  the  night, 
mysteriously  gave  warning  that  a  great  crime  was  in  con* 
templation,  and  vanished  before  he  could  be  arrested.  His 
accent  proved  him  to  be  a  Frenchman.  Strange  rumors  flew 
about  the  streets.  A  vague  uneasiness  pervaded  the  whole 
popiilation  as  to  the  intention  of  their  new  master,  but  nothing 
W€U3  definitely  known,  for  of  course  there  was  entire  ignorance 
of  the  events  which  were  just  occurring  in  other  cities.  The 
colonels  and  captains  of  the  buigher  guard  came  to  consult 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  avowed  the  most  entire  confidence 
in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  but,  at  the  same  time,  recommended 
that  the  chains  should  be  drawn,  the  lanterns  hung  out,  and 
the  drawbridge  raised  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  that 
other  precautions,  customary  in  the  expectation  of  an  attack, 
should  be  duly  taken.  He  likewise  sent  the  Burgomaster  of 
the  interior.  Dr.  Alostanus,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  order  to 
communicate  the  suspicions  created  in  the  minds  of  the  city 
authorities  by  the  recent  movements  of  troops.* 


*  Oorte  Yerdaering,  ghedaen  hy  Burgemeesteren,  Schepenen  ende  Baedt  der 
J9tadt  Antwerpen,  nopende  den  aenslaeg  t^;eii  de  selve  stadt  aengeriobtet  den 
zvii  deser  maendt^  Jan.  1583^ — Antwerp.  Christ  Plantin,  1583.  This  is  the  official 
account — published  hy  authority  immediatelj  after  the  event— and  the  source 
whence  Bor,  Meteren,  and  other  contemporary  chronideTs  have  derived  the  details 
of  this  important  transaction. — Compare  Bor,  xvil  341,  sqq. ;  Meteren,  xi  201,  sqq. 
Hoofd,  zix.  838,  839,  sqq.    Beid.,  iii  46. 
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Anjou,  thttB  addiessed,  protested  in  tlie  most  solemn  man- 
ner that  nothing  was  feuiJier  £rom  his  thoughts  than  any 
secret  enterprise  against  Antwerp.  He  was  willing^  according 
to  the  figure  of  speech  which  he  had  always  ready  upon  eveij 
emergency,  "  to  shed  every  drop  of  his  blood  in  her  defence." 
He  swore  that  he  would  signaUy  punish  all  those  who  had 
dared  to  invent  such  calumnies  against  himself  and  his  £uthr 
ful  Frenchmen,  declaring  earnestly,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
troops  had  only  been  assembled  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
duty.  As  the  Duke  was  so  loud  and  so  fervent;  as  he, 
moreover,  made  no  objections  to  the  precauticmary  measures 
which  had  been  taken ;  as  the  burgomaster  thou^t,  more- 
over, that  the  public  attention  thus  aroused  would  render  all 
evil  designs  futile,  even  if  any  had  been  entertained ;  it  was 
thought  that  the  city  might  sleep  in  security  for  that  night  at 
least.* 

On  the  following  morning,  as  vague  suspicions  were  still 
entertained  by  many  influential  persons,  a  deputation  of  magis- 
trates and  militia  ofKcers  waited  upon  the  Duke,  the  Prince 
of  Orange — although  himself  still  feeling  a  confidence  which 
seems  now  almost  inexplicable — consenting  to  accompany  thenu 
The  Duke  was  more  vehement  than  ever  in  his  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  his  recent  oaths,  as  well  as  of  deep  affisction  for 
the  Netherlands — ^for  Brabant  in  particular,  and  fi)r  Ant- 
werp most  of  aU,  and  he  made  use  of  all  his  vivacity  to  per- 
suade the  Prince,  the  burgomasters,  and  the  colonels,  that  they 
had  deeply  wronged  him  bjisuch  unjust  suspicions.  His  as- 
sertions were  accepted  as  sincere,  and  the  deputation  withdrew, 
Anjou  having  first  solemnly  promised — at  the  suggestion  of 
Orange — ^not  to  leave  the  city  during  the  whole  day,  in  order 
that  unnecessary  suspicion  might  be  prevented.f 

This    pledge  the  Duke  proceeded   to  violate  almost  as 


*  Corto   Yerdaering.     Bor,  Hoofd»    Keteien,  ubl   sup.     By.  Beidmni,  iil 
f  Bor,  xyil  342.    Corte  Verdaermg,  etc. 
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soon  as  made.  Orange  returned  with  confidence  to  his  own 
honse^  which  was  close  to  the  citadel^  and  therefore  &r  removed 
fiom  the  proposed  point  of  attack^  but  he  had  hardly  arrived 
there  when  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Duke's  private  secre- 
tary, Quinsay,  who  invited  him  to  accompany  his  Highness 
on  a  visit  to  the  camp.  Orange  declined  the  request,  and  sent 
an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Duke  not  to  leave  the  city  that 
morning.  The  Duke  dined  as  usual  at  noon.  While  at  dinner 
he  received  a  letter,  was  observed  to  turn  pale  on  reading  it, 
and  to  conceal  it  hastily  in  a  muff  which  he  wore  on  his  left 
arm.  The  repast  finished,  the  Duke  ordered  his  horse.  The 
animal  was  restive,  and  so  strenuously  resisted  being  mounted 
that,  although  it  was  his  usual  charger,  it  was  exchanged  for 
another.  This  second  horse  started  in  such  a  flurry  that  the 
Duke  lost  his  cloak,  and  almost  his  seat.  He  maintained  his 
self-possession,  however,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  body-guard  and  some  troopers,  numbering  in  all  three 
hundred  mounted  men,  rode  out  of  the  palace-yard  towarda 
the  Euipdorp  gate.^ 

This  portal  opened  on  the  road  toward^  Borgerhout,  where 
his  troops  were  stationed,  and  at  the  present  day  bears  the 
name  of  that  village.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  city  £axthest 
removed  fix)m  and  exactly  opposite  the  river.  The  town  was 
very  quiet,  the  streets  almost  deserted ;  for  it  was  one  o'clock 
the  universal  dinner-hour,  and  all  suspicion  had  been  disarmed 
by  the  eneigetic  protestations  of  the  Duke.  The  guard  at 
the  gate  looked  listlessly  upon  the  cavalcade  as  it  approached, 
but  as  soon  as  Anjou  had  crossed  the  first  drawbridge,  he  rose 
in  his  stirrups  and  waved  his  hand.  '^  There  is  your  city,  my 
lads,"  said  he  to  the  troopers  behind  him  ;  "  go  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  !"f  • 

At  the  same  time  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped 
off  towards  the  camp  at  Borgerhout.    Instantly  afterwards,  a 


♦  Hooffl,  xix.  839-843.    Meteren,  xL  201.     Bor,  xvli.  342. 
f  Corte  Yerclaering,  etc.    Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  nbi  Bup.    Strada,  2,  y.  249. 
By.  Reid,  Ui.  47. 
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gentleman  of  bis  suite^  Count  Bocliepot,^  affocted  to  haTe 
broken  bis  leg  tbrougb  tbe  plunging  of  his  borse^  a  circnm- 
Btance  by  wbicb  he  had  been  violently  pressed  against  tbe 
wall  as  he  entered  the  gate.  Eaiser  tbe  commanding  ofiBcer 
at  tbe  guard-house,  stepped  kindly  forward  to  render  him 
assistance,  and  his  reward  was  a  desperate  thrust  from  the 
Frenchman's  rapier.  As  he  wore  a  steel  cuirass,  be  fortu- 
nately escaped  with  a  slight  wound.t 

Tbe  expression,  "broken  leg,"  was  the  watch-word,  for  at 
one  and  the  same  instant,  tbe  troopers  and  guardsmen  of  Anjoa 
set  upon  tbe  burgher  watch  at  tbe  gate,  and  butchered  eveiy 
man.  A  sufficient  force  was  left  to  protect  tbe  entrance  thus 
easily  mastered,  while  the  rest  of  tbe  Frenchmen  entered  ibe 
town  at  full  goUop,  shrieking  "  ViHe  gaignee,  vttte  gaignk! 
vive  la  messe!  vive  le  Due  d^AryouT  They  were  followed  by 
their  comrades  from  tbe  camp  outside,  who  now  poured  into 
the  town  at  the  preconcerted  signal,  at  least  six  hundred 
cavalry  and  three  thousand  musketeers,  all  perfectly  appointed, 
entering  Antwerp  at  once.  From  tbe  Eipdorp  gate  two 
main  arteries — the  streets  called  the  Kipdorp  and  the  Meer — 
led  quite  tbrougb  the  heart  of  tbe  city,  towards  tbe  town- 
bonse  and  tbe  river  beyond.  Along  these  great  thorougb&iee 
the  French  soldiers  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace ;  the  cavalry 
clattering  furiously  in  tbe  van,  shouting  "  Ville  gaignk^  tnHe 
gaignk!  vive  la  messe ^  vive  la  messe!  tue,  iue,  tue!**X 

The  burghers  coming  to  door  and  window  to  look  for  tbe 
cause  of  all  this  disturbance,  were  saluted  with  volleys  of 
musketry.  They  were  for  a  moment  astonished,  but  not 
appalled,  for  at  first  they  believed  it  to  be  merely  an  accidental 
tumult.      Observing,    liowever,   that    the    soldiers,    meeting 


*  "  Bont  lo  nom  est  enseveli  dans  1*  oubli,"  says  Do  ThoU|  adding,  "  et  pIAt  a 
Diea  que  Tmiamie  de  son  action  le  flit  ausei  T* — ^Tom.  iz.  liv.  Yt,  p.  SY.  Rejd, 
howerer,  says  it  was  Count  Rochepot. — Ann.  Belg.  84*7.  De  Weett^s  MS.  Jom^ 
nal  also  gives  the  name  and  the  incident 

f  De  Thou,  Reyd,  Bop,  Meteren,  Hoofd. 

X  Corte  Yerdaering,  etc.  Bor,  zvii.  843.  HoolQ,  xix.  841,  sqq.  ICeteren, 
Beyd,  ubi  sup.    Strada»  2,  v.  249,  sqq. 
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with  but  little  effeotive  resistance,  were  dispersing  into 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  particularly  into  the  shops  of  the 
goldsmiths  and  lapidaries,  the  citizens  remembered  the  dark 
Bupicions  which  had  been  so  rife,  and  many  recalled  to  mind 
that  distinguished  French  officers  had  during  the  last  few  days 
been  carefully  examining  the  treasures  of  the  jewellers,  under 
pretext  of  purchasing,  but,  as  it  now  appeared,  with  intent 'to 
lob'  intelligently.* 

The  bui^hers,  taking  this  rapid  view  of  their  position,  flew 
instantly  to  arms.  Chains  and  barricades  were  stretched 
across  the  streets ;  the  trumpets  sounded  through  the  city  ; 
tiie  municipal  guards  swarmed  to  the  rescue.  An  eflfectiye 
raQy  was  made,  as  usual,  at  the  Bourse,  whither  a  large 
detadiment  of  the  invaders  had  forced  their  way.  Inhabitants 
of  all  classes  and  conditions,  noble  and  simple.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  gave  each  other  the  hand,  and  swore  to  die  at  each 
other's  side  in  defence  of  the  city  against  the  treacherous 
strangers.  The  gathering  was  rapid  and  enthusiastic.  Gentle- 
men came  with  lance  and  cuirass,  bui^hers  with  musket  and 
bandoleer,  artisans  with  axe,  mallet,  and  other  implements  of 
tiieir  trade.  A  bold  baker,  standing  by  his  oven — stark 
naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  bakers  at  that  day — 
rushed  to  the  street  as  the  sound  of  the  tumult  reached 
his  ear.  With  his  heavy  bread  shovel,  which  he  still  held  in 
his  hand,  he  dealt  a  French  cavalry  officer,  just  riding  and 
screaming  by,  such  a  hearty  blow  that  he  fell  dead  from  his 
horse.  The  baker  seized  the  officer^s  sword,  sprang  all  un- 
attired  as  he  was,  upon  his  steed,  and  careered  furiously 
through  the  streets,  encouraging  his  countrymen  everywhere 
to  the  attack,  and  dealing  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  His  services  in  that  eventful  hour  were  so  signal  that 
he  was  publicly  thanked  afterwards  by  the  magistrates  for  his 
services,  and  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  florins 
for  life.t 


*  Strada,  3,  y.  352.    Br.  RddAni,  iL  53. 

t  Corte  Yerdaering.    Bor,  xvil  343.    Meteren,  zl  201.    HooM,  xix.  S41, 
842.    Strada»  2,  y.  250.    Teamia,  yi  435. 
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The  invaders  had  been  forced  from  the  Bourse,  while  another 
portion  of  them  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Market-plaoa 
The  resistance  which  they  encountered  became  eveiy  instant 
more  fonnidable,  and  Fervacques,  a  leading  French  o£Bicer,  who 
was  captured  on  the  occasion,  acknowledged  that  no  regular 
troops  could  have  fought  more  bravely  than  did  these  stalwart 
burghers.^  Women  and  children  mounted  to  roof  and  window, 
whence  they  hurled,  not  only  tiles  and  chimney  pots,  bat 
tables,  ponderous  chairs,  and  other  bulky  articles,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  assailants,t  while  such  citizens  as  had  used  all 
their  bullets,  loaded  their  pieces  with  the  silver  buttons  from 
their  doublets,  or  twisted  gold  and  silver  coins  with  their 
teeth  into  ammuniti<Hi.  With  a  population  so  resolute,  the 
four  thousand  invaders,  however  audacious^  soon  found  them- 
selves swallowed  up.  The  city  had  closed  over  them  like 
water,  and  within  an  hour  nearly  a  third  of  their  whole  number 
had  been  slam  Very  few  of  the  burghers  had  perished,  and 
fresh  numbers  were  constantly  advancing  to  the  attack.  The 
Frenchmen,  blinded,  staggering,  beaten,  attempted  to  retreat. 
Many  threw  themselves  firom  the  fortifications  into  the  moat. 
The  rest  of  the  survivors  struggled  through  the  streets — 
fiJling  in  large  numbers  at  eVery  step — ^towards  the  point  at 
which  they  had  so  lately  entered  the  city.  Here,  at  the  Kip- 
dorp  gate  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  the  dain  being  piled  up  in 
the  narrow  passage  full  ten  feet  high,  while  some  of  the  heap^ 
not  quite  dead,  were  striving  to  extricate  a  hand  or  foot^ 
and  others  feebly  thrust  forth  their  heads  to  gain  a  mouthful 
of  air4 

From  the  outside^  some  of  Aiyou's  officers  were  attempting 
to  dimb  over  this  mass  of  bodies  in  order  to  enter  the  city ; 
from  the  interior,  the  baffled  and  fugitive  remnant  of  dieir 
comrades  were  attempting  to  force  their  passage  through  the 


♦  Ev.  ReicL,  iii  48.  f  Bor,  Hoo«,  Meteren,  Stradn. 

t  Bor,  xvil  313,  344.      Meteren,  xL  SOL     Hoo»,    zix.   841,  843,  343. 
Stnida,  3,  y.  35a    "Ut  daorom  altitcidiiiem  bominum  ezaequaret  cada?( 
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same  horrible  barrier ;  while  many  dropped  at  every  instant 
upon  the  heap  of  slain^  under  the  blows  of  the  unrelenting 
burghers.^  On  the  other  hand,  Count  Bochepot  himself,  to 
whom  the  principal  conmiand  of  the  enterprise  had  been 
entrusted  by  Anjou,  stood  directly  in  the  path  of  his  fugitive 
soldiers,  not<mly  bitterly  upbraiding  them  with  their  cowardice, 
but  actually  slaying  ten  or  twelve  of  them  with  his  own  hands^f 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  their  retreat.  Hardly 
an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
first  rode  out  of  the  Kipdorp  gate,  before  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  force  which  he  had  sent  to  accomplish  his  base  design 
was  either  dead  or  captive.  Two  hundr^  and  fifty  nobles  of 
high  rank  and  illustrious  name  were  killed ;  recognized  at 
once  as  they  lay  in  the  streets  by  their  magnificent  costume. 
A  large  number  of  the  gallant  chivalry  of  France  had  been 
sacrificed — as  Anjou  confessed — ^in  this  treacherous  and  most 
shameful  enterprise,  than  had  often  fallen  upon  noble  and 
honorable  fields.  Nearly  two  thousand  of  the  rank  and  file 
had  perished,  and  the  rest  were  prisoners.  It  was  at  first 
asserted  that  exactly  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  French- 
men had  fallen,  but  this  was  only  because  this  number  hap- 
pened to  be  the  date  of  the  year,  to  which  the  lovers  of  mar- 
veUous  coincidences  struggled  very  hard  to  make  the  returns 
of  the  dead  correspond.  Less  than  one  hundred  burghers  lost 
their  liveB4 

Anjou,  as  he  looked  on  at  a  distance,  was  bitterly  reproached 
for  his  treason  by  several  of  the  high-minded  gentlemen  about 
his  person,  to  whom  he  had  not  dared  to  confide  his  pbt.  The 
Duke  of  Montpensier  protested  vehemently  that  he  washed 
his  hands  of  the  whole  transaction,  whatever  might  be  the 


*  Heteren,  xl  201,  sqq^  who  had  his  mfi>niiatiazi  from  ejewitaeflsefl. — Oom- 
pare  Hoofil,  Bor,  ICeteren,  Strada,  k>c.  cit 

f  Hoofd,  ziz.  843.    Beidani,  liL  4t. 

t  AccordiDg  to  a  statement  made  bj  a  French  prisoner,  more  than  flftj  gen- 
tlemen had  been  killed,  of  whom  the  poorest  had  six  thousand  livres  annual  in- 
come. Bor,  zviL  343.— Ck>mpare  Meteren,  xL  202.  Er.  Beid.,  lil  48.  8trada» 
2,  v.  262.    Hooffl,  xix.  843. 
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iflgue.^  He  was  responsible  for  the  honor  of  an  ilkustriom 
house,  which  should  never  be  stained,  he  said,  if  *he  could 
prevent  it,  with  such  foul  deeds.  The  same  language  was  held 
b^  Laval,  by  Bochefoucauld,  and  by  the  Maredial  de  Biron, 
the  last  gentleman,  whose  two  sons  were  engaged  in  the  yik 
enterprise,  bitterly  cursing  the  Duke  to^  his  &ce,  as  he  rode 
through  the  gate  after  revealing  his  secret  undertaking.f 

Meanwhile,  Anjou,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  hearmg 
these  reproaches  from  men  of  honor,  was  the  victim  of  a 
rapid  and  violent  fluctuation  of  feeling.  Hope,  fear,  triumj^ 
doubt,  remorse,  alternately  swayed  him.  As  he  saw  the  fugi- 
tives leaping  from  the  walls,  he  shouted  exultingly,  without 
accurately  discerning  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  that 
the  city  was  his,  that  four  thousand  of  his  brave  soldiers  were 
there,  and  were  hurling  the  burghers  from  the  battlem^ts. 
On  being  made  afterwards  aware  of  his  error,  he  was  pro- 
portionably  depressed  ;  and  ^hen  it  was  obvious  at  la3t  that 
the  result  of  the  enterprise  was  an  absolute  and  disgraceful 
failure,  together  with  a  complete  exposure  of  his  treacheiy,  he 
fbirly  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  conscience-stricken  from 
the  scene.^ 

The  attack  had  been  so  unexpected,  in  ccmsequence  of  the 
credence  that  had  been  rendered  by  Orange  and  the  magis- 
tracy to  the  solemn  protestations  of  the  Duke,  iliat  it  had 
been  naturally  out  of  any  one's  power  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe. The  Prince  was  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  town  remote 
from  the  original  scene  of  action,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
information  had  reached  him  that  anything  unusual  was 
occurring,  until  the  affiiir  was  approaching  its  terminati<m. 
Then  there  was  little  for  him  to  do.  He  hastened,  howevw, 
to  the  scene,  and  mounting  the  ramparts,  persuaded  the 
citizens  to  cease  caimonading  the  discomfited  and  retiring  fee. 
He  felt  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the  necessity  of 
diminishing    the    rancor  of  the    inhabitants   against    tiieir 


♦  De  Thou.  ix.  37,  and  xxvii 

t  Hoofil,  xix.  834.    BentiTOglio,  2,  ii.  268,  271.    Do  Thou,  loc  dt. 

t  Corte  Yerclaering.    Meteren,  xL  201<i.    Bor,  xvil  343.    Hoofii,  xix.  842. 
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treacherous  allies,  if  such  a  result  were  yet  possible.*  The 
burghers  had  done  their  duty,  and  it  certainly  would  have 
been  neither  in  his  power  nor  his  inclination  to  protect  the 
French  marauders  from  expulsion  and  castigation. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  French  Fury,  and  it  seems 
sufficiently  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  much  less  dis- 
astrous to  Antwerp  than  was  the  Spanish  Fury  of  1576,  to 
which  men  could  still  scarcely  aUude  without  a  shudder.  One 
wouH  have  thought  the  French  more  Ukely  to  prove  successful 
in  their  enterprise  than  the  Spaniards  in  theirs.  The  Spaniards 
were  eneinies  against  whom  the  city  had  long  been  on  its 
guard.  The  French  were  friends  in  whose  sincerity  a  some- 
what shaken  confidence  had  just  been  restored.  When  the 
Spanish  attack  was  made,  a  large  force  of  defenders  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  behind  freshly  strengthened  fortifi- 
cations. When  the  French  entered  at  leisure  through  a 
acarcely  guarded  gate,  the  whole  population  and  garrison  of 
the  town  were  quietly  eating  their  dinners.  The  numbers  of 
ihe  invading  forces  on  the  two  occasions  did  not  materially 
differ  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  French  Fury  there  was  not  a 
large  force  of  regular  troops  under  veteran  generals  to  resist 
the  attack.  Perhaps  this  was  the  main  reason  for  the  result, 
which  seems  at  first  almost  inexplicable.  For  protection 
against  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  burghers  relied  on  mer- 
cenaries, some  of  whom  proved  treacherous,  while  the  rest 
became  panicHstruck.  On  the  present  occasion  the  burghers 
relied  on  themselves.  Moreover,  the  French  committed  the 
great  error  of  despising  their  enemy.  BecoUecting  the  ease 
with  which  the  Spaniards  had  ravished  the  city,  they  believed 
tiiat  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  and  take  possession. 
Instead  of  repressing  their  greediness,  as  the  Spaniards  had 
done,  until  they  had  overcome  resistance,  they  dispersed  almost 
immediately  into  by-streets,  and  entered  warehouses  to  search 
for  plunder.  They  seemed  actuated  by  a  fear  that  they  should 
not  have  time  to  rifle  the  city  before  additional  troops  should 


*  Meteren,  zl  SOi'.    Hoofd,  ziz.  843.— Ck>mpwo  Beotiyoglio,  2,  ii.  2tl. 
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be  sent  by  Anjou  to  share  in  the  spoiL^  They  were  less  used 
to  tKe  sacking  of  Netherland  cities  than  were  the  Spanianh^ 
whom  long  practice  had  made  perfect  in  the  curt  of  methodi- 
cally butchering  a  population  at  first,  before  attention  should 
be  diverted  to  plundering,  and  supplementary  outrages.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  the  causes,  it  is  certain  that  the  panic, 
which  upon  such  occasions  generally  deddes  the  fiskte  of  the 
day,  seized  upon  the  invaders  and  not  upon  the  invaded,  almost 
from  the  very  first.  As  soon  as  the  marauders  fisJtered  in  their 
purpose  and  wished  to  retreat,  it  was  all  over  with  them, 
Returning  was  worse  than  advance,  and  it  was  the  almost 
inevitable  result  that  hardly  a  man  escaped  death  or  capture. 

The  Duke  retreated  the  same  day  in  the  direction  of 
Denremonde,  and  on  his  way  met  with  another  misfortune, 
by  which  an  additional  number  of  his  troops  lost  their  lives. 
A  dyke  was  cut  by  the  Mechlin  citizens  to  impede  his  maidi, 
and  the  swollen  waters  of  iihe  Dill,  liberated  and  flowing 
across  the  country  which  he  was  to  traverse,  produced  such  an 
inundation,  that  at  least  a  thousand  of  his  foUoweis  were 
drowned.f 

As  soon  as  he  had  established  himself  in  a  camp  near 
Berghem,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  with  the  authorities  of  Antwerp.  His  language 
was  marked  by  wonderful  effirontery.  He  found  himself  and 
soldiers  suffering  for  want  of  food ;  he  remembered  that  he 
had  left  much  plate  and  valuaUe  furniture  in  Antwerp ;  and 
he  was  therefore  desirous  that  the  citizens,  whom  he  had  so 
basely  outraged,  should  at  once  send  him  supplies  and  restore 
his  property.  He  also  reclaimed  the  prisoners  who  still 
remained  in  the  city,  and  to  obtain  all  this  he  applied  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  bitterly  deceived,  and  whose  life  would  have 
been  sacrificed  by  the  Duke,  had  the  enterprise  succeeded.^ 

It  had  been  his  intention  to  sack  the  city^  to  re-estaUish 


•  StradA)  2,  y.  363.    Beidani,  IL  58. 

t  Meteren,  zL  203^.    Hoofil,  xe.  84S.    8trida>  2,  y.  251. 

X  Hooffl,  ziz.  844— <3ompare  Do  Thoo,  t  Iz.  L  n. 
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exclusively  the  Boman  Catlidic  worship,  to  trample  upon  the 
constitution  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn  to  maintain,  to 
deprive  Orange,  by  force,  of  the  Benversal  by  which  the  Duke 
recognized  the  Prince  as  sovereign  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Utrecht,^  yei  notwithstanding  that  his  treason  had  been 
enacted  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  a  most  deliberate  manner,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  ascribe  the  recent  tragic  occurrences  to 
chance.  He  had  the  farther  originality  to  speak  of  himself  as 
an  aggrieved  perEjon,  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  the 
Netiierlands,  and  who  had  only  met  with  ingratitude  in  return. 
His  envojrs.  Messieurs  Landmater  and  Escoli^res,  despatched 
on  the  very  day  of  the  French  Fury  to  the  burgomasters 
and  senate  of  Antwerp,  were  instructed  to  remind  those  magis- 
trates that  the  Duke  had  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  the  Netherlands.  The  affronts,  they  were  to  add, 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  approaching  ruin  of  the 
country,  which*  he  foresaw,  had  so  altered  his  excellent 
nature,  as  to  engender  tiie  present  calamity,  which  he  infinitely 
regretted.  Nevertheless,  the  senate  was  to  be  assured  that  his 
affection  for  the  commonwealth  was  still  so  strong,  as  to 
induce  a  desire  on  his  part  to  be  informed  what  course  was  now 
to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  him.  Information  upon  that  im- 
portant point  was  therefore  to  be  requested,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  at  Antwerp,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Duke's  fiimiture  and  papers,  were  to  be  urgently 
demanded.t 

Letters  of  similar  import  were  also  despatched  by  the  Duke 
to  the  states  of  the  Uni<m,  while  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his 
application  was  brief  but  brazen.  "Tou  know  well,  my 
cousin,"'  said  he,  ^^  the  just  and  frequent  causes  of  offence 
which  this  people  has  given  me.  The  insults  which  I  this 
morning  experienced  cut  me  so  deeply  to  the  heart,  that  they 
are  ths  ordy  reasons  of  the  misfortune  which  has  happened  to- 


•  Bor,  xvii  844. 

t  Bor  (zvii,  Hij  iqq.)  giv«9  tbe  instructioQs^  together  with  the  whole  corre< 
spondenoe. 
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day.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who  desire  my  friendship  I  AbSL 
show  equal  friendship  and  affection.  Herein  I  shall  follow  the 
counsel  you  have  uniformly  given  me,  since  I  know  it  conies 
fix)m  one  who  has  always  loved  me.  Therefore  I  beg  that 
you  will  kiudly  bring  it  to  pass,  that  I  may  obtain  some  deci- 
sion, and  that  no  injury  may  be  inflicted  upon  my  people. 
Otherwise  the  land  shall  pay  for  it  dearly."* 

To  these  appeals,  neither  the  Prince  nor  the  authorities  of 
Antwerp  answered  immediately  in  their  own  names.  A  general 
consultation  was,  however,  immediately  held  with  the  estates- 
general,  and  an  answer  forthwith  despatched  to  l^e  Duke  by 
the  hands  of  his  envojrs.  It  was  agreed  to  liberate  the  pris- 
oners, to  restore  the  furniture,  and  to  send  a  special  deputation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  further  arrangements  with  the  Duke 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  for  this  deputation  lus  Highness  was 
requested  to  furnish  a  safe  conduct.t 

Anjou  was  overjoyed  when  he  received  this  amicable  com- 
munication. Believed  for  a  time  fix)m  his  fears  as  to  the  result 
of  his  crime,  he  already  assumed  a  higher  ground.  He  not 
only  spoke  to  the  states  in  a  paternal  tone,  which  was  suf- 
ficiently ludicrous,  but  he  had  actually  the  coohiess  to  asmre 
them  (^  his  forgiveness.  "He  felt  hurt,"  he  said,  "  that  they 
should  deem  a  safe  conduct  necessary  for  the  deputation  which 
they  proposed  to  send.  If  they  thought  that  he  had  reason  on 
account  of  the  past,  to  feel  offended,  he  b^ged  them  to  believe 
that  he  had  forgotten  it  all,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  past  in 
its  ashes,  even  as  if  it  had  never  been."  He  furthermore  begged 
them — and  this  seemed  the  greatest  insult  of  all — in  future  to 
trust  to  his  wordy  and  to  believe  that  if  any  thing  should  be 
attempted  to  their  disadvantage,  he  would  be  the  very  first  to 
offer  himself  for  their  protection.''^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  his  first  letters  the  Duke  had  not 
affected  to  deny  his  agency  in  the  outrage— nan  agency  so 
fiagrant  that  all  subterfuge  seemed  superfluous.  He  in  &ct 
avowed  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  by  his  conomand,  but 

•  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  xvil  346«.  f  Ibid^  xvii.  345.  X  Ibid. 
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BODglit  to  palliate  the  crime  on  the  gronndthat  it  had  been  the 
result  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from  the 
states.  "The  affironts  which  I  have  received/'  said  he, 
both  to  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp  and  to  Orange^  "  have 
Nigendered  the  present  calamity."  So  also,  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  same  time  to  his  brother,  Henry  the  Third,  he  observed 
that  "the  indignities  which  were  put  upon  him,  and  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  states  to  make  a  Matthias  of  him, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe."* 

He  now,  however,  ventured  a  step  farther.  Presuming  upon 
the  indulgence  which  he  had  already  experienced,  and  bravely 
assuming  the  tone  of  injured  innocence,  he  ascribed  the  enter- 
prise partly  to  accident,  and  partly  to  the  insubordination  of  his 
troops.  This  was  the  ground  whichhe  adopted  in  his  interviews 
with  the  states'  commissioners.  So  also,  in  a  letter  addressed  tor 
Van  der  Tympel,  commandant  of  Brussels,  in  which  he  be^ed 
for  supplies  for  his  troops,  he  described  the  recent  invasion  of 
Antwerp  as  entirely  unexpected  by  himself,  and  beyond  his 
control  He  had  been  intending,  he  said,  to  leave  the  city  and 
to  join  his  army.  A  tumult  had  accidentally  arisen  between 
his  soldiers  and  the  guard  at  the  gate.  Other  troops  rushing 
in  from  without,  had  joined  in  the  a£&ay,  so  that  to  his  great 
sorrow,  an  extensive  disorder  had  arisen.  He  manifested  the 
same  Christian  inclination  to  forgive,  however,  which  he  had 
before  exhibited.  He  observed  that  "  good  men  would  never 
grow  cold  in  his  regard,  or  find  his  affection  diminished."  He 
assured  Yan  der  Tympel,  in  particular,  of  his  ancient  good- 
will, as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  lover  of  the  common  weaLf 

In  his  original  communications  he  had  been  both  cringing 
and  threatening — ^but,  at  least,  he  had  not  denied  truths  which 
were  plain  as  dayUght.  His  new  position  considerably 
damaged  his  cause.  This  forgiving  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
male&ctor  was  a  little  more  than  the  states  could  bear,  dis- 
posed as  they  felt,  from  policy,  to  be  indulgent,  and  to  smooth 


o  Bor  gives  the  letter,  xvii  348. 

f  See  the  letter  to  Y.  der  Tympel  in  Bor,  xriL  845,  346. 
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over  the  crime  as  gently  as  possiUe.  The  negotiatioxus  were 
interraptedy  and  the  authorities  of  Antwerp  published  a  brief 
and  spirit^  defence  of  their  own  conduct.  They  denied  that 
any  afiront  or  want  of  res{)ect  on  their  part  could  have  pro- 
voked the  outrage  of  which  the  Duke  had  been  guilty.  They 
severely  handled  his  self-contradiction^  in  ascribing  originally 
the  recent  attempt  to  his  just  vengeance  for  past  injuries^  and 
in  afterwards  imputing  it  to  accident  or  sudden  mutiny^  wUk 
^hey  cited  the  simultaneous  attempts  at  Bruges^  Denremcmde, 
Alost,  Dixmuyde,  Newport,  Ostend,  Vilvoorde,  and  Dunkirk, 
as  a  series  of  damning  proofs  of  a  deliberate  design.^ 

The  publication  of  such  plain  &cts  did  not  advance  the 
negotiations  when  resumed.  High  and  harsh  words  were 
interchanged  between  his  Highness  and  the  commissicmeis, 
*  Anjou  complaining,  as  usual,  of  a&onts  and  indignities,  but 
when  pushed  home  for  particulars,  taking  refuge  in  equivo- 
cation. "He  did  not  wish,"  he  said,  "to  re-open  wounds 
which  had  been  partially  healed."  He  also  affected  benignity^ 
and  wishing  to  forgive  and  to  foiget,  he  offered  some  articles 
as  the  basis  of  a  fresh  agreement.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  they  were  entirely  different  from  the  terms  of  the 
Bordeaux  treaty,  and  that  they  were  rejected  as  quite  inad- 
missible.f 

He  wrote  again  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,|  invoking  his 
influence  to  bring  about  an  arrangement.  The  Prince,  justly 
indicant  at  the  recent  treachery  and  the  present  insolence  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  so  profoundly  trusted,  but  feeling 
certain  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  depended  at  present 
upon  avoiding,  if  possible,  a  political  catastrophe,  answered  the 
Duke  in  plain,  firm,  mournful,  and  appropriate  language. 
He  had  ever  manifested  to  his  Highness,  he  said,  the  most 
uniform  and  sincere  friendship.  He  had,  therefore,  the  right 
to  tell  him  that  affairs  were  now  so  changed  that  his  greatness 
and  glory  had  departed.      Those  men  in  the  Nerherlands, 


♦  Bor,  vii  346,  347.  f  I^id.,  rviL  34Y. 

i  Prom  Yilvoorde^  Jan.  26, 1683.    Bor,  x?iL  347,  348. 
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who,  but  yesterday,  had  been  willing  to  die  at  the  feet  of  his 
Highness,  were  now  so  exasperated  that  they  avowedly  pre- 
ferred an  open  enemy  to  a  treacherons  protector.  He  had 
hoped,  he  said,  that  after  what  had  happened  in  so  many  cities 
at  the  same  moment,  his  Highness  would  have  been  pleased  to 
give  the  deputies  a  different  and  a  more  becoming  answer.  He 
had  hoped  for  some  response  which  might  lead  to  an  arrange- 
ment. He,  however,  stated  frankly,  that  the  articles  trans- 
mitted by  his  Highness  were  so  unreasonable  that  no  man  in 
the  land  would  dare  open  his  mouth  to  recommend  them.  His 
Highness,  by  this  proceeding,  had  much  deepened  the  distrust. 
He  warned  the  Duke  accordingly,  that  he  was  not  taking  the 
right  course  to  reinstate  himself  in  a  position  of  honor  and 
^ory,  and  he  begged  him,  therefore,  to  adopt  more  appro-r 
priate  means.  Such  a  step  was  now  demanded  of  him,  not 
only  by  the  coimtry,  but  by  all  Christendom.* 

This  moderate  but  heartfelt  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of 
the  Duke,  if  he  had  a  better  nature,  met  with  no  immediate 
response. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  a  special  envoy  arrived 
out  of  France,  despatched  by  the  King  and  Queen-mother,  on 
the  first  reception  of  the  recent  intelligence  from  Antwerp.f 
M.  de  Mirambeau,  the  ambassador,  whose  son  had  been  killed 
in  the  Fury,  brought  letters  of  credence  to  the  states  of  the 
Union  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  J  He  delivered  also  a 
short  confidential  note,  written  in  her  own  hand,  from  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  to  the  Prince,  to  the  following  effect : — 

• 

'*  Mt  Cousin, — The  King,  my  son,  and  myself,  send  you 
Monsieur  de  Mirambeau,  to  prove  to  you  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve— ^for  we  esteem  you  an  honorable  man — ^that  you  would 
manifest  ingratitude  to  my  son,  and  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  for  the  welfare  of  your  country.  We  feel  that  you 
have  too  much  affection  for  one  who  has  tiie  support  of  so 

*  The  letter  is  given  in  Bor,  rrlL  348. 
t  Bor,  XTiL  849.  ,  Keteren,  zL  202<. 
X  Bor,  MeteroD,  obi  sap.    Hoofi,  xz.  849. 
VOL.  m.  87 
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powerful  a  prince  as  the  King  of  France,  as  to  play  him  so  base 
a  trick.  Until  I  learn  the  truth,  I  shall  not  renoimce  the  good 
hope  which  I  have  always  indulged — that  you  would  never 
have  invited  my  son  to  your  country,  without  intending  to 
serve  him  faithfully.  As  long  as  you  do  this,  you  may  ever 
reckon  on  the  support  of  all  who  belong  to  him. 

^'  Your  good  Cousin, 

"  Catherine."* 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  extract  much  informa- 
tion or  much  comfort  fix)m  this  wily  epistle.  The  menace 
was  sufficiently  plain,  the  promise  disagreeably  vague.  More- 
over, a  letter  from  the  same  Catherine  de  Medici,  had  been 
recently  found  in  a  casket  at  the  Duke's  lodgings  in  Antwerp. 
In  that  communication,  she  had  distinctly  advised  her  son  to 
re-establish  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  assuring  him  that  by 
so  doing,  he  would  be  enabled  to  marry  the  Infanta  of  Spain.f 
Nevertheless,  the  Prince,  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
bridge  over  the  deep  and  fatal  chasm  which  had  opened  be- 
tween the  French  Prince  and  the  provinces,  if  an  honorable 
reconciliation  were  possible,  did  not  attach  an  undue  impor- 
tance either  to  the  stimulating  or  to  the  upbraiding  portion  of 
the  communication  from  Catherine.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
avert  the  chaos  which  he  saw  returning.  He  knew  that  while 
the  tempers  of  Rudolph,  of  the  English  Queen,  and  of  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  internal  condition  of 
the  Netherlands  remained  the  same,  it  were  madness  to  pro- 
voke the  government  of  France,  and  thus  gain  an-  additional 
enemy,  while  losing  their  only  friend.  He  did  not  renounce  the 
hope  of  forming  all  the  Netherlands — excepting  of  course  the 
Walloon  provinces    already  reconciled  to  Philip— -into   one 


♦  Archives  et  CJorrespondance,  viiL^148.    Bor,  xvii,  349. 

f  Hoofd  is  the  authority  for  the  anecdote,  having  heard  it  related  bj  old  inha- 
bitants  of  the  place.  ''  Beplantez  la  Religion  Catholiqne  dans  Anvers,"  said  Cath- 
erine, "  et  je  me  fais  fort  que  vous  vous  marierez  avec  llnfimte  d'Espagne." — ^zx. 
846. — Compare  Strada>  2,  y.  258,  who  alludes  to  the  rumour  which  was  qmad 
'^either  by  Anjou  or  by  Orange,'*  that  a  marriage  between  the  Buke  and  the 
In&nta  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  Parma  was  privy  to  the  acheme. 
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independent  commonwealth,  freed  for  ever  ftom  Spanish 
tyranny.  A  dynasty  from  a  foreign  house  he  was  willing  to 
accept,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  new  royal  line  should 
become  naturalised  in  the  Netherlands,  should  conform  itself 
to  the  strict  constitutional  compact  established,  and  should 
employ  only  natives  in  the  administration  of  Netherland 
a£hirs.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  recent  treachery  of 
Anjou,  he  was  willing  to  treat  with  him  upon  the  ancient 
basis.  The  dilemma  was  a  very  desperate  one,  for  whatever 
might  be  his  course,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  escape 
censure.  Even  at  this  day,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  openly  braving  the  French 
government,  and  expelling  Anjou.  The  Prince  of  Parma — 
subtle,  vigilant,  prompt  with  word  and  blow — ^was  waiting 
most  anxiously  to  take  advantage  of  every  &lse  step  of  his 
adversary.  The  provinces  had  been  already  summoned  in  most 
eloquent  language,  to  take  warning  by  the  recent  fate  of 
Antwerp,  and  to  learn  by  the  manifestation  just  made  by 
^jou,  of  his  real  intentions,  that  their  only  salvation  lay  in  a 
return  to  the  King's  arms.*  Anjou  himself,  as  devoid  of 
shame  as  of  honor,  was  secretly  holding  interviews  with 
Parma's  agents,  Acosta  and  Flaminio  Camero,t  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  alternately  expressing  to  the  states  his 
resentment  that  they  dared  to  doubt  his  truth,  or  magnani- 
mously extending  them  his  pardon  for  their  suspicions.  He 
was  writing  letters  full  of  injured  innocence  to  Orange  and  to 
the  states,  while  secretly  cavilling  over  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  by  which  he  was  to  sell  himself  to  Spain.  Scruples  as 
to  enacting  so  base  a  part  did  not  trouble  the  ^^  Son  of 
France."  He  did  not  hesitate  at  playing  this  doubly  and 
trebly  fidse  game  with  the  provinces,  but  he  was  anxious 
to  drive  the  best  possible  bargain  for  himself  with  Parma.  He 
offered  to  restore  Dunkirk,  Dixmuyde,  and  the  other  cities 
which  he  had  so  recently  filched  from  the  states,  and  to  enter 
into  h  strict  alliance  with  Philip  ;  but  he  claimed -that  certain 


*  Bor,  x?iu  348,  sqq.    ICeteren,  zi  202^.    Hoofii,  xz.  849. 
t  Stroda,  il  26t. 
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Nei^erland  cities  on  the  French  frontier,  should  be  made  over 
to  him  in  exchange.  He  required,  likewise,  ample  protection 
for  his  retreat  from  a  country  which  was  likely' to  be  Ba£Bcientlj 
exasperated.  Parma  and  his  agents  smiled,  of  course,  at  such 
exorbitant  terms.^  Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  deal 
cautiously  with  a  man  who,  although  but  a  poor  baffled  rogue 
to-day,  mi^t  to-morrow  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  France. 
While  they  were  all  secretly  haggling  over  the  terms  of  the 
bargain^  the  Prince  of  Orange  discovered  the  intrigue.f  It 
convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  closing  with  a  man  whose 
baseness  was  so  profound,  but  whose  position  made  his  enmity, 
on  the  whole,  more  dangerous  than  his  friendship.  Anjou, 
backed  by  so  astute  and  unscrupulous  a  politician  as  Parma, 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
was  spreading  daily  through  the  country :  many  men,  hitherto 
firm,  were  aheady  wavering,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Prince 
had  no  confidence  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  states,  save  those 
of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  to  maintain  a  resolute  attitude  of  de- 
fiance, if  not  assisted  from  without. 

He  therefore  endeavored  to  repair  the  breach,  if  posdble, 
and  thus  save  the  Union.  Mirambeau,  in  his  conferences  with 
the  estates,  suggested,  on  his  part,  all  ihat  words  could  efiEsct 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  estates  would  use  their  discre- 
tion ^^  in  compounding  some  sweet  and  friendly  medicine"  for 
the  present  disorder  ;  and  that  they  would  not  judge  the  Duke 
too  harshly  for  a  fitult  which  he  assured  them  did  not  come 
from  his  natural  disposition.  He  warned  them  that  the  enemy 
would  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  occasicm  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  their  destruction,  and  he  added  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  order 
to  assure  him  that,  however  alienated  he  might  then  be  from 
the  Netherlands,  his  Majesty  was  determined  to  effect  an  entire 
reconciliation.:]: 

The  envoy  conferred  also  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 


•  Strada,  ii.  256-267.  f  ^^^  25t. 

i  Bor,  zvil  349.— Compare  Metersn,  xL  202,  208.    Hooia,  xz.  850. 
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urged  him  most  earnestly  to  use  his  efforts  to  heal  the  rupture. 
The  Prince,  inspired  by  the  sentiments  already  indicated,  spoke 
with  p^ect  sincerity.  His  Highness,  he  said,  had  never 
known  a  more  faithful  and  zealous  friend  than  himself.  He 
had  begun  to  lose  his  own  credit  with  the  people  by  reason  of 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  ever  advocated  the  Duke's 
cause,  and  he  could  not  flatter  himself  that  his  reconmiendation 
would  now  be  of  any  advantage  to  his  Highness.  It  would  be 
more  injurious  than  his  silence.  Nevertheless,  he  was  willing 
to  make  use  of  all  the  influence  which  was  left  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  provided  that  the 
Duke  were  acting  in  good  faith.  If  his  Highness  were  now 
sincerely  desirous  of  conforming  to  the  original  treaty,  and 
willing  to  atone  for  the  fitults  commUted  by  him  on  the  same 
day  in  so  many  cities — offences  which  could  not  be  excused 
upon  the  ground  of  any  aflfronts  which  he  might  have  received 
from  the  citizens  of  Antwerp — ^it  might  even  now  be  possible 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  past.  He  very  bluntly  told  the  envoy, 
however,  that  the  frivolous  excuses  offered  by  the  Duke  caused 
more  bitterness  than  if  he  had  openly  acknowledged  his  &ult. 
It  were  better,  he  said,  to  express  contrition,  than  to  excuse 
himself  by  laying  blame  on  those  to  whom  no  blame  belonged, 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  ever  shown  themselves  fidthful 
servants  of  his  Highness.* 

The  estates  of  the  Union,  being  in  great  perplexity  as  to 
their  proper  course,  now  applied  formally,  as  they  always  did 
in  times  of  danger  and  doubt,  to  the  Prince,  for  a  public 
expression  of  his  viewB.t  Somewhat  reluctantly,  he  complied 
with  their  wishes  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  his  state 

papers4 

He  told  the  states  that  he  felt  some  hesitation  in  expressing 
his  views.  The  blame  of  the  general  ill  success  was  always 
laid  upon  his  shoulders ;  as  if  the  chances  of  war  could  be 
controlled  even  by  a  great  potentate  with  ample  means  at  his 


♦  Borj  xvil  349.  f  Ibid.    Meteren,  xl  203b.    Hooffl,  xx.  851. 

t  It  is  given  in  full  by  Bor,  xviL  349-364,  and  abridged  by  Meteren,  xL  203-206, 
and  by  Hoofd,  xx.  851-866. 
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diBposal.  As  for  himself  inih,  00  little  actual  power  that  he 
could  never  have  a  single  city  provided  with  what  he  thought 
a  sufficient  garrison,  it  conld  not  be  expected  that  he  could 
command  fortune.  His  advice,  he  said,  was  always  asked, 
hut  ever  judged  good  or  evil  according  to  the  result,  as  if  the 
issue  were  in  any  hands  but  God's.  It  did  not  seem  advisable 
for  a  man  of  his  condition  and  years,  who  had  so  often  felt  the 
barb  of  calumny's  tongue,  to  place  his  honor  again  in  the 
judgment  scale  of  mankind,  particularly  as  he  was  likely  to 
incur  fresh  censure  for  another  man's  crime.^  Nevertheless, 
he  was  willing,  for  the  love  he  bore  the  land,  once  more  to  en- 
counter this  danger. 

He  then  rapidly  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  the  election  of  Anjou,  and  reminded  the  estates  that  they 
had  employed  sufficient  time  to  deliberate  concerning  that 
transaction.  He  recalled  to  their  remembrance  his  fiequent 
assurances  of  support  and  sympathy  if  they  would  provide 
any  other  means  of  self-protection  than  the  treaty  with  the 
French  Prince.  He  thought  it,  therefore,  unjust,  now  that 
calamity  had  sprung  fixim  the  measure,  to  ascribe  the  blame 
entirely  to  him,  even  hctd  the  injury  been  greater  than  the 
one  actually  sustained.  He  was  far  from  palliating  the  crime, 
or  from  denying  that  the  Duke's  rights  under  the  Treaty  of 
Bordeaux  had  been  utterly  forfeited.  He  was  now  asked  what 
was  to  be  done.  Of  three  courses,  he  said,  one  must  be  taken  : 
they  must  make  their  peace  with  the  King,  or  coiusent  to  a 
reconciliation  with  Anjou,  or  use  all  the  strength  which  Qod 
had  given  them  to  resist,  single-handed,  the  enemy.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  he  resumed  the  ai^ument  as  to  the 
hopelessness  of  a  satis&ctory  arrangement  with  the  mcmarch 
of  Spain.    The  recent  reconciliation  of  the  Walloon  provinces 


*  The  Prince  was  always  keenly  sensitiye  to  attacks,  upon  his  honor.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  singularly  exempt  ttom  "the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 
^To  reply  to  what  men  tell  me— name^Vi  ^^  ^  ^<>^  rendered  my  name  svfi- 
aenXty  famous^  he  obseryed  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  his  brother,  at  this  period, 
"seems  quite  superfluous,  wnu  never  did  such  vanity  more  me  to  so  mudi  labor, 
so  many  losses,  and  to  oonfh)nt  such  dangerous  enmities.'' — ^Archives  et  Coitd- 
spondance,  tUL  364^  865. 
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and  its  shameful  infraction  by  Parma  in  the  immediate  recal 
of  laige  masses  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops^  showed  too 
plainly  the  value  of  all  solemn  stipulations  with  his  Catholic 
Majesty.  Moreover^  the  time  was  unpropitioue.  It  was  idle 
to  look,  after  what  had  recently  occurred,  for  even  feir  pro- 
mises. It  was  madness  then  to  incur  the  enmity  of  two  such 
powers  at  once.  The  French  could  do  the  Netherlands  more 
harm  as  enemies  than  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  would 
be  more  dangerous  as  friends,  for  in  cases  of  a  treaty  with  Philip, 
the  Inquisition  would  be  established  in  the  place  of  a  religious 
peace.  For  these  reasons  the  Prince  declared  himself  entirely 
opposed  to  any  negotiations  with  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

As  to  the  second  point,  he  admitted  that  Anjou  had  gained 
little  honor  by  his  recent  course,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take on  their  part  to  stumble  a  second  time  over  the  same 
stone.  He  foresaw,  nevertheless,  that  the  Duke — ^irritated  as 
he  was  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  nobles,  and  by  the  down- 
&11  of  all  his  hopes  in  the  Netherlands — ^would  be  likely  to 
inflict  great  injuries  upon  their  cause.  Two  powerful  nations 
like  France  and  Spain  would  be  too  much  to  have  on  their 
hands  at  once.  How  much  danger,  too,  would  be  incurred  by 
braving  at  once  the  open  wrath  of  the  French  King  and  the 
secret  displeasure  of  the  English  Queen.  She  had  warmly 
recommended  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  She  had  said  that  honors 
to  him  were  rendered  to  herself,  and  she  was  now  entirely 
opposed  to  their  keeping  the  present  quarrel  alive.*  If  France 
became  their  enemy,  the  road  was  at  once  opened  through 
that  kingdom  for  Spain.     The  estates  were  to  ponder  well 


♦  DiBcourae  of  Orange,  apud  Bor,  loc  dt — " voua  oonseiller  et  vous 

admonestrer,"  wrote  Elizabeth  to  the  states-general,  "  que  vous  donnez  bien  gaxde 

d'offencer  nn  Prince  de  sa  quality aijant  d6j4  par  le  rnepris  jxuaS  refroidi 

teauooup  en  lui  la  premi^  offeeHon  qa*il  toob  portoit  (I)  Oar  vous  ponrriez 
aisement  penser  que  s^il  est  si  avarU  irriU  par  idles  fofons  de  &ire  qu*il  eu 
devienne  votre  ennemL  Celui  sera  chose  aasez  facile  de  se  yenger  sur  yons  ayee 
lea  mojens  et  la  fbrce  que  son  fr^re  lui  pourra  mettre  en  main,"  etc. — Lettre 
de  la  Ser™«  Roine  d'Anglet.  MS.,  20  Ap.,  1588.  OnL  Dep.  Boek  der  St-gL,  A«. 
1582-1683,  £  557^.— Compare  Elizabeth's  InstractionB  toSir  J<AnSomers,  special 
enyoj  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  lieteren,  xl  203. 
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whether  they  possessed  the  means  to  carry  on  sach  a  double 
war  without  assistance.  They  were  likewise  to  remember 
how  many  cities  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Anjou,  and 
their  possible  fete  if  the*  Duke  were  pushed  to  extremity. 

The  third  point  was  then  handled  with  vigor.  He  reminded 
the  states  of  the  perpetual  difficulty  of  raising  armies,  of 
collecting  money  to  pay  for  troops,  of  inducing  cities  to  accept 
proper  garrisons,  of  establishing  a  council  which  could  make 
itself  respected.  He  alluded  briefly  and  bitterly  to  the  per- 
petual quarrels  of  the  states  among  themselves;  to  their 
mutual  jealousy ;  to  their  obstinate  parsimony ;  to  their  jealousy 
of  the  general  government ;  to  their  apathy  and  inertness  be- 
fore impending  ruin.  He  would  not  calumniate  those,  he 
said,  who  counselled  trust  in  God.  That  was  his  sentiment 
also.  To  attempt  great  aflWrs,  however,  and,  through  avarice, 
to  withhold  sufficient  means,  was  not  trusting,  but  tempting 
Gh)d.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  trusting  God  to  use  the  means 
which  he  offered  to  their  hands. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  three  points,  he  rejected  the  first. 
Reconciliation  with  the  King  of  Spain  was  impossible.  For 
his  own  part,  he  would  much  prefer  the  third  course.  He  had 
always  been  in  favor  of  their  maintaining  independence  by 
their  own  means  and  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  in  sadness,  to  confess  that  the  narrow 
feeling  of  individual  state  rights,  the  general  tendency  to  dis- 
union, and  the  constant  wrangling,  had  made  this  course  a 
hopeless  one.  There  remained,  therefore,  only  the  second,  and 
they  must  effect  an  honorable  reconciliation  with  Anjou. 
Whatever  might  bo  their  decision,  however,  it  was  meet  that 
it  should  be  a  speedy  one.  Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost.  Many 
feir  churches  of  Grod,  in  Anjou's  power,  were  trembling  on 
the  issue,  and  religious  and  political  liberty  was  more  at  stake 
than  ever.  In  conclusion,  the  Prince  again  expressed  his 
determination,  whatever  might  be  their  decision,  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  the  services  of  his  country.* 


*  Discoarae  of  Onuig^  «ta 
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The  result  of  these  representations  by  the  Prince— of  freqnent 
letters  fix)m  Queen  Elizabeth,*  m^g  a  reconciliation — and  of 
the  professions  made  by  the  Dake  and  the  French  envoys, 
was  a  provisional  arrangement,  signed  on  the  26th  and  28th 
of  March.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  accord,  the  Duke 
was  to  receive  thirty  thousand  florins  for  his  troops,  and  to 
surrender  the  cities  still  in  his  power.  The  French  prisoners 
were  to  be  liberated,  the  Duke's  property  at  Antwerp  was  to 
be  restored,  and  the  Duke  himself  was  to  await  at  Dunkirk 
the  arrival  of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  him  as  to  a  new 
and  perpetual  arrangement.t 

The  negotiations,  however,  were  languid.  The  quarrel  was 
healed  on  the  surfece,  but  confidence  so  recently  and  violently 
uprooted  was  slow  to  revive.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  left  Dunkirk  for  Paris,  never  to  return  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  he  exchanged  on  his  departure  affectionate  let- 
ters with  tiie  Prince  and  the  estates.  M.  des  Pruneaux 
remained  as  his  representative,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
arrangements  for  re-installing  him  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
sovereignty  which  he  had  so  basely  forfeited,  were  to  be  pushed 
forward  with  earnestness.  J 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Gerard  Truchses,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  had  lost  his  see  for  the  love  of  Agnes  Mans- 
feld,  whom  he  had  espoused  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  took 
refuge  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Delft.§  A  civil  war  in 
Gkrmany  broke  forth,  the  Protestant  princes  undertaking  to 
support  the  Archbishop,  in  opposition  to  Ernest  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Palatine,  John 
Casimir,  thought  it  necessary  to  mount  and  ride  as  usual. 
MaTriug  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  hastily  collected  force, 
and  prepared  for  another  plunge  into  chaos,  he  suddenly  heard, 
however,  of  his  elder  brother's  death  at  Heidelberg.  Leaving 
his  men,  as  was  his  habit,  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  Baron 


*  Meteren,  xL  203. 

t  See  the  Accord,  in  twenty-one  artidea,  in  Bor,  xvii  356-36^ 

t  Bor,  xyiil  371,  372,  aqq.    Meteren,  xL  206«. 

§  Bor  xviiL  360,  361. 
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Truchses,  the  Archbifihop's  brother,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy^  he  disappeared  from  the  scene  with  great  rE^pidity, 
in  order  that  his  own  interests  in  the  palatinate  and  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  palatines  might  not  suffer  by  his 
absence.^ 

At  this  time,  too,  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  married,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  Louisa,  widow  of  the 
Seigneur  de  Teligny,  and  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Coligny.f 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  always  bitterly  opposed  to  the  connection  with  Anjon, 
and  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  the  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations since  the  Antwerp  catastrophe,  sent  a  committee 
Uy  the  Prince  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  set  his  &ce 
against  the  whole  proceedings.  They  delivered  at  the  same 
time  a  formal  remonstrance,  in  writing  (25th  of  August, 
1583),  in  which  they  explained  how  odious  the  arrangement 
with  the  Duke  had  ever  been  to  them.  They  expressed  the 
opinion  that  even  the  wisest  might  be  sometimes  mistaken, 
and  that  the  Prince  had  been  bitterly  deceived  by  Anjou  and 
by  the  French  court.  They  besought  him  to  rdy  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  Almighty,  and  upon  the  exertions  of  Ihe 
nation,  and  they  again  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  his  accepting 
that  supreme  sovereignty  over  all  the  united  provinces  which 
would  be  so  gladly  conferred,  while,  for  their  own  parts,  they 
voluntarily  oflfered  largely  to  increase  the  sums  annually  con- 
tributed to  the  common  defence.^ 

Very  soon  afterwards,  in  August,  1688,  the  states  of  the 
united  provinces  assembled  at  Middelbuig  formally  offered 
the  general  government — ^which  under  the  circumstances  was 
the  general  sovereignty — to  the  Prince,  warmly  urging  his 
acceptance»of  the  dignity.  He  manifested,  however,  the  same 
reluctance  which  he  had  always  expressed,  demanding  that 
the  project  should  beforehand  be  laid  before  the  councils  of  all 
the  large  cities,  and  before  the  estates  of  certain  provinces 


*  Bor,  ubi  sup. 

f  Bor,  zviii.  366.    Meteren,  xL  205.    Hoofd,  xx.  864^ 

t  Bor,  xviiL  397,  398. 1 
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which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Middelburg  diet.  He 
also  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  vig^  the  necessity  of  providii^ 
more  generouslj  for  the  armj  expenses  and  other  general  dis- 
bnrsements.  As  to  ambitious  views,  he  was  a  stranger  to 
them,  and  his  language  at  this  moment  was  as  patriotic  and 
self-denying  as  at  any  previous  period.  He  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  'estates  for  this  renewed  proof  of  their  confidence 
in  his  character,  and  this  additional  approbation  of  his  course, 
— a  sentiment  which  he  was  always  ready  "  as  a  good  patriot 
to  justify  by  his  most  faithful  service."  He  reminded  them, 
however,  that  he  was  no  great  monarch,  having  in  his  own 
hands  the  means  to  help  and  the  power  to  liberate  them  ;  and 
that  even  were  he  in  possession  of  aU  which  God  had  once 
given  him,  he  shoxdd  be  far  fi*om  strong  enough  to  resist, 
single-handed,  their  powerful  enemy.  All  that  was  left  to  him, 
he  said,  was  an  "  honest  and  moderate  experience  in  affairs.'' 
With  this  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost ;  but 
they  knew  very  well  that  the  means  to  make  that  experience 
available  were  to  be  drawn  firom  the  country  itself.  With 
modest  sunplicity,  he  observed  that  he  had  been  at  work 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  doing  his  best,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  fatherland  and  to  resist  tyranny 
of  conscience ;  that  he  alone — assisted  by  his  brothers  and 
some  friends  and  relatives — ^had  borne  the  whole  burthen  in 
the  beginning,  and  that  he  had  afterwards  been  helped  by  the 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  so  that  he  could  not  but  render 
thanks  to  God  for  His  great  mercy  in  thus  granting  His 
blessing  to  so  humble  an  instrument,  and  thus  restoring  so 
many  beautiftil  provinces  to  their  ancient  freedom  and  to  the 
true  religion.  The  Prince  protested  that  this  result  was  already 
a  sufficient  reward  for  his  labors — a  great  consojation  in  his 
sufferings.  He  had  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  estates,  ^^  taking 
into  consideration  his  long-continued  labors,  woxdd  have  been 
willing  to  excuse  him  from  a  new  load  of  cares,  and  woxdd  have 
granted  him  some  little  rest  in  his  already  advanced  age  f 
that  they  would  have  selected  ^^  some  other  person  more  fitted 
for  the  labor^  whom  he  would  himself  &ithfully  promise  to 
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assist  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  rendering  him  willing  obedi- 
ence proportionate  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him."* 

Like  all  other  attempts  to  induce  the  acceptance^  by  the 
Prince,  of  supreme  authority,  this  eflTort  proved  ineffectual, 
j&om  the  obstinate  unwillingness  of  his  hand  to  receive  the 
proffered  sceptre. 

In  connection  with  this  movement,  and  at  about  the  same 
epoch,  Jacob  Swerius,  member  of  the  Brabant  Council,  with 
other  deputies,  waited  upon  Orange,  and  formally  tendered 
him  the  sovereign  dukedom  of  Brabant,f  forfeited  and  vacant 
by  the  late  crime  of  Anjou.  The  Prince;  however,  resolutely 
refiised  to  accept  the  dignity,  assuring  the  committee  that 
he  had  not  the  means  to  afford  the  country  as  jsmcb.  protec- 
tion as  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  their  sovereign. 
He  added  that  ^^  he  would  never  give  the  King  of  Spain  the 
right  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  actuated 
by  no  other  motives  in  his  career  than  the  hope  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  the  desire  to  deprive  his  Majesty  of  the 
provinces  in  order  to  appropriate  them  to  himself" J 

Accordingly,  firmly  refusing  to  heed  the  overtures  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Holland  in  particular,  he  continued  to 
further  the  re-establishment  of  Anjou — a  measure  in  which,  as 
he  deliberately  believed,  lay  the  only  chance  of  union  and  in* 
dependence. 

The  Prince  of  Parma,  meantime,  had  not  been  idle.  He 
had  been  unable  to  induce  the  provinces  to  listen  to  his  wiles, 
and  to  rush  to  the  embrace  of  the  monarch  whose  arms  he 
described  as  ever  open  to  the  repentant.  He  had,  however, 
been  budily  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  summer  in  takii^ 

«  Message  of  Orange  to  the  states-general,  MS. — "  Ghe  exhibeert  by  sqne 
Bxe<»«  den  vL- Sept.,  1583."  Ordinaria  Dep^hen  Boek  der  St-gL  A*.  1583, 
1584,  £  21,  22,  Hague  Archives.  This  yeiy  important  and  cbariicteristic  dooii- 
ment  has  never  been  pulHished. 

f  Bor,  zix.  456^,  who  had 'his  infiMnnation  from  Jacob  Swerins  himsel£— Com- 
pare Wagenaer,  vil  484. 

X  "Maer  dat  het  S3me  EzceHentie  afiloeg  seggende  den  middel  van  sich  selvea 
niet  te  hebben  om  dat  te  beschermen  en  dat  hy  ook  de  Koning  van  Spangien  geea 
ooraake  wilde  geven  te  seggen  dat  hy  anderg  niet  hadde  geeodht  dan  hem  aOs 
sijne  landen  of  te  nemen."-— Bor,  loa  cit 
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up  many  of  the  towns  which  the  treason  of  Anjou  had  laid 
open  to  his  attacka^ 

Eindhoven,  Diest^  Dunkirk,  Newport,  and  other  places,  were 
snccessively  surrendered  to  royalist  generals.f  On  the  22nd 
of  Septemher,  1583,  the  city  df  Zutfen,  too,  was  surprised 
by  Colonel  Tassis,  on  the  fall  of  which  most  important  place, 
the  treason  of  Orange's  brother-in-law.  Count  Van  den  Berg, 
governor  of  Gueldres,  was  revealed.  His  fidelity  had  be^i 
long  suspected,  particularly  by  Count  John  of  Nassau,  but 
always  earnestly  vouched  for  by  his  wife  and  by  his  sons.:]: 
On  the  capture  of  Zutfen,  however,  a  document  was  found 
and  made  public,  by  which  Yan  den  Berg  bound  himself  to 
deliver  the  principal  cities  of  Gueldres  and  Zutfen,  beginning 
with  Zutfen  itself,  into  the  hands  of  Parma,  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  pa^on  and  friendship  of  the  Eing.§ 

Not  much  better  could  have  been  expected  of  Van  den  Berg. 
His  pusillanimous  retreat  firom  his  post  in  Alva's  time  will  be 
recollected ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Prince  had  never  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  his  character.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
&te  of  this  great  man  to  be  often  deceived  by  the  fiiends 
whom  he  trusted,  although  never  to  be  outwitted  by  his 
enemies.  Van  den  Berg  was  arrested,  on  the  15th  of  Novem-* 
ber,  carried  to  the  Hague,  examined  and  imprisoned  for  a  time 
in  Delffcshaven.  After  a  time  he  was,,  however,  liberated,  when 
be  instantly,  with  all  his  sons,  took  service  under  the  King.|| 

»  Strada^  2,  v.  259,  sqq. 

f  Bor,  xviii  366,  367,  371,  37Z  Strada*  2,  v.  269-266.  Ifeteren,  ad.  206j 
207.    Hoofd«  zz.  866-872.    Tassis,  yl  436,  437,  440. 

I  See  the  letters  of  the  Tarions  members  of  the  ikmily  in  Archives  et  Ooire* 
spondance,  vii.,  passim. 

§  See  the  Agreement  (signed  and  sealed  upon  the  25th  of  Augast»  1583X 
apad  Bor,  3,  xyilL  402.  He  had  succeeded  Oount  John  in  the  stadholderate  of 
Gneldtes  in  1681,  but  the  appointment  had  never  been  particolariy  agreeable  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Wlien  applied  to  hy  Van  den  Berg  for  a  recommendation, 
he  had  thus  addressed  the  estates  of  Gueldres,  "My  brothei^in-law,  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  government  of  your  province,  has  asked  for  my  reoommendation. 
He  professes  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  service  and  the  Just  cause  of  the 
fiitheriand.  I  could  wish  that  he  had  shown  it  sooner.  Nevertheless,  'tis  better 
lato  than  never."— Ev.  Reid.,  37.    Hooffl,  xx.  875. 

I  Bor,  zviiL  402.    Hoofil,  xz.  876.    Archives  et  Oorresp.,  viii  288,  sqq. 
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While  treason  was  thus  favoring  the  royal  arms  in  ike 
north,  the  same  powerful  element,  to  Tdiich  so  much  of  the 
Netherland  misfortunes  had  always  been  owing,  was  busy  in 
Flanders. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1588,  the  Prince  of  Chimay, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  had  been  elected  governor 
of  that  province.^  This  noble  was  as  unstable  in  charact^,  aa 
vain,  as  unscrupulous,  and  as  ambitious  as  his  fiither  and 
uncle.  He  had  been  originally  desirous  of  espousing  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  the 
Countess  of  Hohenlo,  but  the  Duchess  of  Aerschot  was  too 
strict  a  Catholic  to  consent  to  the  marriage,f  and  her  son  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  Countess  of  M^hem,  widow  of  Lan- 
celot Berlaymont.$ 

As  affairs  seemed  going  on  prosperously  for  the  states  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Prince  of  Chimay  had  affected 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  Reformed  religion,  and  as  governor 
of  Bruges,  he  had  appointed  many  members  of  that  Chmdi  to 
important  offices,,  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics.  By  so  decided 
a  course,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  patriot  party  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  became  governor  of  Flanders.  Uo 
sooner  was  he  installed  in  this  post,  than  he  opened  a  private 
correspondence  with  Parma,  for  it  was  his  intention  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  King,  and  to  purchase  pardon  and  advance- 
ment by  the  brilliant  service  which  he  now  undertook,  of 
restoring  this  important  province  to  the  royal  authority.  In 
the  arrangement  of  his  plans  he  was  assisted  by  Champagny, 
who,  as  will  be  recollected,  had  long  been  a  prisoner  in  Ghent^ 
but  whose  confinement  was  not  so  strict  as  to  prevent  fi»- 
quent  intercourse  with  his  friends  without.§  Champagny 
was  indeed  believed  to  .be  the  life  of  the  whole  intrigue. 
The  plot  was,  however,  forwarded  by  Imbize,  the  roaring 


*  Bor,  xviil  406,  sqq.    Metoren,  xi.  206,  207.  f  Ifeteren,  xii.  209. 

I  The  same  lady  whose  chaims  and  whoso  dower  had  so  fatal  an  ^wflnom^ 
upon  the  career  of  Count  Renneberg. 
§  Bor,  xviii.  406.    Meteren,  zii.  21L    Ev.  Beidani,  iii.  55 
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demagogue  whose  republicanism  could  never  reconcile  itself 
with  what  he  esteemed  the  aristocratic  policy  of  Orange,  and 
whose  stem  puritanism  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  a  general  extermination  of  Catholics.  This  man,  after 
having  been  allowed  to  depart,  in&mous  and  contemptible, 
firom  the  city  which  he  had  endangered,  now  ventured  after 
six  years,  to  return,  and  to  engage  in  fresh  schemes  which  were 
even  more  criminal  than  his  previous  enterprises.  The  uncom- 
promising foe  to  Bomanism,  the  advocate  of  Grecian  and 
Genevan  democracy,  now  allied  himself  with  Champagny  and 
with  Chimay,  to  effect  a  surrender  of  Flanders  to  Philip  and 
to  the  Inquisition.  He  succeeded  in  getting  himself  elected 
chief  senator  in  Ghent,  and  forthwith  began  to  use  all  his 
influence  to  further  the  secret  plot.*^  The  joint  efforts  and . 
intrigues  of  Parma,  Champagny,  Chimay,  and  Imbize,  were 
near  being  successful  Early  in  the  spring  of  1584  a  formal 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  government  of  Ghent,  to  open 
negotiations  with  Parma.  Hostages  were  accordingly  ex- 
changed, and  a  truce  of  three  weeks  was  agreed  upon,  during 
which  an  animated  correi^ndence  was  maintained  between  the 
authorities  of  Ghent  and  the  Prince  of  Chimay  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  United  States-general,  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp, 
the  states  of  Brabant,  and  other  important  bodies  on  the  other. 
The  friends  of  the  Union  and  of  liberty  used  all  their  eloquence 
to  arrest  the  city  of  Ghent  in  its  course,,  and  to  save  the  province 
of  Flanders  from  accepting,  the  proposed  arrangement  with 
Parma.  The  people  of  Ghent  were  reminded  that  the  diief 
promoter  of  this  new  negotiation  was  Champagny,f  a  man 

*  Bor,  zviil  407.  Meteren,  zil  211,  212.  Hoofil,  xx.  885,  886.  Van  der 
Vynckt,  uL  104-110. 

t  Bor,  xviil  407,  410-419. — "There  is  a  report,"  wrote  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  the  magifltraoy  of  Ghent,  "that  a  passport  has  been  giyen  to  one  of  our  most 
especial  enemies  (eenen  yan  onse  partiaelste  Tyanden)  to  come  within  the  citj 
of  Ghent  in  order  to  conyerse  with  Champagny  by  word  of  mouth  (mondelinge 
met  Champignj  te  spreeoken)."— Letter  of  31  May,  in  de  Jonge,  Onoitgegevene 
Stokken.  's  Grayenhage  nnd  Amsterdam,  1827.  "  Tis  Champagny  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  proceedings,"  wrote  the  states  of  Brabant  to  the  magistrates 
of  Gbent-^Letter  of  Karoh  14,  ^  Bor,  zyiii.  416,  4ie. 
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-who  owed  a  deep  debt  of  hatred  to  their  city^  for  the  long^  and 
as  he  believed,  the  unjust  confinement  which  he  had  endured 
within  its  walls.  Moreover,  he  was  the  brother  of  Granvelle, 
source  of  all  their  woes.  To  take  counsel  with  Ghiunpagny,  was 
to  come  within  reach  of  a  deadly  foe,  for  ^'  he  who  confesses 
himself  to  a  wolf/'  said  the  burgomasters  of  Antwerp,  "will 
get  wolf/s  absolution,"  The  Flemings  were  warned  bj  all 
their  correspondents  that  it  was  puerile  to  hope  ibr  fidth  in 
Philip  ;  a  monarch  whose  first  principle  was,  that  promises  to 
heretics  were  void*  They  were  entreated  to  pay  no  heed  to 
tiie  "  sweet  singing  of  the  royalists,"  who  just  then  a£fected  to 
disapprove  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Bpauish  Inquisition, 
that  they  might  more  surely  separate  them  from  their  fii^ds. 
"  Imitate  not,"  said  the  magistrates  of  Brussels,  "  the  fodish 
sheep  who  made  with  the  wolves  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity, 
from  which  the  &ithjful  dogs  were  to  be  excluded."  It  was 
affirmed — and  the  truth  was  certainly  beyond  perad venture — 
that  religious  liberty  was  dead  at  the  moment  when  the  treaty 
with  Parma  should  be  signed.  "  To  look  for  political  privily 
or  evangelical  liberty,"  said  the  Antwerp  authorities,  "  in  any 
arrangement  with  the  Spaniards,  is  to  look  for  light  in  dark- 
ness, for  fire  in  water."  "  Philip  is  himself  the  slave  of  the 
Inquisition,"  said  the  states-general,  and  has  but  one  great 
purpose  in  life — ^to  cherish  the  institution  everywhere,  and 
particularly  in  the  Netherlands.  Before  Maigaret  of  Parma's 
time,  one  hundred  thousand  Netherlanders  had  been  burned  or 
strangled,  and  Alva  had  spent  seven  years  in  butcherii^  and 
torturing  many  thousands  more."  The  magistrates  of  Brus- 
sels used  similar  expressions.*  "  The  King  of  Spain,"  said  they 
to  their  brethren  of  Ghent,  "is  festened  to  the  Inquisition. 
Yea,  he  is  so  much  in  its  power,  that  even  if  he  desired,  he  is 
unable  to  maintain  his  promises."t    The  Prince  of  Orange 


*  Letter  of  the  burgomasten  of  Antwerp  to  the  authorities  of  Ghent^  in  Bo^ 
xviiL  417.  Letter  ftom  the  magistrates  of  Brussels  to  those  of  Ghent^  Maidi  16; 
1584.— Bor,  xyiil  414.  Letter  of  states-general  to  Prince  of  Ghifflaj  and  te 
bailiflb  of  Broges,  March  17,  1684.— Bor,  3,  zviiL  410^ 

t  Letter  of  magifltratee  of  Brussels.— Bor,  xrui.  414. 
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too,  was  indefatigable  in  public  and  private  efforts  to  conn* 
teiact  the  machinations  of  Parma  and  the  Spanish  party  in 
Ghent.  He  saw  with  honor  the  progress  which  the  political 
decomposition  of  that  most  important  commonwealth  was 
making,  for  he  considered  the  city  the  keystone  to  the  union 
of  the  provinces,  for  he  felt  with  a  prophetic  instinct  that  its 
loss  would  entail  that  of  all  the  southern  provinces,  and  make 
a  united  and  independent  Netherland  state  impossible.  Al- 
ready in  the  summer  of  1583,  he  addressed  a  letter  full  of 
wisdom  and  of  warning  to  the  authorities  of  Ghent,  a  letter 
in  which  he  set  fully  before  them  the  iniquity  and  stupidity 
of  their  proceedings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  dexterity  and  caution  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  by  accusations  which  he  made,  as  it  were,  hypothetic 
caUy,  when,  in  truth,  they  were  real  ones.* 

These  remonstrances  were  not  fruitless,  and  the  authorities 
and  citizens  of  Ghent  once  more  paused  ere  they  stepped 
from  the  precipice.  While  they  were  thus  wavering^  the  whole 
negotiation  with  Parma  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
new  incident,  the  demagogue  Imbize  having  been  discovered 
in  a  secret  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  of  Denre- 
monde,  and  deliver  it  to  Parma.f  The  old  acquaintance,  ally, 
and  enemy  of  Imbize,  the  Seigneur  de  Ryhove,  was  com- 
mandant of  the  city,  and  information  was  privately  conveyed  to 
him  of  the  design,  before  there  had  been  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Ryhove,  being  thoroughly  on  his  guard,  arrested 
his  old  comrade,  who  was  shortly  itfterwards  brought  to  trial, 
and  executed  at  Ghent.|  John  van  Imbize  had  returned  to 
the  city  from  which  the  contemptuous  mercy  of  Orange  had 
permitted  him  formerly  to  depart,  only  to  expiate  fresh  tur- 
bulence and  fresh  treason  by  a  felon's  death.    Meanwhile  the 


*  The  letter  is  published,  together  with  others  of  great  interest,  by  De  Jonge, 
ODuitgegevene  Stukken.,  84-92. 

t  Bor,  xviiL  420.  Meteren,  xL  212.  Hooffl,  xx.  886.  Van  der  Vynckt,  iil 
106-110. 

f  Van  der  YTndct,  iil  110.  Meteren,  xii.  213*  In  the  month  of  August^ 
1584. 

VOL.  in.  88 
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citizens  of  Ghent,  thus  warned  by  word  and  deed^  passed  an 
earnest  resolution  to  have  no  more  intercourse  with  Panna, 
but  to  abide  feithfullj  by  the  union.*  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  Flemish  cities,  excepting,  unfortunately, 
Bruges,  for  that  important  town,  being  entirely  in  the  power 
of  Chimay,  was  now  surrendered  by  him  to  the  royal  govern- 
ment. On  the  20th  of  May,  1584,  Baron  Mont^gny,  on  the 
part  of  Parma,  signed  an  accord  with  the  Prince  of  Chimay, 
by  which  the  city  was  restored  to  his  Majesty,  and  by  which  all 
inhabitants  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  Boman  Catholic  re- 
ligion were  permitted  to  leave  the  land.  The  Prince  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  Parma,  on  conclusion  of  the  transaction, 
and  subsequently  met  with  advancement  from  the  King,  while 
the  Princess,  who  had  embraced  the  Beformed  religion,  re^ 
tired  to  Holland.t 

The  only  other  city  of  importance  gained  on  this  occasion 
by  the  government  was  Ypres,  which  had  been  long  besi^ed, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  forced  to  yield.  The  new  Bishop,  on 
taking  possession,  resorted  to  instant  measures  for  cleansing  a 
place  which  had  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and 
as  the  first  step  in  this  purification,  the  bodies  of  many  heretics 
who  had  been  buried  for  years  were  taken  from  their  graves, 
and  publicly  hanged  in  their  coffins.  All  living  adherents  to 
the  Beformed  religion  were  instantly  expelled  from  the  place.| 

Ghent  and  the  rest  of  Flanders  were,  for  the  time,  saved 
from  the  power  of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  being  confirmed  in 
their  resolution  of  sustaining  their  union  with  the  othw  pro- 
vinces by  the  news  from  France.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
negotiations  between  Anjou  and  the  states-general  had  been 
earnestly  renewed,  and  Junius,  Mouillerie,  and  Asseliers,  had 
been  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  a  treaty  with  the  Duke.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1684,  they  arrived  in  Delft,  on  their  return,  bringing  warm 
letters  from  the  French  court,  ftdl  of  promises  to  assist  the 
Netherlands ;  and  it  was  understood  that  a  constitution,  upon 


*  Bor,  xvia  420.    f  ^^t  ^^riil  420-423.    X  IbicL,  426.    Hoofii,  zx.  88t. 
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the  basis  of  the  original  arrangement  of  Bordeaux^  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Dnke.*  These  arrangements  were,  however, 
for  ever  terminated  by  the  death  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  ill 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  n^otiations.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  1584,  he  expired  at  Chateau  Thieny,  in  great  torture, 
sweating  blood  from  every  pore,  and  under  circumstances 
which,  as  usual,  suggested  strong  suspicions  of  poison.t 


*  Bor,  xviiL  433. 

t  Bor,  ±viil  436.     Keteren.  xiL  314.    Hoofil,  zz.  890,  89L    By.  Beidani,  ill 
64.    De  Thoo,  ix.  181-184. 
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A  HEEO'S  DEATH. 

Yarions  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Orange-— Delft— Mansion  of  tlie  Prinoe  de- 
scribed— ^Francis  Goion  or  Balthazar  Gerard — ^His  antecedents— His  cor- 
respondence and  interriewB  with  Parma  and  with  d'AssonleTille— His  em- 
ployment in  France— His  retom  to  Delft  and  interview  with  Orang»— TIm 
crime— The  confession— The  ponishment-i-Tbe  oonseqnenoes — OoncJnding 
ranarks. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Ban  against  the  Prince  of  Qiange 
had  not  been  hitherto  without  fruits^  for  although  unsucoeasfhl, 
the  efforts  to  take  his  life,  and  earn  the  promised  gaeidon 
had  been  incessant.  The  attempt  of  Jauregiiy^  at  Antwerp, 
of  Salscda  and  Baza  at  Bruges,  have  been  related,  and  in 
March,  1583,  moreover,  one  Pietro  Dordogno  was  executed  in 
Antwerp  for  endeavoring  to  assassinate  the  Prince.  Before  his 
death,  he  confessed  that  he  had  come  from  Spain  solely  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  he  had  conferred  with  La  Motte,  gov- 
ernor of  Gravelines,  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
his  design.^  In  April,  1584,  Hans  Hanzoon,  a  merchant  of 
Flushing,  had  been  executed  for  atl^mpting  to  destroy  the 
Prince  by  means  of  gunpowder,  concealed  under  his  house  in 
that  city,  and  under  his  seat  in  the  church.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  deliberately  formed  the  intention  of  perfonning 
the  deed,  and  that  he  had  discussed  the  details  of  the  enter- 
prise wilh  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris.f    At  about  tho 


*  Meteren,  xi  205<i.  f  Ibid.    Bor,  ztuL  423.    Hooffl,  xx.  S9S. 
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« 

same  time,  one  Le  Goth,  a  captive  French  officer,  had  been 
applied  to  by  the  Marqtiis  de  Bichebonig,  on  the  part  of 
Alexander  of  Parma,  to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  Prince. 
Le  Goth  had  consented,  saying  that  nothing  could  be  more 
easily  done  ;  and  that  he  would  undertake  to  poison  him  in  a 
dish  of  eels,  of  which  he  knew  him  to  be  particularly  fond. 
The  Frenchman  was  liberated  with  this  understanding  ;  but 
being  very  much  the  friend  of  Orange,  straightway  told  him 
the  whole  story,  and  reihained  ever  afterwards  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  states.^  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  excused 
the  treachery  to  which  he  owed  his  escape  from  prison  on  the 
ground  that  faith  was  no  more  to  be  kept  with  murderers  than 
with  heretics.  Thus  within  two  years  there  had  been  five 
distinct  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Prince,  all  of  them  with 
the  privity  of  the  Spanish  government.  A  sixth  was  soon 
to  follow. 

In  the  summer  of  1584,  William  of  Orange  was  residing  at 
Delft,f  where  his  wife,  Louisa  de  Coligny,  had  given  birth,  in 
ihe  preceding  winter,  to  a  son,  afterwards  the  celebrated  stad- 
holder,  Frederic  Henry.  The  child  had  received  these 
names  from  his  two  god&thers,  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of 
Navarre,  and  his  baptism  had  been  celebrated  with  much 
rejoicing  on  the  12th  of  June,  in  the  place  of  his  birth.^  . 

It  was  a  quiet,  cheerftd,  yet  somewhat  drowsy  littiie  city, 
that  ancient  burgh  of  Delft.  The  placid  canals  by  which  it 
was  intersected  in   every  direction  were    aU   planted  with 


*  Meteren,  zi.  206,  208.  Hoddl,  xz.  891,  892.  He  is  sometimes  ooUed 
Gott. 

f  He  had  removed  thither  ftom  Antwerp  on  the  22nd  July,  1588.  Wa 
departure  from  the  commercial  metropolis  had  been  hastened  hy  an  indig:nit7 
offered  to  him  by  a  portion  of  the  populace,  on  the  occasion  of  some  building 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citadel  A  senseless 
ramor  had  been  circulated  that  the  Prinoe  had  filled  the  castle  with  French 
troops,  and  was  about  to  surrender  it  to  Anjou.  Although  the  fiUaehood  of  the 
report  had  been  publicly  demonstrated,  and  although  the  better  portion  of  the 
oitisens  felt  indignant  at  its  existence,  yet  the  calunmiators  had  not  been 
fonished.  The  Prince,  justly  aggrieved,  retired  accordingly  ftom  the  city. — 
Heteren,  3d.  207,  208. 

I  Bor,  zviii  40t^.    Hooia,  xz.  888. 
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whisperings  umbrageous  rows  of  limes  and  poplars,  and  along 
these  watery  highways  the  traffic  of  the  place  glided  so  noise- 
lessly that  the  town  seemed  the  abode  of  silence  and  tran- 
quillity. The  streets  were  clean  and  airy,  the  houses  weQ 
built,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  thriving. 

One  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  was  called  the  old  Delfb- 
street.  It  was  shaded  on  both  sides  by  lime  trees,  which  in 
that  midsummer  season  covered  the  sur&ce  of  the  canal 
which  flowed  between  them  with  their  light  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  On  one  side  of  this  street  was  the  "old  kirk,"  a 
plain,  antique  structure  of  brick,  with  lancet,  windows,  and 
with  a  tall,  slender  tower,  which  inclined,  at  a  very  consider- 
able angle,  towards  a  house  upon  the  other  side  of  the  canaL 
That  house  was  the  mansion  of  Wiliam  the  Silent.  It  stood 
directly  opposite  the  church,  being  separated  by  a  spacious 
courtyard  from  the  street,  while  the  stables  and  other  offices  in 
the  rear  extended  to  the  city  wall.  A  narrow  lane,  opening  out 
of  Delft-street,  ran  along  the  side  of  the  house  and  court,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ramparts.  The  house  was  a  plain,  two-storied 
edifice  of  brick,  with  red-tiled  roof,  and  had  formerly  been  a 
cloister  dedicated  to  Saint  Agatha,  the  last  prior  of  which  had 
been  hanged  by  the  furious  Lumey  de  la  Marck. 

Th^  news  of  Anjou's  death  had  been  brought  to  Delft  by  a 
special  messenger  from  the  French  court.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  8th  of  July,  1684,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  read 
the  despatches  before  leaving  his  bed,  caused  the  man  who 
had  brought  them  to  be  summoned,  that  he  might  give  some 
particular  details  by  word  of  mouth  concerning  the  last  illness 
of  the  Duke.*  The  courier  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the 
Prince's  bed-chamber,  and  proved  to  be  one  Francis  Guion,  as 
he  called  himself.  This  man  had,  early  in  the  spring,  claimed 
and  received  the  protection  of  Orange,  on  the  ground  of  being 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  at'  Besangon,  who  had  suffered  death 
for  his  religion,   and  of  his  own  ardent  attachment  to  the 


♦  Bor,  xviii  427,  Bqq.     Meteren,  xiL  214,  sqq.     Hoo^  xx.  892-8H  ««• 
Wagenaer,  yil  629,  sqq.   .Le  Potit,  Graade  Chronique  des  P.  B^  liy.  y. 
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Befoimed  faith.^  A  pionS;  psalm-Binging,  thoroughly  Calvin- 
ifltic  youth  he  seemed  to  be,  haying  a  bible  or  a  hymn-book 
under  his  arm  whenever  he  walked  the  street,  and  mgst 
exemplary  in  his  attendance  at  sermon  and  lecture.  For  the 
rest,  a  singularly  unobtrusive  personage,  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  low  of  stature,  meagre,  mean-visaged,  muddy  com- 
plexioned,  and  altogether  a  man  of  no  account— quite  insigni- 
ficant in  the  eyes  of  all  who  looked  upon  him.  If  there  were 
one  opinion  in  which  the  few  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
think  of  the  puny,  somewhat  shambling  stranger  from  Bur- 
gundy at  all  coincided,  it  was  that  he  was  inoffensive,  but 
quite  incapable  of  any  important  business.  He  seemed  well 
educated,  claimed  to  be  of  respectable  parentage,  and  had 

*  The  main  somte  from  which  the  historians  cited  in  the  last  note,  and  all 
other  writers,  have  derived  their  account  of  Balthazar  Gerard,  his  crime  and 
punishment,  is  the  official  statement  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  States'general, 
entitled,  '*  Yerhaal  van  de  moort  ghedaen  aen  den  personne  des  doorluchtigen 
fiirsten  ende  heeren  Wilhelms  Prince  van  Oraengien,"  etc,  eta,  Delft,  A«.  1584, 
of  whidiacopy  maybe  found  in  the  Duncan  collection  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
the  Hague.  The  basis  of  this  account  was  the  confession  of  Balthazar,  written 
in  the  convent  of  Saint  Agatha  (or  Prinzen  Ho^  the  residence  of  Orange) 
izmnediately  after  his  arrest, '  together  with  his  answers  to  the  interrogatories 
between  the  10th  and  14th  of  July.  The  confession  has  been  recently  published 
by  M.  Gachard  (Acad.  Boy.  de  Belg.  t  zz.  N».  9,  Bulletins)  fh)m  an  old  and 
probably  contemporaneous  MS.  copy.  A  very  curious  pamphlet — a  copy  of 
whidi  also  may  be  found  in  the  Duncan  Collection — should  also  be  consulted, 
called  "  Historie  Balthazars  Oeraert,  alias  Seracb,  die  den  Tyran  van  't  Neder- 
landt  den  Princen  van  Orangie  doorschoten  heeft :  ende  is  darom  duer  grou- 
welycke  ende  vele  tormenten  binnen  de  stadt  van  Delft  openbaerlijck  ghedoodt, 
1684,"  (with  no  name  of  place  or  publisher.)  This  account,  by  a  very  bitttf 
royalist  and  papist — perhaps  a  personal  acquiuntance  of  Q^rard— extols  the  deed 
to  the  skies,  and  depicts  the  horrible  sufferings  of  the  malefactor  as  those  of  a 
blessed  mart3rr.  A  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^ue  de  Bourgogue  (now  the  MS. 
section  of  the  Royal  Library  at  BrusselsX  entitled,  "  Particularit^s  touchant  Bal* 
thazar  Gerard,"  No.  1*7,386,  contains  many  important  documents,  letters  of 
Parma,  of  Gerard,  and  of  Cornelius  Aertsens.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  MS.  history 
of  Renom  de  France  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject,  important  because  he 
wrote  from  the  papers  of  d'Assonleville,  who  was  Parma^s  agent  in  the  prelim- 
inary negotiations  with  Gerard.  Part  ofthese  documents  have  been  published  by 
Dewez  (Hist  G^n.  de  la  Belg.,  torn,  vi.),  by  Reiffenberg,  and  stfll  more  recently 
by  Professor  Arent  ("  Recherches  Critiques  et  Historiques  sur  la  Confession  de 
B.  Q^rard,  Bruzellee,  1854,")  who  has  ably  demonstrated  the  authenticity  of  the 
"  Confeesion**  published  by  M.  Gachard. 
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• 

considerable  facility  of  Bpeech^  when  any  person  conld  be 
fi)und  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  on 
th^  whole  he  attracted  little  attention. 

Nevertheless^  this  insignificant  frame  locked  np  a  desperate 
and  daring  character ;  this  mild  and  inoffensive  natm^  had 
gone  pregnant  seven  years  with  a  terrible  crime,  whose  birth 
conld  not  much  longer  be  retarded.  Francis  Gkiion,  the  Cal- 
vinist^  son  of  a  martyred  Calvinist^  was  in  reality  Balthazar 
G6rard,  a  fanatical  Catholic,  whose  father  and  mother  were 
still  living  at  Villefans  in  Burgundy.  Before  reaching  man's 
estate^  he  had  formed  the  design  of  murdering  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  "  who,  so  long  as  he  lived,  seemed  like  to  remain  a 
rebel  against  the  Catholic  King,  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Apostolic  religion.'' 

When  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  struck  his  dagger 
with  all  his  might  into  a  door,  exclaiming,  as  he  hid  so,  "  Would 
that  the  blow  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Orange  V*  For  this 
he  was  rebuked  by  a  bystander,  who  told  him  it  was  not  for 
him  to  kill  princes,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  destroy  so 
good  a  Captain  as  the  Prince,  who,  after  all,  might  one  day 
reconcile  himself  with  the  King.* 

As  soon  as  the  Ban  against  Orange  was  published,  Bal- 
thazar, more  anxious  than  ever  to  execute  his  long-cherished 
design,  left  Dole  and  came  to  Luxemburg.  Here  he  learned 
that  the  deed  had  already  been  done  by  John  Jaureguy.  He 
received  this  intelligence  at  first  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
was  glad  to  be  excused  &om  putting  himself  in  danger,f 
and  believing  the  Prince  dead,  took  service  as  clerk  with  one 
John  Duprel,  secretary  to  Count  Mansfeld,  governor  of  Luxem- 
burg. Ere  long,  the  ill  success  of  Jauregu/s  attempt  becoming 
known,  the  ^^  inveterate  detemunation"  of  Gerard  aroused 
itself  more  fiercely  than  ever.  He  accordingly  took  models  of 
Uansfeld's  official  scab  in  wax,  in  order  that  he  might  make 


*  Oonfesdon  de  B.  Gerard. — ^Bor,  Metoren,  Hoofd,  Le  Petit,  ubi  mip.  et  aL 
f  " des   qnelles  noareUes  je   fas  fort  aise,  tant  poor  estre    (oomme 

f  estimoia)  la  Juatioo  fkite)  que  poor  aroir  ezoose  de  me  metM  an  danger."— 

Oon£de  Gerard. 
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use  of  them  as  an  acceptable  ofibring  to  the  Orange  party, 
whose  confidence  he  meant  to  gain. 

Various  circmnstances  detamed  him,  however.  A  sum  of 
money  was  stolen,  and  he  was  forced  to  stay  till  it  was  found, 
for  fear  of  being  arrested  as  the  thief.  Then  his  cousin  and 
employer  fell  sick,  and  G6rard  was  obliged  to  wait  for  his  re- 
covery. At  last,  in  March,  1584,  "the  weather,  as  he  said, 
appearing  to  be  fine,"  Balthazar  left  Luxemburg  and  came  to 
Treves.  While  there,  he  confided  his  scheme  to  the  regent  of  the 
Jesuit  college — a  "  red-haired  man''  whose  name  has  not  been 
preserved.*  That  dignitary  expressed  high  approbation  of  the 
plan,  gave  Gerard  his  blessing,  and  promised  him  that,  if  his 
life  should  be  sacrificed  in  achieving  his  purpose,  he  should  be 
imroUed  among  the  martyr8.t  Another  Jesuit,  however,  in 
the  same  college,  with  whom  he  likewise  communicated,  held 
very  different  language,  making  great  efforts  to  turn  the  yoimg 
man  from  his  design,  on  the  ground  of  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  the  forging  ofMansfelcPs  seals — adding,  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Jesuits  liked  to  meddle  with  such 
affidrs,  but  advising  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Prince  of  Parma.  J  It  does  not  appear  that  this  per- 
sonage, "an  excellent  man  and  a  learned,''  attempted  to 
dissuade  the  young  man  from  his  project  by  arguments  drawn 
from  any  supposed  criminality  in  the  assassination  itself,  or 
from  any  danger,  temporal  or  eternal,  to  which  the  perpetrator 
might  expose  himself. 

Not  influenced,  as  it  appears,  except  on  one  point,  by  the 
advice  of  this  second  ghostly  confessor,  Balthazar  came  to 


*  Yerhaal  van  de  Moordt,  etc — Compare  Bor,  ubi  sap. 

f  Ibid. — Compare  Meteren,  Le  Petit,  ubi  sup. 

X  This  curious  &ct  was  disingenuously  suppressed  in  the  official  aooount, 
"  Veriiaal  van  de  Moordt,*  etc,  and  is  consequentlj  not  mentioned  by  the  pre- 
riously  cited  authors.  The  statement  appears  in  the  copy  of  the  Confession  pub- 
lished by  U.  Gkichard;  " et  s'efforfa  le  dit  p^re  de  m'oster  de  teste  ceste 

mienne  deliberation,  pour  les  dangers  et  inconv^niens  qu'il  m'all6goit  en  pour- 
roient  survenir,  au  prejudice  de  Dieu  et  du  Roy,  par  le  moyen  des  cachets  vollans; 
disant,  au  reste,  qu'il  ne  se  mesloit  pas  yolunUera  de  telz  affiuree,  ny  pareiUement 
(ous  ceulx  de  leur  dicte  compagnie." 
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Toumay,  and  held  council  with  a  thiid — the  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan, Father  Q^ry — ^by  whom  he  was  much  comforted  and 
strengthened  in  his  determination.^  His  next  step*  was  to 
lay  the  project  before  Parma,  as  the  "excellent  and  learned" 
Jesuit  at  Trdves  had  advised.  This  he  did  by  a  letter,  drawn 
up  with  much  care,  and  which  he  evidently  thought  well  of  as 
a  composition.  One  copy  of  this  letter  he  deposited  with  Ihe 
guardian  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Toumay ;  the  other  he 
presented  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Prince  of  Parma.t  "  The 
vassal,"  said  he,  "ought  always  to  prefer  justice  and  the  will 
of  the  king  to  his  own  life."  That  bein^  the  case,  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  no  man  had  yet  been  found  to 
execute  the  sentence  against  William  of  Nassau,  "  except  the 
gentle  Biscayan,  since  defunct.";];  To  accomplish  the  task, 
Balthazar  observed,  very  judiciously,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  access  to  the  person  of  the  Prince — ^wherein  consisted  the 
difficulty.  Those  who  had  that  advantage,  he  continued,  were 
therefore  bound  to  extirpate  the  pest  at  once,  without  obliging 
his  Majesty  to  send  to  Rome  for  a  chevalier,  because  not  one 
of  them  was  willing  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  venomous 
gulf,  which  by  its  contagion  infected  and  killed  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  all  poor  abused  subjects,  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Q^rard  avowed  himself  to  have  been  so  long  goaded  and 
stimulated  by  these  considerations — ^so  extremely  nettled  with 
displeasure  and  bitterness  at  seeing  the  obstinate  wretch 
still  escaping  his  just  judgment — as  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  baiting  a  trap  for  the  fox,  hoping  thus  to  gain  access 
to  him,  and  to  take  him  unaware8.§  He  added — ^without 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  trap  and  the  bait — that  he 


*  Yerbaal  van  de  Koordt»  etc    Bor,  Meteren,  Le  Petit,  ubi  sop. 

f  This  letter,  with  several  others  relative  to  the  subject,  is  contained  in  a  man- 
uscript of  the  Bib.  de  Bourgogne,  N**.  1*7,386,  entitled,  "  ParticQlaritds  toadbant 
Balthazar  Gerard.*' 

X  "  Hormis  le  gentil  Biscajen  defanot" 

§  "  Estant  de  long  temps  dorement  piqa6  et  stimuli  par  ces  deux  points  et  poin- 
$oon6  extrSment  de  d^plaisir  et  amertume  — —  si  finalement  me  suis  advis^  de 
donner  une  amorce  4  ce  renard  pour  avoir  aoc^  chez-lui,  afin  de  le  prendre  aa 
tr^uchet  en  momens  opportuns,  et  si  proprement  qu*il  n'en  pijiase  ^hi^>per." 
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deemed  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  most  serene 
Prince  of  Pbrma,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not 
contem^te  the  exploit  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  mentioned 
in  the  sentence^  and  that  he  preferred  trusting  in  that  regard 
to  the  immense  liberality  of  his  Majesty.^ 

Parma  had  long  been  looking  for  a  good  man  to  murder 
Orange,t  feeling — as  Philip,  Granvelle,  and  all  former  gov- 
ernors of  the  Netherlands  had  felt — ^that  this  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  royal  authority  in  any  part  of  the 
provinces.  Many  unsatisfactory  assassins  had  presented  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  and  Alexander  had  paid  money  in 
hand  to  various  individuals — ^Italians,  Spaniards,  Lorrainers, 
Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  who  had  generally  spent  the  sums 
received  without  attempting  the  job.  Others  were  supposed 
to  be  still  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  at  that  moment 
there  were  four  person — each  unknown  to  the  others,  and 
of  different  nations— in  the  city  of  Delfk,  seeking  to  compass 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent.J  Shag-eared,  military, 
hirsute  ruffians — ex-captains  of  free  companies  and  such 
marauders — ^were  daily  offering  their  services  ;  there  was  no 
lack  of  them,  and  they  had  done  but  little.  How  should 
Parma,  seeing  this  obscure,  under-sized,  thin-bearded,  run- 
away clerk  before  him,  expect  pith  and  energy  from  him  ?  He 
thought  him  quite  unfit  for  an  enterprise  of  moment,  and 
declared  as  much  to  his  secret  councillors  and  to  the  King.§ 

*  '< ct  moins  encore  dtre  yue  Bi  pr^sompteoz  que  de  pr6ferer  la  llbenlit6 

immenfie  de  S.  M.,"  eta 

f  "  Y  porque  tal  enemigo  tuyiese  castigo,  aadava  el  Principe  de  Parma  bos- 
cando  maneras  como  qnitarle  del  munda** — ^Herrera,  Hist  del  mondo  en  el 
rejnado  del  Bey  D.  Phelipe  IL,  ziy.  10,  torn,  ii  650. 

\  " aulcuns  Italiena  et  soldats  ayoient  paravant  obtenu  certaines  wnunM 

aa  mesme  effet  sans  avoir  riens  attentd" — ^Renom  de  France  MS.,  torn.  r.  a  26.— > 
Compare  Strad%  2,  y.  28*7. 

§  " le  dit  jeune  homme,"  wrote  Parma  to  the  King,  "  m'ayait  conmraniqo^ 

sa  r68olntion  de  la  quelle  pour  dire  la  yerit6  je  tenois  psu  de  comply  pou*  ce  que 
la  di^osition  da  personnaige  ne  sembloit  promettre  emprinse  de  a  grande  impor* 
tanoe.  Touttefois  je  le  laisaje  aller,  aprds  Tayoir  &it  exorter  par  qnelqaee  ungz 
de  ceuz  qui  servent  icl"*— Relation  da  Pac  de  Parma  an  Boj.  PhiL  H ;  in  the 
manuscript  entitled,  "  Particularity  touchant  B.  Gerard."  Bib.  de  Bouigogn^ 
N*-  17,386. 
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He  soon  dismissed  him,  after  receivlDg  liis  letters,  and  it  m&y 
be  supposed  that  the  bombastic  style  of  that  epistle  would  not 
e£bce  the  un£ftTorable  impression  produced  by  Baliham's  ex- 
terior. The  representations  of  Haultepenne  and  others  induced 
him  so  &r  to  modify  his  views  as  to  send  his  confidential  coun- 
cillor, d'Assonleville,  to  the  stranger,  in  order  to  learn  the 
details  of  the  scheme.^  Assonleville  had  accordingly  an  inter- 
▼iew  with  Gerard,  in  which  he  requested  the  young  man  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  his  plan  in  writing,  and  this  was  done 
upon  the  11th  of  April,  1584. 

In  this  letter  Gerard  explained  his  plan  of  introducing 
himself  to  the  notice  of  Orange,  at  Delfb,  as  the  son  of 
an  executed  Calvinist;  as  himself  warmly,  though  secretly, 
devoted  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  as  desirous,  therefore,  of 
placing  himself  in  the  Prince's  service,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
insolence  of  the  Papists.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of 
those  about  the  Prince,  he  would  suggest  to  them  the  great 
use  which  might  be  made  of  Mansfeld's  signet  in  forging  pa^- 
ports  for  spies  and  other  persons  whom  it  might  be  destrous 
to  send  into  the  territory  of  the  royalists.  "  With  tiiese  or 
similar  feints  and  frivolities,*'  continued  Gerard,  "  he  should 
soon  obtain  access  to  the  person  of  the  said  Nassau,''  repeat- 
ing his  protestation  that  nothing  had  moved  him  to  his  en- 
terprise "  save  the  good  zeal  which  he  bore  to  the  &ith  and 
true  religion  guarded  by  the  Holy  Mother  Church  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman,  and  to  the  service  of  his  Migesty " 
He  begged  pardon  for  having  purloined  the  impressions  of 
the  seals — ^a  turpitude  which  he  would  never  have  committed, 
but  would  sooner  have  suflfered  a  thousand  deaths,  except  for 
tiie  great  end  in  view.  He  particularly  wished  forgiv^iess 
for  that  crime  before  going  to  his  task,  "  in  order  that  he 
might  confess,  and  receive  the  holy  communion  at  the  coming 
Easter,  without  scruples  of  conscience."  He  likewise  begged 
the  Prince  of  Parma  to  obtain  for  him  absolution  firom  his 


*  Benom  de  France  MS.,  loc.  clt,  who  wrote  bis  histoiy  from  the  papers  of 
Oonncillor  d'AssonleyiUe. 
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Holiness  for  this  crime  of  pilfering — ^the  more  so  ^^as  he  mm 
about  to  keep  company  for  some  time  with  heretics  and  atheists, 
and  in  some  sort  to  conform  himself  to  their  customs/'^ 

Fiom  the  general  tone  of  the  letters  of  Gl&rard,  he  might  be 
set  down  at  once  as  a  simple,  religious  £uiatic,  who  felt  sure 
that,  in  executing  the  command  of  Philip  puUidy  issued  to 
all  the  murderers  of  Europe,  he  was  meriting  well  of  God  and 
his  King.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  exalted  enthu* 
siast,  but  not  purely  an  enthusiast.  The  man's  character 
offers  more  than  one  point  of  interest,  as  a  psychologioal 
phenomenon.  He  had  convinced  himself  that  the  woik  which 
he  had  in  hand  was  eminently  meritorious,  and  he  was  utterly 
without  fear  of  consequences.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means 
so  disinterested  as  he  chose  to  represent  himself  in  letteoi 
which,  as  he  instinctively  felt,  were  to  be  of  perennial  interest 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  interviews  with  AssonleviUe,  he  urged 
that  he  was  a  poor  fellow,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this 
enterprise  in  order  to  acquire  property — ^to  make  himself 
richf — and  that  he  depended  upon  the  Prince  of  Parma's 
influence  in  obtaining  the  reward  promised  by  the  Ban  to  the 
individual  who  should  put  Orange  to  death. 

This  second  letter  decided  Parma  so  fiur  that  he  authorized 
AssonleviUe  to  encourage  the  young  man  in  his  attempt,  and 
to  promise  that  the  reward  should  be  given  to  him  in  case  of 
succesB,  and  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  death.:^  Assonle^ 
ville,  in  the  second  interview,  accordingly  made  blown  these 
assurances  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Q^rard,  warning  hiniy 
at  the  same  time,  on  no  account,  if  arrested,  to  inculpate  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  The  councillor,  while  thus  exhorting  the 
stranger,  according  to  Alexander's  commands,  confined  him- 


*  The  letter  is  oontained  in  the  ICS.  before  dted,  **  PartioalMitto  tonohant  B. 
Gerard." 

f  "  EflUnt  poyre  oompagnon,"  etc. — ^Verhaal  T&a  de  Moardt^  eta  Le  Petit. 
Bor,  loc  cit 

X  " qa'on  procorevoit  en  aa&Year  ou  de  sea  prodhes  h^tien  les  meroedes 

et  pgoompenBet^promiseB  par  T^dict  qui  ftit  tonte  la  oonsolatioii  qu'il  r6oeut,  pins 
propre  poor  le  retirer  et  divertir  que  pour  Tencourager  i  one  emprinae  bI  hasar^ 
enae.**— Benom  de  Franoe  MSt,  loc.  cit 
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self^  however^  to  generalities^  refusing  even  to  advance  fifty 
crowns,  which  Balthazar  had  begged  from  the  Gk)vemor- 
Ghneral  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
his  project.^  Parma  had  made  similar  advances  too  often 
to  men  who  had  promised  to  assassinate  the  Prince  and  had 
then  done  little,  and  he  was  resolute  in  his  refusal  to  this 
new  adventurer,  of  whom  he  expected  absolutely  nothing 
Gerard,  notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  was  not  disheartened. 
"I  will  provide  myself  out  of  my  own  purse,"  said  he  to 
Assonleville,  "and  within  six  weeks  you  will  hear  of  me." 
"Go  forth,  my  son,"  said  Assonleville,  paternally,  upon  this 
spirited  reply,  "and  if  you  succeed  in  your  enterprise,  the 
TTing  -vnll  fulfil  all  his  promises,  and  you  will  gain  an  immortal 
name  beside."t 

The  "inveterate  deliberation,"  thus  thoroughly  matured, 
G6rard  now  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect.  He  came  to 
Delft,  obtained  a  hearing  of  Yillers,  the  clergyman  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Orange,  showed  him  the  Mansfeld  seals,  and 
was,  somewhat  against  his  will,  sent  to  France,  to  exhibit 
them  to  Marshal  Biron,  who,  it  was  thought,  was  soon  to  be 
appointed  governor  of  Cambray.  Through  Orange's  recom- 
mendation, the  Burgundianwas  received  into  the  suite  of  Noel 
de  Caron,  Seigneur  de  Schoneval,  then  setting  forth  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.:|:  While  in  France,  Q^rard  could 
rest  neither  by  day  nor  night,  so  tormented  was  he  by  the 
desire  of  accomplishing  his  project,§  and  at  length  he  obtained 
permission,  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke,  to  cany  this 
important  intelligence  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  de- 
spatches having  been  entrusted  to  him,  he  travelled  post- 
haste to  Delft,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  the  letters  had 
hardly  been  delivered  before  he  was  summoned  in  person  to 

*  " et  aianot  d'ABSonleville  trmiot^  la  deasus  aveo  le  Prince  de  Panne  fbt 

oondnd  que  on  n*a7anoeroit  riens  a  Balthazar  G^nurd,  non  pas  lea  SO  escof 
aasqaels  il  ae  restraindoit,"  etc. — ^Ibid. 

f  Ibid.    Yerhaal  van  de  Mooidt    Bor,  Meteren,  Le  Petit. 

X  Confeaaion  de  Gerard.  Yerhaal  yan  de  Moordt  Bor,  Hetm^n,  Le  Petit, 
HooftI,  ubi  Bop. 

§  Yertiaal  van  de  Moordt 
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the  cliamber  of  the  Prince.  Here  was  an  opportunity  such 
as  he  had  never  dared  to  hope  for.  The  arch-enemy  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  human  race,  whose  death  would  confer 
upon  his  destroyer  wtolth  and  nobility  in  this  world,  besides  a 
crown  of  glory  in  the  next,  lay  unarmed^  alone,  in  bed,  before 
the  man  who  had  thirsted  seven  long  years  for  his  blood. 

Balthazar  could  scarcely  control  his  emotions  sufiBciently  to 
answer  the  questions  which  the  Prince  addressed  to  him  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Anjou,*  but  Orange,  deeply  engaged  with 
the  despatches,  and  with  the  reflections  which  their  deeply- 
important  contents  suggested,  did  not  observe  the  countenance 
of  the  humble  Calvinist  exile,  who  had  been  recently  recom- 
mended to  his  patronage  by  Yillers.  G6rard,  had,  moreover, 
made  no  preparation  for  an  interview  so  entirely  imexpected, 
had  come  unarmed,  and  had  formed  no  plan  for  escape.  He 
was  obliged  to  forego  his  prey  when  most  within  his  reach, 
and  after  communicating  all  the  information  which  the  Prince 
required,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  chamber. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  bells  were  tolling  for 
church.  Upon  leaving  the  house  he  loitered  about  the  court- 
yard, furtively  examining  the  premises,  so  that  a  sergeant  of 
halberdiers  asked  him  why  he  was  waiting  there.  Balthazar 
meekly '  replied  that  he  was  desirous  of  attending  divine 
worship  in  the  church  opposite,  but  added,  pointing  to  his 
shabby  and  travel-stained  attire,  that,  without  at  least  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  he  was  unfit  to  join  the  congre- 
gation. Insignificant  as  ever,  the  small,  pious,  dusty  stranger 
excited  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  good-natured  sergeant. 
He  forthwith  spoke  of  the  wants  of  G6rard  to  an  o£Elcer,  by 
whom  they  were  communicated  to  Orange  himself,  and  the 
Prince  instantly  ordered  a  spun  of  money  to  be  given  him.t 
Thus  Balthazar  obtained  fix)m  William's  charity  what  Parma's 
thrift  had  denied — a  fund  for  carrying  out  his  purpose  ! 

Next  morning,  with  the  money  thus  procured  he  purchased 


*  Verhaal,  etc.    Bor,  Meteren,  Le  Petit 
•  f  Yerhul  yaa  de  Moordt    Bor,  Keteren,  Hoofil,  loc  dt 
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a  pair  of  pistok,  or  smaU  carabines,  from  a  soldier,  chaffiddng 
Img  about  the  price  because  the  vender  could  not  mxffflj  a 
particular  kind  of  chopped  bullets  or  slugs  which  he  desired. 
Before  the  sunset  of  the  following  day  that  soldier  had  stabbed 
himself  to  the  heart,  and  died  despairing,  on  hearing  for  what 
purpose  the  pistols  had  been  bought.^ 

On  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  at  about  half-past  twelve, 
the  Prince,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  family,  was  going  to  the  dining- 
room.  William  the  Silent  was  dressed  upon  that  day,  aoo^- 
ing  to  his  usual  custom,  in  very  plain  fashion.  He  wore  a 
wide-leaved,  loosely-shaped  hat  of  dark  felt,  with  a  silken  cord 
round  the  crown — such  as  had  been  worn  by  the  'Beggaxa 
in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt.  A  high  ruff  encircled  hit 
neck,  from  which  also  depended  one  of  the  Beggar's  medals, 
with  the  motto,  "  FicUles  au  roy  Jusqu'^d  la  besacej"  while  a 
loose  surcoat  of  grey  frieze  cloth,  over  a  tawny  leather  doublet, 
with  wide,  slashed  underclothes  completed  his  costum&f 
Gerard  presented  himself  at  the  doorway,  and  demanded  a 
passport.  The  Princess,  struck  with  the  pale  and  agitated 
countenance  of  the  man,  anxiously  questioned  her  hu^baad 
concerning  the  stranger.  The  Prince  carelessly  obeerved  that 
"  it  was  merely  a  person  who  came  for  a  passport,"  ordering, 
at  the  same  time,  a  secretary  forthwith  to  prepare  one.  The 
Princess,  still  not  relieved,  observed  in  an  under-tone  that 
^^  she  had  never  seen  so  villanous  a  countenance."^  Orange, 
however,  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  Gerard, 
conducted  himsdf  at  table  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  con- 
versing much  with' the  burgomaster  of  Leewarden,  the  only 
guest  present  at  the  family  dinner,  concerning  the  political 
and  religious  aspects  of  Friesland.§     At  two  o'clock  the 


*  " zig  op 't  hooren  van  *t  gniuwzaam  gehruik,  't  geen  er  d»  Booswigt  Tin 

gemacht  hadt,  uit  vaohoopf  met  tweo  of  drie  poignaard  steeken  om  *t  hmo, 
bragt." — ^Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer,  vil  116. 

f  The  whole  dress  worn  bj  the  Prince  on  this  tragical  occasion  is  still  to  ba 
seen  at  the  Hague  in  the  National  Moseom. 

X  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubl  sup.  « 

§  Historie  Balth.  Gteraerts  alias  Serach,  eta 
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company  roee  fit)in  table.  ThePrineeled  the  way,  intending 
to  pass  to  his  private  apartments  above.  The  dining-room, 
which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  opened  into  a  little  square 
vestibule,  which  communicated,  through  an  arched  passage- 
way, with  the  main  entrance  into  the  court-yard.  This 
vestibule  was  also  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  staircase 
leading  to  the  next  floor,  and  was  scarcely  six  feet  in  width.^ 
Upon  its  left  side,  as  one  approached  the  stairway,  was  an 
obscure  arch,  sunk  deep  in  the  wall,  and  completely  in  the 
shadow  of  the  door.  Behind  this  arch  a  portal  opened  to  the 
narrow  lane  at  -the  side  of  the  house.  The  stairs  themselves 
were  completely  lighted  by  a  large  window,  half  way  up  the 
flight.  The  Prince  came  from  the  dining-room,  and  began 
leisurely  to  ascend.  He  had  only  reached  the  second  stair, 
when  a  man  emerged  from  the  sunken  arch,  and,  standing 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  him,  discharged  a  pistol  full  at  his 
heart.  Three  balls  entered  his  body,  one  of  which,  passing 
quite  through  him,  struck  with  violence  against  the  wall 
beyond.  The  Prince  exclaimed  in  French,  as  he  felt  the 
wound,  ^^  0  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul !  0  my  Gk)d, 
liave  mercy  upon  this  poor  people  !"t 

*  The  house  (now  called  the  Prinsen  Ho^  but  used  as  a  barrack)  still  presents 
nearl/  the  same  appearance  as  it  did  in  1584. 

f  Xorte  Verhaal  van  den  Moordt,  etc.— Bor,  Meteren,  Hbofd.  Doubts  have 
been  expressed  bj  some  writers  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Prince,  thus  mortally 
wounded,  having  been  able  to  spoak  so  many  words  distinctly.  (See  Wagenaer, 
Yad.  Hist,  viL  532,  and  note.)  There  can,  however,  be  no  doiibt  on  the  snbfeot 
The  circular  letter  of  the  States-general  to  the  respective  provinces,  dated  Delft) 
July  12, 158i,  has  this  pMsage:  *'Di»  corts  daervaa  t'onser  grooten  leedwewn 
ende  verdriete  overleden,  segghende  deselve  ont  &en  hebbende,  Mon  Dieu,  ayes 
piti6  de  mon  ftme;  Mon  Dieu,  ayez  piti6  de  ce  pouvre  peuplel"  (Brieven  van  de 
Oen.-staten.,  etc.,  nopende  de  dood  van  heere  P.  van  Orangien.  Ordinaris  Dep. 
Book,  HE,  1584, 1 162,  Hague  Archives.)  This  is  conclusive  evidence.  See 
also  a  letter  from  young  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  the  magistral  of  Ghent^  relating 
the  death  and  last  words  of  his  fi^er  in  similar  terms,  but  in  the  Flemish  tongue. 
"Maeralzoode  leste  woorded  van  djne  Exc**  waeren,  myn  Godtl  ontfermt  ^ 
U.  mynder  ziele,  myn  Godt  I  ontfermt  uwer  ghemeente."  (De  Jonge  Onuitg. 
Stukken.,  100-103.^0ompare  Regist  der  Beeolut  HolL,  July  10,  1584;  Bor, 
Auth.  Stukk.,  iL  58).  The  Greffier  Cornelius  Aertsens,  writing  to  Brussels  on 
the  11th  of  July  from  Delft,  uses  precisely  the  same  language:  "Son  Ex«*  est 
YOL.  m.  30 
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These  were  the  lasl  words  he  ever  spoke^  save  that  when 
his  sister^  Ca^theiine  of  Schwartzhuig,  immediately  afterwards 
asked  him  if  he  commended  his  soul  to  Jesus  ChriBt,  hefiuntly 
answered,  "Yes."  His  master  of  the  horse,  Jacob  van 
Maldere,  had  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired.  The  Prince  was  then  placed  on  the  stairs  for  ui 
instant,  when  he  immediately  began  to  swoon.  He  was  after- 
wards laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  dining-room,  where  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sis- 
ter.* 

The  murderer  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  through  the 
side  door,  and  sped  swiftly  up  the  narrow  lane.  He  bad 
almost  reached  the  ramparts,  from  which  he  intended  to  spring 
into  the  moat,  when  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of  rubbish.  As 
he  rose,  he  was  seized  by  several  pages  and  halberdiers,  who 
had  pursued  him  from  the  house.  He  had  dropped  his  pistols 
upon  the  spot  where  he  had  committed  the  crime,  and  upcm 
his  person  were  found  a  couple  of  bladders,  provided  with  a 
piece  of  pipe  witb  which  he  had  intended  to  assist  himself 
across  the  moat,  beyond  which  a  horse  was  waiting  for  him. 
He  made  no  eflfort  to  deny  his  identity,  but  boldly  aiiDwed 
himself  and  his  deed.  He  was  brought  back  to  the  house, 
where  he  immediately  underwent  a  preliminary  examination 
before  the  city  magistrates.  He  was  afker¥Fards  subjected  to 
excruciating  tortures  ;  for  the  fury  against  the  wretch  who  had 
destroyed  the  Father  of  the  country  was  uncontrollable,  and 
William  the  Silent  was  no  longer  alive  to  intercede — as  he  had 
often  done  before — ^in  behalf  of  tiiose  who  assailed  his  life. 

The  organization  of  Balthazar  Gerard  would  furnish  a 
subject  of  profound  study,  both  for  the  physiolc^ist  and  the 
metaphysician.  Neither  wholly  a  fanatic,  nor  entirely  a 
ruffian,  he  combined  the  most  dangerous  elements  of  both 


trespass^  et  flni  en  Dieu,  n'aiant  parl^  autre  chose  que  ces  mots  bien  haots— Xoa 
Dieu,  ajez  piti^  de  mon  &me ;  et  apr&s,  Ajez  piti^  de  oe  pauvre  p6iq)le,  demeo- 
rang  les  deux  demiera  mots  quasi  en  sa  boucbe.'^ — ^Relation  aa  Mag.  de  Bnix, 
N».  17,386,  Bib.  de  Bourg.,  MS. 
*  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubl  sup.    Histoiie  B.  Qeraerts  alias  Serach. 
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characters.  In  his  puny  body  and  mean  exterior  were  en- 
closed considerable  mental  powers  and  accomplishments,  a 
daring  ambition^  and  a  courage  almost  superhuman.  Yet 
those  qualities  led  him  only  to  form  upon  the  threshold  of  life 
a  deliberate  determination  to  achieve  greatness  by  the  assassin^s 
trade.  The  rewards  held  out  by  the  Ban,  combining  with  his 
religious  bigotry  and  his  passion  for  distinction,  fixed  all  his 
energies  with  patient  concentration  upon  the  one  great  purpose 
for  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  bom,  and  after  seven  years' 
preparation,  he  had  at  last  fulfilled  his  design. 

Upon  being  interrogated  by  the  magistrates,  he  manifested 
neither  despair  nor  contrition,  but  rather  a  quiet  exultation. 
"Like  David,''  he  said,  "he  had  slain  Goliath  of  Gath."«* 
When  fiedsely  informed  that  his  victim  was  not  dead,  ^e  showed 
no  credulity  or  disappointment.  He  had  discharged  three 
poisoned  bidls  into  the  Prince's  stomach,  and  he  knew  that 
death  must  have  already  ensued.t  He  expressed  regret,  how- 
ever, that  the  resistance  of  the  halberdiers  had  prevented  him 
from  using  his  second  pistol,  and  avowed  that  if  he  were  a 
thousand  leagues  away  he  would  return  in  order  to  do  the 
deed  again,  if  possible.  He  deliberately  wrote  a  detailed  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  and  of  the  motives  and  manner  of  its 
conmtiission,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  implicate  Parma  in  the 
transaction.  After  sustaining  day  after  day  the  most  horrible 
tortures,  he  subsequently  related  his  interviews  with  Assonle- 
ville  and  with  the  president  of  the  Jesuit  coUege  at  Treves, 
adding  that  he  had  been  influenced  in  his  work  by  the  assuiance 
of  obtaining  the  rewards  promised  by  the  Ban. J  During  the 
intervals'of  repose  from  the  rack  he  conversed  with  ease,  and 
even  eloquence,  answering  all  questions  addressed  to  him  with 
apparent  sincerity.    His  constancy  in  suffering  so  astounded 

*  Haraei  Annales,  ill  363. 

f  "— ^j'al  ce  jouTd*hui  tir6  et  d6bend6  oelle  portant  lea  trois  ballesooDtre 

I'estomach  duAct  Prince  d^Orange,'*  etc — Confession  de  Gerard.     '' en  heeft 

hem  also  met  een  pistolet  onder  zijne  mantel  met  drij  fenijnige  ende  geketende 
looten  aen  een  gehecht  geladen  zijnde  aen  die  treppen  yander  eetplataen  yerwBoht^*' 
etc.— Historie  B.  Geraerts  alias  Serach. 

X  y  erhaal  yan  de  Moordt    Bor,  Meteran. 
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his  judges  that  they  believed  him  supported  by  witchcmft. 
^^  Eoce  homo  I'"  he  exclaimed^  from  time  to  time^  ^th  insane 
blasphemy,  as  he  raised  his  blood-streaming  head  from  the 
bench.  In  order  to  destroy  the  chaim  which  seemed  to  render 
him  insensible  to  pain,  they  sent  for  the  shirt  of  a  hospital 
patient,  supposed  to  be  a  sorcerer.  When  clothed  in  this 
garment,  however,  Balthazar  was  none  the  less  superior  to  the 
ai;ts  of  the  tormentors,  enduring  all  their  inflictions,  according 
to  an  eye-witness,  ^^  without  once  exclaiming.  Ah  me  !''  and 
avowing  that  he  would  repeat  his  enterprise,  if  possible,  were 
he  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  consequence.  Some  of  those 
present  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  at  alL  Others 
asked  him  how  long  since  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  ? 
to  which  he  replied,  mildly,  that  he  had  no  acquaintance 
whatever  with  the  DeviL  He  thanked  the  judges  politely  for 
the  food  which  he  received  in  prison,  and  promised  to  rec- 
ompense them  for  the  favor.  Upon  being  asked  how  that  was 
possible,  he  replied,  that  he  would  serve  as  their  advocate  in 
Paradise.* 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  the  assassin  was  execrable 
— a  crime  against  the  memory  of  the  great  man  whom  it 
professed  to  avenge.  It  was  decreed  that  the  right  hand  of 
Gerard  should  be  burned  oflF  with  a  red-hot  iron,  that  his 
flesh  should  be  torn  from  his  bones  with  pincers  in  six  diflerent 
places,  that  he  should  be  quartered  and  disembowelled  alive, 
that  his  heart  should  be  torn  from  his  bosom  and  flung  in  his 
&ce,  and  that,  finally,  his  head  should  be  taken  o&  Not  even 
his  horrible  crime,  with  its  endless  consequences,  nor  the 
natural  frenzy  of  indignation  which  it  had  excited,  covld justify 


♦  Terfaaal  van  de  Mooodt,  Bor,  Meteren. — " mais  je  n'ay'ouy  de  ma  vie 

xme  plus  grande  resolution  d'homme  nj  Constance,  il  n'a  oncq^ies  dit '  Aj  mj,* 
mais  en  tons  tounnens  s'est  tenu  sans  dire  mot,  et  but  tons  interrogatories  a  r»> 
ponda  bien  Apropos  et  avec  bonne  soite,  quelquefois  que  voules-vous  faire  de  moy  T 
Je  Buis  resolu  de  mourir  aussy  d^une  mort  cruelle  quo  je  u'etiase  laiss^  mon  eotre> 
prinse  ni  encore  si  j*6tois  libre  la  laisseroie,  comme  que  je  deusse  mourir  mlDe 
morti^  ^  eta — ^Extrait  d'une  Relation  fiute  a  oeux  du  Magistrat  de  BruxeUee^  par 
Ck>meiUe  Aertsens  alors  leur  Greffier,  11  Juillet,  1584.  Bib.  de  Boui^.  HE,  N*. 
17,38e,  Historic  B.  Geraerts  alias  Serach. 
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this  savage  decree,  to  rebuke  whicli  the  murdered  hero  might 
have  almost  risen  from  the  sleep  of  death.  The  sentence  was 
literally  executed  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  criminal  supporting 
its  horrors  with  the  same  astonishing  fortitude.  Bo  calm  were 
his  nerves,  crippled  and  half  roasted  as  he  was  ere  he  mounted 
the  scaffold,  that  when  one  of  the  executioners  was  slightly 
injured  in  the  ear  by  the  flying  from  the  handle  of  the  ham- 
mer with  which  he  was  breaking  the  fatal  pistol  in  pieces,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  execution — a  circumstance  which  produced 
,  a  general  laugh  in  the  crowd — a  smile  was  observed  upon  Bal- 
thazar's face  in  sympathy  with  the  general  hilarity.  His  lips 
were  seen  to  move  up  to  the  moment  when  his  heart  was 
thrown  in  his  face — "  Then,"  said  a  looker-on,  "  he  gave  up 
the  ghost."* 

The  reward  promised  by  Philip  to  the  man  who  should  mur- 
der Orange  was  paid  to  the  heirs  of  Gerard.  Parma  in- 
formed his  sovereign  that  the  "  poor  man"  had  been  executed, 
but  that  his  father  and  mother  were  still  living,  to  whom 
he  recommended  the  payment  of  that  "merced"  which  "the 
laudable  and  generous  deed  had  so  weU  deserved."t  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  excellent  parents,  ennobled 
and  enriched  by  the  crime  of  theu-  son,  received  instead  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  promised  in  the  Ban,  the 
three  seignories  of  Lievremont,  Hostal,  and  Dampmartin,  in 
the  Franche  Comt6,  and  took  their  place  at  once  among  the 
landed  aristocracy.:j:  Thus  the  bounty  of  the  Prince  had  fur- 
nished the  weapon  by  which  his  life  was  destroyed,  and  his 
estates  supplied  the  fund  out  of  which  the  assassin's  family 


*  Extrait  d'uno  ^Belation  de  Comeille  Aertsena  (14  Jaillet,  1584).  He  was 
present  at  all  the  tortures  and  at  the  execution,  and  drew  up  his  report  the  same 
day.  Manuscript  before  cited. — Compare  Meteren,  Bor,  Le  Petit,  Historie  B. 
Geraerts  alias  Serach. 

f  Relation  du  Duo  de  Panne  au  Roy  PhiL  IL,  12  AoAt,  1584.— "Le  pauvre 
homme  est  demeur6  prisonnier.  L'acte  est  tel  qu^il  m^rite  grande  louange,  et  je 
me  yais  informant  des  parens  du  deflUnt,  duquel  fentends  le  p^  et  la  mdre 
dtre  encoirees  yivans,  pour  apres  supplier  Y.  M.  leur  fidre  le  mercMe  qu'une  si 
gen^reuse  resolution  m^rite."— MS.  before  cited. 

X  Ha  before  cited. 
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received  the  price  of  blooi  At  a  later  day,  when  the  nnfcn-- 
tonate  eldest  son  of  Orange  returned  fix>m  Spain  after  twenty- 
seven  years'  absence,  a  changeling  and  a  Spaniard,  the  restora- 
tion of  those  very  estates  was  oflfered  to  him  by  Philip  the 
Second,  provided  he  would  continije  to  pay  a  fixed  proportion 
of  their  rents  to  the  family  of  hiafather^a  murderer.  The  edU' 
cation  which  Philip  WiUiam  had  received,  under  the  King's 
auspices,  had  however,  not  entirely  destroyed  all  his  human 
feelings,  and  he  rejected  the  proposal  with  scom«^  The  estates 
remained  with  the  Gerard  family,  and  the  patents  of  nobility 
which  they  had  received  were  used  to  justify  their  exemption 
from  certain  taxes,  until  the  union  of  Franche  Comte,  with 
France,  when  a  French  governor  tore  the  documents  in  pieces 
and  trampled  them  under  foot.f 

William  of  Orange,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  was  aged 
fifty-one  years  and  sixteen  days.  He  left  twelve  children.  By 
his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Egmont,  he  had  one  son,  Philip,  and 
one  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  married  to  Count  Hohenlo. 
By  his  second  wife,  Anna  of  Saxony,  he  had  one  son,  the  cele- 
brated Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  two  daughters,  Anna,  married 
afterwards  to  her  cousin.  Count  William  Louis,  and  Emilie, 
who.  espoused  the  Pretender  of  Portugal,  Prince  Emanuel 
By  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  his  third  wife,  he  had  six  daughters ; 
and  by  his  fourth,  Louisa  de  Coligny,  one  son,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, afterwards  stadholder  of  the  Republic  in  her  most  pahny 
days4  The  Prince  was  entombed  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at 
Delft,  amid  the  tears  of  a  whole  nation.§  Never  was  a  more 
extensive,  unafiected,  and  legitimate  sorrow  felt  at  the  death 
of  any  human  being. 


*  Van  Kampen,  i  545. 

f  Van  d.  Vynot,  iii-^Notes  of  Tarte  and  ReifTenberg. 
X  Bor,  ubi  sup.    Aichires,  ubi  sup.    Meteren,  xiL  316. 
g  Bor,  xviil  433.    Keteren,  xil  215.    Hoofd,  zx  890. 
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The  lifi^and  labors  of  Orange  had  established  the  emanci- 
pated commonwealth  upon  a  secure  foundation,  but  his  death 
rendered  the  union  of  all*  the  Netherlands  into  one  repubUc 
hopeless.  The  efforts  of  the  Malcontent  nobles,  the  religious 
discord,  the  consummate  ability,  both  political  and  military,  of 
Parma,  all  combined  with  the  lamentable  loss  of  William  the 
Silent  to  separate  for  ever  the  southern  and  Catholic  provinces 
from,  the^northem  confederacy.  So  long  as  the  Prince  remained 
alive,  he  was  the  Father  of  the  whole  coimtry ;  the  Nether- 
lands— saving  only  the  two  Walloon  provinces — constituting  a 
whole.  Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  faction  and  the  blight 
of  the  long  civil  war,  there  was  at  least  one  country,  or  the 
hope  of  a  country,  one  strong  heart,  one  guiding  head,  for  the 
patriotic  party  throughout  the  land.  Philip  and  Granvelle 
were  right  in  their  estimate  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  Prince's  death  ;  in  believing  that  an  assassin's  hand 
could  achieve  more  than  all  the  wiles  which  Spanish  or  Italian 
statesmanship  could  teach,  or  all  the  armies  which  Spain  or 
Italy  could  muster.  The  pistol  of  the  insignificant  Gerard 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  imited  Netherland  state,  while 
during  the  life  of  William  there  was  union  in  the  policy,  unity 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  country. 

In  the  following  year,  Antwerp,  hitherto  the  centre  around 
which  all  the  national  interests  and  historical  events  group 
themselves,  fell  before  the  scientific  efforts  of  Parma.  The 
city  which  had  so  long  been  the  freest,  fits  well  as  the  most 
opulent,  capital  in  Europe,  sank  for  ever  to  the  position  of  a 
provincial  town.  With  its  iall,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  in  anticipation, 
the  final  separation  of  the  Netherlands  was  completed.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  death  of  Orange,  whose  formal  inaugu- 
ration as  sovereign  Count  had  not  yet  taken  place,  the  states 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  reassumed  the  sovereignty.  The 
conmionwealth  which  William  had  liberated  for  ever  from 
Spanish  tyranny  continued  to  exist  as  a  great  and  flourishing 
republic  during  more  than  two  centuries,  under  the  successive 
stadholderates  of  his  sons  and  descendants. 
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His  life  gave  existence  to  an  independent  conntry — his 
death  defined  its  limits.  Had  he  lived  twenty  jneais  longer, 
it  is  probable  that  the  seven  provinces  would  have  been  seven- 
teen ;  and  that  the  Spanish  title  would  have  been  for  ever 
extinguished  both  in  Nether  Germany  and  Celtic  GauL  Al- 
though there  was  to  be  the  length  of  two  human  generations 
more  of  warfore  ere  Spain  acknowledged  the  new  government, 
yet  before  the  termination  of  that  period  the  United  States 
had  become  the  first  naval  power  and  one  of  the  moat  consid- 
erable commonwealths  in  the  world  ;  while  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  political  independence  of  the  land,  together 
with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  ancient  foreign  tyranny  from 
the  soil,  had  been  achieved  ere  the  eyes  of  William  were  closed* 
The  republic  existed,  in  fact,  from  the  moment  of  the  abjura- 
tion in  1581. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  polity  which  thus 
assumed  a  prominent  organization  have  been  already  indicated. 
There  was  no  revolution,  no  radical  change.  The  ancient 
rugged  tree  of  Netherland  liberty — ^with  its  moss-grown 
trunk,  gnarled  branches,  and  deep-reaching  roots^ — ^which  had 
been  slowly  growing  for  ages,  was  still  full  of  sap,  and  was  to 
deposit  for  centuries  longer  its  annual  rings  of  consolidated 
and  concentric  strength.  Though  lopped  of  some  luxuriant 
boughs,  it  was  sound  at  the  core,  and  destined  for  a  still 
larger  life  than  even  in  the  healthiest  moments  of  its  me- 
disBval  existence. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Netherland  Republic  has  been 
at  the  same  time  the  biography  of  William  the  Silent.  This, 
while  it  gives  unity  to  the  narrative,  renders  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  his  character  superfluous.  That  life  was  a  noble 
Christian  epic ;  inspired  with  one  great  purpose  firom  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close ;  the  stream  flowing  ever  from  one 
fountain  with  expanding  fulness,  but  retaining  all  its  original 
purity.  A  few  general  observations  are  all  which  are  neces- 
sary by  way  of  conclusion. 

In  person.  Orange  was  above  the  middle  height,  perfectly 
well  made  and  sinewy,  but  rather  spare  than  stout.  His  eyes, 
hair,  beard,  and  complexion  were  brown.     His  head  was 
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small^  symmetricallj-shapedy  combining  the  alertness  and  com- 
pactness cliaracteristic  of  the  soldier,  with  the  capacious  brow 
furrowed  prematurely  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  thought, 
denoting  the  statesman  and  the  sage.  His  physical  appear- 
ance was,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  his  organization,  which 
was  of  antique  modeL  Of  his  moral  qualities,  the  most 
prominent  was  his  piety.  He  was  more  than  anything  else  a 
religious  man.  From 'his  trust  in  God,  he  ever  derived 
support  and  consolation  in  the  darkest  hours.  Implicitly 
relying  upon  Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness,  he  looked 
danger  in  the  face  with  a  constant  smile,  and  endured  incessant 
labors  and  trials  with  a  serenity  which  seemed  more  than 
human.  While,  however,  his  soul  was  full  of  piety,  it  was 
tolerant  of  error.  Sincerely  and  deliberately  himself  a  convert 
to  the  Beformed  Church,  he  was  ready  to  extend  freedom  of 
worship  to  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Anabaptists  on 
the  other,  for  no  man  ever  felt  more  keenly  than  he,  that  the 
Beformer  who  becomes  in  his  turn  a  bigot  is  doubly  odious. 

His  firmness  was  allied  to  his  piety.  His  constancy  in  bear- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  an  unequal  struggle  as  men  have  ever 
undertaken,  was  the  theme  of  admiration  even  to  his  enemies. 
The  rock  in  the  ocean,  "  tranquil  amid  raging  billows,"  was 
the  &vorite  emblem  by  which  his  friends  expressed  their  sense 
of  his  firmness.  From  the  time  when,  as  a  hostage  in  France^ 
he  first  discovered  the  plan  of  Philip  to  plant  the  Inquisition 
in  the  Netherlands,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  never 
faltered  in  his  determination  to  resist  that  iniquitous  scheme.. 
This  resistance  was  the  labor  of  his  life.  To  exclude  the 
Inquisition,  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  country, 
was  the  task  which  he  appointed  to  himself  when  a  youth  of 
three-and-twenty.  Never  speaking  a  word  concerning  a 
heavenly  mission,  never  deluding  himself  or  others  with  the 
usual  phraseology  of  enthusiasts,  he  accomplished  the  task, 
through  danger,  amid  toils,  and  with  sacrifices  such  as  few 
men  have  ever  been  able  to  make  on  their  country's  altar ; — 
for  the  disinterested  benevolence  of  the  man  was  as  prominent 
as  his  fortitude.    A  prince  of  high  rank  and  with  royal 
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reyenues,  he  stripped  himself  of  station,  wealth,  ahnost  at 
times  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  became,  in  hu 
country's  cause,  nearly  a  b^gar  as  well^  as  an  outlaw.  Nor 
was  he  forced  into  his  career  by  an  accidental  impulse  from 
which  there  was  no  recovery.  Betreat  was  ever  open  to  him. 
Not  only  pardon  but  advancement  wfiis  urged  upon  him  again 
and  again.  Officially  and  privately,  directly  and  circuitously, 
his  confiscated  estates,  together  with  indefinite  and  boundless 
fevors  in  addition,  were  offered  to  him  on  every  great  occasion. 
On  the  arrival  of  Don  John,  at  the  Breda  negotiations,  at  the 
Cologne  conferences,  we  have  seen  how  calmly  these  offers 
were  waved  aside,  as  if  their  rejection  was  so  simple  that  it 
hardly  required  many  words  for  its  signification,  yet  he  had 
mortgaged  his  estates  so  deeply  that  his  heirs  hesitated  at 
accepting  their  inheritance,^  for  fear  it  should  involve  them 
in  debt.  Ten  years  after  his  death,  the  account  between  his 
executors  and  his  brother  John  amounted  to  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  florinsf  due  to  the  Count,  secured  by  various 
pledges  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  it  was  finally  settled 
upon  this  basis.  He  was  besides  largely  indebted  to  every 
one  of  his  powerM  relatives,  so  that  the  payment  of  the 
incumbrances  upon  his  estate  very  nearly  justified  the  fears  of  his 
children.  While  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  poured  out  tiiese 
enormous  sums  like  water,  and  firmly  refused  a  hearing  to  Ihe 
tempting  offers  of  the  royal  government,  upon  the  other  hand 
he  proved  the  disinterested  nature  of  his  services  by  declining, 
year  after  year,  the  sovereignty  over  the  provinces ;  and  by 
only  accepting,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  when  refusal  had 
become  almost  impossible,  the  limited,  ccmstitutional  supre- 
macy over  that  portion  of  them  which  now  makes  the  realm 
of  his  descendants.  He  Uved  and  died,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  country :  "  Gkxl  pity  this  poor  people  V  were  his  dying  words. 
His  intellectual  faculties  were  various  andofiihe  highest 
order.  He  had  the  exact,  practical,  and  combining  qua- 
lities which  make  the  great   commander,  and  his  Mends 


•  Et.  Beyd,  ill  59.  f  Bor,  zriil  43S. 
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claimed  th^t,  in  military  genius,  he  was  second  to  no  captain 
in  Europe.*  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  of  partial 
attachment,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  Charles  had  an 
exalted  opinion  of  his  capacity  for  the  field.  His  fortification 
of  Philippeville  and  Charlemont,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — 
his  passage  of  the  Mouse  in  Alva's  sight — ^his  xmfortunate  but 
well-ordered  gampaign  against  that  general — ^his  sublime  plan 
of  relief,  projected  and  successfiilly  directed  at  last  from  his 
sick  bed,  for  the  besieged  city  of  Leyden — ^will  always  remain 
monuments  of  his  practical  military  skill 

Of  the  soldier's  great  virtues — constancy  in  disaster,  devotioii 
to  duty,  hopefulness  in  defeat — no  man  ever  possessed  a  larger 
share.  He  arrived,  through  a  series  of  reverses,  fit  a  perfect 
victory.  He  planted  a  free  commonwealth  under  the  very 
battery  of  the  Inquisition,  in  defiance  of  the  most  powerfid 
empire  existing.  He  was  therefore  a  conqueror  in  the  loftiest 
sense,  ibr  he  conquered  liberty  and  a  national  existence  for  a 
whole  people.  The  eontest  was  long,  and  he  fell  in  the 
struggle,  but  the  victory  was  to  the  dead  hero,  not  to  the 
living  monarch.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  always 
wrought  with  inferior  instruments.  His  troops  were  usually 
mercenaries,  who  were  but  too  apt  to  mutiny  upon  the  eve  of 
battle,  while  he  was  opposed  by  the  most  formidable  veterans 
of  Europe,  commanded  successively  by  the  first  captains  of  the 
age.  That,  with  no  lieutenant  of  eminent  valor  or  experience, 
save  only  his  brother  Louis,  and  with  none  at  aU  after 
that  chieftain's  death,  William  of  Orange  should  succeed  in 
baffling  the  efforts  of  Alva,  Bequesens,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  Alexander  Famese — men  whose  names  are  ailiong  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  military  annals  of  the  world — ^is  in  itself 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  vmrlike  ability.  At  the  period  of  his 
death  he  had  reduced  the  number  of  obedient  provinces  to 
two ;  only  Artois  and  Hainault  acknowledging  Philip,  while 
the  other  fifteen  were  in  open  revolt,  the  greater  part  having 
solemnly  forsworn  their  sovereign. 

*  "  Belli  artibiu  neminem  suo  tempore  parem  habuit,**  8873  Ey.  Beyd,  Ann. 
iii59. 
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The  supremacy  of  his  political  genius  was  entirely  beyond 
question.  He  was  the  first  statesman  of  the  age.  Th&  quickness 
of  his  perception  wfiis  only  equalled  by  the  caution  which  enaUed 
him  to  mature  the  results  of  his  observations.  His  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  profound.  He  governed  the  pcussionB 
and  sentiments  of  a  great  nation  as  if  they  had  been  but  the 
keys  and  chords  of  one  vast  instrument ;  and  his  hand  rarely 
failed  to  evoke  harmony  even  out  of  the  wildest  storms.  The 
turbulent  city  of  Ghent,  which  could  obey  no  other  master, 
which  even  the  haughty  Emperor  could  only  crush  without 
controlling,  was  ever  responsive  to  the  master-hand  of  Orange. 
His  presence  scared  away  Imbize  and  his  bat-like  crew,  con- 
founded the  schemes  of  John  Casimir,  frustrated  the  wiles  of 
Prince  Chimay,  and  while  he  lived,  Ghent  was  what  it  ought 
always  to  have  remained,  the  bulwark,  as  it  had  been  the 
cradle,  of  popular  liberty.   After  his  death  it  became  its  tomb. 

Ghent,  saved  thrice  by  the  policy,  the  eloquence,  the  self- 
sacrifices  of  Orange,  fell  within  three  months  of  his  murder 
into  the  hands  of  Parma.  The  loss  of  this  most  important  dtj, 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  downfall  of  Antwerp,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Southern  Netherlands.  Had  the  Prince  lived, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  country's  fistte  I  K  seven 
provinces  could  dilate,  in  so  brief  a  space,  into  the  powerful 
commonwealth  which  the  Bepublic  soon  became,  what  might 
not  have  been  achieved  by  the  united  seventeen  ;  a  confederaqr 
which  would  have  united  the  adamantine  vigor  of  the  Batavian 
and  Frisian  races  with  the  subtler,  more  delicate,  and  more 
graceful  national  elements  in  which  the  genius  of  the  Frank, 
the  Boman,  and  the  Bomanized  Celt  were  so  intimatdy 
blended.  As  long  as  the  Father  of  the  coimtry  lived,  such  a 
union  was  possible.  His  power  of  managing  men  was  so  un- 
questionable, that  there  was  always  a  hope,  even  in  the  darkest 
hour,  for  men  felt  implicit  reliance,  as  well  on  his  intellectnal 
resources  as  on  his  integrity. 

This  power  of  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  he  manifested  in 
the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  usually  exhibited  by 
statesmen.    He  possessed  a  ready  eloquence — sometimes  im- 
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passioned,  ofiener  argomentatiyey  always  rational    His  in- 
fluence over  his  audience  was  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
that  country  or  age ;  yet  he  never  condescended  to  flatter 
this  people.    He  never  followed  the  nation,  but  always  led 
her  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honor,  and  was  much  more 
prone  to  rebuke  the  vices  than  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  his 
hearers.    He  never  failed  to  administer  ample  chastisement 
to  parsimony,  to  jealousy,  to  insubordination,  to  intolerance, 
to  infidelity,  wherever  it  was  due,  nor  feared  to  confix)nt 
the  states  or  the  people  in  their  most  angry  hours,  and  to  tell 
them  the  truth  to  their  faces.    This  commanding  position  he 
alone  could  stand  upon,  for  his  countrymen  knew  the  generosity 
which  had  sacrificed  his  all  for  them,  the  self-denial  which 
had  eluded  rather  than  so'jght  political  advancement,  whether 
from  king  or  people,  and  the  untiring  devotion  which  had 
consecrated  a  whole  life  to  toil  and  danger  in  the  cause  of  their 
emancipation.    While,  therefore,  he  was  ever  ready  to  rebuke, 
and  always  too  honest  to  flatter,  he  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  eloquence  which  could  convince  or  persuade.    He  knew 
how  to  reach  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  his  hearers.    His 
orations,  whether  extemporaneous  or  prepared — his  written 
messages  to  the  states-general,  to  the  provincial  authorities, 
to  the  municipal  bodies — ^his  private  correspondence  with  men 
of  all  ranks,  firom  emperors  and  kings  down  to  secretaries,  and 
even  children — all  show  an  easy  flow  of  language,  a  fulness  of 
thought,  a  power  of  expression  rare  in  that  age,  a  fund  of  his- 
torical allusion,  a  considerable  power  of  imagination,  a  warmth 
of  sentiment,  &  brejwith  of  view,  a  directness  of  purpose — a 
range  of  qualities,  in  short,  which  would  in  themselves  have 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  master-minds  of  his  century,  had 
there  been  no  other  monxmient  to  his  memory  than  the  remains 
of  his  spoken  or  written  eloquence.    The  bulk  of  his  perform- 
ances in  this  department  was  prodigious.    Not  even  Philip 
was  more  industrious  in  the  cabinet    Kot  even  Granvelle  held 
a  more  facile  pen.    He  wrote  and  spoke  equally  well  in  French 
German,  or  Flemish ;  and  he  possessed,  besides,   Spanish, 
Italian,  Latin.    The  weight  of  his  correspondence  alone  would 
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have  almost  sufficed  fer  the  common  indnstry  of  a  lifetime, 
and  although  many  volumes  of  his  speeches  and  letters  have 
been  published,  there  remain  in  the  various  archives  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  Germany  many  documents  firom  his  hand  whidi 
will  probably  never  see  the  light.  If  the  capacity  for  unre- 
mitted intellectual  labor  in  an  honorable  cause  be  the  measure 
of  human  greatness,  few  minds  could  be  compared  to  the 
"  large  composition"  of  this  man.  The  efforts  made  to  destroy 
the  Netherlands  by  the  most  laborious  and  painstaking  of 
tyrants  were  counteracted  by  the  industry  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable of  patriots. 

Thus  his  eloquence,  oral  or  written,  gave  him  almost  bound- 
less power  over  his  countrymen.  He  possessed,  also,  a  rare 
perception  of  human  character,  together  with  an  iron  memory 
which  never  lost  a  face,  a  place,  or  an  event,  once  seen  or 
known.  He  read  the  minds  even  the  faces  of  men,  like 
printed  books.  No  man  could  overreach  him,  excepting  only 
those  to  whom  he  gave  his  heart.  He  might  be  mistaken 
where  he  had  confided,  never  where  he  had  been  distrustful  or 
indifferent.  He  was  deceived  by  Benneberg,  by  his  brother-' 
in-law  Van  den  Berg,  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Had  it  beai 
possible  for  his  brother  Louis  or  his  brofher  John  to  have 
proy^  false,  he  might  have  been  deceived  by  them.  He  was 
never  outwitted  by  Philip,  or  Grdnvelle,  or  Don  John,  or 
Alexander  of  Parma.  Anna  of  Saxony  was  false  to  him,  and 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  royal  governors  and  with 
the  King  of  Spain ;  Charlotte  of  Bourbon  or  Louisa  de  Co- 
ligny  might  have  done  the  same  had  it  been  possible  for  tiieir 
natures  also  to  descend  to  such  depths  of  guile. 

As  for  the  Aerschots,  the  Havr6s,  the  Chimays,  he  was 
never  influenced  either  by  their  blandishments  or  their  plots. 
He  was  wilting  to  use  them  when  their  interest  made  them 
'fiiendly,  or  to  crush  them  when  their  intrigues  against  his 
policy  rendered  them  dangerous.  The  adroitness  with  whkh 
he  converted  their  schemes  in  behalf  of  Matthias,  of  Don 
John,  of  Anjou,  into  so  many  additional  weapons  for  his  own 
cause,  can  never  be  too  often  studied*    It  is  instructive  to  ob- 
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serve  the  wiles  of  the  Macchiayelian  school  employed  by  a  master 
of  the  craft,  to  frustrate,  not  to  advance,  a  knavish  purpose. 
This  character,  in  a  great  measure,  marked  his  whole  policy. 
He  was  profoundly  sldlled  in  the  subtleties  of  Italian  states- 
manship, which  he  had  learned  as  a  youth  at  the  Imperial 
court,  and  which  he  employed  in  his  manhood  in  the  service, 
not  of  tyranny,  but  of  liberty.  He  fought  the  Inquisition  with 
its  own  weapons.  He  dealt  with  Philip  on  his  own  ground. 
He  excavated  the  earth  beneath  the  King's  feet  by  a  more 
subtle  process  than  that  practised  by  the  most  fraudulent 
monarch  who  ever  governed  the  Spanish  empire,  and  Philip, 
diain-mailed  as  he  was  in  complicated  wiles,  was  pierced  to 
the  quick  by  a  keener  policy  than  his  own. 

Ten  years  long  the  King  placed  daily  his  most  secret  letters 
in  hands  which  regularly  transmitted  copies  of.  the  corre- 
spondence to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  together  with  a  key  to  the 
ciphers  and  every  other  illustration  which  might  be  required.* 
Thus  the  secrets  of  the  King  were  always  as  well  known  to 
Orange  as  to  himself;  and  the  Prince  being  as  prompt  as 
Philip  was  hesitating,  the  schemes  could  often  be  frustrated 
before  their  execution  had  been  commenced.  The  crime  of 
the  unfortunate  clerk,  John  de  Castillo,  was  discovered  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1581,  and  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  four 
hor8es.t  Perhaps  his  treason  to  the  monarch  whose  bread  he 
was  eating,  while  he  received  a  regular  salary  from  the  King's 
most  determined  foe,  deserved  even  this  horrible  punish- 
ment, but  casuists  must  determine  how  much  guilt  attaches  to 
the  Prince  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  This  history  is 
not  the  eulogy  of  Orange,  although,  in  discussing  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  panegyric. 
Judged  by  a  severe  moral  standard,  it  cannot  be  called  virtuous 
or  honorable  to  suborn  treachery  or  any  other  crime,  even  to 
accomplish  a  lofty  purpose  ;  yet  the  universal  practice  of  man- 
kind in  all  ages  has  tolerated  the  artifices  of  war,  and  no 


*  Bor,  xvi  288^    Hoofa,  xviiL  *19U 
t  Meteres,  Bor,  uBi  sup. 
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people  has  ever  engaged  in  a  holier  or  more  mortal  contest 
than  did  the  Netherlands  in  their  great  straggle  with  Spain* 
Orange  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  caution,  a  characteristic 
hj  which  he  was  distinguished  from  his  youth.  At  fifteen  he 
was  the  confidential  counsellor,  as  at  twenty-one  he  became 
the  general-in-chief,  to  the  most  politic,  as  well  as  the  most 
warlike  potentate  of  his  age,  and  if  he  at  times  indulged  in 
wiles  which  modem  statesmanship,  even  while  it  practises, 
condemns,  he  ever  held  in  his  hand  the  clue  of  an  honorable 
purpose  to  guide.him  through  the  tortuous  labyrinth. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  characteristic  deserving  of 
grave  censure,  but  his  enemies  have  adopted  a  simpler  pro- 
cess. They  have  been  able  to  find  few  flaws  in  his  nature, 
and  therefore  have  denounced  it  in  gross.  It  is  not  that  his 
character  was  here  and  there  defective,  but  that  the  eternal  jewel 
was  false.  The  patriotism  was  counterfeit ;  the  self-abnegation 
and  the  generosity  were  coimterfeit.  He  was  governed  only  by 
ambition — ^by  a  desire  of  personal  advancement.  They  never 
attempted  to  deny  his  talents,  his  industiy,  his  vast  sacrifices 
of  wealth  and  station ;  but  they  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he  could 
have  been  inspired  by  any  but  unworthy  motives.*    Gk)d 

*  "A  man  born  to  the  greatest  fame,"  says  Bentivoglio,  "ii;  content  with 
his  fortunes,  ho  had  not  sought  amid  precipices  for  a  still  greater  one."  While 
paying  homage  to  tiie  extraordinary  genius  of  the  Prince,  to  his  enei^,  elo- 
quence^ perspicacity  in  all  kinds  of  aflCurs,  his  absolute  dominion  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  his  consummate  skili  in  improTing  his  own 
positions  and  taking  advantage  of  the  &lse  moves  of  his  adversary,  the  Cardinal 
proceeds  to  accuse  him  of  "  ambition,  fraud,  audacity,  and  rapacity."  The  last 
qualification  seems  sufficiently  absurd  to  those  who  have  even  superfidaDy 
studied  the  life  of  WHliam  the  Silent  Of  course,  the  successive  dianges  of  reli- 
gion by  the  Prince  are  ascribed  to  motives  of  interest— "Videsi  variare  di 
Relig^one  secondo  che  vario  d'interessi.  Da  fanciullo  in  Germania  fu  Luterano. 
Passato  in  Fiandra  mostrossi  Oattolico.  Al  principio  della  livolte  si  dicfaiara 
ihutore  delle  nuove  sette  ma  non  professore  manifesto  d*alcuna;  sinche  final- 
mente  gli  parve  di  seguitar  quella  de*  Calvinisti,  come  la  pi<i  contraria  di  totfte 
alia  Beligione  Cattolica  sostenuta  dal  E^  di  Spagna."— (Guerra  di  Fiandra^ 
p.  2, 1.  il  276.)  The  Cardinal  does  not  add  that  the  conversion  of  the  Prince  to 
the  Beformed  religion  was  at  the  bhickest  hour  of  the  Reformation.  Cabrera  is 
cooler  and  coarser.  Aooording  to  hun  the  Prince  was  a  mere  impostor.  The 
Emperor  even  had  been  often  optioned  as  to  his  favorite's  arrogance,  deceit  and 
ingratitude,  and  warned  that  the  Prince  was  "a  fox  who  would  eat  up  all  his 
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alone  knows  the  heart  of  man.  He  alone  can  unweave  the 
tangled  skein  of  human  motives,  and  detect  the  hidden  springs 
of  human  action,  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  a  careful 
observation  of  undisputed  facts,  and  by  a  diligent  coUation  of 
public  and  private  documents,  it  would  seem  that  no  man — 
not  even  Washington — has  ever  been  inspired  by  a  purer 
patriotism.  At  any  rate,  the  charge  of  ambition  and  self- 
seeking  can  only  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  whole 
picture  which  these  volumes  have  attempted  to  portray.  The 
words,  the  deeds  of  the  man  are  there.  As  much  as  possible, 
his  inmost  soul  is  revealed  in  his  confidential  letters,  and  he 
who  looks  in  a  right  spirit  will  hardly  fail  to  find  what  he 
desires. 

Whether  originally  of  a  timid  temperament  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of  perfect  courage  at  last.  In  siege  and 
battle — ^in  the  deadly  air  of  pestilential  cities — in  the  long 
exhaustion  of  mind  and  body  which  comes  from  unduly  pro- 

Majestj's  chickens."  While  acknowledging  that  he  "  could  talk  well  of  public 
afl&kira,''  and  that  ho  "entertained  the  ambassadors  and  nobility  with  splendor  and 
magnificence,"  the  historian  proclaims  him,  however,  **  fitithless  and  mendacious, 
a  flatterer  and  a  cheat" — (Cabrera,  v.  238.)  We  have  seen  that  Tassis.  accused 
the  Prince  of  poisoning  Count  Bossu  with  ojsters,  and  that  Strada  had  a  long 
story  of  his  attending  the  deathbed  of  that  nobleman  in  order  to  sneer  at  the 
viaticum.  We  have  also  seen  the  simple  and  heartfelt  regret  which  the  Prince 
expressed  in  his  private  letters  for  Bossu's  death  and  the  solid  service  which  ho 
rendered  to  him  in  life.  Of  &Ise  accusations  of  this  nature  there  was  no  end. 
One  of  the  most  atrocious  has  been  recently  resuscitated.  A  certain  Christophe  de 
Holstein  accused  the  Prince  in  1578  of  having  instigated  him  to  murder  Duko 
Eric  of  Brunswick.  The  assassin  undertook  the  job,  but  seems  to  have  been  de- 
terred by  a  mysterious  bleeding  at  his  nose  from  proceeding  with  the  business. 
As  this  respectable  witness,  by  his  own  confession,  had  murdered  his  own  brother, 
for  money,  and  two  merchants  besides,  had  moreover  been  concerned  in  the  kill- 
ing or  plundering  of  a  "  curate,  a  monk,  and  two  hermits,"  and  had  been  all  his 
life  a  professional  highwayman  and  assassin,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss his  statements.  Probably  a  thousand  such  calumnies  were  circulated  a^ 
different  times  against  the  Prince.  Yet  the  testimony  of  this  wretched  malefactor- 
is  gravely  reproduced,  at  the  expiration  of  near  three  centuries,  as  if  it  were  ad<> 
missible  in  any  healthy  court  of  historical  justice.  Truly  says  the  adagft :  "calom-. 
niez  toujours,  il  en  restera  quelque  chose."— See  Compto  Rendu  de  la  Com.  Roy. 
d*Hist,  torn,  xi.,  Bruxelles,  1846.  Notice  sur  les  avoux  do  Chr.  do  Holstein,  etc, 
etc.,  par  le  D'.  Coremans,  pp.  10-18. 
VOL.  in.  40 
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tracted  labor  and  amdety — amid  the  countless  conspiracies  of 
assassins — ^he  was  daily  exposed  to  dealii  in  every  shape. 
Within  two  years^  five  different  attempts  against  his  life  had 
been  discovered.  Bank  and  fortune  were  offered  to  any 
malefactor  who  would  compass  the  murder.  He  had  already 
been  shot  through  the  head^  and  almost  mortally  wounded. 
Under  such  circumstances  even  a  brave  man  might  have 
seen  a  pitfall  at  every  step,  a  dagger  in  every  hand,  and 
poison  in  every  cup.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  cheerful, 
and  hardly  took  more  precaution  than  usual.  "Grod  in 
his  mercy/'  said  he,  with  unaffected  simplicity,  "  will  main- 
tain my  innocence  and  my  honor  during  my  life  and  in  fhtuie 
ages.  As  to  my  fortune  and  my  life,  I  have  dedicated  both, 
long  since,  to  His  service.  He  will  do  therewith  what  pleases 
Him  for  His  glory  and  my  salvation,''*  Thus  his  suspicions 
were  not  even  excited  by  the  ominous  fiace  of  Gerard,  when 
he  first  presented  himself  at  the  dining-room  door.  The 
Prince  laughed  off  his  wife's  prophetic  apprehension  at 
the  sight  of  his  murderer,  and  was  as  cheerful  as  usual  to  the 
last. 

He  possessed,  too,  that  which  to  the  heathen  philosopher 
seemed  the  greatest  good — ^the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body. 
His  physical  frame  was  after  death  found  so  perfect  that  a 
long  life  might  have  been  in  store  for  him,  notwithstafiding 
all  which  he  had  endured.  The  desperate  illness  df  1574,  the 
frightful  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  Jaureguy  in  1582,  had 
left  no  traces.  The  physicians  pronounced  that  his  body 
presented  an  aspect  of  perfect  health.t  His  temperament  was 
cheerful  At  table,  the  pleasures  of  which,  in  modemtion, 
were  his  only  relaxation,  he  was  always  animated  and  merry, 
and  this  jocoseness  was  partly  natural,  partly  intentional  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  his  country's  trial,  he  affected  a  serenity 
which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  so  that  his  apparent  gaiety 
at  momentous  epochs  was  even  censured  by  dullards,  who 


*  Apologie,  p.  133.  f  Rejdani,  iil  69. 
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could  not  comprehend  its  philosophy,  nor  applaud  the  flip- 
pancy of  William  the  Silent.* 

He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a  people's  sorrows 
upon  his  shoulders  with  a  smiling  face.  Their  name  was  the 
last  word  upon  his  lips,  save  the  simple  affirmative,  with  which 
the  soldier  who  had  been  battling  for  the  right  all  his  lifetime, 
commended  his  soul  in  dying  ^^  to  his  great  captain,  Christ." 
The  people  were  gratefal  and  aflfectionate,  for  they  trusted  the 
character  of  their  "  Father  William,''  and  not  all  the  clouds 
which  calumny  could  collect  ever  dimmed  to  their  eyes  the 
radiance  of  that  loffcy  mind  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  in 
their  darkest  calamities,  to  look  for  light.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
he  was  the  guiding-star  of  a  whole  brave  nation,  and  when  he 
died  the  little  children  cried  in  the  8treets.t 

Perhaps  this  estimate  of  the  man's  character  may  be 
censured  as  the  result  of  excessive  enthusiasm.  It  has  been 
the  writer's  wish  to  look  calmly,  and  to  discuss  deliberately, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  cold  when  contemplating  such  a  charac- 
ter. They  who  conscientiously  read  the  record  of  his  life-work, 
and  ponder  his  daily  language,  must  admit  that  William  of 
Orange  was  a  man  such  as  there  have  been  but  few  in  the 
course  of  the  ages — a  highly-gifted,  large-hearted,  devoted 
patriotic-prince. 


*  **  Imprimis  intor  clbos  hllaris  et  velnt  omniam  secunis :  qtift  re  et  tetrioofl 
atque  arrogantiores  nonnullos  offeDdit,  qui  simulatam  saepe  et  ooactam  earn 
laetitiam  baud  capiebant :  com  illius  aspectu  concti  refoyerentur,  iUius  ex  vultu 
spei  quisqae  aut  deeperatiozisi  cauBsam  sameret" — Ey.  Rejd.,  abi  sap. 

f  Literal  expression  in  the  official  report  made  bj  tbe  Greffler  Comeille  Aert- 
sens:  "dont  par  toute  la  ville  Ton  est  en  si  grand  doil  tellement  qae  lea  petits 
eniluis  en  plenrent  par  les  rues.'* — ^Relation  faite  a  cenx  da  Magistrat  de  Bmx- 
eUee,  11  JuiUet,  1684,  Ma,  Bib.  de  Boarg.,  No.  17,386. 
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AocOBDf  signed  between  Margaret  of 
Parma  and  confederated  Netherland 
nobles,  1566,  i.  575;  of  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1576,  between  Sancho  d'Avila 
and  Count  Oberstein,  iii.  98. 

Address,  royal,  issued  by  Alva  after  the 
M  of  Harlem,  11461. 

Adrian  YL,  Pope,  denounces  the  crimes 
of  the  Church,  I  78. 

Aerschot,  Duke  ot,  his  bu*th  and  cha- 
racter, L  100;  quarrels  with  £g- 
mont,  and  refuses  to  join  league 
against  Granvelle,  377;  appointed 
Governor  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
after  its  evacuation  by  Spani^ 
troops,  ill  180;  selfishness  of  his 
chankcter  and  motives,  181;  is  dis- 
trusted by  all  parties,  «&.;  oath  of 
allegiance  administered  to  him  by 
Escovedo,  f&.;  his  fidseness,  both 
to  Don  John  and  Prince  of  Orange, 
iii  220;  informs  Don  John  that 
Prince  of  Orange  is  meditating  a 
forcible  seizure  of  his  person,  221 ; 
gives  Orange  private  information 
concerning  the  government,  and 
sends  him  intercepted  letters  fit)m 
his  enemies,  222;  deserts  Bon 
John,  and  makes  up  to  Orange 
again,  after  failure  of  the  formers 
plan  against  Antwerp  citadel,  257; 
head  of  the  cabal  to  bring  Archduke 
of  Austria  to  Netherlands,  284 ;  dis- 
content of  people  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  GU^vernor  of  Flanders,  285 ; 
his  entry  into  Ghent  as  Governor 
of  Flanders,  ib.;  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  him  by  Reformed  party 
there,  ib.;  capitulates  to  insurgents 
of  Ghent,  293 ;  is  taken  prisoner  by 
them,  ib. 

Alva^  Don  Francis  de,  forged  letter 
firom,  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  11  32; 
report  to  Philip  on  state  of  Nether- 
lands and  conduct  of  Alva,  346. 


Aldegonde,  St.  Philip  de  Mamix, 
loM  ot,  said  to  be  the  author  of 
the  compromise,  L  492;  his  cha- 
•  racter  and  attamments,  494;  ad- 
dress to  congress  of  Dort  in  behalf 
of  Prince  of  Orange,  IL  379;  de- 
spatched to  Harlem  by  Prince  of 
Orange,  to  make  a  thorough  change 
in  body  of  magistracy,  429 ;  his  iSe 
saved  by  capture  of  Spanish  Admiral 
Bossu,  493;  is  released  from  prison, 
and  despatched  on  secret  mission  to 
Orange  and  the  estates,  iiu  3;  re- 
port of  estates  in  answer  to  his 
propositions,  4;  is  sent  as  chief  of 
a  mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  offer  to  her  the  sove- 
reignty of  Holland  and  Zealand,  44; 
leaves  England  without  having  effect- 
ed his  purpose,  46;  lays  before  ^es- 
tates meagre  result  of  his  mission,  47 ; 
his -despair  at  religious  tolerance  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  206. 

Alen^on,  Duke  ot,  and  Anjou,  intrigues 
of  Catholic  Netherland  nobles  with, 
iii  337;  his  character  and  career, 
339;  relations  with  Prince  of 
Orange,  341;  despatches  envoys  to 
states-general  of  Netherlands  and  to 
Orange,  to  offer  assistance  after 
battle  of  Gemblours,  342;  engage* 
ments  entered  into  between  him 
and  states-general  of  Netherlands, 
844;  departure  from  Netherlands, 
389;  exchange  of  courtesy  with 
estates,  390;  policy  of  electmg  hira 
for  sovereign  of  Netherlands,  519; 
limitations  to  be  put  to  his  power^ 
524;  arrives  in  Netherlands  in  1581, 
at  the  head  of  five  thousand  troops, 
525;  departs  for  England,  ib,;  spe- 
cial mission  firom  estates  proceeds  to 
England  to  make  arrangements  for 
his  formal  installation  as  sovereign 
of   Netherlands,    527;    returns     to 
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Netherlands,  accompanied  by  a 
nnmber  of  English  gentlemen,  528; 
is  received  at  Flushmg  by  Orange 
and  deputation  from  states-general, 
t&. ;  his  personal  appearance,  629; 
his  character  and  capacities  630,; 
ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  631; 
procession  escorting  him  to  Ant- 
werp, 533;  festive  reception  within 
the  city,  534;  prohibitions  against 
Catholic  worship  raised,  535 ;  consti- 
tution signed  by  him  at  Bordeaux, 
536;  is  suspected  of  complicity  in  at- 
tempted* assassination  of  Orange, 
640;  is  formally  accepted  as  DiUce 
of  Gueldres  and  Lord  of  Friesland, 
558;  scheme  to  poison  him  and 
Orange,  ib, ;  ceremonies  of  his  re- 
ception at  Ghent  interrupted  by  an 
attack  on  his  troops  by  Parma,  559 ; 
llrst  whisperings  of  treason  against 
Orange  and  against  the  states,  560 ; 
plot  mr  seizing  the  most  important 
cities  by  surprise,  and  making  him- 
self absolute  master,  561 ;  failure  of 
the  plot  at  Bulges,  562 ;  mendacious 
asseverations  used  to  allay  suspicions 
of  his  plot  against  Antwerp,  564; 
attempt  upon  the  city,  565;  total 
failure,  668;  indignation  of  French 
noblemen  in  his  suite  at  his  treach- 
ery, 569 ;  causes  of  his  defeat  at  Ant- 
werp, 571;  effrontery  evinced  in 
subsequent  communications  with 
Orange  and  with  magistracy  of 
Antwerp,  572;  declares  attempt 
upon  Antwerp  to  have  been  quite 
unexpected  by  him,  575 ;  efforts  at 
reconciliation,  576;  intrigues  with 
agents  of  Parma,  579;  provisional 
accord  signed  between  him  and  pro- 
vinces, 26th  and  28th  March,  585: 
leaves  Netherlands  never  to  return, 
ib, ;  enters  into  renewed  negotiations 
with  states-general,  594;  is  taken  ill 
and  dies,  595. 

Alkmaar,  city  o?  its  situation,  ii.  463 ; 
is  invested  by  Don  Frederic  de 
Toledo,  ib.;  heroic  repulses  of  the 
assault^  467;  raising  of  the  siege, 
471. 

Alva,  Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
Duke  ot,  enmity  to  Ruy  Gomez, 
i.  147;  at  first  not  beloved  by 
Philip  XL,  ib.;  eclipsed  by  Ruy 
Gk}me£,  ib.;  b^ieved  to  bo  hesita- 
ting and  timid,  ib.;  his  conduct  of 
Italian  campaign,  163;  signs  treaty 
of  peace  with  Pope  Paul  IV^  165 ; 


negotiates  with  King  of  France  a 
scheme  for  extirpatioa  of  Pretest- 
autism,  238;  advisee  Philip  to  dis- 
semble with  Netherland  noUea,  238 ; 
his  advice  to  Philip  about  Gienvdle's 
dismissal,  405;  accompanies  Queen 
of  Spain  to  Bayonne  to  meet  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  476;  instructed  by 
Philip  to  promote  in  every  way  ]^an 
for  simultaneous  destruction  of  tee- 
tics  in  France  and  in  Spanoh  domi- 
nions, 476;  diplomatic  talent  re- 
vealed in  the  letters  from  Bayoone, 
ib.;  proposes  secret  league  against 
Protestants,  477;  de^Mtched  fhxn 
Madrid  with  a  Spanish  army  to 
crush  the  remaining  libertlee  of 
Netherlands  ii  82 ;  his  suitableness 
for  task  assigned  to  him  in  Nether- 
lands, 103;  his  great  mlhtary  at^ 
tainments,  ib.;  his  descent,  educa- 
tion, and  early  career,  104;  cause 
of  his  hatred  to  Egmont,  106;  his 
character  and  manners,  107 ;  his 
personal  appearance,  109;  exqm- 
siteness  of  the  army  with  which 
he  proceeded  to  Netherlands,  ib.; 
commanders  of  this  army,  ib.\ 
embarks  at  Carthagena  on  10th 
May,  110;  order  of  march  of  hia 
army,  ib. ;  armies  of  observation 
hovering  on  his  flanks,  111 ;  encamps 
within  Nethoriand  territory  without 
liaving  encountered  any  oppositbu, 
ib.;  his  contempt  for  Regent  and 
people,  112 ;  b^ns  to  receive  trem- 
bliDg  welcomes  from  cities  and  au- 
thorities, ib. ;  hjs  first  meeting  wiUi 
Egmont,  ib. ;  his  reception  by  Mar> 
garet  of  Parma,  114;  circular  letters 
from  the  King  and  the  Recent  com- 
mand unconditional  snbmisskNi  to 
his  orders,  116;  distributes  his  tixx^ 
through  the  principal  cities^  and 
demands  the  keys  of  Hiem,  117 ;  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  dequitcbed 
to  Netherlands,  ib. ;  treacherous  pro- 
ceedings to  entrap  Horn,  121 ;  informs 
Philip  of  success  of  his  plan,  127; 
establishes  Council  of  Troubles,  135 ; 
is  assisted  in  the  choice  of  membecs 
by  Yiglius,  138 ;  his  zealous  attend- 
ance in  Council  of  Troubles  or  Blood- 
Coundl,  142 ;  is  appointed  Governor^ 
General  of  Netherlands,  147;  pit>- 
positions  made  to  him  by  Fre^di 
court,  149;  despatches  an  au^fiaiy 
force  to  France,  150;  his  plan  fiir 
seizing  the  person  of  the  Count  de 
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Baren,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
166;  ferocious  repl^  to  magistracy 
of  Antwerp  when  floliciting  mercy 
for  imprisoned  citizens,  157 ;  his 
reply  to  appeals  in  favour  of  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn,  165;  first  measure 
taken  against  patriot  army,  185; 
his  wrath  at  loss  of  battle  of  Holy 
Lion,  196;  atrocious  measures  against 
nobles  taken  in  consequence,  197 ; 
his  cruelly  ambiguous  answer  to 
Countess  of  Egmont,  199 ;  increased 
hatred  of  him  in  consequence  of 
execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
211;  measures  taken  to  avenge  the 
defeat  of  Aremberg,  213 ;  routs 
Nassau  near  Groningen,  217 ;  de- 
feats him  again  at  Jemmingen,  220 ; 
destroys  Nassau^s  army  near  Sel- 
waert  Abbey,  221 ;  returns  to 
Utrecht  and  beheads  an  old  woman, 
225;  repairs  to  Brussels  and  re- 
commences his  persecutions  against 
citizens,  240 ;  his  plans  of  campaign 
against  William  of  Orange,  253; 
incidents  of  the  campaign,  256;  re- 
turns in  triumph  to  Brussels  after 
discomfiture  of  William  of  Orange, 
265 ;  causes  monument  to  be  erected 
to  himselfj  266;  quarrel  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  277 ;  severe 
measures  against  English  subjects, 
279;  continuation  of  atrocious  re- 
ligious persecutions,  ib. ;  signal 
marks  of  the  Pope's  approbation  of 
his  proceedings,  281;  new  scheme 
of  taxatk>n  laid  before  provincial 
estates  of  Brussels,  285;  atrocious 
means  used  ibr  enforcing  new  system 
of  taxation,  289;  begs  to  be  re- 
called from  Netherlands,  293;  pro- 
claims an  amnesty,  296;  renewed 
contentions  with  estates  at  Nether- 
lands on  the  subject  of  taxes»  328 ; 
symptoms  of  declining  power,  330 ; 
lus  opinion  of  scheme  against  Queen 
of  En^nd,  335 ;  prudential  and 
artful  remonstrances  against  Philip's 
instructions,  iL  336;  sends  assassins 
to  England  to  attempt  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  338;  his  successor  in  Ne- 
therlands appointed,  340;  protesta- 
tions of  love  fer  Netherlands,  341 ; 
interview  with  Alava  at  Brussels, 
345;  open  revolt  against  his  new 
tax,  347 ;  his  rage  at  n4)id  and  sue- 
cessfhl  revolt  of  various  provinces 
and  cities,  373;  despatches  his  son 
to  lay  siege  to  Mou^  374 ;  consents 


to  abolish  tax  of  tenth  penny  on 
condition  of  a  yearly  supply  from 
estates,  376;  congratulates  Philip 
on  sack  of  Medilin,  ordered  by  him- 
sell^  410;  blasphemous  account  of 
atrocious  proceedings  against  Nar- 
den,  423;  relations  with  Medina 
Coeli,  459;  attempts  to  win  back 
the  allegiance  of  other  cities  after 
the  fall  of  Harlem,  460;  letters  to 
PhOip  on  the  subject  of  Alkmaor, 
464;  suspicions  against  King  of 
France,  472 ;  his  position  in  Nether- 
lands in  1573,  and  relations  with 
various  individuals  there,  498;  sur- 
reptitious departure  from  Amstei^ 
dam,  495 ;  final  departure  firom 
Netherlands,  496;  number  of  per- 
sons executed  in  Netherlands  during 
his  government,  497;  close  of  his 
career,  ib. ;  retrospective  view  of  his 
great  military  talents,  498 ;  his  igno- 
rance and  want  of  sidll  as  a  .finan- 
cier, 500,  his  character  as  an  ad- 
ministrator of  civil  and  judicial 
affitirs,  501 ;  piurting  advice  on  leav- 
ing Netherlands,  508 ;  his  inconceiv- 
able cruelty,  ib.;  vindication  of  the 
view  given  of  his  character,  505— in 
note. 

Amnesty,  proclaimed  at  Antwerp  in 
1570,  iL  296;  exceptions  in,  298; 
dissatisfiiction  with,  299;  published 
1574,  555 ;  effect  produced  by  it,  556. 

Amsterdam,  its  critical  position  during 
siege  of  Harlem,  ii.  440;  refuses  to 
acfaiowledge  the  authority  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  iil  328 ;  various  schemes 
set  on  foot  by  estates  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  gain  the  city,  ib. ;  treaty 
of  *'  Satis&ction'*  at  length  established, 
324 ;  plot  fix'  placing  city  in  the 
hands  of  Don  John  by  aid  of  Swedish 
ships,  330;  municipal  revolution  in, 
331 ;  incidents  of  popular  movement, 
332. 

Anabaptists,  their  excesses,  L  75 ;  per- 
secution 01^  80. 

Anastro,  Oaspard  d\  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant of  Antwerp,  saved  from  l^ank- 
ruptcy  by  Philip  II.  on  condition  of 
assassinating  Prince  of  Orange,  IQ. 
543. 

Antwerp^  city  o^  its  commercial  great- 
ness, L  82;  origin  of  its  name 
and  esoutdieon,  ib.;  its  great  com- 
mercial houses,  ib.;  its  civic  in- 
stitutions^ ib. ;  state  of  schools,  84 ; 
gorgeous  pageantries  in  honour  of 
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Philip  IT.,  136;  rejoicings  at  sup- 
posed birth  of  heir  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  139 ;  on  occasion  of  truce  of 
Yaucelles,  154;  rejoicings  at  con- 
clusion of  peace  of  Gateau  Cam- 
bresis,  207;  popular  outl^reak  at, 
on  occasion  c^  execution  of  Chris- 
topher Smith,  449;  effects  of  re- 
publication of  edicts  and  canons  of 
Trent  on  prosperity  of  city,  482; 
enthusiastic'  reception  of  William  of 
Orange  in  1566,  540;  tumult  at,  in 
consequence  of  defeat  of  sectarian 
force  at  Ostrawell,  ii.  63;  submits 
to  receive  a  garrison,  81;  building 
of  citadel  of,  160;  description  of 
citadel,  151;  magistracy  of  Ant- 
werp solicit  mercy  for  imprisoned 
citizens,  157 ;  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty at,  in  1570,  296;  seized  by 
mutinous  Spanish  troops,  547,  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  citizens 
to  rid  themselves  of  mutineers,  549 ; 
is  again  menaced  by  the  Spanish 
mutineers,  iiL  96;  its  flourishing 
state  in  the  midst  of  general  deso- 
lation, ♦'&.;  measures  of  defence, 
99 ;  confused  councils,  101 ;  zeal  of 
citizens  of  all  ranks  in  defence  of 
city,  102;  first  cannonade  from  the 
citadel,  103;  exertions  of  Cham- 
pigny,  ib.;  the  morning  before  the 
attack,  104;  the  attack,  107;  inci- 
dents of  the  struggle,  108 ;  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  110 ;  horrible  mas- 
sacre, 111 ;  atrocious  acts  committed 
by  Spanish  soldiery  to  extort  gold 
fifom  citizens,  112;  dreadful  spec- 
tacle presented  by  the  city  after  the 
massacre  and  pillage,  115;  specu- 
lations of  victors,  117;  statistics  of 
the  slain,  119;  negotiations  with 
German  troops  after  seizure  of  cita- 
del by  Be  Bours,  249;  flight  of 
mercenaries,  251;  abortive  attempt 
made  by  Duke  of  Anjou  to  seize 
the  city,  565;  incidents  of  struggle 
between  burghers  and  followers  of 
Duke  of  Anjou,  567 ;  defence  of  their 
conduct  published  by  the  authorities 
of  the  city,  576. 

Antwerp,  citadel  of,  plots  and  counter- 
plots for  obtaining  possession  of,  iil 
247 ;  eventually  gained  for  estates, 
249 ;  razed  to  the  ground  on  side 
towards  city,  264;  popular  fury 
against  statue  of  Alva^  ib. 

Apology  of  Prince  of  Orange  in  reply 
to  Ban  of  King  of  Spain,  iil  493. 


Arclutocture  of  Netherlands,  I  651 ;  de- 
struction of  architectural  monuments 
by  image-breakers,  552 ;  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  653. 

Aremberg  and  Meghen  despatched  with 
a  Spanish  force  againM  Louis  of 
Nassau,  ii.  187;  meets  Nassau  near 
the  monastery  of  the  Holy  lion, 
190;  is  defeated,  198;  hia  death, 
194. 

Aristocracy,  character  of;  at  commence- 
ment of  Regency  of  Margaret  ot 
Parma,  i.  253;  views  entertained 
by,  with  regard  to  the  Ckarch, 
266. 

Armenteroa,  Thomas  de,  despatched  by 
Regent  to  Spain,  i  385 ;  his  charac- 
ter, ib. ;  his  instructions,  ib. ;  his  first 
interview  with  Philip,  387 ;  his  capid- 
ity  and  venality,  443 ;  bis  confidential 
intimacy  with  Regent,  ib. 

Army,  rate  of  payment  in  Netherlands, 
iil  48. 

Arras,  intrigues  at,  to  weaken  the 
allegiance  of  Artois  and  other  Wal- 
loon provinces  to  patriot  cause,  iiL 
492;  municipal  revolution  a&cted 
by  Gosson,  399;  count^r-revoJntion, 
401. 

Arsens,  Pierre,  president  of  Artois,  mc- 
moriah'zos  Alva  in  favour  of  Egmont, 
il  179. 

Artois,  estates  of)  their  address  to 
Philip  U.  on  his  departure  fh)m  Ne- 
therlands, i.  215. 

Austria,  Don  John  o^  his  romantic 
entry  into  Netherlands,  iiL  127 ;  hk 
birth,  131;  early  education,  134; 
theatrical  disclosure  of  his  imperial 
descent,  135;  enmity  between  him 
and  Don  Carlos,  136 ;  his  campaigns 
against  the  Moors  and  the  Torka^ 
136 ;  battle  of  Lepanto,  139 ;  spread 
of  his  fame,  141;  disobedience  to 
Philip,  142 ;  his  plans  upon  Maiy 
Stuart  and  the  kmgdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  143 ;  is  appoint^ 
Governor-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ib,;  stops  at  Paris  on  his 
way  to  Netherlands  and  becomes 
enamoured  of  Queen  of  Kavarre, 
144 :  his  personal  beauty,  146 ;  oozn- 
parison  between  him  and  William  of 
Orange,  ib.;  instructions  fombhed 
to  him  by  Philip,  146;  false  poair 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed  in. 
Netherlands,  147;  citizens  of  Na- 
mur  forbidden  to  take  oath  of  aOe- 
giance  to  him  until  he  has  complied 
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with  prelimiDary  demands  of  estates, 
161;  first  interview  with  estates- 
general  at  Luxemburg,  152;  de- 
mands made  by  deputies,  ib.;  reply 
to  them,  153;  new  discussions  with 
deputies  from  estates  at  Huj,  158; 
freedom  of  tone  used  by  deputies, 
158;  his  repl^  to  three  questions 
put  by  deputies,  159;  declares  his 
intention  not  to  maintain  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  160;  altercations  with  de- 
puties, ib.;  concessions  offered  by 
him,  161;  Tirtually  accedes  to 
Paciflcation  of  Ghent,  162;  desires 
and  endeavors  to  conciliate  Prince 
of  Orange,  lYO:  his  views  as  to 
position  held  by  Orange  in  estima- 
tion of  Netherland  people,  171; 
repairs  to  Louvain,  175 ;  his  affitbi- 
hty  and  popularity,  176;  intercedes 
with  Philip  in  favour  of  commanders 
of  Spanish  ^  troops  withdrawn  from 
Netherlands,  180 ;  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  Brussels,  183;  his 
hatred  of  Netherlands,  184;  his 
correspondence  with  and  betrayal 
by  Antonio  Perez,  185  ;  letters  to 
Philip  on  his  position  in  Nether- 
lands, 187;  on  relations  with  Eng- 
land, 188 ;  letters  to  Perez  on  same 
subjects,  191 ;  fhrther  communica- 
tions to  Philip  on  the  same  subjects, 
201 ;  makes  new  advances  to  Orange, 
205 ;  issues  edict  commanding  strict 
enforcement  of  Canons  of  Trent, 
218;  his  intrigues  with  German 
troops  in  Netherlands,  220;  con- 
stant fears  of  capture  or  assassina- 
tion, 221 ;  flies  from  Brussels  to 
Mechlin,  ib.;  is  informed  by  Aer- 
schot  that  Prince  of  Orange  is  plan- 
ning a  violent  seizure  of  Ms  person, 
ib. ;  repairs  to  Namur  to  greet  the 
Queen  of  Navarro,  226;  chivalrous 
reception  given*to  Queen  of  Navarre, 
228;  treacherous  seizure  of  Castle 
of  Namur,  230;  plan  for  seizure 
of  citadel  of  Antwerp,  282;  reite- 
rated complaints  to  estates  of  con- 
spiracies against  his  life,  244;  de- 
mands that  soldiers  and  citizens 
throughout  Brabant  shall  be  dis- 
armed, 245 ;  and  that  a  list  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  sit  in  general 
assembly  shall  be  submitted  to  him 
for  elimination,  246;  requires  that 
estates  shall  cease  to  hold  commu- 
nication wkh  Prince  of  Orange  if 
he  does  ^H  falfil  Treaty  of  Ghent, 


246;  requests  to  be  provided  with 
a  body-guard,  ib.;  reply  of  estates 
to  these  demands,  ib.;  his  secret 
practices  discovered  by  interception 
of  his  letters,  ib.;  furious  com- 
plaints of  mtrigues  of  Orange,  247 ; 
result  of  his  projects  on  Antwerp 
Castle,  ib.;  rage  at  failure  of  his 
plan  on  Antwerp  citadel,  252;  ex- 
traordinary demands  addressed  by 
him  to  estates  in  letter  of  7th  of 
August,  1577,  ib.;  letter  to  Em- 
press-dowager his  sister,  character- 
izing the  Netherlands  as  a  bad 
people  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
a  perverse  and  heretic  t3rrant,  225 ; 
his  courtiers  begin  to  desert  him, 
257;  letter  to  estates  dated  13th 
August,  1577,  expressive  of  his  ex- 
treme desire  for  peace,  257;  reply 
of  estates  to  this  letter  intimating 
that  his  intercepted  letters  proved 
'  him  unworthy  of  their  confidence, 
258;  arrangement  with  Ayamonte 
and  Idiaquez  f<9  return  of  Spanish 
troops  to  Flanders,  260;  iAreasing 
bluntness  of  tone  assumed  by  estates 
in  their  correspondence  with  him, 
ib' ;  categorical  conditions  of  recon- 
ciliation stipulated  by  estates,  261 ; 
attempted  justification  of  his  own 
conduct  in  reply  to  estates,  262; 
requ^^  a  formal  conference  with 
estates,  accompanied  by  an  exchange 
of  hostages,  263;  new  and  harder 
conditions  imposed  on  him  by  estates 
after  arrival  of  Prince  of  Orange  in 
Brussels,  273 ;  his  extreme  indig- 
nation at  these  proposals,  274; 
leaves  Namur  for  Luxemburg  after 
having  despatched  a  final  commu- 
nication to  estates,  275;  intrigues 
with  Duke  of  Guise,  280;  de- 
clared by  estates-general  an  enemy 
of  the  country,  266;  letter  to  Em- 
peror of  Germany  urging  him  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  Spanish  govern- 
ment m  Netherlands,  308;  threat 
uttered  in  interview  with  English 
envoy,  Leyton,  310;  collects  an 
arm^  at  Luxemburg,  811 ;  change 
in  his  appearance,  ib. ;  issues  a  pro- 
clamation in  French,  German,  and 
Flemish,  ib.;  military  advantages 
possessed  by  him,  312;  privileges 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope,  313 ; 
towns  taken  by  him  after  battle  of 
Gemblours,  and  atrocities  committed, 
321;    preparations    for    new   cam- 
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paign,  629;  ungQOoessfiil  efforts  to 
rouse  the  King  to  a  more  dedsivo 
policy,  ib. ;  issues  manifesto  dissolv- 
ing estates,  general  and  provincial, 
330;  renewed  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion with  estates,  345;  convention 
submitted  to  him  hy  states'general, 
347;  is  rejected  by  him  as  iniqui- 
tous, 348 ;  ibroed  to  inactivity  in 
his  fortified  camp  of  Bouge^  gives 
himself  up  to  despondency,  364; 
melancholy  letter  to  Andrew  Dorio, 
356;  idem  to  Pedro  Mendoza^  366; 
idem  to  Philip  II.,  ih,;  feeling 
death  approaching,  appoints  Alex- 
ander Famese  to  be  his  successor, 
368;  his  death  supposed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  poisoD,  ib. ;  his  funeral 
rites,  369 ;  mode  in  which  his  body 
was  transported  through  France  to 
Spain,  361;  presentation  of  *  the 
corpse  to  Philip,  ib. ;  retro^eetive 
view  of  his  character  and  capacities, 
362. 

Austria^  Maximilian  gp{  marries  Kary 
of  Buifbndy,  I  53 ;  bis  crafty  po- 
licy, ib.i  Governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands during  minority  of  his  children, 
64 ;  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  citizens 
of  Bruges,  ib. ;  is  releasecl^  by  the 
other  estates^  ib.;  swears  to  t\^ 
treaty  with  the  Flemings,  ib.;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  imperial  throne,  66 ;  in- 
trigues to  be  elected  Pope,  74. 

Austria^  House  ot,  accession  o( 
I  63;  obtains  absolute  dominion 
over  Flanders  and  other  provinces, 
64. 

Austria,  Matthias,  Archduke  o£,  in- 
vited to  Brussels  by  Catholic  nobles, 
iii.  276;  escapes  secreUy  from 
Vienna  and  repairs  to  Netherlands, 
279;  opposition  of  Queen  of  Eng- 
land to  his  nomination,  280;  is 
received  at  Antwerp  by  Orange,  281 ; 
is  accepted  as  Governor-General  of 
Netheiiands,  301;  limitation  of  his 
power  as  such,  t^. ;  articles  forming 
basis  on  which  he  was  accepted, 
802;  ceremony  of  his  inaugQration, 
304;  summons  meeting  of  estates 
at  Antwerp  to  remonstrate  against 
negotiations  with  Anjou,  489;  de- 
parts fWAn  Netheriands,  617;  insig- 
nificance of  part  played  by  him  there^ 
618. 

Aato-da-f<$  on  return  of  Philip  II.  to 
Spain,  I  221 ;  desoriptkm  of  ceremo- 
iiials  observed  at,  324. 


Avila,  Don  Sencho  d\  snocesafbl  ope- 
rations against  Louis  of  Ksssaa  at 
Maestridit,  iL  633;  defeats  Louis 
in  battle  of  Mook,  635 ;  opens  com- 
munication with  mutineers  while 
holding  the  citadel  of  Antwerp^  ilL 
80 ;  recog^nized  as  chief  of  the  mutiny, 
97;  gains  over  the  leaders  of  the 
German  forces  m  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp, 98. 

Bakerzeel,  confidential  secretary  of  Eg- 
mont,  his  character  abd  influence 
over  his  master,  i  470;  his  influ- 
ence over  %mont,  and  excessive 
cruelty,  ii.  13;  arrested  the  same 
day  as  his  mastm*,  125;  is  subjected 
to  the  torture  to  extract  his  secrets^ 
131 ;  is  executed  by  order  of  Alva^ 
240. 

Ballads,  popular,  illustrative  of  flemish 
people's  view  of  Alva's  proceedings^ 
ii.  606 — in  note.  '  , 

Ban,  afj^unst  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iasoed 
by  King  of  Spain,  iil  492. 

Bandes  d'ord<mnance,  standing  army  of 
Netherlands,  I  210. 

Bardez,  William,  a  vrarm  partizan  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  ofiects  a  muni- 
cipal revolution  in  Amsterdam,  iii 
331. 

Bartholoinew,  the  massacre  oi^  iL  384 ; 
rejoicings  caused  by,  in  Spaxiish  camp 
befbre  Mons,  il  393. 

BataviS)  island  of,  I  2. 

Batavians,  characteristics  of)  L  6 ;  esteem 
in  which  tl^ey  were  held  by  Bome^ 
6 ;  form  an  alliance  with  Rome,  13 ; 
help  Germanicus  tp  crash  the  liberties 
of  their  German  kindred,  13 ;  extinc- 
tion of  name,  19. 

Batenbuig,  is  despatched,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  but  irregular  force,  to 
relieve  Harlem,  ii.  448;  his  plans 
discovered  by  Sptfhiards,  ib.;  is 
slain,  and  his  troops  utterly  routed, 
449. 

Bavaria,  Duke  William  o^  estabHsbed 
as  Lord  of  Hsinault,  i  40;  is 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Albert, 
140. 

Beauvoir,  Philip  de  Lannoy,  Seigneur 
de,  attacks  and  di^rses  Thcdouse^ 
force  at  Ostrawell,  il  62. 

Bede,  or  Request  made  to  the  estates  in 
1666,  i.  166. 

Beggars,  the  Wild,  origin  of  the  bro- 
therhood, I  160;  craves  perpe- 
trated by  them,  ib. ;  fiO^Ksai  laws 
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given  to  them  by  PHoce  of  Orange, 
326 ;  of  the  Sea,  aflsembled  bj  Boisot, 
for  the  relief  of  Le3rden,  563. 

Bergh,  Count  Van  den,  brother-in^w 
of  Onmge,  abandons  his  trost  and  flies 
the  coontnry,  il  418;  serious  conse- 
quences to  patriot  cause,  <&. ;  deliTers 
up  the  important  town  of  ZQtfen  to 
Parma,  iil  589 ;  is  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, i6. ;  he  and  all  his  sons  take 
serrioe  under  Philip,  ib, 

Berghen,  Marquis  o^  his  detestation 
of  SjTstem  of  persecution,  i.  343; 
revises  to  sign  l^^r  of  nobles  to 
Philip,  oomplaining  of  Ghranvelle, 
379;  his  sickness  and  death  at 
Madrid,  ii.  132;  confiscation  of  his 
property,  135. 

Berlayment,  Baron,  his  diaraoter,  i 
100;  member  of  fttote-Oouncil  ap- 
pointed by  Pliilip^  ii.  231;  various 
opinions  of  his  character,  231;  at- 
tempts to  conciliato  both  parties 
and  discredits  himself  with  both, 
379;  acoepts  the  oflBce  of  member  of 
the  Blood  Council,  ii  140. 

Berty,  Secretary,  sent  by  Regent  on  a 
speckd  mission  to  Antwerp^  to  gain 
William  of  Orange,  ii.  85;  prevails 
upon  the  Prince  to  hold  an  interview 
with  other  seigniors  at  WiUebrock,  86. 

BUly,  Seigneur  de,  despatched  to 
Spain  by  Margaret  of  Parma,  to 
represent  the  inexpediency  of  send- 
mg  Alva  to  Netherlands,  il  83; 
warns  Eg^mont  of  the  coming  danger, 
119;  and  lulls  Horn  into  ialse  se- 
curity, 121. 

Bishops,  number  o^  increased,  i.  266; 
Bull  of  Paul  IV.,  authorizing  erection 
of  new  bishoprics,  ib. ;  dissatisfaction 
created  by  this  measure,  271. 

Blaise  Bouzet,  a  cobbler  of  Mons,  hanged 
for  eating  meat  soup  on  a  Friday, 
11404. 

Bias,  Bertrand  le,  a  velvet  manu&oturer 
of  Toumay,  takes  the  consecrated 
wafer  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  in 
cathedral,  and  tramples  it  under  foot, 
L  334;  iHghtfbl  pumshment  invented 
for  him,  335. 

Blomberg;  Barbara,  mother  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  iii.  131 ;  her  shrew- 
ish character  the  torment  of  Alva's 
life,  182. 

Boards  of  Council,  their  constitution, 
L  209 ;  number  of;  209. 

Bodavero,  testimony  to  Buy  Qomez^  de- 
votion to  PhOip  H,  i  149. 


B<^60t,  Admiral,  aasemUes  a  fleet  for 
the  relief  of  Le^en,  il  563 ;  gradual 
advance  with  foroe  towards  Leyden, 
565;  0M>ture8  Zoeterwoude,  573 ;  de- 
*  spairs  of  passmg  fortress  of  Lammen, 
574;  is  relieved  by  flight  of  Span- 
iardS)  575 ;  enters  Leyden,  576 ;  aboi^ 
tive  attempt  to  reUeve  ZieridcEee, 
iil  67 ;  death  o^  68. 

Boisot,  Charles  van,  skOn  by  his  own 
soldiers  at  Duiveland^  iii  38. 

Boflsu,  Count,  appointed  commander- 
in^ohief  of  patriot  army.  Hi  335; 
worsts  the  ro3ra]ist8  near  Rine- 
mants,  335;  avoids  a  general  en- 
gagement with  enemy,  ib,;  suepi- 
dons  against  him,  ib,;  his  death 
calumniously  attributed  to  poison 
administered  by  I'rinco  of  Orange, 
iii  391. 

Bourbon,  Charlotte  of)  her  early  his- 
tory, iii  21;  marries  William  of 
Orange,  26. 

Bours,  De,  carries  Antwerp  oftadel  forthe 
estates,  iii  248;  fiB  induced  by  Peter 
Lupus  to '  become  a  traitor  to  Orange 
and  the  patriot  cause,  462;  surrenders 
the  city,  468. 

Bordeaux,  treaty  o^  signed  by  Duke  of 
Anjou,  on  accepting  sovereignty  of 
Netherlands,  iii  636. 

Brabant,  ancient  constitution  of)  called 
the  *'Joyouse  Entree,"  i  270;  com- 
promise in,  between  abbeys  and  bish- 
ops, 320 ;  four  principal  cities  oi;  en- 
ter solemn  protestation  against  edicts, 
as  violations  of  the  Joyeuse  Entree, 
483;  declared  firee  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, 484. 

Bray,  Guide  de,  a  reformed  preacher  of 
Valenciennes,  ii  79;  his  answer  to 
the  Countess  of  Boeubc,  ib, ;  his  firm- 
ness under  the  gibbet,  80. 

Breda,  negotiations  for  peace  opened  at, 
iii  13;  closing  of  oonferenoes,  17. 

Brederode,  his  personal  iq^>earance 
and  character,  i  100;  his  efforts  to 
make  Granvelle  ridiculous,  355;  his 
devotion  to  Egmont,  and  faisulting 
conduct  to  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
458 ;  selected  to  present  Request  to 
Regent,  510;  his- genealogical  dauna 
to  sovereignty  of  Netheriands^  511; 
his  habits  and  character,  ib, ;  one  of 
the  first  to  sign  Compromise,  494; 
his  fomout  banquet  to  oonfederatea; 
519 ;  aooused  of  eating  a  capon  on 
Qood  Friday,  525 ;  his  eooentricities 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
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1566,  il  61;  presents  new  Petitioii 
or  Bequest  to  Regent,  67;  enrols 
troops  against  government,  and 
oontemplates  an  attempt  against 
Walcheren,  59;  proposes  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  Valenciennes,  61; 
his  ridiculous  conduct  at  Amster- 
dam, 92;  arrests  La  Torre,  sent 
thither  bj  Regent  to  obtain  from 
magistracy  his  forcible  ejection  fix)m 
the  city,  93;  makes  his  submission 
to  Margaret  of  Parma,  ib.;  dies  in 
Germany,  94;  fate  of  his  followers, 
ib. 

Brill,  attack  and  capture  of  fortress  of) 
by  Beggars  of  the  Sea,  iL  854 ;  vain 
attempt  at  recapture  by  Spaniards, 
356;  population  takes  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Prince  of  Orange  as  stadt- 
holder,  357. 

Brueuil,  commandant  of  St  Quentin, 
apphes  for  reinforcements  to  resist 
attack  of  Spanish  army,  L  175. 

Bruges,  inhabitants  ofj  present  remon- 
strances to  Regent,  against  proceed- 
ings of  Peter  Titelmann,  the  inquisi- 
tor, I  450;  successful  resistance  of 
citizens  o^  to  scheme  of  Aig'ou  to 
seize  the  city,  iiL  662;  cityo^  sur- 
rendered by  Prince  of  Chimay  to 
Spanish  government,  594;  Accord 
signed  at,  allowing  Protestants  to 
leave  the  country,  ib. 

Bruges,  John  o?  disciple  of  Hubert  van  1 
Eyek,  i.  46. 

Brussels,  character  of  the  city,  i.  96; 
meeting  of  states-general  of  Brussels 
at,  on  occasion  of  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  97;  preparations  for  ex- 
ecution of  Egmont  and  Horn,  il  203; 
forced  rejoicings  on  occasion  of 
Alva's  triumphant  return  after  first 
campaign  against  Orange,  267 ;  revolt 
against  Spaniards,  iii  78;  new  Act 
of  Union  signed  10th  Dec.  1577, 
guaranteeing  rights  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  297 ;  third  and  last 
confederation  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands, 299 ;  ceremony  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Archduke  Matthias,  as  Gov- 
emor^eneral  of  Netherlands,  304; 
rage  of  people  against  nobles  after 
battle  of  Gemblours,  822;  complete 
defence  o^  822. 

Buren,  Count  de,  son  of  William  of 
Orange,  kidnapped  by  Alva,  and 
sent  to  Spain,  ii.  155 ;  change  in  his 
character  imder  Spanish  influenoe, 
167. 


Burgher  classy  power  d,  in  Netbeiiaiids, 
i.42. 

Burgundy,  Margaret  o^  marries  William 
of  Hainault,  L  40. 

Burgundy,  Mary  o^  succeeds  her  lather, 
Charles  the  Bold,  49 ;  people  of  Neth- 
erlands rise  against  her  to  recover 
their  liberties,  60 ;  Louis  XL  seizes 
her  Bmigundian  inheritance,  60; 
grants  the  '^Groot  Privil^e"  and 
other  charters,  60;  intrigues  with 
Louis  XL,  52 ;  marries  Maximflian  of 
Austria,  53 ;  is  succeeded  by  her  son 
Phihp,  53. 

Burgundy,  Philip  of;  sumamed  The 
(xood,  succeeds  to  the  lordships  of 
HolUmd,  Zealand,  and  Hainault, 
L  41 ;  his  other  possessions,  ib.;  mar- 
ries Isabella  of  Portugal,  ib.;  insti- 
tutes orders  of  golden  Fleece,  ib. ;  cur- 
tails the  hberties  of  the  NeUieriands, 
43;  his  death,  ib.;  his  numerous 
grants  of  charters  of  monopoly,  46; 
his  character  and  administration — ^his 
encouragement  of  art  and  literature, 
ib. 

Burgundian  Library,  founded  at  Brus- 
sels by  Phihp  the  Good,  I  46. 

Cabrera^  biogr^er  of  Philip  IL,  hb 
eulogium  of  autos-da-f^  i  326 ;  main- 
tains that  Don  Carlos  died  a  natural 
death,  il  282. 

Calais  taken  by  Duke  de  Guise,  L  190. 

Calberg,  Thomas,  tapestry  weaver  of 
Toumay,  burnt  ahve  for  having  copied 
some  hymns,  i.  333. 

Cambray,  Archbishop  ot,  insulted  by 
nobles,  at  banquet  given  in  honour 
of  Egmont,  i.  458;  his  character. 
<462. 

Gamiciatay  or  mock  assault  on  Rome  in 
1557,  i  165. 

Carafia,  Cardinal,  endeavours  to  exdto 
France  against  Spain,  L  159 ;  goes  to 
Paris  as  legate  of  the  Pope,  L  161 ; 
his  duplicity,  ib, 

Carlos,  Don,  son  of  Philip  n^  absnr- 
dily  of  his  pretended  love  for  his 
step-mother,  iL  226;  Philip^s  secret 
letters  to  the  Pope  concerning  him, 
227 ;  suppositions  and  accounts  re- 
lating to  his  death,  ib. ;  his  charac- 
ter, 233;  instances  of  his  exoeflsive 
ferocity  and  malignity,  235 ;  his  hatred 
of  his  &ther,  and  indignation  at  Alva's 
nomination  to  government  of  Nether- 
lands, 237. 

Casimir,  Prince-palathie  of  Pfalz^  joins 
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Netherland  patriots  with  twelve^ 
thousand  men,  iil  336;  his  charac- 
ter and  motives,  ib. ;  is  held  in  con- 
tempt by  Orange,  ib.;  motives  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  entrusting  him 
with  command  of  her  levies,  ib.] 
foments  insurrection  at  Ghent,  376 ; 
his  mercenaries  pilage  the  southern 
provinces,  376;  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion, 385;  repeated  rebukes  of  Queen 
of  England,  386;  is  relieved  by 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  rewards  him 
with  ingratitude,  387  ;  leaves  Nether- 
lands, ib.;  repairs  to  England,  ib.; 
is  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Gterter,  388;  his  German  troops  ex- 
pelled from  Netherlands  by  Duke  of 
Parma,  ib. 

Castello,  John  de,  punishment  of)  for  be- 
traying correspondence  of  Philip  II. 
with  Prince  of  Orange,  ill  623. 

Gateau  Cambresis,  treaty  of;  i.  203. 

OeHio  and  German  races,  characteristic 
distinctions  of,  I  6;  difference  of 
politics,  7;  of  social  arts,  8;  of  re- 
ligion, 9;  of  social  characteristics, 
10. 

Cerbelloni,  Gabriel  de,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  &mous  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp,'ii.  160. 

Cercamp,  congress  o^  L  202. 

Ohampagny,  his  conduct  as  governor 
of  city  of  Antwerp,  during  struggle 
against  Spanish  mutineers,  iil  100; 
makes  his  escape  from  Antwerp, 
109;  as  leader  of  Catholic  party, 
presents  a  petition  to  magistracy  of 
Brussels  against  the  draft  of  a  reli- 
gious peace,  drawn  up  by  Prince  of 
Orange,  862;  consequent  riots  and 
arrest  of  nobles,  353;  is  carried  to 
Ghent,  ib. 

Charles  V.,  his  birth,  i.  56;  issues 
the  document  called  the  Kalf  Yel, 
or  c^  skm,  61;  resolves  to  quell 
insurrection  in  Flanders,  63;  en- 
trance into  Ghent,  ib.;  pronounces 
sentence  on  the  city,  64;  promul- 
gates new  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, ib.;  his  cruel  treatment  of 
the  citizens,  65;  his  hypocritical  be- 
nignity, ib.;  his  proceedings  against 
the  Reformation,  77 ;  his  sanguinary 
persecution  of  heretics  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, 80;  ceremonies  on  occa- 
sion of  his  abdication,  97;  his  per^ 
sonal  appearance,  102;  his  address 
to  the  states  on  abdication,  107 ; 
his  oppression  of  Netherlands,  113 ; 


introduces  Inquisition  into  Nether- 
lands, 114;  his  mock  piety,  116; 
his  accomplishments,  117;  his  popu- 
larity m  Netherlands,  117 ;  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  118;  and  personal 
habits,  123;  difficulties  relative  to 
his  abdication,  124;  his  reverses, 
127 ;  causes  which  led  to  his  abdi- 
cation, 129;  his  retirement  at  Juste, 
131;  his  endeavours  to  secure  the 
succession  in  Netherlands  to  his  sis- 
ters, in  case  of  default  of  direct  male 
issue,  136 ;  his  obsequies  at  Brussels, 
205. 

Charles  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  The 
Bold,  his  character  and  career,  i.  47 ; 
extortions  practised  by  him  in  Ne- 
therlands, 48;  he  removes  the  su- 
preme court  of  Holland  from  the 
Hague  to  Mechlin,  ib.;  invests  it 
wi^  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the 
charters  of  the  provinces,  49;  pro- 
claims all  its  authority  derived  from 
his  will,  ib. ;  centralizes  government 
of  Netherlands,  <b. ;  establishes  a 
standing  army,  ib. ;  dies,  1477,  ib. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  de- 
spatched to  Madrid  by  Maximilian 
II.  on  a  special  mission  concerning 
state  of  Netherlands  and  proceedings 
of  William  of.  Orange,  ii.  269;  public 
and  private  letter  of  King  of  Spain, 
273 ;  is  authorized  by  Maximilian  to 
offer  to  Philip  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Anne,  274. 

Charles  IX,  of  France,  alarm  at  the 
crossing  of  the  French  Frontier  by 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  army,  il 
261 ;  letter  to  Louis  of  Nassau  ex- 
pressive of  his  determination  to  as- 
sist Netherlands,  387 ;  gives  the  sig- 
nal for  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre, 
389;  duplicity  of  his  dealings  with 
Alva  and  Orange,  392;  change  of 
tone  on  perceiving  the  effects  of  tho 
St.  Bartholomew  on  the  various  courts 
of  Europe,  476 ;  distress  at  desertion 
of  his  cause  by  King  of  Spain,  478 ; 
designs  upon  the  crown  of  Poland, 
480. 

Charters,  earliest  in  Netherlands,  i. 
34 ;  ancient,  of  Netherland  provinces, 
270. 

Chimay,  Prince  of;  eldest  son  of  Duke 
of  Aerschot,  is  elected  Governor  of 
Flanders,  iii.  590:  immediately 
opens  negociations  with  Parma  for 
delivering  up  the  province  to  Philip, 
ib. 
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Church,  depravity  of  Boraan  OaUiolic,  L 
75. 

Cities,  growth  o^  L  32;  earliest  char- 
ters, 34 ;  acquire  right  to  send  depu- 
ties to  estates  of  the  provinces,  37 ; 
allowed  to  choose  their  chief  magis- 
trates, ib. ;  number  oi,  91. 

Claudius  Civilis,  a  Batavian  noble,  ef- 
fects a  genend  confederation  of  the 
Netherland  tribes,  1 14;  is  unsuooess- 
ful,  and  is  deserted  by  his  oountiTmen, 
15 ;  enters  into  negotiations  with  the 
Romans,  16;  meets  Cerialis  on  the 
bridge  across  the  Nabalia,  16. 

Clexgy,  power  o(^  i.  69 ;  decline  of  power, 
70;  Uieir  opposition  to  canons  of 
Trent,  471. 

Cocqueville,  de,  commanding  a  division 
under  Louis  of  Nassau,  is  defeated  at 
St.  Valery,  ii  184. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  appointed  Governor 
of  Pi<»rdy,  receives  orders  to  make  a 
fi>ray  on  frontiers  of  Flanders,  i  117; 
shrinks  from  breaking  truce  signed 
by  himself  167 ;  is .  foiled  in  attack 
on  Douay,  168;  attacks  and  sacks 
Lens,  ib, ;  throws  himself  into  Bt 
Quentin,  176 ;  is  taken  prisoner  at  St. 
Quentin,  185 ;  is  converted  to  Calvin- 
ism during  Flemish  captivity,  189; 
makes  peace  with  the  Frendi  oourt, 
ii.  322 ;  memoir  on  invasion  of  Nether- 
lands, drawn  up  by  design  of  Charles 
IX,  328. 

Cologne,  conferences  at,  for  settlement 
of  disputes  between  King  of  Spain 
ancl  Netherland  provinces,  iii.  452 ; 
failure  of  con&renoes  after  seven 
months  of  useless  negotiation,.  459; 
ultimatum  of  patriot  party,  ib. ;  ex- 
penses incurred  by  envoys  to  confer- 
ences, 460. 

Commerce  carried  on  with  England  and 
the  Baltic,  i.  36;  with  Mediterranean, 
37. 

Commission  of  Troubles  established  at 
Mons  after  capitulation,  il  403 ;  cruel 
and  unjust  proceedings  oC,  404;  in- 
famous sentiments  of  commissioners, 
406. 

Compromise,  foundation  of  league  thus 
called,  L  494 ;  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment signed,  497 ;  character  of 
noUes  who  joined-  in  league,  501 ; 
growing  audacity  and  turii>ulence  of 
confoderates,  ib,;  they  propose  to 
present  a  Bequest  to  R^nt,  506; 
entrance  of  confederates  into  Brus- 
sels, 511;  procession  of  confederates 


to  deliver  Bequest  512 ; 

present  a  second  address  promising 

to  maintain  the  ancient  rtiigkyn,  517 ; 

assembly  of  members  at  St  Ttood, 

545. 

Comuring  books  consulted  by  Augustas 
of  Sa»>nyv  ii«  588 — ^in  note. 

Constitution,  new,  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, iii  551. 

Cfmsulta,  its  constitution,  i.  210;  its 
members,  ib. 

Convention  between  England  and  ^Min 
with  regard  to  the  Netherland  diffi- 
culty, published  1573,  il  473. 

Comaille,  Pierre,  lodcsmith  and  Calvin- 
ist  preaohor,  places  faimaelf  at  the 
head  of  3000  combatants  to  mardi  to 
the  aid  of  Valenciennes,  iL  48 ;  is  de- 
feated at  Lannoy,  ib. 

Coss^  Governor  of  Picardy,  beats  army 
of  Netherland  patriots  at  St  YaUry, 
il  184. 

Coster,  Lorenz,  intfoduoes  the  use  of 
moveable  types,  i  45. 

Council  of  Philip  XL,  how  coostitnted, 
i.  147. 

Council,  ro3ral,  of  Spain,  how  constituted, 
ii.  2. 

Council  of  State,  assumes  the  reins  of 
government  at  death  of  Bequesens, 
iii  53 ;  names  of  members,  ib. ;  con- 
firmed iiv  government  by  King,  66; 
members  held  captive  in  Brussels,  73 ; 
falls  into  contempt  on  account  dt  in- 
ability to  put  down  mutiny,  74;  is 
formally  arrested,  91 ;  members  again 
Uberated,  92. 

Council  of  Troubles,  or  Blood-Coondl, 
established  by  Alva,  il  135 ;  its  con- 
stitution and  functions,  136;  its 
first  session,  141;  mode  of  proc^lnre, 
143;  number  of  victims  sacrificed, 
144;  senseless  pretexts  for  prosecu- 
tions, 145 ;  abc^tion  of  the  institu- 
tion, iii  2. 

Council,  general  executive,  fbr  United 
Provinces,  established  1581,  iii  501; 
constitution  of  council,  ib. 

Court,  organization  of  Fleimah»  during 
reign  of  Philip  XL,  1 146. 

Culembuig  is  cited  before  the  Blood- 
Council,  il  153. 

Douay,  CHtyofJ  betrayed  by  an  old  gam- 
bler, saved  by  an  old  woman,  I  167, 
168. 

Dathenus,  Peter,  a  converted  monk 
and  reformed  preacher,  I  533;  his 
chaiacter,  ib. 
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Delft,  diet  assembled  at,  xinanimoasl/ 
resolves  to  throw  off  allegiance  to 
King  of  Spain  and  seeks  foreign  as- 
sistance, iii  42;  the  estates  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  assembled  at,  con- 
dude  a  new  act  of  union,  6t ;  articles 
of  Union  ot,  58 ;  character  of  league 
condnded  at,  59 ;  assembly  of  united 
provinces  at,  in  1581,  establish  a  gen- 
eral executive  coundl,  601 ;  descrip- 
tion of  city  and  the  house  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  597. 

Dendermonde,  meeting  of  ncrf^es  at,  \L 
32. 

Diaz,  fVanoisco,  a  Spanish  soldier,  cap- 
tures Admhral  Ck>Hgny  at  storming  of 
St.  Quentin,  L  185. 

Diemen,  Vrouw  van,  a  woman  of  eighty 
years,  beheaded  for  having  g^ven  a 
night's  lodging  to  a  heretic  preacher, 
11225. 

Dirkzoon,  Arent,  and  three  other  ec- 
desiastics  put  to  death  for  heresy,  iL 
281. 

Dort,  congress  ot,  resolves  to  support 
Orange  with  blood  and  money,  it 
380;  invests  the  Prince  virtually  with 
dictatorial  power,  381. 

Duiveland  and  Sdiouwen,  expedition 
to,  iii.  35 ;  heroism  of  Spaniards,  37 ; 
conquest  of  the  islands  effected,  38; 
important  results  of  expedition,  46. 

Dunkirk  taken  by  assault,  L  193. 

Bdict  of  1550,  its  leading  provisions, 
L  261 ;  of  24th  of  May,  1567,  against 
Protestants,  excites  the  wrath  of 
Pliilip  on  account  of  its  demency, 
iL  97;  against  Spanish  mutineers, 
ill  73;  dissensions  caused  by  it, 
75;  Perpetual,  signed  at  Marche 
en  Famine  and  at  Brussels,  ill.  164 ; 
provisions  of  this  document,  t&; 
is  confirmed  by  Philip,  ib. ;  dis- 
pleases Orange,  166;  tendendes  of 
treaty,  167 ;  published  in  Holland, 
•suspending  exercise  of  Romish  wor- 
ship, iii.  503;  cause  of  these  mea- 
sures, ib. 

Education,  flourishing  condition  of^  i. 
86. 

Egmond,  Nicholas  ot,  a  Carmelite  monk, 
appointed  coadjutor  of  Inquisitor-gen- 
eral, i.  328. 

Egmont,  Anne  ot,  the  greatest  heiress 
in  Netherlands,  married  to  William 
of  Orange,  L  240. 

Egmont,  Countess  ot,  her  desolate 
state  after  her  husband's  arrest,  iL 


163;  endeavours  to  save  her  hus- 
band, ib.;  her  misery  and  poverty 
after  her  husband's  death,  212. 

Egmont,  Philip,  Count  o^  accompanies 
Marquis  of  Havr^  to  Antwerp,  iiL 
99;  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 120;  attempts  to  seize  Brus- 
sds  to  deliver  it  over  to  the  Spa- 
niards, 429 ;  his  complete  discomfiture, 
430 ;  is  allowed  to  depart  unscathed, 
431 ;  mendadous  attempts  to  dear 
himself  of  blame^  ib.;  base  endea- 
vours to  obtain  favour  of  Spanish  go- 
vernment, 432. 

Egmont,  Lamoral,  the  younger,  impli- 
cated in  Salseda's  scheme  to  poison 
Orange  and  Anjou,  558 ;  escapes  pun- 
ishment on  account  of  his  relationship 
to  Queen  of  France,  559. 

Egm6nt,  Lamoral,  Count  ot,  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  L  100;  bis  bril- 
liant victories  in  Picardy  determine 
the  issue  of  the  Italian  campaign, 
164;  his  character,  descent,  and 
early  history,  170;  persuades  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  deliver  battle  to  Montmo- 
rency before  St  Quentin,  179;  con- 
duct and  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  180; 
assumes  the  field  against  DeThermes, 
194;  conduct  at  battle  of  Grave- 
lines,  196;  becomes  the  idol  of  the 
people,  198;  gains  the  enmity  of 
Duke  of  Alva,  ib.;  one  of  hostages 
fbr  execution  of  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresis,  203;  his  enmity  to 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  283 ;  and  Orange 
complain  to  the  King  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  288;  joins  Orange  and 
Horn  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  diowing 
danger  of  leaving  unlimited  power 
in  h^ds  of  Granvelle,  375:  quarrd 
with  Aerschot,  377;  ana  Arem* 
berg,  378;  his  recklessness  and  in- 
discretion, ib. ;  declines  Philip's 
invitation  to  come  to  Spain,  383; 
adoption  of  foolscap  liveries  in  order 
to  humiliate  Granvelle,  402;  Gran- 
velle's  estimate  of  his  character, 
433;  his  partiality  for  the  edicts, 
434;  his  fear  of  the  Inquisition, 
ib.;  change  in  his  feelings  towards 
Granvelle,  434;  growing  &vour  at 
Regent's  court,  442;  cultivates  the 
good  graces  of  lower  classes,  ib.; 
accepts  a  mission  to  Spain,  455; 
outrageous  conduct  of  nobles  to 
Archbishop  of  Oambray  on  occasion 
of  Egmonfs  passing  through  that 
dty  on  his  way  to  Spun,  458 ;  dis- 
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tinction  with  which  he  is  treated  in 
Spain,  463;  returns  from  Spain  to 
Netherlands  expressing  himself  per- 
fectly content,  466;  giyea  an  ac- 
count to  council  of  his  intenriew 
with  the  King,  and  a  statement  of 
the  royal  intentions,  467;  his  high 
commendations  of  Philip  and  warm 
expressions  of  loyalty,  468;  his  in- 
dignation at  Philip's  duplicity,  469; 
influence  of  B^erzeel  over  him, 
470;  returns  to  his  government  of 
Flanders  and  acta  as  an  unscrupu- 
lous partizan  of  government,  ii.  12 ; 
views  expressed  at  meeting  at  Den- 
dermonde,  36;  offers  to  throw  him- 
self into  Waldieren  to  oppose  rebels, 
60 ;  proceeds  with  Aerschot  to  Va- 
lenciennes, on  mission  from  Regent, 
74 ;  suggests  point  of  assault  on  Ya- 
ienciennes,  76;  hia  zeal  in  carry mg 
out  the  wishes  of  Philip  and  Mar- 
garet, 77 ;  dedares,  in  interview  with 
Orange  at  Willebrock,  his  intention 
on  no  account  whatsoever  to  take  i$ 
arms  against  Xing  of  Spain,  87 ; 
proceeds  to  Tirlechont  to  receive  and 
compliment  Alva,  112;  his  infa- 
tuation as  regards  the  danger  that 
threatened  himself  119;  his  inti- 
macy with  Alva's  son,  120;  his 
arrest,  124;  commencement  of 
mock  process  against  him,  160; 
judgment  pronounced  against  him, 
162;  endeavours  made  to  save  him, 
163;  charges  against  him,  174;  his 
reply  to  these,  175;  is  sentenced  to 
death  by  Alva,  198;  is  informed  of 
his  doom  by  Bishop  of  Ypres,  200 ; 
his  last  night,  201;  his  letter  to 
the  King,  202;  his  execution,  204; 
sympathy  of  the  people,  208 — in 
note ;  his  head  sent  to  Madrid,  ib, ; 
retrospective  view  of  his  character, 
209. 

Electors  of  Germany — their  appeal  to 
Emperor  in  favour  of  Netherlands,  il 
268. 

Elizabeth  of  England— quarrel  with 
Duke  of  Alva,  il  278 ;  plot  against 
her  entered  into  by  Philip,  ii.  333 ; 
accused  of  having  hired  an  aasasFun 
to  attempt  the  life  of  Prince  John 
of  Nassau,  iL  554 — see  note;  co- 
quetting policy  with  regard  to  Ne- 
therlands, iiL  43;  sovereignty  over 
Zealand  and  Holland  offered  to,  45 ; 
first  answer  to  commissioners  fix>m 
these    states,   46;    empty   promises 


and  paltry  concessions,  47  ;  attitude 
assumed  towards  Netberlandi  after 
death  of  Bequesens,  63 ;  makes  ad- 
vances to  Prince  of  Orange,  277 ;  in- 
dignation at  intrigues  of  nobles  with 
Aitihduke  of  Austria,  277 ;  her  min- 
ister informs  Netherland  envoy  that 
she  will  withdraw  all  succour  from 
provinces  if  Orange  be  deprived  of  his 
leadership,  280 ;  reply  of  Meetkeike^ 
280;  consents  to  a  treaty  o^  alliance 
and  subsidy  with  Netherlands,  300; 
conditions  of  treaty,  t& ;  threatens  to 
withdraw  herself  fh>m  the  cause  of 
Netherland  patriots  and  even  to  take 
up  arms  against  them  on  account  of 
their  friendly  relations  with  Al^i^on, 
343. 

''Encamisada,"  of  nocturnal  attack  made 
by  Don  Frederick  of  Toledo  and  Julian 
Romero  on  Prince  of  Orange's  army 
at  Hermign^,  ii.  397. 

Ende,  van,  his  treachery  in  attadc  of 
Spanish  mutineers  upon  Antwerp,  ill 
103. 

Entes,  Barthold,  one  of  the  Beggars 
of  the  Sea,  character  and  career, 
IiL  483  ;  his  death  before  Groningen, 
483. 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  his  testimony  to 
the  power  and  importance  of  Ghent, 
L  59 ;  his  moderation,  i.  72 ;  upholds 
Luther,  75;  is  attacked  by  the  d»^, 
76. 

Escorial,  palace  of  the,  erected  in  coin- 
memoration  of  battle  of  St  Quentin, 
i  183. 

Escovedo,  secretary  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  entrusted  with  arrange- 
ments for  departure  of  Spanish 
troops  from  Netheriands,  iiL  177; 
difficulties  of  his  task,  178;  com- 
munications to  Philip  on  subject  of 
departure  of  the  troope,  179 ;  letters 
to  Antonio  Perez  on  state  of  affairs 
in  Netherlands,  iiL  189;  suggests 
the  recal  of  Don  John  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  woman  as  governor, 
190 ;  expresses  to  Perez  his  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  scheme  for  assassi- 
nation of  Prince  <3i  Orange,  198; 
suggests  to  Philip  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  pitUng  the  Reformed 
and  Catholic  parties  ag»nst  each 
other,  200;  departs  for  Madrid,  and 
takes  charge  of  a  remonstrance  from 
estates  of  Brabant  to  the  King,  as  to 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  coune 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  governor  in 
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Ketherlandfl,  233 ;  plots  against  him, 
at  Madrid,  234;  his  death  deter- 
mined on,  236;  various  attempts  at 
and  ultimate  suooees  of  murder, 
237;  rewiunds  given  to  awasHinH, 
238. 

Eslesmes,  Francois  de  Glarges,  Seig- 
neur d\  an  innocent '  Oatholic  gentle- 
man, condemned  to  death  bj  Blood- 
Coundl  at  Mens,  and  his  property 

.  confiscated  to  enridi  Koircarmes, 
11406. 

Eq>ino7,  Mary  de  Montmorenpy,  Prin- 
oess  ot,  undertakes  defence  of  Tour- 
nay,  in  absence  of  her  husband, 
iii  626. 

Estates  of  Holland,  assembled  at  Dort 
to  take  formal  measures  for  re- 
nouncing the  authority  of  Alva,  IL 
37;  and  Zealand  offer  sovereignty 
over  provinces  to  a  French  prince, 
iiL  66. 

Estates-General,  their  power,  L  86; 
their  constituent  elements,  89;  re- 
monstrance against  foreign  troops, 
i  216;  clamour  of  people  and  nobles 
for  convocation  of^  il  208;  address 
letters  to  Philip  of  24th  August  and 
8th  September,  1677,  on  state  of 
Netherlands,  iiL  266;  formally  de- 
clare Don  John  of  Austria  to  have 
forfeited  his  offices  and  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  country,  296;  declare 
themselves  willing  to  accept  Arch- 
didce  Matthias  as  Gk>vemor-General, 
302;  in  their  own  name,  and  that 
of  Archduke  Matthias,  demand  of 
Philip,  the  recal  of  Don  John,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent,  327 ;  summoned  in  return 
to  obey  the  King's  commands,  ib,; 
affirm  their  resolution  never  more 
to  submit  to  Spanish  tyranny,  or  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  Charles  Y. 
and  of  Alva,  328 ;  efforts  to  avert 
the  approaching  dismemberment  of 
country,  409;  deputations  sent  to 
Walloon  provinces  to  endeavor  to 
reconcile  contending  parties,  421; 
solenm  f^ppeal  addressed  to  seceding 
provinces,  423 ;  invited  by  Parma  to 
accept  tenns  offered  to  Walloons,  and 
to  restore  system  of  Charles  Y.,  424; 
bitter  reply,  tft. 

Estates  of  United  Provinces  formally 
offer  the  general  government  to 
Prince  of  Orange,  iii  686. 

Estonteville,  suooeeds  to  Thermos, 
L194. 
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Eyck,  Yan,  John  and  Hubert,  attracted 
to  Bruges  by  generosity  of  Philip 
the  Good,  i.  46. 

Faveau  and  Mallart,  Protestant  mi- 
nisters, condemned  to  death  for 
reading  Bible,  L  344;  attempt  of 
the  people  to  rescue  them,  346; 
their  escape,  ib.;  recaptured  and 
burnt,  346. 

Flanders,  refbses  to  recognize  Maxi- 
milian as  governor,  i  64;  is  subdued 
and  obliged  to  miake  humble  sub- 
mission, 66 ;  the  four  estates  o^  pre- 
sent solemn  address  to  King  against 
monstrous  proceedings  of  Peter  Titel- 
mann,  461;  nominally  pacified  by 
cruel  exertions  of  Egmont,  iL  14; 
outbreak  of  anti-Oatholio  revolution 
in,  iii  292. 

Fleece,  order  of  Golden,  instituted  by 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  I  41 ;  assembly 
of  knights  of  the,  convoked  by  the 
Begent  in  1662,  i  369 ;  subsequent 
meeting  at  Prince  of  Orange's,  360 ; 
meeting  dissolved,  364;  chevaliers 
of  the,  dedare  to  the  Regent  that  it 
is  below  the  dignity  of  any  of  their 
order  to  take  a  long  and  troublesome 
journey  in  order  to  accuse  Granvelle. 
i.  383;  golden  statutes  of,  appealed 
to  with  a  view  to  saving  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  il  166;  set 
aside  by  Philip,  166;  legal  mode  of 
proceeding  against  knights  U,  167 — 
in  note. 

Fleet,  Portuguese,  captured  by  insur- 
gent patriots,  il  876. 

Flushing,  the  town  o^  rises  in  rebellion 
after  capture  of  Brill,  and  ejects  Spa- 
nish government,  il  369. 

Frisians,  territory  inhabited  by,  I  6; 
eventually  subdued  by  the  Franks, 
20;  accept  Christianity,  21;  their 
ancient  laws,  27. 

Friesland,  East,  its  political  constitu- 
tion, I  38;  the  people  o£,  elect  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  podesta,  66 ;  is  sold 
by  him  to  the  house  of  Austria,  I  ib, ; 
separation  of  West  and  East,  l  38; 
political  constitution  of  East  Fries- 
land,  38. 

Fuente,  Ponoe  de  la,  his  bones  burnt  at 
Seville,  I  223. 

Fury,  the  Spanish,  ill  116. 

Gemblours,  battle  oC,  ill  314:  defoat 
of  patriots,  317 ;  cruelty  of  victors 
towards   captives,    818;    names    cf 
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commanders  in  victorious  Spanish 
anny,  319. 

Genlis,  is  despatched  to  France  for 
reinforcements  after  capture  of 
MonSi  iL  382;  returns  with  a 
Huguenot  force,  which  is  routed  by 
the  Spaniards,  383;  is  taken  cap- 
tive and  subsequently  put  to  death, 
884. 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  murderer  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  receives  the  protection  of 
Orange  under  the  name  of  Guion, 
iii.  598;  personal  appearance,  pa- 
rentage, and  education,  699;  long- 
nourished  determination  to  murder 
Prince  of  Orange,  600;  lays  his 
project  before  Parma,  602;  is  con- 
sidered unfit  for  the  task,  603 ;  draws 
up  a  written  statement  of  his  plan, 
by  desire  of  Assonleville,  604;  his 
motives  for  the  murder,  605;  is  at 
length  approved  fit  by  Parma^  i6. ;  pro- 
ceeds to  put  his  pUm  into  execution, 
606 ;  the  deed  done,  609 ;  is  seized 
and  put  to  the  torture,  610 ;  horrible 
sentence  passed  upon  him,  612;  the 
reward  of  his  crime  paid  by  Philip  to 
his  heirs,  613. 

Germany,  state  of  religious  parties  in 
1676,  Uu  66. 

Ghent,  convention  of)  L  60 ;  its  wealth 
and  power,  59;  its  constitution,  60; 
insurrection  o^  under  Gharies  Y., 
61;  its  privileges  and  immunities 
annulled,  64;  humiliation  of  citi- 
zens o^  i  66 ;  convocation  of  pro- 
vinces, 211;  congress  o^  in  1576, 
iii  88;  treaty  of  union  with  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  and  estates  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  125;  stormy 
meetings  of  estates  at,  after  arrival 
of  Duke  of  Aerschot  in  capacity  of 
Governor   of  Flanders,  286;    party 

'  dissensions  at,  288;  commencement 
of  revolution,  292;  nobles  and  com- 
munity o^  publish  vindication  of 
revolution,  293;  effect  of  revolu- 
tion throughout  Netherlands,  294: 
pageantries  on  occasion  of  visit  of 
Prince  of  Orange  after  the  insur- 
rection, 296;  cUssensions  between 
malcontents  and  buighers,  378; 
act  of  accord  between  contending 
parties  mediated  by  Prince  of 
Orange,  881;  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to  magistracy  by  Queon  of 
Bngland,  ib, ;  by  envoys  from  states- 
gBneral  at  Brussels,  382;  fresh 
riots,    383;     continued    anarchical 


state  o^  446 ;  government  ot,  cfpooB 
negotiations  with  Parma,  591; 
efforts  of  other  states  to  dissuade 
them  fix>m  proposed  step,  ik;  nego- 
tiations brought  to  a  sudden  dose^ 
693;  citadel  o(  held  by  Spanish 
mutineers  and  besieged  by  patriots, 
iii  93;  razed  to  the  gnxmd, 
265. 

Goard,  St,  French  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, urges  Philip  U.  to  command  the 
immediate  execution  of  Genlis  and 
other  Huguenot  prisoners  in  Kethep- 
lands,  11  391 ;  statement  of  reasons 
of  Maximilian  IL  for  mediating  be- 
tween Netherlands  and  King  of  Spain, 
iiL  11. 

Godelaevufl^  testimony  to  emotion  of 
Flemish  people,  on  abdication  ^ 
Gharies  Y.,  L  110. 

Gomez,  Buy,  his  hatred  to  Alva^  147; 
early  history,  148;  influence  over 
Philip,  ib.;  character  and  aoquire- 
mente,  149;  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  mission  of  Alva  to  Netherlands 
it  102 ;  continued  jealousy  and  hatred 
between  him  and  AIra,  ib. ;  perfidious 
conduct  to  Marquis  Berghen  in  his 
last  moments,  133. 

Gonzaga^  Ferdinand,  advises  Philip  IL 
to  march  on  Paris  after  battle  of  St 
Quentin,  L  184. 

Gosson,  leader  of  the  burgess  lacUon 
in  Ajras,  iii  399;  effects  a  muni- 
cipal revolution  in  city,  ib. ;  ooonter 
revolution  and  retaliation,  401; 
condenmed  to  death  and  executed* 
402. 

Grandfort,  Dr.,  called  "the  Light  at 
the  World,"  i  72;  denounces  eccle- 
siastical errors,  ib. ;  disputes  the  in- 
frdlibiUty  of  the  Pope  and  various 
popish  doctrines,  ib. 

Grange,  Peregrine  do  la,  Protestant 
pr^udier  at  Yalenciennes;  urges 
citizens  to  refiise  to  admit  a  mer- 
cenary garrison,  il  45;  hanged 
after  surrender  of  city,  79 ;  bis  last 
words,  80. 

Granvelle^  the  elder,  his  influence  with 
Gharies  Y.,  I  122. 

Granvelle,  Anthony  Perrenot,  ^gkop 
of  Arras,  afterwards  Cardinal,  pro- 
nounces address  to  Flemish  peo- 
ple for  Philip  XL,  on  abdication  of 
Gharies  Y.,  I  109;  advises  the  re* 
enactment  of  edict  of  1550,  155; 
disapproves  of  war  with  France  and 
the   rope,   163;    negotiations   with 
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Oardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  Peroime, 
191;  appointed  chief  of  the  Oon- 
Bolta,  247;  his  parentage  and 
education,  ib, ;  acquires  the  favour 
and  oonfidenoe  of  Charles  Y.,  248; 
his  mental  and  moral  characteristics, 
«6.;  his  political  principles,  249; 
his  contempt  Ibr  the  people,  251; 
his  extraordinary  industry,  ih,;  his 
riches  and  covetousness,  ii. ;  is  i^ 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
272;  his  growing  unpopularity,  ib,; 
indemnifies  himself  ibr  pecuniary 
loss  accruing  to  him  by  acceptance 
of  Archbishopric  of  Mechlin,  273; 
his  zeal  in  ferreting  out  heretics, 
288 ;  Margaret  of  Parma  obtains  for 
him  the  cardinal's  hat,  ib.;  his 
growing  assumption,  and  unfriendly 
relations  with  Egmont,  282;  his 
early  intimacy  with  Orange,  284; 
breach  with  Orange,  286;  preju- 
dices Philip  against  Count  Horn, 
289;  suggests  to  the  King,  his 
answers  to  remonstrances  of  Ke- 
therland  nobles,  291;  his  intrigues 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  Prince  of 
Orange  with  Princess  of  Lorraine, 
296;  his  entry  into  city  of  Mechlin, 
as  archbishop,  319;  his  banefol 
influence  on  Philip,  342;  his  seal 
in  carrying  out  Philip's  views 
regarding  Inquisition,  343;  increas- 
ing hatred  of  the  people  to  him, 
347 ;  lampoons  directed  against  him, 
349;  hostility  of  nobles  towards 
him,  361 ;  unfounded  accusations 
of  cowardice,  366;  his  country 
house  of  La  Fontaine,  256 ;  shunned 
b)r  great  nobles,  surrounds  himself 
with  their  inferiors,  367  ;  his  reports 
to  Philip  on  proceedings  in  Nether- 
lands, regarding  introduction  of  In- 
quisition, and  accusations  and  inu- 
endoes  against  nobles,  363;  sug- 
gests to  Philip  how  to  proceed  to- 
wards Netherland  nobles,  and  in 
interviews  with  Montigny,  369; 
lays  a  scheme  with  King  and  Re- 
gent to  sow  dissensions  among  no- 
bles, 370;  acquires  knowled^  of 
joint  letter  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and 
Horn,  and  instructs  Philip  how  to 
reply,  377;  his  acknowledgment  of 
his  own  unpopularity,  381 ;  continued 
reports  regaxxling,  and  artfhl  insinu- 
ations against  nobles,  389;  recom- 
mends Philip  to  come  to  Nether- 
lands to  allay  the  rising  storm,  898 ; 


contemptuous  expressions  agamst 
the  people,  400;  approaching  criait 
in  his  iate,  ib.;  determination  of 
nobles  to  insult  and  humiliate  him, 
401 ;  is  recalled  by  Philip,  408 ;  de- 
parture from  Brussels,  409;  carries 
out  the  deception  regarding  his  re- 
tirement, as  planned  by  Philip^  411; 
his  adherents  deceived  by  his  and 
the  King's  duplicity,  412 ;  his  life  in 
retirement,  414;  turned  into  ridi- 
cule by  nobles  at  masquerade  in 
Count  Mansfeld's  house,  420 ;  aban- 
dons all  idea  of  returning  to  Nethei^ 
lands,  and  repairs  to  Rome,  421 ;  is 
employed  by  Philip  to  negotiate 
treaty  between  Spam,  Rome,  and 
Venice,  ib.;  is  made  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  and  returns  to  Madrid  in 
1575,  ib. ;  dies  there^  1586,  ib. ;  re- 
trospect of  his  character  and  con- 
due^  422;  policy  devised  by  him 
and  Spinoea,  for  entire  subjugation 
of  Netherlands,  ii.  82;    his   dupli- 

*  city  as  regards  capture  of  Nether- 
land nobles,  129;  regret  at  escape 
of  William  of  Orange,  130;  cruel 
insinuations  against  Egmont,  131; 
exultation  at  discomfiture  d  Prince 
of  Orange  in  first  campaign  against 
Alva,  264. 

Gravelines,  battle  oi,  1 195. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  his  anticipation 
of  coming  storm  in  Netherlands, 
iL  17;  testimony  to  excessive  fhiy 
of  citizens  of  Antwerp  during  tu- 
mult subsequent  to  defeat  of  Ostra- 
well,  71. 

Griet-mann,  chief  ruler  of  an  East 
Frieeland  district,  i  38.' 

Gronningen,  city  of;  delivered  up  to 
Prince  of  Parma  by  Count  R^me- 
berg,  iil  479;  beleagured  by  pa- 
triot forces,  ib. ;  siege  o^  482 ;  death 
of  Entes,  488 ;  siege  raised  by  defeat 
of  Hohenlo  on  Hardenberg  Heath, 
485. 

"Groot  Privilegie,'' the  Magna  Charta 
of  Holland,  granted  by  Mjuy  of  Bm^ 
gundy,  i.  50. 

*'  Gueux,'*  origin  of  the  appellation  as  a 
party  name,  1 515;  vindication  of  this 
origin  m  opposition  to  Gachard,  516 
— in  note ;  adoption  of  the  name  and 
of  the  symbols,  520;  adoption  of 
costume,  528;  ultimate  fete  of  the 
confederates,  il  94. 

Guilds,  institution  oi^  i.  34;  military, 
86;  literary,  87. 
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Ouines,  reductkm  o^  L  190. 

Guise,  Duke  o^  is  defeated  by  Alva  in 
Italian  campaign,  L  163 ;  is  recalled 
fi^om  Italy  to  taJce  command  on  flem- 
ish fltmtiers,  imperilled  by  Egmont, 
164;  is  reproved  by  pope,  166;  as- 
sembles a  new  army,  189;  takes 
Calais  by  assaolt,  190 ;  renews  hos- 
tilities by  attack  on  Thionville,  192; 
neglects  to  follow  up  his  sucoesses  in 
Flanders,  193;  assembles  a  new  army 
at  Pierrepont,  201. 

Hammes,  Kiohdas  de,  his  seal  in  pro- 
motion of  the  compromise  league, 
L  497;  his  imprudent  impetuosity, 
49Y. 

Harangue,  the,  document  issued  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  addressed  to 
princes  of  (Germany,  ii  843. 

Baring,  John,  heroic  conduct  in  battle 
of  the  Diemerdyk,  11  441 ;  loses  his 
life  in  naval  engagement  in  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  492. 

Harlem,  Lake  ot,  situation  o^  IL  429; 
battles  on,  446. 

Harlem,  dty  oi;  is  threatened  by  Spanish 
armyi  IL  427 ;  skirmish  upon  the  ice, 
427;  a  portion  of  the  magistracy 
enter,  into  secret  negotiaticm  with 
Alva,  428;  situation  of  the  city 
and  natural  features  of  environs, 
429 ;  character  of  fortifications,  480 ; 
investment  of  the  dty,  481;  char- 
acter of  the  struggle,  and  inddents 
of  the  siege,  432 ;  first  assault,  484 ; 
continuation  of  siege  and  horrors 
attending  it,  436;  second  assault, 
437;  the  Spanish  general  deter- 
mines to  reduce  the  dty  by  femine, 
438 ;  rescuing  force  under  Sonoy  de- 
feated, 441 ;  cruelty  and  heroism  of 
dtizens,  442;  miseries  of  femine, 
446;  desperate  projects  of  the  be- 
sieged, 460;  the  dty  surrenders  at 
disOTetion,  462;  subsequent  plunder 
and  butchery,  464. 

Hasselaer,  Kenau,  a  lady  of  Harlem, 
who  distinguished  herself  during  the 
siege  as  the  leader  of  a  female  corps, 
11432. 

Havr6,  Marquis  oC  despatched  by 
Philip  to  Netherlands,  to  try  and 
conciliate  the  people,  iii.  76 ;  is  de- 
spatched to  Antwerp  with  reinforce- 
ments, 99 ;  incompetency  of  himself 
and  young  nobles  who  accompany 
him,  99. 

Heniy  n.  of  France  enters  into  secret 


treaty  wifli  Pope  Paul  ITT.  to  drive 
the  I^Muiiards  out  of  Italy,  1 153 ;  re- 
solves upon  war  with  Spain,  160; 
joins  the  army  of  Pierrepdnt,  201 ; 
his  death,  204;  ammgement  with 
King  of  Spain  for  destrocyon  of 
Huguenoti,  206;  revelation  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  oif  plot  for  extiipation 
of  Protestantisin,  238. 

Heretics,  persecuticm  ot,L  80 ;  increas- 
ing persecution  o(  346;  poliee  regu- 
la&ons  ezduding  them  firom  aD 
share  in  usual  convenieQces  of  ao- 
dety,  463. 

Herlin,  Michael,  a  dtizen  of  Y alendeo- 
nes,  beheaded,  together  with  his  son, 
by  NoircarmeS)  after  surrender  of  dty, 
iL79. 

Herpt,  the  Seigneur  de,  a  partisan  of 
Orange,  exdtes  the  dtiaens  of  Fbatt- 
ing  to  revolt,  368. 

Hesrols,  member  of  the  Blood-OoancSI, 
his  cruelly,  iL  141;  letter  fitmi,  to 
Count  de  Beuz,  which  precipitates 
revolution  in  FlandarS)  288;  and 
Yischer  put  to  death  by  Byhove, 
iil379. 

Heuterus,  Pontus,  testimony  to  emotaon 
of  Flemish  people  on  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  l  110. 

Hohenlo,  Count  Philip  of;  leader  of 
patriot  army  at  siege  of  Groningen, 
ilL  484;  his  discreditable  dian^ter 
and  manners,  484;  marches  to  Coer- 
werden  to  meet  royalist  troops,  and  is 
defeated  by  them  at  Hardenberg 
Heath,  486. 

Holland,  its  geographical  separatjoo 
from  Friesland,  I  38 ;  Counts  (£,  39; 
joined  to  the  province  of  Hainanti:, 
40. 

Holland,  Jaqueline,  Countess  ot,  her  ro- 
mantic history,  L  40 ;  importance  of 
its  fisheries,  i.  43. 

Holland,  union  with  2iealand,  iiL  19; 
artides  of  union,  ib, ;  ratification  of 
these,  20. 

Holland  and  Zealand  relinqtusbea  the 
*' Great  Privilege,"  L  66;  moral  and 
physical  conditions  of  provinces  at 
the  period  of  Bequesexrs  death,  in. 
66;  change  in  pditical  oonstitutioa, 
67;  supreme  authority  in,  conferred  on 
Prince  oi  Orange,  69;  charari<*r  of 
league  cenduded,  id.;  estates  oC 
ofier  sovereigp^  to  Orange,  490; 
new  constitution  drawn  up  on  oooa- 
don  of  conferring  sovereign  rule  on 
Prince  of  Orange,  660;  estates  o( 
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make  a  fonnal  remonstrance  against 
arrangements  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  686. 

Hoogstraaten,  his  disgracefol  conduct  to 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  I  468 ;  con- 
duct at  Antwerp  during  winter  of 
1666,  iL  68 ;  is  cited  before  the  Blood- 
Council,  163;  charges  against  him, 
163 ;  publishes  a  reply  to  act  of  con- 
demnation, 181 ;  death  o^  268. 

"Hooks,"  first  rise  of  pajrty  of  this 
name,  L  40. 

Hopper,  Joachim,  takes  Tlglius's  place 
in  council,  L  457 ;  his  previous  career 
and  mental  characteristics,  t&. ;  his 
incompetency,  iiL  64. 

Horn,  Count  o^  his  personal  app«ir- 
ance  and  character,  i.  100 ;  joins 
Orange  and  Egmont  in  remonstrances 
agamst  power  of  Granvelle,  376 ;  pri- 
vate letter  to  Philip  concerning  Gran- 
velle's  conduct  of  afiiurs  in  Nether- 
lands, 386;  evidence  of  his  having 
been  a  Ptotestant,  432 — in  note; 
his  proceedings  at  Toumay  subse- 
quent to  image-breaking  excesses,  IL 
18;  is  recalled  from  Toumay  by 
Begent,  23 ;  grants  permission  to  Re- 
formed congregations  to  preach  in 
Clothiers*  Hall,  at  Toumay,  23 ;  goes 
to  Bmssels,  24;  his  state  of  mind  and 
position  after  recal  from  Toumay,  36 ; 
comes  to  Brussels  by  persuasion  of 
Alva,  122;  is  arrested,  126;  his  pa- 
pers are  seized,  126;  commencement 
of  mock  process  against,  160;  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him,  162; 
endeavours  made  to  save  him,  163 ; 
charges  against  him,  167 ;  answer  to 
chaises,  176;  is  condemned  to  death 
by  Alva,  197;  preparations  for  his 
and  Egmont's  execution,  203;  his 
death,  207 ;  his  head  sent  to  Madrid, 
208 ;  retrospective  view  of  his  char- 
acter, 210. 

Hugonet  enters  into  treasonable  negoti- 
ation with  Louis  XL,  and  is  beheaded, 
1.62. 

Huguenots:  new  outburst  of  dissen- 
sions between  this  party  and  the 
Guise  faction  in  France,  iL  148. 

Hulst,  Francis  Tan  der,  appointed  in- 
quisitor-general for  the  Netherlands, 
i  328 ;  his  character,  329 ;  degraded 
from  position,  ib. 

Hungary,  Mary,  Queen  o^  regent  of 
Netherlands,  resigns  her  oflSce,  L  109 ; 
her  character,  160;  her  detestation 
01  Netherlands,  ib. 


Hut,  deliberations  at,  between  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  deputies  from 
estates^  iii  168;  three  questions 
put  by  deputies,  168;  altercations 
between  deputies  and  governor, 
160. 

Image-breaking:  commencement  of 
riots  at  Antwerp,  L  667;  excesses 
committed,  664;  simultaneous  out- 
brdldc  of  riots  throughout  all  pro- 
vinces, 666;  incidents  of  riots  at 
Toumay,  666;  at  Anchin,  669;  at 
Valenciennes,  ib. ;  deprecated  by  all 
ministers  of  Reformed  religion,  670; 
remarkable  abstinence  of  rioters  from 
robbery  and  personal  violence,  671; 
pretext  fbmisned  by  riots  for  subse- 
quent oppression,  672. 

Imbize,  leader  of  a  party  in  Ghent, 
iil  286;  gives  first  impulse  to  out- 
break of  revolution  in  Ghent,  291; 
imprisons  the  magistrates,  and  esta- 
blishes new  form  of  government,  449; 
his  scheme  defeated  by  Orange,  460 ; 
seeks  refrige  with  John  Casimir,  461 ; 
intrigfues  at  Ghent,  with  a  view  to 
enabling  Chimay  to  surrender  Flan- 
ders to  Philip,  691 ;  his  ultimate  &te, 
693. 

Imbrecourt  betrays  his  country,  and  is 
beheaded,  L  62. 

Independence,  declaration  ot,  signed  at 
the  Hague,  26th  July,  1681,  iii.  604 ; 
events  immediately  preceding  this 
act,  606. 

Indulgences,  sale  ofj  in  Netherlandfi, 
i.  7L 

Inquisition:  its  introduction  into  Ne- 
^erlands  by  Charles  Y.,  i.  114; 
number  of  victims  to,  in  Holland 
and  Friesland,  116;  the  real  caiiso 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
821 ;  the  three  varieties  of  the  insti- 
tution, 322;  Spanish  Inquisition  de- 
scribed, ib, ;  introduction  of  Inquisi- 
tion into  the  Netherland  provinces, 
327 ;  distinction  between  Spanish 
and  Netherland,  339;  council  of 
doctors  and  theologians  to  settle 
matters  concerning,  i.  471 ;  growing 
wrath  of  people  against^  474;  new 
mode  of  punishment  adopted  for 
heretics,  476;  frenzy  of  people  at 
renewed  proclamation  of  482 ;  aboli- 
tion of,  insisted  upon  by  Nether- 
landers,  ii.  2;  preposterous  death- 
warrant  issued  against  inhabitants  of 
Netherlands  by,  168. 
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Inquisitors,  papal,  in  Netherlands,  L 
329 ;  their  powers  and  functionSi  ib. ; 
complain  to  King  and  Begent  of  in- 
disposition of  civil  functionaries  to 
assist  them  in  their  duties,  and  of 
other  difficulties  encountered  in  pro- 
secution of  their  office,  474. 

Institutions  in  Netherlands,  their  last 
form,  i  81. 

Inundation  in  Netherlands  in  1570,  il 
314. 

Isabella  of  France  married  to  Philip  H, 
L223. 

Italy,  campaign  in,  1656,  L  162. 

Jenmiingen,  defeat  of;  iL  219. 

Jonghe,  Junius  de^  representative  of 
F?ince  of  Orange,  replj  to  proposals 
of  Governor  Requesens,  iil  4. 

Jaureguj,  Juan,  attempts  the  life  of 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Antwerp,  iii 
538 ;  is  killed  on  the  spot,  539  ;  sus- 
picion of  complicity  against  Anjou 
and  the  Frendi,  540;  resolute  con- 
duct of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  ib, ;  ex- 
amination of  papers  found  on  assassin, 
542;  curious  indications  of  fimaticism 
and  superstition  in  murderer,  ib. ;  re- 
sult of  examination  laid  before  Aj^ou 
by  St.  Aldegonde,  543;  the  crime 
proved  to  be  a  commercial  specula- 
tion, ib. 

Junius,  Francis,  a  French  Huguenot,  in- 
vited to  Brussels  to  preach  a  sermon 
in  house  of  Ck)unt  Culemburg,  i.  492 ; 
his  previous  career,  ib. 

**  Kabe\jaws,"  first  rise  of  party  of  the 

name,  i.  40. 
Kalf  Vel  i£sued  by  Charles  V.,  i  61 ; 

destruction  of  the  document,  62. 
Knuttel,  "William,   used  by  Prince  of 

Orange  to  gain  assent  of  Landgrave 

of  Hesse  to  his  marriage  with  the 

Princess  Anna,  i.  306. 
Koop,  van  Fandem,  tradition  of  the, 

L62. 
Kopell,  Walter,  burned  for  heresy,  i 

333 ;  singular  devotion  of  an  idiot  to 

him,  334. 
Kopperzoon,    Manning,    subjected    to 

atrocious  tortures  by  Governor  Sonoy, 

iil  80. 
Koppelstok,    Peter,   ferryman   on   the 

Mouse,  assists  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea 

in  the  capture  of  BriU,  il  352. 

Lalain,  CJount,  Governor  of  Hainault, 
won    over   by  Queen    of    Navarre, 


promises  to  hold  his  goverament  at 
service  of  Duke  of  Alen^on,  iil  227. 

La  Loo,  Horn's  secretary,  is  executed 
by  order  of  Alva,  il  240. 

La  Torre  despatched  by  Regent  to  Am- 
sterdam to  obtam  forcible  ^{eotment 
of  Brederode,  il  93. 

Laurens,  President  <^  tho  Gmd 
CounoQ  of  Mechlin,  his  cbaractei; 
1328. 

Lens,  town  o^  sadced  by  Coligny,  1 168. 

Leoninus,  Dr.  Elbertus,  imd  Hugo 
Bonte,  commissioned  by  Requesens 
to  treat  with  Prince  of  Orange,  iil 
5;  his  eariy  career,  7 — in  note;  de- 
spatdied  on  mission  from  Don  John 
of  Austria  to  Prince  Orange,  170; 
instructions  given  to  him,  tb. ;  reply 
of  Orange  to  his  proposals,  172. 

Letters  of  Prince  of  Orange  to  prindpal 
cities  of  Netherlands,  requesting  fiinds 
for  the  support  of  his  army,  il  377 ; 
effects  of  these  letters,  ib. 

Leyden,  preparations  for  raising  the 
siege  d,  il  529;  commencement  of 
second  siege,  551;  description  of 
city,  552;  preliminaries  of  siege, 
553;  endeavours  of  the  "GKppera* 
to  persuade  their  countiymen  to  sub- 
mit, 557 ;  reply  of  citizens  of  Leyden, 
t6.;  Grangers  plan  for  rescuing  the 
city,  558;  called  upon  to  surrender 
by  Yaldez,  559;  joy  of  dtizena  on 
receipt  of  intelligence  that  the  shnces 
had  been  opened,  560;  desponding 
appeal  to  estates,  561;  patriots  take 
possession  of  the  Landsdieidnng, 
564;  gradual  advance  of  the  reliev- 
ing flotilla  through  the  dykes^  565; 
pest  and  famine  within  the^ciQr, 
569;  heroic  conduct  of  Adrian  van 
der  Werff,  570;  the  providential 
tempest,  572 ;  progress  of  the  flotilla, 
573;  the  last  night,  575;  the  city 
saved,  ib.]  flight  of  the  Spaniards, 
ib.;  thanksgiving  after  the  danger, 
577;  rewards  for  suffering,  679; 
charter  of  university,  580 ;  solemni- 
ties of  inauguration,  ib. 

Lion,  battle  of  the  Holy,  or  Heilig^ 
Lee,  il  190. 

Lorente :  his  testimony  as  to  mode  of 
death  of  Don  Carlos,  il  231 

Lodrofio,  Sancho  de,  and  Sanoho  de 
Avila,  defeat  patriot  army  at  Dalem, 
il  185. 

Longehave,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  of)  Troubles  at  Mons^  in- 
tercedes for  people,  il  406. 
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lomtne,  Cardinal  oC  negotiations  with 

Bishop  of  Arras  for  peace  between 

France  and  Spain,  L  151. 
Lorraine,  Ohristina  ot,  seeks  to  become 

Begent  of  Netherlanda,  L  207. 
Lonvain,  university  o(  L  85 ;  character 

of  its  teaching,  t6. ;  meny-making  at^ 

on  occasion  of  presence  of  Don  John 

of  Anstria^  iii.  176. 
Lopos,  Peter,  a  Carmelite  friar  of  Meoh- 

Hn,  ibrms   the   design   of  restoring 

the  city  to   the   Prinoe  of  Parma, 

iil  462. 
Loxembnrg,  negotiatbns  between  Don 

John  of  Austria  and  deputies  firom 

estates  at,  iil  152. 

Maas,  Jacob,  pronounces  an  harangue 
in  name  oC  states-general  on  abdica- 
tion of  Charles  Y. 

Haas,  Engelbert,  Chancellor  of  Bra- 
bant, openly  charged  by  THlliam  of 
Orange  with  knavery  and  corruption, 
1455. 

Maestricht,  citizens  o^  wrest  the  town 
fhnn  the  hands  of  Spahish  troops, 
iil  95;  shameful  expedient  used  by 
Spanish  soldiery  in  attempt  to  regain 
the  place,  ib,;  city  recovered  by 
Spaniards,  96;  importance  of  the 
city  as  key  to  the  German  g^te  of 
Netherlands,  419;  is  invested  by 
Prince  of  Parma,  ib. ;  narrative  d 
siege,  433 ;  the  assault  repulsed,  437  ; 
the  successful  storm  and  the  massa- 
cre, 443. 

MansfftM,  Charles  de,  signs  the  Com- 
promise, L  494 ;  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  his  &ther  before  the  arrival  of 
Alva,  ii.  129. 

ICansfeld,  Peter  Ernest  de,  betrays  and 
is  sneered  at  by  Netheriand  nobles, 
IL  27 ;  entrusted  with  supreme  milita- 
17  command  after  death  of  Bequesens, 
iu.  53;  interview  with  mutineers 
at  Herenthalls,  72 ;  arrives  in  Nether- 
lands with  an  army  of  well  trained 
troops,  311. 

Manufecturee,  influence  on  rise  of  small 
republics,  L  36. 

Mardc,  Robert  de  la,  his  animosity  to 
Granvelle,  and  efforts  to  make  him 
ridiculous,  L  355. 

Mardc,  William  de  la,  chief  of  the 
Beggars  of  the  Sea,  u.  350;  is 
driven  out  of  the  English  ports  with 
his  foUowers  by  order  of  the  Queen, 
351;  sails  for  Holland,  ib,;  sum- 
mons  the  fortress  of  Brill   to  sur- 


render, 353 ;  attacks  and  takes  the 
town,  354;  requires  citizens  to  take 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Prince  of 
Orange,  357;  is  despatched  by 
Orange  fVom  Leyden  with  a  force  for 
the  relief  of  Harlem,  but  is  defeated 
on  the  road,  433 ;  is  deprived  of  his 
commission,  435 ;  enormities  practised 
by  him  laid  at  the  door  c^  Prince 
of  Orange,  475  ;  murder  of  Cornelius 
Mqsius,  ib, ;  dies  of  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  ib. 

Mary  Tudor,  her  devotion  to  Philip  IL, 
L  137 ;  personal  appearance,  ib. ;  cha- 
racter and  accomplishments,  138 ;  her 
death,  202. 

Kason,  Sir  John,  testimony  to  emotion 
of  the  people  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
abdication  of  Charles  Y.,  I  110. 

Mau-brul^z,  joum6e  des,  L  846. 

Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  intercedes 
with  Philip  for  release  of  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  L  135. 

Maximilian  IL,  Emperor  of  Oermany, 
intercessions  in  favour  of  Nether- 
land  nobles,  il  267 ;  despatches  the 
Archduke  Charles  to  Madrid  on  a 
roecial  mission  concerning  state  of 
Netherlands  and  proceedings  of 
William  of  Orange,  269;  public  and 
private  answers  of  King  of  Spain, 
271 ;  change  in  his  views  caused  by 
widowhood  of  Philip  IL,  274;  again 
issues  his  injunctions  against  mili- 
tary operations  of  Orange,  385; 
reply  of  Orange  to  these,  386; 
new  attempts  at  mediation  between 
Netheriands  and  King  of  Spam, 
iil  10. 

MechliUj  dty  o^  abandoned  by  Alva  to 
the  bcence  of  the  Spanish  soldiers^ 
il  407 ;  delivered  up  to  Parma  by 
treason  of  De  Bours,  iil  463;  re- 
captured for  estates  by  Yan  der 
Tympel,  ib. 

Medied,  Cosmo  de,  reaps  the  benefits 
of  war  between  France  and  Spain, 
1166. 

Medid,  Catharine  de,  interview  with 
Queen  of  Spain  at  Bayonne,  i  475 ; 
proposals  made  by  her,  477 ;  Tefbses 
to  enter  into  secret  league  against 
Protestants,  ib. ;  letter  to  Prince  of 
Orange  after  attempt  of  Anjou  to 
make  himself  absolute  nlaster  in 
United  Provinces,  ill  577 ;  letter  to 
Anjou  recommending  him  to  re-es- 
tablish Catholic  religion  in  Nether- 
lands^ 578. 
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Medina  CoeH,  Duke  oC  appointed 
Governor-General  of  xTetherlanda, 
IL  340;  arriyes  in  Ketherlanda, 
IL  376;  bickerings  with  Alra, 
469;  departure  from  KetherlandSk 
460. 

Heghen  denounces  conspiracy  of  here- 
tics and  sectaries  to  Regent,  L  608 ; 
convenes  grand  assembly  of  notables, 
610. 

2fe7,  Peter  van  der,  a  carpenter  of  Alk- 
maar,  undertakes  a  dangerous  mission 
for  the  besieged,  il  467. 

lOddelburg,  siege  o^  il  621;  capitula- 
tion ofj  628;  restoration  of  ancient 
constitution  hy  Prince  of  Orange, 
629. 

ICirambeau,  ambassador  from  France 
to  Netherlands,  endeavours  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
provinces  and  Duke  of  Anjou, 
iil  680. 

Mondragon,  a  Spanish  colonel,  heads  a 
most  adventurous  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  town  of  Tergoes,  iL  416 ; 
is  besieged  hy  patriots  in  Middelburg, 
621 ;  is  forced  to  abandon  Zierickzeo, 
iii.  127. 

Mondouoet,  French  envoy  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, by  order  of  his  King 
urges  Alva  to  put  to  death  all 
French  prisoners  taken  before  Mons, 
11395. 

Monluc,  his  ophiion  of  treaty  of  Oateau 
Cambresis,  1.  203. 

Mons,  capture  o^  by  Louis  of  Nassau, 
ii.  369 ;  is  besieged  by  Don  Frederick 
of  Toledo,  382 ;  capitulation  ot,  401 ; 
brutal  violation  of  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, 403 ;  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  Troubles,  ib, 

Montigny,  despatched  as  envoy  to 
Spain,  L  362;  his  imprudent  reve- 
lation to  Philip  of  his  opinion  of 
Granvelle,  373;  returns  to  Nether- 
lands, ib,;  reports  to  state-oeuncO 
result  of  his  mission,  ib,;  violent 
scene  in  council  occasioned  by  this 
report,  374;  refuses  to  sign  letter 
to  Philip  concerning  undue  power 
of  Granvelle,  379;  evidence  of  his 
having  been  a  Protestant,  432 — ^in 
note;  Berghen  and  Mansfeld  ref\2ses 
to  enforce  edicts  within  their  gov- 
ernments, 482;  his  nuptials  with 
the  Princess  d'Espinoy,  486;  and 
Berghen  proceed  on  mission  to 
Madrid,  629;  represents  to  Philip 
state  of  Netherlands  and  determina- 


tion of  people  not  to  be  trampied  on, 
il  2 ;  three  great  points  of  his  instruc- 
tions, t6. ;  is  cited  before  Blood- 
Ck>uiicil,  153;  is  imprisoned  at  Se- 
govia»  802 ;  stratagem  by  means  of 
which  he  learns  tibe  fate  of  his  bro- 
ther and  Bgmont,  ib.;  unsuoeeselul 
plan  for  his  escape  from  prison,  H. ; 
his  case  brought  before  the  Blood- 
Council  in  Netherlands,  308;  inter- 
cession of  his  wife  in  his  behalf^ 
304 ;  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  him  by  Alva^  306 ;  his  secret 
execution  determined  upon,  306; 
elaborate  and  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  this,  807;  his  last  hoor^ 
310 ;  witnesses  of  his  death  forbidden 
to  reveal  the  secret  on  pain  of  death, 
312;  elaborate  measures  taken  to 
conceal  his  having  died  a  violent 
death,  t^. 

Montmorency,  Constable  of  France^ 
takes  command  of  French  army  at 
Plerrepoint,  I  174;  forms  a  project 
fat  reheving  St  Quentin,  177;  is 
wounded  at  battle  of  St.  Quentin 
and  taken  prisozter,  181;  dilute 
about  his  capture  after  battle  <^  St 
Quentin,  182 ;  decline  of  his  influence 
after  battle,  183 ;  empowered  to  opea 
secret  negotiations  kit  peaoe^  201; 
death  of;  il.  149. 

Mock,  battle  o^  il  535 ;  defeat  and  death 
of  Louis  of  Nassau,  637. 

Morillon,  a  &vourite  of  Granv^e, 
called  double  A  B  C,  I  361;  his 
rage  at  Sohwendi's  letter  to  B^ent^ 
399. 

Motte,  Siegneur  de  la,  Governor  of 
Gravelines,  sells  himself  and  his 
troops  to  Spaniards^  iii.  393. 

Muler,  Geleyn  de,  schoolmaster  of  Oude- 
narde,  executed  for  crime  of  reading 
the  Bible,  I  333. 

Musins,  Cornelius,  pastor  of  Saint  Aga- 
tha»  put  to  death  by  De  la  Marek, 
under  droumstanoes  of  great  atroci^, 
il476. 

Mutinv  of  Spanish  troops  after  sur^ 
render  of  Zierickzee,  iil  69;  muti- 
neers proceed  from  Zealand  to  Bra- 
bant, devouring  as  ih&y  go,  71; 
demonstration  upon  Mechlin,  72; 
alarm  created  at  jBruasels,  73 ;  muti- 
neers declared  outlaws  by  Spanish 
government,  ib.;  joined  by  German 
regiments,  78,  by  Sancho  d'Avila^ 
80 ;  mutineers  in  possession  of  all  the 
principal    fbrtresBes^    ib.;    embraces 
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"^ole  ^>a]i]fih  army,  and  is  headed 
l^  Sancho  d'Avila,  97. 

Kaardeu,  a  small  town  of  Holland  re- 
Aises  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Uio 
Prince  of  Orange,  il  419 ;  is  invested 
by  Don  Frederio  de  Toledo,  420; 
sorrenders,  ib.]  the  citizens  mas- 
sacred and  town  set  on  fire,  421 ; 
atrocities  oommitted  hj  Spanish 
soldiery,  422. 

Namur,  city  oC  description  o^  ill  224; 
festivities  on  occasion  of  presence  of 
Qaeen  of  Navarre,  229. 

Kamur,  citadel  o^  taken  by  stratagem 
by  Don  John  of  Austria,  &  230. 

Kassau,  history  of  &mily  o^  I  233. 

Nassau,  Henry  of,  governor  and  confi- 
dential firiend  of  Charles  Y^  by  his  in- 
fluence places  the  imperial  crown  on 
Charles's  head,  L  234. 

Nassau,  William  o^  sumamed  The  Rich, 
&ther  of  the  great  Prince  of  Orange, 
1236. 

Nassau,  Chalons  B^n^  de,  leaves  his 
titles  and  estates  to  his  cousin  ger- 
man,  William* of  Nassau,  who  thus 
succeeds  to  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  I  236, 

Nassau,  Louis  oi,  one  of  the  first  to 
sign  the  Compromise,  i  494;  his 
character  and  personal  appearance, 
496;  and  his  twelve  apostles  de- 
spatched to  Brussels  to  lay  propo- 
sals of  confederates  before  Regent, 
648;  appealed  to  for  intercession  in 
favour  of  Reformers  persecuted  by 
Egmont,  il  14;  is  cited  before  the 
Blood-Coimdl,  163;  looked  to  as 
chief  of  Huguenots  of  France,  in 
case  of  Coligny's  fidl,  182;  com- 
mences to  levy  troops  and  money, 
183 ;  makes  an  unsuocessAil  attempt 
to  capture  Alva  and  Brussels;  to.; 
his  plan  of  campaign,  184;  enters 
Eriesland,  186 ;  summons  Gronin- 
gen  to  join  him,  ib,;  takes  up  a 
position  near  Monastery  of  Holy 
Lion,  189;  defeats  Aremberg,  193; 
entrenches  himself  before  Gronin- 
gen,  196;  his  position  after  battle 
of  Holy  Lion,  214;  his  army  is 
routed  near  Groningen,  217 ;  is  de- 
feated again  at  Jemmingen,  220; 
total  destruction  of  his  army  near 
Selwaert  Abbey,  221 ;  takes  refuge 
in  Gerihany,  224;  joins  army  of 
Huguenots  in  France,  321 ;  his 
conduct     at     battle     of    Montcon- 


tour,  822;  his  endeavours  to  gain 
friends  for  Netherlands,  323;  cap- 
tures Mons,  the  capital  of  Hainault, 
369;  his  address  to  citizens  of 
Mons,  371;  condition  of;  within 
the  walls  of  Mons,  400;  pays  his 
respects  to  victorious  generals  after 
capitulation,  401;  incidents  attend- 
ing departure  from  the  city,  402; 
agreement  between  him  and  repre- 
sentative of  France  with  reference 
to  Netherlands,  483 ;  promises  to  use 
his  influence  to  procure  crown  of 
Poland  for  Duke  of  Anjou,  ib, ;  fttthk 
and  fearless  letter  to  !King  of  France, 
484;  promises  of  support  received 
from  I^tmce,  680 ;  assembles  a  small 
army  in  Germany,  631 ;  crosses  the 
Rhine  in  February,  1574,  and  en- 
camps within  four  miles  of  Maestricht, 
ib. ;  disasters  encountered  there,  683 ; 
is  obliged  to  abandon  his  position,  ib. ; 
mutiny  in  the  army,  634;  battle  of 
Mook,  636 ;  death  of  Louis  and  his 
brother  Henry,  637. 

Nassau,  Adolphus  of;  brother  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  is  killed  by  Arem- 
berg in  battle  of  the  Holy  Lion,  ii 
194. 

Nassau,  Count  John  o(  is  appointed 
governor  of  C^lderland,  iii.  360; 
wearied  out  by  petty  annoyances, 
determines  to  leave  Netherlands, 
468;  exceeding  poverty  of  his 
household,  487 ;  excuses  for  his  re- 
tirement, t6. ;  his  second  marriage, 
488. 

Nassau,  Maurice  o^  son  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  his  resolute  conduct  after  at- 
tempted assassination  of  bis  &ther, 
iil  640. 

Nervii,  heroic  resistance  offered  by  this 
people  to  Ceesar,  i.  12 

Netherlands,  the  earliest  history  o^  i.  1 ; 
physical  geography  o^  2;  primitive 
natural  features,  original  inhabit- 
ants, 4;  state  of  population  subse- 
quent to  the  migrations  of  the  na- 
tions, 19;  become  a  province  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  22; 
pass  into  the  German  empire,  23; 
aspect  of  country  at  commencement 
of  regency  of  Maigaret  of  Parma, 
263;  causes  preparatory  of  revolt, 
267 ;  receive  the  ideas  of  the  Refor- 
mation firom  France,  259;  ancient 
charters,  270;  their  industry  taxed 
to  enable  France  to  attack  the 
Huguenots,  359;  anarchy  and  con- 
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fbsioii  after  departare  of  Granrelle, 
440;  public  corruptioii,  ib,;  spread 
of  Beformed  religion,  and  growing 
enthusiasm  of  its  followers,  632; 
state  of  country  after  departure  of 
William  of  Orange  for  Germany, 
ii.  95;  dismay  at  arriyal  of  Alva, 
117 ;  consternation  created  by  arrest 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  127 ;  state  of 
discouragement  caused  by  proceed- 
ings of  Blood-Council,  146;  depopu- 
lation of  country  in  consequence  of 
cruel  proceedings  of  Alva,  147 ;  all 
the  inhabitants  o(  condemned  to 
death  by  Inquisitions,  158;  whole- 
sale executions  and  frightful  cruel- 
ties^ 169;  severe  blow  inflicted  on 
their  commerce  by  quarrel  between 
Alva  and  Queen  of  England,  279; 
continuation  of  religions  persecu- 
tions, i&.;  new  scheme  of  taxation 
introduced,  in  violation  of  provincial 
charters,  284;  state  of  manu&otur- 
ing  industry  in  year  1670,  286 — in 
note;  opposition  to  new  system  of 
taxation,  288 ;  terrible  destruction  by 
inundation  in  1670,  314 ;  open  revolt 
against  the  new  taxes,  347 ;  suc- 
cessive insurrections  in  various  cities 
and  provinces,  366 ;  state  of  country 
at  death  of  Requesens^  iiu  66 ;  state 
of  religious  parties  in  the  various 
provinces,  83;  state  of  country  at 
period  of  dea^  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, 376;  division  of  country  into 
three  portions,  606. 

Kevers,  Duke  de,  (Governor  of  Cham- 
pagne, disposes  his  forces  to  meet  an 
attack  of  Spanish  army,  L  174 ;  makes 
his  escape  after  battle  of  St  Quentin, 
180;  his  escape  deemed  impossible, 
181. 

N-inove  the  starvation  ot,  iii.  656. 

Nobles,  disaffected  state  o^  holding  com- 
mand in  patriot  army,  ill  312 ;  mal- 
content party  brought  over  by  Duke 
of  Parma,  404 ;  jealousies,  bickerings, 
and  mutual  recriminations  among 
them,  406. 

None,  De  la.  is  made  prisoner  in  an  ac- 
tion near  Ingelmunster,  iii.  480 ;  vain 
endeavours  of  patriot  party  to  obtain 
his  release,  481 ;  is  kept  in  prison  five 
years,  and  then  offered  his  release 
on  condition  of  sacrificing  his  eyes, 
t6. ;  works  composed  by  him  in 
prison,  482. 

Noircarmes,  his  cruel  character,  1 107 ; 
proceeds  to  Toumay  to  disarm  the 


citizens,  iL  24;  his  calunmioufl  im- 
ports to  Regent  relative  to  intended 
massacre  of  Catholics,  ^8 ;  invests 
Yalenciennes,  46 ;  conduct  after  soi^ 
render  of  Valenciennes,  78;  per- 
suades Egmont  to  disregard  the  re- 
peated warnings  to  him  to  fly,  123 ; 
accepts  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Bk>od-Council,  140;  his  testimony 
to  desperate  state  of  Netherland 
citizens  in  consequence  of  Alva's 
cruel  persecuticHis,  344;  cruel  pro- 
ceedings at  Ifons,  403;  his  base 
cupidi^,  406. 

Ogier,  Robert,  of  Ryssel,  and  his  ftinily, 
executed  for  not  attending  mass,  L 
836. 

Oliver,  Ant(my,  a  native  of  Hops,  lays  a 
plan  for  the  capture  of  city,  with 
Louis  of  Nassau  and  other  Huguenot- 
chiefs,  ii  368 ;  killed  at  battle  of  the 
Diemerdyk,  442. 

Orange,  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  oC 
his  personal  appearance,  I  106; 
empowered  to  open  secret  negotia- 
tions of  peace  after  battle  of  Grave- 
lines,  201 ;  one  of  the  hostages  kr 
execution  of  treaty  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis,  203;  learns  from  King  ot 
France  designs  against  Protestants, 
205;  supports  endeavours  of  Du- 
chess of  Lorraine  to  become  Regent 
of  Netherlands,  208 ;  appointed,  to- 
gether with  Egmont,  to  command 
of  foreign  troops,  218;  rebuked  by 
Philip  II.  vdien  leaving  Netb«^ 
lands,  219;  succeeds,  at  Uie  age  of 
eleven^  to  principality  of  Orangey 
236;  IS  sent  to  Brussels  for  educa- 
tion, Uk;  becomes  the  friend  and 
&vourite  of  Charles  Y.,  ifr.;  ^ 
pointed  general-in-chi^  of  army  on 
French  frontier,  237;  secret  nego- 
tiator of  peace  of  1559,  with  France^ 
t&. ;  one  of  the  hostages  selected  by 
King  of  France,  for  execution  of 
treaty,  t6. ;  discovers  scheme  of 
Henry  IL  and  Philip  II.,  for  extir^ 
pating  Protestantism,  ib.;  earns  the 
surname  of  ''The  Silent,**  239; 
though  still  a  Catholic,  determinei 
to  save  Protestants  if  he  can,  ih,; 
increases  his  possessions  by  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Egmout  t6i; 
becomes  a  widower,  1668,  ib.;  is 
accused  of  having  murdered  his 
wife,  241;  his  character  and  con- 
duct in  eariy  part  of  his  career,  i&. ; 
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bis  splendour  and  hp^italitjr,  242; 
his  genUeness  and  winning  address, 
248;  expensive  habits  and  conse- 
quent debtfl^  244 ;  his  various  sources 
of  revenue,  ib,;  is  falsely  accused 
of  cowardice,  245;  bis  talents  and 
accomplishment^  247;  his  opposi- 
tion to  institution  of  new  bishops, 
275;  resigns  command  of  Spanish 
legion,  277 ;  his  earlj  intimacy  with 
Oranvelle,  284;  his  quarrel  with 
the  Cardinal,  286;  and  Egmont 
address  joint  letter  to  the  King, 
complaining  of  the  undue  power 
arrogated  hy  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
288;  his  marriage  with  Anna  of 
Saxony,  and  difficulties  attending  it, 
with  vindication  of  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  these,  295;  proceedmgs 
and  festivities  on  occasion  of  his 
wedding,  311;  meeting  of  Knights 
of  the  Fleece,  at  his  house,  to  discuss 
public  matters,  360;  supported  by 
people  in  his  opposition  to  Gran- 
velle and  the  Begent,  363;  frank- 
ness and  legality  of  this  opposition, 
vindicated,  t6.;  determines  that  he 
will  withdraw  from  government  if 
Oranvelle  be  not  recalled,  376; 
writes  joint  letter  with  Egmont  and 
Horn,  to  Philip^  on  necessity  of 
withdrawing  power  of  Granvelle, 
376;  quarrels  with  Aremberg  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  join  the  league 
against  Granvelle,  378;  Egmont 
and  Horn  write  second  joint  letter 
to  Philip,  tendering  their  resigna- 
tion as  members  of  Council  of  State, 
884;  hand  in  remonstrances  to  Re- 
gent, 386;  abstain  fix)m  session 
St  State-Council,  387  ;  attempts  to 
stem  tide  of  corruption,  after  de- 
parture of  Granvelle,  441;  his 
noble  ambition  and  purity  of  cha- 
racter, t6.;  declines  in  lavour  at 
Regent's  court,  442 ;  his  speech  on 
occasion  of  Egmont's  mission  to 
Spain,  and  Yiglius's  instructions, 
455;  effect  of  this  speHech  on  mem- 
bers of  council,  456 ;  his  indignation 
at  Philip's  persistence  in  religious 
persecution,  468;  upbraids  Egmont 
With  having  forgotten  interests  of 
his  country  during  mission  to  Spain, 
470 ;  decliures  that  the  King's  orders 
relative  to  Inquisition  are  too  per- 
emptory not  to  be  obeyed,  but 
washes  his  hands  of  consequences, 
480;  is  supported  by  Egmont  and 


Horn,  ib. ;  is  not  consulted  in  for- 
mation of  compromise  league,  499 ; 
his  opinions  on  enforcement  of 
Edicts  and  Inquisition,  t5.;  disap- 
proves of  the  compromise  league, 
501;  commences  system  of  espio- 
nage upon  Philip,  502;  invites 
leading  nobles  to  meet  at  Breda,  for  ^ 
a  conference  on  public  affiurs,  507 ; 
effects  change  in  tone  and  pmport 
of  Request,  508;  his  moderation, 
509;  inclines  to  Lutheranism,  538; 
repairs  to  Antwerp  at  solicitation  of 
citizens  to  restore  public  tranquillity, 
540 ;  regarded  by  all  parties  as  the 
only  man  able  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  revolution,  542;  remonstrates  at 
Diiffel  with  deputation  from  members 
of  Compromise  assembled  at  St. 
Trond,  547 ;  is  not  deceived  by  fiUse 
promises  of  Philip,  ii.  7 ;  his  moderate 
proceedings  at  Antwerp  relative  to 
image-brewers,  14 ;  draws  up  sixteen 
artides  of  agreement  between  heads 
of  Reformed  religion  and  govern- 
ment, 16 ;  growing  liberality  of  his 
views,  ib. ;  establi^es  religious  peace 
at  Utrecht  and  Ajnsterdam  on  same 
basis  as  at  Antwerp,  17;  his  per- 
sonal conduct  at  Antwerp  when  en- 
deavouring to  restore  order  after  the 
iconoclast  riots,  29 ;  first  thoughts  of 
resistance  to  the  plans  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  proposals  to  Eg- 
mont and  Horn  on  the  subject,  30 ; 
interviews  at  Dendermonde  between 
Orange,  Horn,  Egmont,  Hoogstraten, 
and  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  32; 
his  isolated  position,  36;  his  in- 
creasing watchfulness,  40;  pub- 
lishes a  pamphlet  on  necessity  of 
allowing  some  degree  of  religious  lib- 
erty, 43;  encourages  citizens  to  re- 
sist introduction  of  mercenary  gar- 
risons, 46 ;  his  endeavours  in  favour 
of  Protestants  of  Amsterdam,  53; 
refhses  to  take  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance imposed  by  government,  55 ; 
tenders  his  resignation,  ib, ;  is  con- 
sulted by  Brederode  and  other 
seigniors  as  to  new  petition  to  be 
presented  to  Regent,  57;  partially 
connives  at  proceedings  of  Brede- 
rode, 59;  his  dauntless  conduct  at. 
Antwerp  during  tumult  caused  by 
defeat  of  Ostrawell,  64;  proposes 
terms  of  arrangement,  68;  avails 
himself  of  antagonism  between  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  to  save  the 
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city,  69;  meets  the  iDSorrectionists 
in  the  Mere,  and  proposes  artides 
of  accommodation,  71;  succeeds  in 
re-eBtabhshing  order,  72  ;  his  efforts 
unappreciated  by  Begent,  73;  his 
resolute  resistance  to  all  efforts  to 
gain  him  oyer  to  the  Spanish  party, 
84;  interyiew  with  Mansfeld  and 
Egmont,  at  Willebrock,  86 ;  endea- 
Tours  to  save  Egmont,  88;  letter  to 
Philip,  announcing  his  intention  to 
withdraw  firom  Netherlands,  89; 
letters  to  Horn  and  Egmont  on 
same  subject,  ib.;  is  informed  by 
Yandemeae  that  Alva  has  orders 
to  arrest  and  condemn  him  at  once, 
91;  and  other  seigniors  are  cited 
before  the  filood-OouncU,  153; 
diargea  agfunst  them,  t^. ;  his  reply 
to  the  sunmions,  164 ;  his  son  seized 
as  a  hostage,  156;  publishes  a  reply 
to  act  of  condemnation,  180;  his 
exertions  to  raise  troops  and  gain 
allies  in  Germany,  England,  and 
France,  182;  grants  commission  to 
Ck>unt  Louis,  to  levy  troops  and 
wage  war  on  Philip,  182  ;  is  recom- 
mended by  his  (Hends  among  the 
German  princes,  to  pause  in  lus  at- 
tempts to  save  the  Netherland  pro- 
vinces, 241;  enrols  himself  for  life 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Reformation, 
243 ;  change  superrened  in  his  reli- 
gious character,  244;  sincerity  of 
his  piety,  246;  is  required  by  the 
Bmperor  to  lay  down  arms  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  rights  and 
privileges,  246 ;  his  reply  to  Emperor's 
requisition,  247 ;  his  formal  deda- 
ration  of  war  against  Alva,  249; 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
Ketherlands,  250 ;  crosses  the  Mouse 
with  his  army,  261 :  enters  Brabant 
and  takes  up  a  position  within  a 
short  distance  of  Alva's  encamp- 
ment, 252 ;  bafflmg  plan  of  his  ad- 
versary, 253 ;  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paign, 256;  eflfects  a  junction  with 
Genlia,  at  Waveren,  259;  disap- 
pointment at  supineness  of  people, 
ib,'f  mutinous  state  of  his  army, 
ib,;  crosses  the  fW)ntier  of  France, 
260;  is  summoned  by  the  King  of 
France  to  declare  his  intentions, 
261 ;  his  reply,  ib. ;  is  forced  to  lead 
back  and  <^band  his  army,  263 : 
sets  forth  with  his  two  brothers  to 
join  the  banner  of  Cond^,  ib. ;  pro- 
ceedings in  France  after  disbanding 


his  army  at  Strasborg,  321;  i 
to  Gtennany  324;  extenmve  coRes 
pondenoe  with  leading  personages 
m  every  part  of  Netherlands,  Uk; 
issues  oommissbns  to  privateers, 
ib,;  gives  laws  to  the  Beggars  of 
the  Sea,  325;  his  forlorn  condition 
but  unbroken  spirit  after  return 
irom  France,  326;  persevering 
efibrts  to  obtain  money  and  aUiea, 
341 ;  instructions  to  Diedrich  Sonqy, 
342 ;  document  called  the  Harangue 
addressed  to  princes  of  Germany,  343 ; 
oath  of  alles^ce  taken  by  revolted 
provinces  to  him  as  stadholder  of 
King  of  Spain,  367;  resumes  stadt- 
holderate  over  Holland  and  Zfuland, 
368;  religious  toleration  cchibited 
in  his  instructions  to  functionaries 
appointed  by  him,  and  in  new  oal^ 
of  allegiance  imposed,  ib. ;  assembles 
a  new  army  in  Germany,  377;  ad- 
dresses letters  to  prindped  cities  of 
Netherlands,  auguring  them  to  be 
true  to  his  and  their  cause,  ib.; 
I>ower  conferred  on  him  by  congress 
of  Dort,  381;  ordinance  issued  laj 
him  as  a  provisional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  voluntarily  imposing 
limits  on  himself  382;  crosses  the 
Bhine  at  Duisburgwith  a  consider- 
able army,  384;  takes  Boennond, 
ib. ;  difference  between  his  diarafltwr 
as  military  commander  and  that  of 
Alva»  385;  his  further  advanoe, 
386;  learns  the  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris, 
388;  advances  witii  his  army  to- 
wards Mons,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
voking the  enemy  into  a  pitched 
battle,  396;  night  attack  on  his 
army  by  Don  Frederick  de  Toledo^ 
398;  retreats  to  Peronne  and  Ni- 
vedes,  399 ;  is  followed  b^  an  ass^ 
sin  hired  by  Alva,  t6. ;  his  aoldien 
refUse  to  remain  longer  in  the  fl^ 
ib, ;  is  obliged  CS  advise  his  brother 
to  capitulat^  ib. ;  crosses  the  Bhine^ 
disbands  his  army,  and  repairs  to 
Holland,  399:  his  reception  in  pro> 
vince  of  Holland  after  breaking  up 
his  army,  425-  unfolds  his  plan  of 
future  proceedings  in  secret  aessioii 
of  states  of  provinoes  at  Hariem, 
ib. ;  despatches  a  force  under  De  la 
Marck  to  the  relief  of  Hariem, 
482 ;  makes  a  fresh  eflbrt  to  sucoour 
the  town,  434;  fttrther  endeavoois 
to    suocour    Hariem,   440;    keeps 
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finD  in  &ith  and  hopf  in  spite  of 
xepettted  disasters,  457;  his  lofty 
enthusiasm,  466;  for  want  of  funds 
is  obliged  to  decline  offer  of  Spanish 
soldiery  to  deliyer  Harlem  into  his 
hands,  462;  difficulties  experienced 
by  him  in  raising  funds  for  his 
enterprise,  474;  his  lofty  and  gene- 
rous purpose,  ib. ;  aocusations  against 
him  by  bigoted  adherents  of  both 
religions,  %b,;  his  reliance  upon 
secret  negotiations  reopened  with 
the  court  of  France,  476;  reasons 
for  conquering  his  repugnance  to 
King  of  France,  480 ;  outlines  of  new 
treaty  with  France  drawn  up  by 
him,  481;  solitary  and  anxious 
position  during  the  misfbrtunes  of 
Harlem  and  Alkmaar,  486;  appeal 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Ke- 
therlands^  exhorting  the  country  to 
union  against  the  oppressor,  487; 
epistle  to  the  King  of  Spain,  488; 
confidence  in  God  the  mainspring  of 
his  energy,  490;  liberty  of  con- 
science for  the  people  his  main  ob* 
ject,  ib, ;  publicly  joins  the  Calvinist 
Church  at  Dort,  f&.;  his  fears  rela- 
tive to  impression  likely  to  be  i»t)- 
duced  by  the  King's  promise  of 
pardon,  623;  position  tsJcen  up  by 
bim  during  siege  of  Leyden,  658; 
desperate  plan  for  the  rescue  of 
Leyden,  669;  his  illness  at  Rotter- 
dam, 662;  resumes  preparations  for 
reUef  of  Leyden,  563 ;  proceeds  on 
board  the  fleet  before  Leyden,  668; 
reoeiyes  news  of  the  rescue  of  Ley- 
den, 677;  enters  the  city,  678; 
grants  priyileges  to  the  city  as  a  re- 
ward for  its  Bufforings,  679;  reply 
to  proposals  of  Requesens,  made 
through  St  Aldegonde,  iii.  4; 
answer  to  other  negotiators,  6; 
power  lodged  in  his  himds,  7 ;  com- 
plains in  assembly  of  states  of  Hol- 
land of  conduct  of  cities,  and  offers 
to  resign,  8;  powers  vested  in  him 
by  estates,  9;  reflises  to  accept 
coyemment  on  these  terms  unless 
nimished  with  a  monthljr  allowance, 
10;  suspicions  of  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  fear  of  a  disastrous  peace, 
11;  accepts  the  government  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  20;  results  of 
his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Saxony, 
22;  marries  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Bourbon,  26;  enmities  caused  by 
this     marriage,    ib,;     evil     oonae- 


quenoes,  28 ;  resolution  to  throw  off 
allegiance  to  King  of  Spam,  41; 
difficulties  as  to  choice  of  new  sove- 
reign for  the  states,  43;  financial 
embarrassments  of  himself  and  bro- 
ther John,  48;  desperate  scheme 
for  rescuing  inhabitants  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  49;  prompt  and  de- 
cided conduct  after  death  of  Reque- 
sens, 65;  changes  introduced  by 
him  into  politi^  constitution  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  68;  supreme 
authority  in  Holland  and  Zealand 
conferred  on  him,  69;  especial 
powers  vested  in  him,  ib,;  absence 
of  personal  views  and  ambition,  61 ; 
honourable  title  bestowed  on  him 
by  people,  ib.;  his  unswerving  re- 
ligious toleration,  ib.;  reinstated  in 
h&  principality  of  Orange  by  King 
of  France,  66 ;  prepares  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  mutiny  of  Spanish  troops 
to  b&g  about  a  general  union  and 
organization,  84;  letter  to  Count 
Lalain,  85;  to  estates  of  Gueldres, 
ib.;  to  estates  of  Brabant,  86;  im- 
plores the  various  provinces  to  send 
deputies  to  a  general  congress,  to 
effect  a  dose  union  between  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  and  the  other 
provinces,  88;  sends  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Flanders  agionst  muti- 
neers, 94;  letters  addressed  by  him 
to  the  states-general,  assembled  at 
Ghent,  urging  them  to  hasten  to 
conclude  treaty  of  union,  122  ;  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  the  arrival  of 
Don  John  oi  Austria,  148 ;  counsels 
to  states-general  relative  to  arrival 
of  new  govemor^neral,  149;  out- 
lines of  negotiation  to  be  entered  ' 
into  with  Don  John,  151;  basis  of 
his  policy,  ib. ;  his  combination  dis- 
arranged by  amplitude  of  conces- 
sions made  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
165;  his  distrust  of  Don  John  and 
reasons  for  this,  166;  is  irritated  at 
haste  with  which  estates  concluded 
treaty  with  Don  John,  ib,;  dis- 
pleasure at  provisions  of  Perpetual 
Edict,  167;  refiises  to  publish  or 
recognize  the  treaty  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  168;  his  written  opinion 
of  treaty,  given  to  states-general  at 
thdr  request,  169;  perfbct  accord 
between  him  and  estates  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  ib.;  his  reply 
to  proposals  made  by  Dr.  Leoninus 
hi  name  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
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172;  hU  unbounded  influence  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  174;  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  in  other  pro- 
vinoes,  ib.;  his  reply  to  letters  of 
Don  John,  176;  tokens  of  ^rni- 
pathy  received  from  his  mouier, 
203;  and  from  his  son,  204;  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  his  fiunilj, 
caused  bj  their  sacrifices  to  the 
cause  of  the  Netherlands,  ib. ;  new 
advances  made  to  him  bj  Don  John 
of  Austria,  206;  his  struggles  to 
establish  a  sjrstem  of  toleration, 
206;  interview  and  discussions  with 
envoys  sent  bj  Don  John  of  Austria 
and  by  estates-general  of  Catholic 
provmces,  208;  envoys  make  a 
formal  statement  to  him  and  the 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on 
the  part  of  Don  John,  216 ;  protest 
against  Perpetual  Edict  embodied 
in  his  reply  to  the  document,  217 ; 
encourages  and  superintends  the  re- 
erection  of  dykes  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  139;  touching  love  and 
gratitude  of  people  towanls  him,  ib, ; 
letter,  never  hitherto  published,  to 
estates-general  on  seizure  of  citadel 
of  Namur  and  general  conduct  of 
Don  John,  240 ;  vindication  of  him- 
self against  charges  made  by  Don 
John  and  others,  242;  repairs  to 
Utrecht,  on  invitation  fix>m  magis- 
tracy, 243;  hearty  welcome  given 
to  him,  ib,;  treaty  of  "Satia&ction" 
drawn  up,  244;  stratagem  for  over- 
coming Oerman  troops  shut  up  in 
Breda^  263;  his  determination  to 
restore  the  administration  to  a  state- 
council  appointed  by  estates-gene- 
ral, 261;  is  invited  by  estates- 
general  to  come  to  Brussels  to  aid 
them  with  his  counsels,  266;  in- 
crease of  his  power  and  influence, 
267;  memorial  presented  to  him  at 
Grertmidenburg  by  commissioners 
sent  to  invite  hun  to  Brussels,  268; 
permission  for  his  journey  obtained 
crom  estates  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, 269;  reply  to  memorial  of 
commissioners,  270 ;  enthusisastic 
reception  at  Antwerp,  271;  entry 
into  Brussels,  ib.;  fbture  measures 
contemplated  by  him,  272;  puts  a 
stop  to  negotiations  with  Don  John, 
ib. ;  exceeding  devotion  pf  burghers 
of  Brussels  for  him,  278;  his  wise 
conduct  with  regaid  to  Archduke 
Matthias,   281;    is   elected   Euward 


of  Brabant,  282 ;  significance  of  this 
office,  ib. ;  his  new  dignity  confirmed 
by  estates-general,  283;  ^e  crown 
within  his  grasp,  ib. ;  indignation  at 
treacherous  conduct  of  nobles,  284; 
interview  With  Ryhove  previous  to 
outbreak  of  revolution  in  Ghent, 
290;  proceedings  relative  to  out- 
break, 294;  repairs  to  Ghent  on 
invitation  of  fbur  estates  of  Glan- 
ders, ib. ;  brings  about  a  new  act  dT 
union,  securing  the  religions  rights 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  297; 
succeeds  in  negotiating  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidy  with  England, 
300;  establishes  fundamental  terns 
on  which  Archduke  Matthias  is  to 
be  received  as  Gk>vemor-General  of 
Netherlands,  301;  is  appointed 
lieutenant-general  for  the  Andidnke 
Matthias,  303;  jealousy  of  him  en- 
tertained by  nobles,  312;  loyal  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Amsterdam, 
323;  preparations  for  campaign  of 
1678,  328;  negotiations  with  Elng- 
land,  ib,;  again  confers  chief  poat9 
of  command  on  Catholic  nobles,  tft.; 
rebukes  his  own  Church  for  its  in- 
tolerance, 333;  his  reasooa  for 
maintaining  relations  with  Duke  of 
Alen^on,  341;  prescribes  the  term 
on  whidi  Alen^on's  assistance  may 
be  accepted,  344;  causes  a  system 
of  provisional  toleration  to  be  signed 
by  Matthias,  348;  incapability  of 
his  contemporaries  to  understand 
his  tolerance,  U>.;  provisional  ai^ 
rangement  for  reli^ous  toleration 
in  Antwerp,  360;  discontent  caused 
among  Catholic  leaders  and  Walloon 
population  by  his  attempt  to  esta- 
blish religious  toleration,  361;  en- 
deavours to  concpiate  the  oontoid- 
ing  parties  in  Ghent,  380;  indigo 
nation  at  image-breaking  riots  at 
Ghent,  383;  is  induced  to  go  to 
Ghent  to  appease  uproar,  384;  ob- 
tains consent  of  all  parties  to  a  re- 
ligious peace,  published  27th  De- 
cember, 1678,  385;  import  of  this 
document,  ib.;  malcontents  sum- 
moned to  lay  down  theur  arms,  re- 
fuse, ib.;  growing  oonvicdon  of  his 
enemies  that  his  death  alone  would 
enable  them  to  put  down  Netherland 
rebellion,  397 ;  effects  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  the  foundation  of  the  Ne- 
therland republic,  411;  &lse  accu- 
sations against,  relative  to  Union  of 
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Utrecht,  414;  unoeasing  efforts  to 
oonnteract  the  dismemberlDg  policy 
of  Parma,  421;  ia  blamed  for  the 
&11  of  Maestricht,  and  accused  of 
plotting  to  deliver  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  France,  445;  hbellous 
letter  against  him  laid  before  the 
assembly  of  the  GBtatea,  446 ;  efforts 
to  allay  new  disorders  in  Ghent, 
448 ;  repairs  a  second  time  to  Qhent, 
and  again  his  presence  restores 
order,  450;  accepts  the  government 
of  Flanders  and  returns  to  Antwerp, 
451;  attempts  to  bribe  him  made 
by  members  of  Cologne  conibrences, 
456;  their  utter  fiiilure,  457;  offers 
to  cede  his  powers  to  any  successor 
appointed  by  estates-general,  t6.; 
new  schemes  of  government  oontem- 
pU^ed  by  him,  465;  his  arguments 
in  &vour  of  choice  of  Duke  of  Anjou 
as  future  ruler  of  the  Netherlands, 
468;  rebukes  and  warnings  and 
self-vindication  addressed  to  various 
colorations  and  assemblies  in  1579, 
469;  speech  in  estates-general  at 
Antwerp,  in  1579,  upbraiding  the 
people  with  the  want  of  a  broad 
patriotism,  473;  address  upon  the 
state  of  the  country  in  January, 
1580,  urging  the  necessity  of  raising 
a  numerous  and  efficient  army,  ib, ;  is 
offered  the  sovereignty  by  estates  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  490;  b^  ad- 
vice of  Cardinal  Granvelle  a  pnce  is 
set  upon  his  head,  492 ;  contents  of 
Ban,  f5. ;  replies  by  his  &mous 
Apology,  494;  reluctantly  accepts 
provisional  sovereignty  over  Holhmd 
and  Zealand,  507 ;  substance  of  act 
conferring  this  sovereignty,  t5.; 
limitation  of  sovereignty  as  to  time 
subsequently  cancelled  by  the  states 
without  his  knowledge,  ib, ;  absence 
of  personal  ambition  in  him  inju- 
rious to  his  country,  517 ;  his  reasons 
for  wishing  Anjou  to  be  elected 
sovereign  of  Netherlands,  521; 
again  summons  country  to  provide 
§Sv  the  general  defence  and  to  take 
measures  for  inauguration  of  Anjou, 
526;  attempt  to  assassinate  him  at 
Antwerp,  688;  his  generous  for- 
giveness of  assassin,  to.;  his  solici- 
tude for  Duke  of  Anjou  and  his 
country  when  thinking  himself 
mortally  wounded,  ib. ;  agitation  of 
the  people,  540;  investigations  rela- 
tive to  attempted  crime,  541;   dis- 


covery of  instigator,  543;  letter  to 
estates-general,  imploring  them,  in 
case  of  his  death,  to  remain  faithful 
to  Anjou,  546;  solemn  fest  in  Ant- 
werp, 646;  his  care  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  his  assassins  should 
be  conducted  with  strict  justice,  ib, ; 
his  convalescence  and  relapse,  t6.; 
Leonardo  Botalli,  body  physician  to 
Anjou,  saves  his  life  by  an  ingenious 
expedient,  647 ;  joy  of  people  at  his 
recovery,  i6.;  death  of  his  wife, 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  648;  happi- 
ness enjoyed  in  marriage  with  her, 
t5. ;  is  forced  by  the  excitement,  in 
consequence  of  his  recoveiy,  to  ac- 
cept permanently  the  Countship  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  549;  position 
assigned  to  him  by  the  new  consti- 
tution, 551 ;  other  provisions  of  new 
constitution,  552;  appeal  to  Anjou 
in  reference  to  invasion  of  Antwerp, 
577;  letter  from  Catherine  de 
Medid,  t6. ;  efforts  to  effect  an 
honourable  reconciliation,  if  pos- 
sible, between  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
the  provinces,  578;  his  unceasing 
desire  to  see  all  the  Netherland  pro- 
vinces united  into  one  independent 
commonwealth,  579;  discovers  in- 
trigues of  Anjou  with  Parma  and 
Philip,  580;  reply  to  Mirambeau, 
despatched  to  Nedierlands  by  King 
of  France  to  endeavour  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Anjou  and 
the  provinces,  681;  statement  of 
opinions  as  to  necessity  of  not 
breaking  with  Anjou,  drawn  up  at 
request  of  estates,  ib. ;  accord  signed 
in  consequence,  685;  married,  for 
the  fourth  tune,  to  Louisa,  widow 
of  Teligny  and  daughter  of  Coligny, 
586;  rerases  the  sovereignty  of 
United  Provinces  offered  to  him  by 
the  estates,  587;  patriotic  and  self- 
denying  tone  of  his  answer  on  thb 
occasion,  ib. ;  sovereign  dukedom  of 
Brabant  foneited  by  Anjou,  offered 
to  him,  ib.]  refbses  this  also,  and 
continues  his  efforts  in  fevour  of 
Anjou,  ib,]  inde&tigable  endea- 
vours to  counteract  the  machina- 
tions of  Spanish  party  in  Ghent, 
693;  various  new  attempts  against 
his  life,  596;  last  and  successfol 
attempt,  608;  his  last  words,  609; 
children  by  his  four  marriages,  614 ; 
deep  sorrow  of  the  people  at  his 
death,  ib.]    effect  of  his   death  on 
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oountry,  615;  his  ph3r8ical  c^peai^ 
ance  and  moral  qualities,  616;  the 
great  aim  of  bis  lifo  and  policy, 
61*7;  disinterestedness  of  his  ser- 
vices, 618;  his  intellectnal  faculties, 
ib. ;  his  never-failing  constancy,  619 ; 
his  political  genius,  t6. ;  his-  power 
of  dealing  with  his  fellow-men,  620 ; 
his  eloquence,  oral,  and  written,  621 ; 
his  industry,  t6.;  penetration  and 
adroitness,  623;  caution,  624;  false 
view  of  his  character  given  by  his 
enemies,  624 — ^in  note;  his  calm 
courage  and  cheerful  disposition, 
626 ;  unvarying  love  and  esteem  of 
the  people  for  him,  627. 

Ostrawell  defeat  of  Mamix  de  Tho- 
louse  and  Protestant  troops  at, 
1162. 

Oudewater,  besieged  and  taken  by  as- 
sault by  Spaniards,  ill  32. 

Outreman,  pensionary  of  Valenciennes, 
excites  the  fury  of  his  fellow-dtizjMis, 
by  being  the  bearer  of  propositions 
fh>m  Noircarmes,  IL  47. 

Padflcation  of  Ghent^  opinion  of  juris- 
consults and  divines  upon,  ilL  166. 

Pacheco,  or  Paciotti,  an  Italian  engineer 
attached  to  the  anny  of  Duke  of  Alva, 
il  110 ;  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  fiunous  citadel  of  Antwerp,  150 ; 
is  put  to  death  by  the  populace  of 
Flushmg,  361. 

Panis,  Peter,  a  tailor  of  Mechlin,  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  charge  of 
having  preached  the  Reformed  fikith 
in  that  city,  iil  218. 

Parma>  Ottavio  Famese,  afterwards 
Duke  o^  married  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  L  228;  ac- 
companies the  Emperor  to  Barbary, 
229. 

Parma»  Alexander  oC  his  bearing 
and  character,  i  486;  his  nuptials 
with  Maria  of  Portugal,  488; 
joins  Don  John  of  Austria  at  Lux- 
emburg with  several  choice  regi- 
ments fix>m  Spain  and  Italy,  iii 
311;  distinguished  conduct  in  battle 
of  Gemblours,  316;  his  birth  and 
early  characteristics,  368;  educa- 
tion and  youthfhl  tastes,  ib. ; 
mode  of  life  at  Parma,  369;  he- 
roic conduct  at  battle  of  Lepanto, 
370;  his  personal  appearanoe,  371; 
his  militiury  abilities  and  mental 
characteristics,  372;  his  religious 
sentiments,  373;  favorable  auspices 


under  which  he  assumed  power  in 
the  Netherlands,  374;  his  subtle 
and  unscrupulous  policy,  iiL  392; 
commences  campaign  oi  1579  with 
a  feint  against  Aatwop,  and  then 
moves  upon  Maestricht,  419;  con- 
tinued negotiations  and  intrigues 
with  Wallocm  provinces,  470;  signs 
Treaty  of  Accord  with  Walloon  pro- 
vinces, 426;  pantomime  at  Paris 
illustrative  of  his  success,  427;  his 
entry  into  Maestricht  after  oi^'tore 
of  the  city,  444;  indignation  at  ar- 
rival of  his  mother  in  NetherlandB 
to  assume  civil  administration  of 
Provinces,  502;  declares  his  deter- 
mination not  to  submit  to  divide 
authority,  and  conquers,  603;  mea- 
sures taken  in  consequence  of  pro- 
posed assassinaticm  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  649;  draws  foreign  troops 
into  the  country  in  i^te  of  treaty 
to  the  contrary  with  united  WaUoon 
Provinces,  554;  lays  siege  to  Oude- 
narde^  666;  traits  of  courage  and 
coolness  evinced  by  him  dnimg 
si^^  f^.;  reduces  Nmove,  556;  nn- 
suocessful  attack  on  Lochom,  667; 
expenses  of  his  army,  «&.;  positioa 
at  dose  of  autumn,  1682 — is  ac- 
cused of  having  instigated  attempt 
to  poison  Ai\^  and  Orange  at 
Bruges,  568;  intrigues  with  Prince 
of  Chimay,  by  which  Bruges  is  re- 
stored to  Philip,  694;  his  share  in 
murder  of  Prince  d  Orange.  603; 
intercedes  with  Philip  to  secure  to 
the  heirs  of  the  murderer  the  reward 
for  the  assassination  of  Prinoe  of 
Orange^  613. 
Parma,  Margaret  ot,  nominated  Be- 
gent  of  Netheriands,  L  208;  ber 
descent  and  eariy  education,  227; 
is  given  in  marriage  to  Alexander 
de  Medici,  228;  married  a  second 
time  to  Ottavio  Fameae^  ib.;  her 
aversion  to  her  husband,  ib,;  re- 
morse at  his  reported  death,  229; 
her  hatred  for  him  changes  to  pas- 
sionate fondness,  ib.;  reasons  fbr 
her  being  i^pointed  Regent  of  Ne- 
therlands, i6.;  her  bigotry,  230; 
her  personal  appearance  and  mental 
characteristics,  ib.;  stratagem  used 
ky  her  to  induce  the  ooundl  to  com- 
ply with  Philip's  request  to  send 
troops  to  France,  369 ;  forbidden  by 
Philip  to  convoke  the  estates-general, 
summons  a  meeting  of  Knights  of 
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the  Fleece,  ib, ;  exerts  herself  to  re- 
concile contending  factions,  361 ; 
informs  Philip  that  the  Prince  of 
drange  is  reiK>rted  to  be  reyc^ving 
some  great  design,  370;  reports  to 
Philip  dissensions  among  seigniors, 
379 ;  despatches  ^rmenteros  to 
Spain,  385 ;  her  InstructionB  to  him, 
ib, ;  her  alarm  at  increasing  discon- 
tent of  nobles,  386;  urges  Philip 
to  give  satisfiMtion  to  Netherland 
nobles,  404;  ner  delight  at  having 
escaped  from  servitude  to  Granvelle, 
417;  contumelious  treatment  of  his 
fKends,  418;  her  denunciations  of 
Granvelle  and  his  party  to  King,  and 
secret  protestations  of  friendship  to 
Granvelle  himself;  ib. ;  her  intimacy 
with  Armenteros,  and  disgraceful 
participation  in  his  peculations, 
443;  her  contemptuous  treatment 
of  former  adherents  of  Granvelle, 
444;  her  insinuations  against  Yig- 
lius,  447;  difficulties  of  her  posi- 
tion, 476;  urges  Philip  to  change 
instructions  to  inquisitors,  ib.;  ex- 
penses and  distress  caused  by  her 
son's  nuptials;  487 ;  driven  to  de- 
spair by  disturbed  state  of  country 
and  discontent  of  the  nobles,  503 ; 
informs  Philip  that  he  must  take 
up  arms  or  make  concessions,  509; 
her  agitation  on  the  presentation 
of  Bluest,  514;  her  answer  to 
Bequest,  617  ;  reply  to  second  ad- 
dress of  confbderates,  618 ;  issues 
the  "Moderation,"  527;  purport  of 
Moderation,  ib. ;  issues  proclama- 
tions to  put  down  religious  iissem- 
blies,  634;  fiUse  accusations  against 
Orange,  648;  her  rage  at  bold 
language  of  members  of  compro- 
mise assembled  at  Bt  Trend,  649; 
indignation  and  terror  at  image- 
breaking,  572;  determines  to  seek 
refuge  in  Mens,  673;  is  advised  by 
seigniors  to  remain  at  her  post,  ib.; 
is  forded  to  concede  liberty  of  wor- 
ship where  already  established,  576 ; 
signs  arddes  of  agreement  called 
the  "Accord,"  576;  announces  to 
Philip  that  if  the  three  points  de- 
manded by  Berghen  and  Montigny 
be  not  granted  she  can  no  longer 
restrain  rebellion,  IL  4;  letter  to 
Philip  on  subject  of  concessions 
made  to  conf^erates,  9;  calumnies 
against  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  and 
Hoogstraten,  10 ;  compact  agreed  to 
VOL.  m.  42 


with  confederates  for  pacification  of 
provinces,  12;  begins  to  assume,  a 
tone  of  open  defiance  toward  mal- 
contents, 22;  recalls  Horn  from 
Toumay  23 ;  despatches  Noh>- 
carmes  to  Toumay  to  disarm  citizens 
and  suppress  the  Accord,  24;  con- 
tinued treacherous  conduct  to 
Orange,  Horn,  and  Egmont,  26; 
informs  the  Sling  that  a  scheme  is 
arranged  for  dividing  the  country 
and  for  massacreing  the  people,  27 ; 
declares  Valenciennes  in  a  state  of 
siege  and  all  citizens  rebels,  46 ;  ap- 
peals to  Orange  for  assistance  against 
proceedings  of  Brederode,  53; 
grants  permission  to  Protestants  of 
Amsterdam  to  preach  in  the  Las- 
tadge,  and  immediately  afterward 
withdraws  the  same,  54;  refUses  to 
accept  resignation  of  Orange,  65; 
haughty  reply  to  Brederode's  second 
request,  67  j  visits  Antwerp  after 
the  pacification  of  Galvinist  tumults, 
81 ;  her  expressions  on  the  occasion, 
ib. ;  her  indig^tion  at  being  super- 
seded by  Alva^  82;  her  efforts  to 
gun  over  Orange^  85 ;  her  indigna- 
tion on  arrival  of  Alva,  113;  con- 
duct subsequent  to  arrest  of  Egmont 
and  Horn,  127;  her  resignation  is 
finally  accepted,  147;  she  departs 
fh>m  NetherLmds,  ib. 

Parties,  three  political.  In  Netherlands 
during  government  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  liL  219. 

Passau,  Treaty  o(  affirmed  by  Gran- 
velle to  have  been  secretly  revoked 
by  Charles  Y^  il  276. 

"Paternoster  Jades,"  name  given  to 
malcontent  Walloon  party  by  Gal- 
vinists,  ill  349. 

Patriots,  position  ot,  after  departure  of 
Alva,  il.  622. 

Paul  lY.,  indignation  oC  at  the  truce 
of  Yauoellea,  i.  167 ;  his  ambitious 
character,  ib.;  his  hatred  of  Span- 
iards, 168;  absolves  King  of  Prance 
from  keeping  faith  with  Spain,  161; 
makes  peace  with  Spain,- 166. 

Peaoe,  universal  desire  for,  in  Nether- 
lands, after  departure  of  Alva,  ii  616. 

People,  degraded  condition  of,  L  32; 
state  oC,  at  oommencement  of  Be- 
gency  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  i  268 ; 
r^hse  to  repair  dykes  if  Spanish 
troops  are  not  removed,  277;  their 
growing  terror  of  and  wrath  at  In- 
quisition,   473;    oall  upon  Orange^ 
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Egmont,  and  Horn  to  oome  for- 
ward as  their  champions,  479 ;  de- 
spair at  republication  of  edicts  and 
renewed  proclamation  of  Inquisi- 
tion, 482;  sufferings  o^  and  com- 
mencement of  emigration  to  Eng- 
land, 604. 

Perez,  Gonzalo,  secretarj  of  Philip  II., 
draws  up  letter  Iry  which  the  King 
recalls  Qranvelle,  i.  414. 

Perez,  Antonio,  confidential  secretary 
of  state  of  Philip  IL,  his  betrayal 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  iil  195; 
plottings  with  Philip  against  Don 
John  6t  Austria,  and  professions  of 
friendship  to  the  latter,  193;  con- 
duct toward  Bscovedo,  194;  sug^ 
gests  to  Don  John  the  neoeantj  of 
procuring  assassination  of  Prinoe  of 
Orange,  196. 

Pdronne,  interriew  of  Oardinal  de 
Lorraine  and  Bishop  of  Arras  at,  i 
190. 

Philip  the  Fair,  receives  the  homage 
of  the  states  of  Netherlands,  L  66; 
curtails  the  priTileges  of  the  states, 
ib.]  marries  Joanna^  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Oastile  and 
Arragon,  58 ;  dies  at  Bruges,  ib. 

Philip  H,  King  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Netheiiands,  his  personal  appear- 
ance, i.  103 ;  his  ingratitude  to  his 
&ther,  129 ;  accession  to  the  sore- 
•  reign^  of  the  Netherlands,  134; 
his  first  i^pearanoe  in  Netheriands 
as  crown  prince,  ib,;  his  marriage 
with  Maria  of  Portug^  ib. ;  swears 
without  reseryation  to  support  all 
the  constitutions  and  privitoges  of 
the  provinces,  136 ;  his  marriage 
with  Maiy  of  England,  137 ;  his  re- 
pulsiye  manners,  139 ;  his  tempera- 
ment and  characteristics,  140;  his 
accomplishments  and  personal  ha- 
bits, 154;  determines  to  re-enact 
the  edict  of  1550,  166;  desires  to 
annihilate  prorincdal  independence 
of  Netherlands,  ib, ;  qualms  of  con- 
science, occasioned  by  hostile  posi- 
tion toward  the  Ohuroh,  163;  his 
concessions  to  Pope  Paul  lY.,  165 ; 
induces  Eng^d  to  dedare  war 
against  France,  1657,  169;  refuses 
to  encamp  before  St  Quentin,  181; 
ne^ects  to  follow  up  victory  of  St 
Quentin  by  marching  on  Paris,  184; 
causes  body  of  Saint  Quentin  to  be 
brought  to  his  tent,  188;  disbands 
his  army  after  victory  of  St  Quen- 


tin, 189;  proposes  to  marry  daugh- 
ter of  King  of  France,  203 ;  recom- 
mends the  councils  of  the  provinces 
to  extirpate  all  heretics,  211;  takes 
leave  of  the  estates,  212;  makes  a 
"Bequesf*  for   new  supphea,   213; 
nominates  Duchess  of    Parma   Re- 
gent)  id. ;  his*  rage  at  remonstrance 
relative  to  foreign  troops  presented 
by  the  states-general,  217;   his  sub- 
sequent  dissimulation,    ib. ;     issues 
fbither  instructions  Tor   persecutioa 
of  heretics,  218;   rebukes  William 
of   Orange,    219;    lands   in   ^mui 
after    quitting    Netheriands,     220 ; 
celebrates  his  return  by  an  CBtdo-da' 
fif  222;  swears  to  uphold  the  In- 
quisition, ib. ;    his   reasons   for  ^>- 
pointing  Margaret  of  Parma  Begent 
of    Netherlands^    229;    carries    out 
measures  relative  to  creation  of  new 
bishoprics,  without   consulting  An- 
thony Perronet,   273 ;   directs  fipom 
Spain  criminal  informations  against 
individuals    in    N^heriands^    279; 
his  rage  at  complaints  against  Onn- 
velle  and  opposition   to  institutioo 
of  new  bishops,  289 ;  submiasion  to 
inspirations  of  Granvelle,  291 ;  state 
of  his  exchequer,  i6. ;  confirms  in- 
structions of  Oharies  T.  to  inquisi- 
tors in  Netherlands,  331;  bis  cha- 
racterization of  Inquisition   in  Ne- 
theriands, 341 ;   urged  by  QranveQe, 
denies    the   intention    to  introduce 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  Netherlands, 
354 ;  protests  to  Montigny  that  he  has 
no  intention  to  introduce  Spanish  In- 
quisition into  Netherlands,  and  that 
Granvelle  was   not   consulted  pre- 
viously to  introduction  of  new  bishop- 
rics, 371;  requests  opinion  of  Alva 
on    letters    and  remonstrances  of 
Netherland     nobles,     387 ;     ordsn 
Margaret  of  Parma  to  proclaim  and 
enforce  decrees  of  CouncQ  of  Treat 
in  Netherlands,  452  ;  endeavours  to 
win  Kgmont  when  in  Spain,  463; 
dissimulation  with  all  parties,  469; 
suggestions  as  to  new  mode  of  pun- 
ishing   heretics,    476 ;    instractaons 
to  Alva  for  his  guidanoe  in  inter- 
view with  Catherine  de  Medici  at 
Bayonne,  476 ;  letters  to  inqutsiton 
in  Netheriands^  4T8 ;  expresses  his 
dissatisfaction  at  opposition  of  Ne- 
therlands to  Inquisition,  and  enjoins 
Begent  strictly  to  carry  out  rdigioos 
decrees,   ib. ;    applauds  decision  of 
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tbeologioal  assembly,  479 ;  open  and 
secret   proceedings   after  arrival  of 
Beii^en  and  Ifontignj  in  Madrid, 
il  1;   communications  to  the  Pope 
regarding      pretended      boncesaions 
made  to  Netherlands,  6;  felse  pro- 
misee to  Yisit  Netherlands,   7;   de- 
clares to  Regent  his  determination 
never  to  allow  states-general  to  be 
convened,  but  desires  the  people  to 
be  deceived  on  the  subject,  8 ;  letter 
to  Egmont  expressive  of  approbation 
of  his  having  taken  the  new  oath, 
and  his  whole  course  of  conduct,  "91 ; 
letter  to  Margaret  of  Parma  e:qires- 
sive  of  disiqiprobation  of  edict   of 
24th  May,  155*7,  on  aooount  of  its 
leniencj,  9*7 ;  the  veil  of  hypocritical 
clemency   towards    Netherlands    is 
thrown  oft  102;    is  counselled  by 
Buy  Gk>mez  to  proceed  in  person  to 
Netherlands^    to. ;     intentions   with 
which  he  despatched  Alva  to  Ne- 
theiiands,    117;   his  joy  at   Alva's 
success     in    capturing     Netherland 
nobles,   129;   perfidious  instructions 
to  Eboli  regarding   his  conduct  to 
Berghen  and  Montigny,   133;   issue 
proclamation  concerning  the  decree 
of  the  Holy  Office   condemning  to 
death  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, 158;  expression  of  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  his  own  fiesh, 
if  required  by  the  Lord,  233 ;  public 
answer  to   Emperor   of  Germany's 
intercession   in   favour   of   Nether- 
lands and  William  of  Orange,  271 ; 
private  answer  to  same,  272;  ela- 
borate preparations   ibr  secret   and 
extraor&iary    execution    of    Mon- 
tigny, 306;  instructs  Alva  to  make 
known  that   Montigny  has   died  a 
natural    death,    313;     consummate 
hvpocriflj  evinced  on  this  occasion, 
t6. ;  plot  against  Queen  of  England, 
333;  orders  Alva  to  supply  troops 
to  carry  out  plot  ag^oinst  Queen  of 
England,    336;    appoints   Duke   of 
Medina   Coeli   Oovemor^General   of 
Netherlands,  in  lieu  of  Alva,  340; 
reprimands   deputies   finom    Nethei^ 
land  provinces,  sent  to  ^>ain  to  re- 
monstrate against  imposition  of  the 
new  taxes,  347;   his  exultation  at 
massacre  of  Huguenots  in  France^ 
390 ;  letters  to  Alva  on  the  subject, 
391;    secret   endeavours  to   obtain 
the   imperial    crown   of    Germany, 
478;   pledges  himself  to  withdraw 


Spanish  troops  fh>m  Netherlands, 
and  to  allow  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Befiurmed  religion  there,  479;  his 
ministers  and  governors  mere  pup- 
pets in  his  hands,  512;  dissimula- 
tion as  regards  his  intended  policy 
towards  Netherlands,  514;  expenses 
of  Netherland  rebellion,  517 ;  anger 
of  death  of  Bequesens,  ill  53 ;  un- 
decided policy  subsequent  to  this 
event,  54;  despatches  Havr^  to 
endeavour  to  pacify  the  country,  76; 
letters  to  estates  of  Brabant,  and  to 
state-council,  77 ;  plottings  with  An- 
tonio lucres  to  ensnare  Don  John  of 
Austria,  193;  suggests  to  Don  John, 
through  the  means  of  Perez,  the 
necessity  of  the  assassination  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  196;  letter  to 
estates-general  of  Netheriands  in  re- 
ply to  tiieir  communications  of  24th 
August  and  8th  September,  1577, 
325  J  insists  upon  necessity  of  main- 
taimng  the  royal  supremacy  and 
the  C£itholic  religion  on  the  basis 
adopted  by  his  lather,  326;  issues 
Ban  against  Prince  of  Orange,  492 ; 
despatches  Duchess  Margaret  of 
Parma  to  Netherlands,  502;  offers 
to  restore  to  eldest  son  of  Prince  of 
Orange  the  estates  bestowed  on  the 
relatives  of  his  Cither's  murderer,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  a  pension  to 
them,  614. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  opposi- 
tion to  marriage  of  his  grand-daughter, 
Anna  of  Saxony,  with  William  of 
Orange,  i  300;  his  protest  against 
said  marriage,  311. 

Philibert  de  Bruxelles,  bis  speech  on 
the  Emperor's  abdication,  L  105. 

Pierrepoint,  French  army  assembled  at, 
in  1557,  L  168 ;  army  assembled  at, 
201. 

Plesms  les  Tours,  convention  o(  be- 
tween estates-general  of  Netherlands 
and  Duke  of  Anjou,  iii  490. 

Podesta,  chief  magistrate  of  East 
Friesland,  elected  by  provinces, 
L38, 

Pontus  Payen,  author  of  a  history  of 
the  times,  I  172— in  note. 

Portugal,  Maria  o^  first  wife  of  Philip 
IL,Ll34. 

Portugal,  Maria  o^  wilb  of  Alexander 
of  Parma,  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, i.  487. 

Protestants^  purify  of  their  lives, 
L484. 
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RaflBiogfaem,  ddbats  sacretaries  at  Wa- 
trelots,  u.  48. 

RaldUre  and  Gray,  two  EngUshmeD, 
executed  on  chai^ge  of  having  aasas- 
sinated  Don  John  of  Austria,  iil  358. 

Reformation,  progress  ot,  in  Nether- 
lands; I  71 ;  attempts  to  suppress,  in 
Netherlands,  11, 

Beformed  religion,  triumphant  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  iii.  333;  rapid 
spread  through  the  provinces,  ib. 

Reformers,  their  increasing  holdness 
and  religious  meetings  in  the  fields, 
i.  633 ;  their  preachers,  ib,  i  sects  to 
which  thej  principally  belonged,  537 ; 
oommence  building  their  first  temple 
outside  Toumay,  il  21 ;  demand  per- 
mission to  preach  inside  the  city,  21 ; 
their  conduct  at  Valenciennes,  45; 
their  conduct  at  Antwerp  after  defeat 
of  Tholouse,  63. 

Remonstrance  of  estates  of  Brabant  on 
destruction  of  Antwerp,  iil  121. 

Renard,  Simon,  suspected  of  writing 
a  stinging  lampoon  against  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  i.  350. 

Renneberg,  Oount,  brother  of  Count 
Hoogstraaten,  and  stadholder  of 
Friesland  and  Drenthe,  betrays 
patriot  cause,  iii.  474;  price  paid 
for  his  treachery,  475 ;  evU  influence 
of  his  sister,  Cornelia  Lalain,  Baro- 
ness Monceau,  476;  his  diaracter, 
477;  intercepted  letters  reveal  his 
treason  to  Orange,  ib,;  incidents 
attending  his  seizure  of  the  city  of 
Groningen  for  Prince  of  Panna, 
478;  lays  siege  to  Steenwyk,  497; 
is  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege, 
600;  his  subsequent  career  and 
death,  606. 

Requesens,  Don  Luis  de,  i^ypointed 
successor  of  Alva^  arrives  m  Brus- 
sels, iL  496;  his  previous  career, 
612;  instructions  received  firom 
Philip  on  aflsuming  governorship  <^ 
Netherlands,  514;  his  views  of  Ne- 
therland  affitirs  on  first  assuming 
offloe,  618;  opposite  opinions  held 
by  him  and  Alva,  520;  sends  two 
fleets,  under  Romero  and  Avila> 
to  attempt  to  rescue  Kiddelburg, 
624;  parleys  with  mutinous  Spanish 
troops,  547;  vain  negotiations  with 
assembly  of  deputies  at  Brussels, 
iil  2;  various  negotiations  with 
Orange,  3;  his  ignorance  as  to 
Philip's  real  wishes  and  intentions 
reganling    peace,    18;    prepaiationB 


for  taking  possession  of  ides  of  Zea- 
land, 33;  his  financial  diflkohiea, 
47;  unexpected  death,  50;  retro- 
spective views  of  his  character  and 
career,  51. 

Request,  proposed  to  be  presented  by 
Mai^garet  of  Paima  by  confederates 
of  the  Compromise  league,  i.  506; 
Orange's  steps  with  regard  to  it,  tfr. ; 
subject  of^  discussed  in  assembly  of 
notables,  610;  presentation  oC,  512; 
purport  of  this  document^  613 ;  an- 
swer to,  617. 

Reulx,  Count)  Governor  of  Flanders, 
solidts  aid  from  Prince  of  Orange 
against  mutineers,  iil  93. 

Rhetoric  chambers,  their  liberal  ten- 
dencies and  influence  on  peoi^ 
i.  347. 

Richardot,  Juan,  nephew  of  the  Bishop 
of  Arras»  his  testimony  to  the  incredi- 
ble horrors  of  the  sack  of  Mechlin, 
iL419. 

Riots  <^  Reformers  against  Caihottcs,  in 
Antwerp,  UL  428 ;  in  Utreditk  429. 

Riperda^  commander  of  the  garrison  of 
Hariem,  warns  the  citiasens  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  making  a  last  effbn 
for  freedom,  iL  428. 

Roda,  Jerome  de,  daims  to  be  sole 
Governor  of  Netherlands,  iiL  79;  his 
unworthy  treatment  d  Nethaland 
nobles  after  capture  of  Antwerp,  iil 
120;  writes  letter  of  congratulation 
to  Phihp,  after  capture  ^  the  city, 
120. 

Rodolph  IL,  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  iii.  163;  his  sentiments  to- 
wards Netherlands,  163. 

Romero,  Julian,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  officer  who  tuged  Egmont  to  es- 
cape, iL  122;  disgraoefiil  ocmduct  at 
Naarden,  420. 

Rotterdam,  onslaught  of  Spanish  troops 
on,  after  vain  attempts  to  recapture 
Brill,  iL  358. 

Ruyter,  Hermande  de,  a  cattle  drover, 
and  partizan  of  Orange,  murders  the 
Governor  of  Louestein,  axMl  takes 
poeseeBionofthecastle^iL317;  bk>ws 
up  the  castle,  218. 

Ryhove,  a  nobleman  of  Ghent;  pas- 
sionately attached  to  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  desirous  of  forming  a 
flree  confederation  of  Netherlands. 
rUL  286),  seeks  an  interview  with 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  Antwerp,  to 
propose  a  revolution  in  Ghent,  289; 
inoidenti  and   result   of  interview. 
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ib, ;  rettums  to  Ghent,  and  tirg«8 
on  the  people  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  292;  is  plaoed  at  the 
head  of  provisional  government, 
293;  atrocious  proceedings  against 
Yischer  and  Hessels,  379 ;  struggles 
for  power  with  Imbize,  at  Ghent, 
448. 
Bjthovius,  Peter,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
raises  popular  commotion  by  enter- 
ing into  disputation  with  reformed 
preacher,  L  544. 


Saint  Quentin,  city  of)  strategical 
importance  of  its  position,  i.  175; 
is  threatened  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
ib,;  battle  oC  179-182;  assault  and 
sack  of  the  city,  185-188. 

Saint  Winochsbei^,  taken  by  De 
Thermos,  i.  193 

Sak^eda,  a  Spaniard,  and  Basa,  an 
Italian,  detected  in  a  scheme  to 
poison  Anjou  and  Orange^  at  insti- 
gation of  Duke  of  Parma,  iii.  558; 
fearful  mode  of  execution  at  Paris, 
t6. 

Sarrasin,  John,  prior  of  Saint  Yaast, 
his  zeal  in  buying  over  adherents  to 
royal  cause,  and  services  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  royal  authority  over  the 
Walloon  provinces,  iiu  395 ;  pur- 
chases efiG3cted  by  him  among  Ca- 
tholic nobles,  404. 

Savoy,  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  o^ 
Eegent  of  Netherlands;  his  cha- 
racter and  early  career,  L  151; 
takes  command  of  army,  170;  in- 
vests St  Quentin,  174;  recovers 
his  sovereignty,  L  203;  promises  to 
marry  Margaret,  sister  of  King  of 
France,  ib,;  rebukes  estates  for 
indignity  offered  to  Philip,  iL  217. 

Saxony,  Augustus,  Elector  of;  his 
eagerness  for  marriage  of  his  niece 
Anna,  with  William  of  Orange,  L 
300. 

Saxony,  Anna  of,  married  to  William 
of  Orange,  i.  295;  her  eccentricity, 
iiL  22 ;  her  conduct  towurds  Orange, 
ib, ;  her  intemperance,  23 ;  her 
letters  to  Alva,  td. ;  her  infidelity, 
24 ;  her  solitaiy  confinement,  ib, ; 
death,  ib. 

Scheldt,  victory  of  the  patriot  fleet  over 
the  Spanish  fleet,  in  the  year  1574, 
IL  525 ;  victory  of  patriot  Admiral 
Haemsted  off  Antwerp,  550. 

Schetz,    Caspar,    Baron    of    Grobben- 


donck,  his  position,  L  400 ;  his 
venality,  401 ;  humiliation  of  Gran- 
velle  fixed  upon  by  nobles  at  ban^ 
quet  at  his  house,  ib, 

Schoonoven,  surrender  to  Hierges, 
iii.  33. 

Schout  and  Schepens,  chief  magis- 
trates and  aldermen  of  Fleniish 
cities,  how  i^pointed,  L  35. 

Schouwen  conquered  by  the  SpaniardiE^ 
ill  38. 

Schwarzburg,  Count  Gunther  de,  de- 
spatched to  Germany,  to  sue  for  the 
h^d  of  the  Princess  Anna  of 
Saxony  for  William  of  Orange,  L 
302. 

Schwendi,  Lazarus,  IHend  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  urges  King  and  Begent  to 
take  means  to  allay  storm  gathering 
in  Netherlands,  i.  399. 

Sects,  religious,  in  Netherlands,  L  68; 
dreadful  persecution  ot,  ib, 

Segovia,  consultations  of  Spanish 
coundl  at,  on  the  subject  of  discon- 
tent in  Netherlands,  ii.  2. 

Selwaert  Abbey,  total  destruction  of 
Nassau*s  army  near,  iL  221. 

Sessa,'  Carlos  da,  burnt  as  a  heretic,  i 
222. 

Sienna  ceded  to  Cesmo  de  Medid,  L 
166. 

Slaves  and  ser&  in  Netherlands,  i.  32. 

Smith,  Christopher,  a  Carmelite  monk 
converted  to  Protestantism,  put  to 
death  at  Antwerp,  I  448. 

Soldiery,  Spanish,  become  mutinous, 
iL  62;  offer  to  deliver  Harlem  into 
the  hands  of  Orange,  462;  are  ap- 
peased by  Alva,  463 ;  their  peculiar 
situation  and  constitution  in  Nether- 
lands, iL  543  ;  mutiny  immediately 
alter  battle  of  Mook,  or  Mooker- 
heyde,  545  ;  seize  Antwerp,  547 ; 
mutiny  settled  by  treaty  with  go- 
yemo^'general,  549 ;  departure  o( 
ftx)m  Netherlands,  iiL  179. 

Sonnius,  Dr.  Francis,  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Bome  to  represent  necessity 
of  increase  of  bishoprics  in  Nether- 
lands, L  266. 

Sonoy,  Diedrioh,  appointed  by  Orange 
lieutenant-governor  of  North  Hol- 
land, ii.  368 ;  written  instructions 
given  to  him  by  the  Prince,  ib, ; 
floods  the  country  to  save  Alkmaar, 
iL  470 ;  discovers  conspiracy  among 
certain  inhabitants  of  Holland  to 
&vor  a  Spanish  invasion,  iiL  28 ; 
establishes  a  kind  of  blood-council 
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and  commits  horrible  craelty  on 
some  of  the  conspirators,  29. 

Sorrento,  Archbishop  ot,  his  mission  in 
Netherlands,  i.  531. 

Bpa,  meeting  of  nobles  at,  to  laj  the 
foundations  of  the  Compromise,  i. 
498. 

Spaniards,  growing  hatred  between 
them  and  the  Flemings,  L  118. 

Stadholders  of  proyinc^  their  Amo- 
tions and  powen,  L  210. 

Statistics  of  ]\h  and  money  expended 
in  Netherlands  during  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  iii.  119. 

Steenwyk,  the  key  to  the  province  of 
Drenthe,  is  besieged  by  Renneb^^, 
iii.  497 ;  is  assailed  with  red-hot 
balls  and  with  stingless  sarcasms, 
498;  pretended  intercepted  letter 
of  Orange,  ib;  homilies  of  Captain 
Comput,  600;  siege  abandoned  by 
Benneberg,  ib, 

Stolbeig,  Juliana  o^  mother  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  i.  235;  her  piety 
and  beneficial  influence  on  her  sons, 
236. 

Straalen,  Antony  van,  burgomaster  of 
Antwerp,  arrested  the  same  day  as 
Egmont  and  Horn,  ii.  125;  is  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Aim,  240. 

Strada,  his  doubts  as  to  letter  of 
Francis  de  Alava  to  Margaret  of 
Parma,  IL  84. 

Strozzi,  Marshal,  commenoee  cam- 
paign in  Italy  in  1656,  i  161;  his 
death,  192. 

Strycher,  Herman,  a  converted  monk, 
addresses  an  assembly  of  eight 
thousand  persons  in  neighborhood  of 
Ghent,  i.  633. 

Swarte,  John  de,  and  other  persons 
burned  for  readmg  the  Bible,  l  337. 


Taffin,  Nicholas,  demands  that  the 
community  of  Toumay  shall  defray 
expenses  of  building  Protestant 
temples,  ii.  2. 

Tanchelyn,  his  character  and  career, 
L67. 

Teligny,  son-in-law  of  Coligny,  shut 
up  in  St  Quentm,  makes  an  impru- 
dent sortie,  and  fhrther  increases 
dangers  of  the  fortress,  i  176;  falls 
in  the  encounter,  176. 

Tergoes,  besieged  by  Jerome  de 't  Ze- 
raerts,  ii.  413;  position  of  town, 
414 ;  expedition  to  relieve  the  place, 
416 ;  defeat  of  besieging  army,  416 ; 


Vermes,  Paul  de^  Governor  at  Oslau^ 
L  190;  attacks  and  takes  Dunkirk, 
L  193 ;  taken  prisoner  after  batUe  of 
Gravelinee,  i  107. 

Thionville,  siege  ot,  L  192. 

Tholouse,  Mwnix  de,  commands  ex- 
pedition  against  Waldier^  pro- 
jected bv  Brederode,  ii  60. 

Tiskaen,  Hans,  his  execution  Gyt  heresy 
by  order  of  Reg^t,  L  626. 

Tisnacq,  engagement  at,  between  mu- 
tinous Spanish  troops  and  a  mass  of 
students,  burghers,  and  peasantry, 
iii.  89. 

Titelmann,  Peter,  inquisitor  in  Flan- 
ders, Douay,  and  Toumay,  his  <da- 
racter  and  cruelty^  332;  remon- 
strances made  by  citizens  and  estates 
against  his  numstrous  proceedings 
L  450;  prognosticates  e^  fhnn  & 
escape  of  Orange,  il  130. 

Toledo,  Don  Ferdinand  de,  grand 
prior,  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  his  friendship  fiir  ^:mQnt»  xL 
120;  urges  Egmont  to  escape,  126L 

Torquemada  first  g^itmd  inquiaitoi;  L 
322;  number  of  individuals  bmmt 
alive  during  his  administration,  322. 

Toumay,  its  liberties  destroyed  by 
Charles  Y.,  L  113 ;  dtisens  oi^  dis- 
armed, ii.  25 ;  is  besieged  by  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  iiL  525;  defended 
by  Princess  of  Espinoy,  525 ;  ca|ntxi- 
lation  o^  626. 

Treaty  of  Union  signed  between  Prxnoe 
of  Orange  and  estates  of  Holland 
and  Zelaand  on  the  one  side,  and 
other  provinces  of  Netherlands  on 
the  other,  iii  124;  great  credit  and 
benefits  accruing  from  the  treaty, 
126 ;  popularity  of  the  treaty,  127. 

Trent»  decrees  of  council  ot,  ordered 
to  be  enforced  in  Netherlands  L 
62;  their  provisions,  ib.;  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  provinces,  ib, ; 
opposition  to  their  promulgation, 
454 ;  opposition  of  clergy  to  oonndl 
ot,  471 ;  orders  to  publish  Gdoncfl 
of  Tr^it  Edicts  and  Inquisition 
throughout  Netherlands,  481. 

Treslong,  William  de  Blois,  Seigneur 
de,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Beg- 
gars of  tiie  Sea,  his  part  in  c^>tare 
of  Brill,  ii  352. 

Tribaulet,  jester  at  the  court  of  Chazies 
v.,  i.  124. 

Trond,  St.,  assembly  of  members  of 
Compromise  league  at,  i  645;  dis- 
solution of  assembly,  660. 
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Trucfasofl,  Gerard,  Archbishop  of 
Col<^e,  seeks  refhge  with  Prince 
of  Orange  at  Delft,  iii  585. 

XJitenhove,  a  Flemish  noble,  roasted  to 
death  by  slow  fire  for  having  been 
engaged  in  the  ci^tore-  of  Brill, 
iL  494. 

Union  of  Brussels,  iiL  155;  tenor, 
motive,  and  effect  of  agreement,  155 ; 
germ  of  destruction  contained  in  it, 
167. 

Utrecht,  foundation  of  bishopric  of) 
i  21 ;  city  and  province  o^  dedared 
to  have  forfeited  all  rights  and  pro- 
perty by  opposition  to  new  System 
of  taxation,  iL  290 ;  appeal  to  Philip 
against  Alva,  291 ;  Union  of)  eff6cted 
by  William  of  Orange,  iil  411  j  ob- 
ject and  provision^  of  Union,  411; 
characterization  of  Union,  415. 

Valenciennes,  city  o^  its  origin  and 
situation,  ii.  44;  refuses  to  admit  a 
ganiaon  of  Spanish  mercenaries,  45 ; 
is  invested  by  Noircarmes,  46;  ap- 
peals to  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  for 
assistance,  61;  terms  proposed  by 
Begent  and  counter  prop<^tions  to 
these,  75;  assault  and  surrender  o^ 
77 ;  sufferings  of  citizens,  80. 

Yalladolld,  first  (mUhdorft  at,  i  221. 

Yalois,  Margaret  o%  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, her  exceeding  beauty  and 
great  talents,  iil.  226;  her  intrigues 
in  Hainault  in  fitvour  of  Di]Jce  of 
Alenyon,  22T;  her  reception  at 
Namur  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
228. 

Vandenesse,  private  secretary  to  Philip 
IL  and  secret  agent  of  Orange,  in- 
forms the  latter  that  Alva  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  arrest  him,  il  91. 

Vargas,  Francis  de,  opinion  as  to  in- 
Mibility  of  Counca  of  Trent  i. 
452. 

Vargas,  Juan  de,  member  of  the  Blood- 
Coundl^  his  vicious  and  cruel  charac- 
ter, il  140. 

Vaucelles,  truce  of,  concluded  5th  Fe- 
bruary, 1666;  rejoicings  caused  by,  i 
154. 

Velleda,  a  German  prophetess,  promises 
success  to  Claudius  Civilis,  and  gains 
confederates  for  him,  i.  14;  is  bought 
over  by  the  Romans,  15. 

Venero  and  Zimmerman,  execution  of, 
the  accomplices  of  assassin  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  ill  546. 


Verdugo,  report  of  state  of  affhirs  in 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  in  consequence 
of  mutiny  of  Spanish  soldiers,  iil 
79. 
Vervins,  town  o^  burned  and  pillaged 
by  Spanish  army,  under  Duko  of 
Savoy,  I  174 

Viglius,  van  Aytta,  president  of  the 
Council,    his    personal    appearance, 

.  I  101;  his  origin,  talents,  and 
learning,  I  231;  his  early  career, 
ib.\  nominated  member  of  council 
of  state  and  of  consulta,  232; 
odious  on  account  of  supposed  par- 
ticipation in  composition  of  ^ict 
of  1650,  ih,;  his  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance, ib.\  his  pusillanimity,  I 
362 ;  his  desire  to  retire,  and  Philip's 
bribes  to  retain  him  in  office,  tS.; 
his  speech  to  the  assembly  of 
Knights  of  the  Fleece,  convoked  in 
1662,  359;  rendered  uneasy  by  up- 
rooting of  a  mulberry-tree,  362  ;  his 
uneasiness  after  recal  of  GranveUe, 
and  contempt  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  Regent,  444;  his 
love  of  lucre,  446;  accusations 
of  Regent  against  him,  447;  being 
attacked  by  apoplexy  is  superseded 
by  Hopper,  457;  attempts  to 
smooth  the  troubled  waters,  480; 
represents  necessity  for  the  King's 
presence  in  Netherlands,  il  8;  his 
obsequiousoess  to  Alva,  138;  assists 
in  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
Blood-Council,  140;  his  eulogy  on 
the  prudence  and  gentleness  of 
Alva,  147;  opposes  Alva's  new 
scheme  of  arbitrary  taxation  in  Ne- 
therlands, 287;  his  endeavours  to 
procure  an  amnesty,  292;  adopts 
the  cause  of  the  people  in  opposition 
to  Alva,  328;  dissenting  statements 
as  to  his  presence  in  state  council  on 
occasion  of  its  arrest  by  the  Seigneur 
de  H£z^,  iil  91 — in  note ;  his  death, 
207. 

Villages,  number  o?  I  91. 

Villara,  de,  commanding  a  division  of 
patriot  army  under  Louis  of  Nassau, 
is  defeated  first  at  Roermonde,  il 
184;  subsequently  at  Erkelens  and 
Dalem,  185;  betrays  Orange's  de- 
signs, %b, 

Vitelli,  Chiappin,  his  character  and 
extraordinciy  obesity,  iil  39;  his 
death,  ih, 

Vroedschap^n,  or  councillors  elected 
by  the  cities  in  Netherlands^  I  37. 
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Waloheren,  horrid  internecine  war&re 
in  the  island  o^  il  366;  detestable 
craelty  of  natives  towards  Spaniards, 
366. 

Walloon,  provinces  ci,  Artois^  Hai- 
naolt,  I^e,  Donaj,  and  OrchieHs, 
unite  in  a  separate  league,  1679,  iiL 
406;  conferences  with  deputations 
ttom  states  general,  421;  deputa- 
tion sent  to  Prince  of  Parma  Irafore 
Maestricht,  426;  flattering  reception 
given  to  deputation,  i5.;  fescination 
exerdsed  bj  Prince  on  deputation, 
426 ;  preliminary  Accord  signed  with 
King's  government^  ib,;  provisions 
of  Accord,  ib. ;  effect  produced  by 
Accord  throughout  Netherlands  on 
Prince  of  Orange  and  in  France, 
427. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  and  Lord 
Cobtmm  despatched  to  Netherlands 
by  Queen  of  England  to  endeavour 
to  effect  pacification  between  the 
estates  and  the  Governor,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  ill  345 ;  conference  with 
Don  John,  i(.;  leave  Netherlands, 
having  failed  in  their  mission,  346. 

Willebrook,  interview  between  Orange, 
Egmont,  and  ICansfeld  at,  il  86. 

Willemzoon  Diric,  an  anabaptist  put 


to  death  under  dreadfiil  tortoies  after 
an  admirable  act  of  Christian  self' 
devotion,  it  281. 
Women,  condition  of  in  Netherlands, 
191. 

Ypres   forced  to    vield    to    Spanish 

government,  and     dead     heretics 

hanged   and  living  ones  killed,  iu. 
694. 

Zealand,  islands  o(  recovered  by  pa- 
triots^ iii  127. 

Zeraerts,  Jerome  van  't,  appointed  by 
Orange  Governor  of  the  island  of 
Wali^eren,  iL  363. 

Zieridczee,  besieged  by  Mondragon, 
iiC  39 ;  attempts  to  r^eve  city,  87 : 
surrenders  on  advice  of  Prince  of 
Orange^  69 ;  conditions  of  smrendo', 
ib,]  mutiny  of  Spanish  troops  after 
.  surrender,  ib. 

Zutphen,  enormous  cruelties  committed 
at,  by  order  of  Alva,  il  417. 

Zuyder  Zee  formed  by  submersion  of 
lands  along  the  Ylie,  i  37;  naral 
engagement  in,  between  Coont  fioam 
and  Admiral  Dirkzoon,  il  490 ;  victonr 
of  patriots  and  capture  of  Spaoiu 
Admiral,  494. 


THE  END. 
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